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A  Study  of  the  Junior   High  School  Project 

Joseph  AbelsojS-^  High  School  of  Commekoe^ 
Xew  York  City. 

p» "»°" '""fHE  last  two  decades  have  seen  one  of  the  greatest 

I  movements  in  the  field  of  education,  in  the  form  of  a 
3  reaction  against  our  secondary  school  system.  An 
I   educator  of  note  remarks  that  "there  is  growing  con- 

^iiiiiiiiiiitai iiiiiicf  viction    that    neither    the    lower    nor    the    upper 

I  I   boundary  of  the  secondary  school  is  in  accordance 

I  I   with  the  best  interests  of  students.'^     To  be  exact, 

«i»3iiiiiiiiiiiic3iiiiiiiiiiiic4*  the  secondary  school  cannot  accept  a  position  be- 
tween the  elementary  school  and  the  college,  without  considering 
seriously  whether  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  its  domain  have 
been  rationally  set. 
The  BacJcground  of  the  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

As  our  present  system  of  education  now  stands,  eight  years  are 
devoted  to  the  elementary  school,  four  years  to  the  secondary 
school  or  the  high  school,  four  years  to  the  college,  and  four  years 
to  graduate  or  professional  study.  These  periods  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  tabular  form  as  follows : 


Educational  Period 

Schools                           Age 

Grade 

Primary                                     6-  9 

1,     2,    3, 

Elementary 

Grammar                                    9-14 
High,  school  or  secondary 

4,     5,     6,     7,     8, 

Secondary 
Higher 

school                                   14-18 
College  or  technical            18-22 
Graduate  or  professional  22-26 

9,  10,  11,  12. 

That  is,  twelve  years  are  required  for  the  completion  of  the  high 
school  course  of  study,  and  eight  years  more  for  the  professional 
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course.     Thoughtful  students  of  education,  however,  are  break- 
ing away  form  this  eight-four  plan  (the  eight  year  elementary 
school  and  the  four  year  high  school  type)  because 
1 — it  is   a  piece  of  educational  machinery  of  too   low   an  effi- 
ciency to  be  used  in  a  modern  school  system. 
Judd  believes  that 

2 — the  eight-four  plan  is  an  inheritance  of  the  day  when  the 
common  school  and  the  high  school  were  separate  in  organiza- 
tion and  purpose.  The  eight-four  plan  is  a  painful  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  the  common  school  of  America  was  molded  on 
the  limited,  undemocratic  peoples'  school  of  Europe. 
And  Superintendent  Wheeler  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  declares  that 
^ — much  that  exists  in  educational  procedure  to-day  is  there 
simply  because  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  afforded  at  the 
time  it  was  instituted.  The  country  was  poor.  Educational 
expenditures  were  small.  Equipment  was  meager.  Buildings 
were  inconvenient  and  unattractive.  Books  were  scarce  and 
costly.  School  terms  were  short.  Teachers  were  poorly  trained 
and  worse  paid.  There  was  no  general  supervision,  and,  there- 
fore, each  community  had  its  own  peculiar  type  of  school 
organization.  Many  of  these  still  survive.  They  have  no  rela- 
tion to  present  conditions.  They  are  what  they  are  simply  be- 
cause they  started  at  a  time,  when,  owing  to  circumstances, 
nothing  better  could  be  done. 

Thus,  there  appears  to  be  great  discontent  with  the  present 
system  of  schooling.  ]^ot  only  the  educator,  but  also  the  clergy 
and  the  layman,  are  taking  an  active  part  in  this  clamor  against 
our  system  of  education.  What,  then,  ails  our  schools?  What 
can  we  do  to  remedy  its  ailments?  This  is  the  keynote  of  the 
problem. 

The  first  question  we  should  ask  ourselves  is,  What  is  the 
trouble  with  our  system  of  education  as  it  now  stands?  Among 
others,  some  of  the  more  serious  defects  resulting  from  the  tradi- 
tional, conservative  eight-four  plan,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
Defects  in  the  present  educational  system, 

1 — Proper  provision  is  not  made  for  the  student  who  drops 

1.  School  Review  21 :239— WheeUr  G.     The  six  year  high  school. 

2.  School  Review  21 :23  —Judd,  C.  H.    The  junior  high  school. 

3.  School  Review  21 :239— Wheeler,  G.    The  six  year  high  school. 
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out  of  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year — at  the  completion 
of  the  elementary  school  course. 

2 — Pupils  are  retarded  unnecessarily  through  promotion  by 
grades  rather  than  promotion  by  subjects.  This  affects  both  the 
slow  and  the  pupil  of  superior  ability. 

3 — There  is  too  large  a  ^student  mortality'  at  the  close  of  the 
elementary  school  course — at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  pupil 
completes  his  elementary  education  just  when  the  compulsory 
education  law  loses  its  effect.  (The  completion  of  the  elementary 
school  course  is  regarded  by  some  parents  as  a  'natural  stopping 
place'  of  education.) 

4 — High  school  or  secondary  education  is  begun  at  too  late 
a  period  in  the  child's  life — at  the  age  of  fourteen.  [N'oted 
psychologists  and  educators  agree  that  it  should  begin  at  the 
age  of  twelve — at  the  beginning  of  adolescence. 

5 — ^We  are  devoting  too  long  a  time  to  elementary  education 
in  which  there  is  considerable  waste  of  time.  Eight  years  seem 
to  be  too  long  for  this  period.  This  period  should  prepare  for 
education — it  is  not  education  itself. 

6 — There  is  too  sharp  a  change  between  the  elementary  school 
and  the  high  school,  with  the  result  that  the  student  fails  to  make 
a  proper  adjustment  in  the  high  school.  In  consequence,  he 
begins  to  fail  in  his  work,  and  becomes  disheartened  and  dis- 
couraged long  before  he  reaches  his  second  high  school  year. 
Worst  of  all  however,  he  drops  out  because  he  has  failed. 

How  can  we  remedy  these  ills  so  as  to  make  our  school  system 
of  greater  advantage  to  the  pupil  and  his  future?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is,  by  the  adoption  of  the  'six-six'  plan.  By 
the  'six-six'  plan  is  meant  the  division  of  our  schools  into  six 
elementary  school  courses  or  grades  and  six  high  school  grades. 
This  means  that  the  elementary  school  is  reduced  to  six  years 
and  the  other  six  years  are  devoted  to  high  school  work.  The 
first  three  years  of  this  second  six  years  period  has  an  organi- 
zation of  its  own — the  Junior  High  School — as  well  as  the  last 
three  years — the  Senior  High  School,  or  the  high  school  proper. 

Several  cities  have  had  many  features  of  the  Junior  High 
School  for  a  number  of  years,  even  though  they  were  not  desig- 
nated as  such  schools.     Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  has  followed  the 
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plan  for  about  twenty-five  years;  Worcester,  Mass.,  since  1898; 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  Muncie,   Ind.   and  Fresno,   Cal.,  have  had 
essentially  this  organization  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Brief  history  of  the  movement. 

The  term  Junior  High  School,  however,  is  a  more  recent 
product.  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  organized  a  Junior  High  School 
in  1907;  Ogden,  Utah,  in  1908.  Among  others  of  the  pioneers 
may  be  mentioned  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Madison,  Ind.,  in  1909, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  Concoiid,  IST.  H.  in  1910,  and  Los  Angeles 
in  1911.  One  of  the  latest  recruits  is  Rochester,  New  York, 
whose  Washington  Junior  High  School  threw  open  its  doors 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1915-1916  school  year.  It  is  quite 
probable,  that  the  cities  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  New  York  City  will  also  introduce  the  Junior  High  School 
as  an  educational  experiment  in  September  1916. 

*Mr.  C.  C.  Bingaman,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Groldfield, 
Iowa,  finds  that  the  Junior  High  School  is  established  in  about 
two-hundred  and  eighty  cities  and  towns  spread  throughout  the 
United  States.  Following  is  a  list  of  cities  in  which  the  Junior 
High  School  now  exists: 
The  Junior  High  School  is  established  in  over  two  hundred  and 

fifty  cities  and  towns. 
Aberdeen,  S.  D.  Austin,  Texas 

Adrian,  Mich.  Bankroftj-  Neb. 

Alameda,  Cal.  Barnesville,  Mont. 

Albany,  Oregon.  Bartletsville,  Okla. 

Alton,  111.  Battleground,  Ind. 

Altoona,  Pa.  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Ambridge,  Pa.  Beach,  N.  D. 

Anaconda,  Mont.  Bedford,  Mass. 

Anahend,  Cal.  Bemed,  Minn. 

Anderson,  Ind.  Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

Arkansas  City,  Kansas  Bennington,  Vt. 

Armour,  S.  D.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Auburn,  Maine  Beverly,  Mass. 

Aurora,  Neb.  Bismark,  N.  D. 

Austin,  Minn.  Blair,  N.  D. 

^.  t  A  ?f  PO^t  of  the  Junior  High  Schools  of  the  U.  S.— C.  C.  Bingaman, 
Goldfield,  Iowa. 
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Blue  Island,  111. 
Boise,  Idaho 
Bristol,  Va. 
Brockport,  iT.  Y. 
Brookings,  S.  D. 
Buck  Creek,  Ind. 
Burley,  Idaho 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Camden,  IST.  J. 
Cando,  K  D. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Charlotte,  iT.  C. 
Chester,  Pa. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chico,  Cal. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Clark'*s  Hill,  Ind. 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Cloquet,  Minn. 
Coffeyville,  Kansas 
Cokato,  Minn. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Concord,  1^.  H. 
Conway,  Ark. 
Cooperstown,  N.  D. 
Corydon,  Ky. 
Couer  D'  Alene,  Idaho 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Cripple  Creek,  Col. 
Crookston,  Minn. 
Curwensville,  Pa. 
Danville,  Ya. 
Dansville,  N".  Y. 
Dallas,  Texas 


Dayton,  Ind. 
Daytop,  Ohio 
Decatur,  111. 
Deer  River,  Minn. 
Denison,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich. 
DeviFs  Lake,  i^.  D. 
Diamondville,  Wyo. 
Dillon,  Mont. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Dundee,  111. 
Dunkirk,  :N'.  Y. 
East  Aurora,  111. 
East  Chicago,  Ind. 
East  Grand  Forks,  Minn. 
Ellensville,  N".  Y. 
Ely,  Minn. 
Ephrata,  Pa. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Estherville,  Iowa 
Eugene,  Oregon 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Everett,  Wash. 
Fargo,  Is^.  D. 
Fai-ibault,  Minn. 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Flint,  Mich. 
Florence,  Alabama 
Franklin,  Mass. 
Fredonia,  Kansas 
Fresno,  Cal. 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas 
Fruite,  Col. 
Gallatin,  Tenn. 
Gladden,  Ttid.    . 
Globe,  Arizona 
Goldfield,  Iowa 
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Gothenberg,  IsTeb. 
Grafton,  IST.  D. 
Grand  Kapids,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
Great  Bend,  Kansas 
Greelj,  Col. 
Hannibal,  Missouri 
Hackensack,  I^.  J. 
Hays,  Kansas 
Hibbing,  Minn. 
Hillsboro,  :N'.  D. 
Hobart,  Okla. 
Hollidaysberg,  Pa. 
Holstein,  Iowa 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Hudson  Falls,  IT.  Y. 
Hugo,  Okla. 
Hunter,  :N'.  D. 
Hutchinson,  Minn. 
Henderson,  Minn. 
Howard,  Minn. 
Houston,  Texas    - 
Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri 
Jackson,  Mich. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 
Jefferson,  Ind. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Kemmerer,  Wjo. 
Kensal,  K  D."^ 
Lake  View,  Oregon 
Lakota,  IS^.  D. 
Landsdowne,  Pa. 
Langdon,  K  D. 
Larimore,  N.  D. 
La  Moure,  ^N".  D. 
Lead,  S.  D. 
Lewiston,  Idaho 


Lincoln,  'Neh. 
Long  Branch,  ]^.  J. 
Los.  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lowell,  Vt. 
Macon,  Georgia 
Madison,  Ind. 
Madisonville,  Ky. 
Madisonville,  Ohio 
Mandan,  ]^.  D. 
Macomb,  111. 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Maquoketa,  Iowa 
Mankato,  Minn. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Marion,  Iowa 
Maiden,  Missouri 
Monitor,  Ind. 
Montmorency,  Ind. 
Montevido,  Minh. 
Muncie,  Ind. 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
]\ralone,  :N".  Y. 
Marburg,  Pa. 
Medford,  Oregon. 
Mohnton,  Pa. 
Montclair,  N".  J. 
McMinniville,  Oregon 
Murray,  Utah 
Muskogee,  Okla. 
l^anticoke.  Pa. 
Keodesha,  Kansas 
]^ew  Kensington,  Pa. 
ISTew  Ulm,  Minn. 
Newton,  Kansas 
Kezperce,  Idaho 
IS^rfolk,  ISTeb. 
North  Easton,  Mass. 
North  Platte,  Neb. 
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Norwalk,  Conn. 
INTew  Britain,  Conn. 
Ogden,  Utah 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Oldtown,  Maine 
Clean,  :Nr.  Y. 
Paducah,  Ky. 
Page,  ]Sr.  D. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Park  City,  Utah 
Pasenda,  Cal, 
Petersberg,  ^.  D. 
Pocatello,  Col. 
Pomona,  Cal. 
Providence,  E.  I. 
Quincy,  111. 
Pawlins,  Wyo. 
Eeading,  Mass. 
Radcliffe,  Iowa 
Renville,  Minn. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Richmond,  Ya. 
Rochester,  Minn. 
Rochester,  ^N".  Y. 
Roanoke,  Va. 
Romney,  Ind. 
Rushford,  Minn. 
Sac  City,  Iowa 
Salina,  Kansas 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
San  Diego,  Cal. 
Sandstone,  Minn. 
Santa,  Anna,  Cal. 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Santa  Monica,   Cal. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Seymour,  Ind. 
Sommerville,  'N.  Y. 
Springfield,  111. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Stockwell,  Ind. 
Shenandoah,  Iowa 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Salwin,  Oregon 
Scotia,  :^.  Y. 
Solvay,  ISr.  Y. 
Silver  Creek,  :Nr.  Y. 
Sumner,  Wash. 
Tampa,  Florida 
Texarkana,  Texas 
Tonawanda,  ]^.  Y. 
Topeka,  Kansas 
Trenton,  :tT.  J. 
Tulare,  Cal. 
The  Dall^,  Oregon 
Twin  Fall,  Idaho 
Tyrone,  Pa. 
Union,  Ind. 
Union  City,  Tenn. 
Unionville,  Missouri 
Villard,  Minn. 
Williamsburg,  Kansas 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 
Washington,  Ind. 
Wea,  Ind. 
Webster,  N".  D. 
West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
West  Point,  Ind. 
Williston,  ]Sr.  D. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
AYinfield,  Iowa 
Winfield,  Kansas 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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In  some  of  the  following  cities  the  Junior  High  School  plan 

is  being  studied,  while  in  others  it  will  be  put  into  operation  in 
the  near  future. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  *      Little  Kock,  Ark. 

Atlantic  City,  :N".  J.  Livermore,  Iowa 

Belle  Plain,  Iowa  Minot,  N^.  D. 

Boston,  Mass.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Drayton,  IN".  D.  ^ew  Bedford,  Mass. 

East  Orange,  IST.  Y.  :N"ew  York  City,  :N'.  Y  . 

Eldora,  Iowa  Portland,  Oregon 

Elizabeth,  :N'.  J.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goshen,  Ind.  -^              River  Falls,  Wise. 

Grand  Forks,  N".  D.  Valley  Junction,  Iowa 

Hope,  IST.  D.  Wichita,  Kansas 

Lewiston,  Maine  Wahpeton,  N".  D. 

The  above  cities  by  establishing  Junior  High  Schools  have 
devised  an  educational  system  which  to  a  large  extent  remedies 
the  defects  of  which  we  are  now  cognizant. 

The  Junior  High  School  the  remedy  for  existing  educational  ills. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  defect — the  lack  of  proper  adjust- 
ment for  the  pupil  who  drops  out  after  having  completed  the 
elementary  school  course,  which  course  leads  him  nowhere ;  neither 
to  the  high  school  nor  to  the  industrial  or  commercial  world.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  the  Junior  High  School  offers  a  number  of 
different  courses  to  the  boy  or  girl  on  graduation  from  the  ele- 
mentary school — on  the  completion  of  the  six  year  elementary 
school  course.  Commercial  courses,  vocational  courses,  household 
arts,  agricultural  courses,  literary  and  general  cultural  courses 
are  offered.  ]^o  pupil  is  assigned  to  any  one  of  the  courses 
mentioned  until  the  home  has  been  consulted,  the  entire  report 
card  of  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  course  studied,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  present  teacher  secured.  In  this  way  the  capa- 
cities and  the  needs  of  the  pupils  are  discovered.  For  example, 
for  the  pupil  whose  goal  is  the  college,  the  general  cultural  course 
is  chosen;  or  for  the  boy  of  a  constructive  frame  of  mind,  a 
vocational  course  is  selected. 

The  Junior  High  School  in  this  way  presents  to  the  pupil  the 
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means  of  choosing  and  following  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested and  which  his  parents  think  he  is  especially  fitted  to 
pursue.  ^ 

If,  now,  after  the  completion  of  the  Junior  High  School,  the 
pupil  feels  that  home  conditions  will  not  permit  his  entering  into 
the  Senior  High  School,  or,  if  for  any  other  reason  he  desires  to 
drop  out,  which  he  may  do,  when  he  is  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  does 
so  with  a  feeling  that  he  has  succeeded;  not  with  the  idea  that 
he  has  been  a  failure.  This  will  aid  greatly  in  the  building  of 
his  character.  He  will  have  attained  at  least  sufficient  training 
from  the  course  pursued  wath  which  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
industrial,  commercial  or  agricultural  world,  and  will  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what  will  be  expected  of  him  in  life. 

Besides  correcting  the  first  mentioned  defects,  the  Junior  High 
School  tends  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  retardation  of  pupils 
through  promotion  by  grades  rather  than  promotion  by  subjects, 
which  we  remember  constitutes  the  second  mentioned  defect. 
This  is  really  one  of  the  most  indefensible  of  modern  practices — 
to  compel  a  boy  or  girl  to  repeat  the  entire  work  of  the  grade  be- 
cause he  or  she  failed  in  more  than  two  subjects — and  is  the 
method  now  employed  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  most 
of  our  elementary  schools.  And  yet,  had  he  failed  only  in  arith- 
metic he  would  have  been  advanced  in  all  subjects — an  entire 
grade.     Says  Gordy: 

to  allow  a  pupil  to  advance  in  a  subject  beyond  his  powers 

simply  because  he  has  done  well  in  other  subjects,  is  as  un- 

pedagogical  as  to  oblige  him  to  repeat  subjects  in  which  he  is 

proficient  because  he  has  failed  in  others. 

The  Junior  High  School  plan  does  away  with  these  unpeda- 
gogical  methods.  Under  this  plan  a  pupil  is  promoted  in  every 
subject  in  which  he  obtains  at  least  a  passing  grade  and  is 
obliged  to  repeat  every  subject  in  which  he  is  deficient.  This 
scheme  does  indeed  encourage  a  pupil  to  do  better  work,  for 
he  realizes  that  in  order  to  be  advanced  a  full  grade  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  proficient  in  every  subject  of  the  present 
grade.  The  Junior  High  School  in  addition  to  catering  to  the 
needs  of  the  good  student  provides  for  the  poor  student  the 
means  of  maintaining  a  ^balance'  in  his  studies. 
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The  Junior  High  School  will  also  remedy  the  third  defect 
mentioned — the  large  ^student  mortality'  at  the  close  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course.  The  Junior  High  School  shifts  to  a 
less  dangerous  period  the  change  of  schools,  which  now  occurs 
just  when  the  compulsory  law  takes  its  hands  off  the  pupil. 
Instead  of  making  the  change  of  schools  at  this  time, — when 
the  pupil  is  fourteen — it  does  so  when  he  is  twelve  years  old; 
then  he  has  at  least  two  years  more  of  education  as  a  compulsory 
attending  pupil. 

This  results  in  keeping  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  school 
for  an  additional  year.  Desire  to  remain  and  graduate  with 
their  class,  or  to  carry  a  study  to  point  where  it  may  be  used 
as  an  earning  capacity,  will  keep  in  school  a  majority  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  drop  out  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth 
grade.  Statistics  support  these  statements.  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  has  had  a  Junior  High  School  since  1912.  The  attendance 
in  the  seventh  grade  has  increased  from  287  to  522.  In  the 
same  time  the  attendance  in  the  eighth  grade  has  increased  from 
214  to  322. 

Principal  Clark  of  the  Berkeley  Intermediate  School,  Berkeley, 
California,  (the  term  Intermediate  School  is  used  in  place  of  the 
Junior  High  School  in  the  West)  furnishes  data  showing  that 
since  the  establishment  of  the  school  94.73  per  cent,  of  the 
pupilg  completing  the  eighth  grade  have  entered  the  ninth,  and 
95.29  per  cent,  of  those  completing  the  ninth  grade  have  entered 
the  tenth.  Principal  Preston,  of  the  Frankling  Intermediate 
School,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  reports  that  of  the  last  seven  classes 
completing  the  eighth  grade  under  the  old  organization  40.53 
per  cent,  entered  the  high  school,  and  that  of  the  first  six  classes 
completing  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Intermediate  School  there 
entered  the  ninth  grade  of  the  same  school  65.53  per  cent. 
Principal  Stetson  states  that  86  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Junior  High  School  in  1913 
entered  the  Senior  High  School,  as  compared  with  76  per  cent, 
of  the  eighth  grade  in  grammar  schools  of  the  city.  In  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  Principal  Wiles  states  that  only  56  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  completing '  the  eighth  grade  in  1913  entered  the  high 
school,  as  against  84  per  cent,  in  1913  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Junior  High  School. 
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In  New  York  City,  where  the  compulsory  education  period 
extends  up  to  the  fourteenth  birthday,  such  schools  would  offer 
splendid  opportunities  for  usefulness. 

The  fourth  serious  defect  of  our  present  school  system  is 
the  practice  of  beginning  secondary  or  high  school  education  at 
too  late  a  period  in  the  child's  life — at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Junior  High  School  takes  the  pupil 
under  its  roof  at  the  age  of  twelve,  which  is  a  period  of  *ful- 
minating  psychic  expansion.'  Distinguished  psychologists  and 
educators  agree  that  this  is  the  age  at  which  secondary  education 
should  begin — at  the  beginning  of  adolescence.  This  division 
of  time  imder  the  Junior  High  School  plan  corresponds  to  the 
changes  in  the  life  of  the  child.  The  age  at  which  the  pupil 
enters  the  Junior  High  School  is  tha  critical  moment  of  his  life, 
when  the  mental,  moral,  physical  and  spiritual  life  of  the  child 
undergoes  marvellous  changes.  At  the  age  of  twelve  the  impulses 
of  adolescence  are  driving  the  child  to  new  interests,  ambitions, 
and  activities.  This  is  the  time  when  individuality  begins  to 
assert  itself.' 

The  Junior  High  School  takes  these  vital  changes  of  the 
adolescent  into  consideration,  by  its  differentiation  and  selec- 
tion of  courses  which  appeal  to  the  adolescent  youth.  It  takes 
account  of  the  ^nature  and  upheaval  at  the  dawn  of  the  teens 
which  makes  the  pubescent  ferment.'  The  vocational  subjects, 
commercial  subjects,  agricultural  subjects  and  the  like,  offered 
by  the  curriculum  of  the  Junior  High  School  cater  to  this  trans- 
formation period  through  which  the  adolescent  is  passing.  At 
this  early  age  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  begim  (in  most 
of  the  European  countries  the  study  of  a  foreigh  language  is 
begim  at  the  age  of  nine)  and  can  be  continued  for  a  longer 
time  than  at  the  present.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  learn  the 
language  by  the  natural  and  the  direct  methods.  Noted  educa- 
tors are  of  the  opinion  that  a  foreign  language  is  better  acquired 
at  the  age  of  twelve  than  at  fourteen.  At  any  rate,  it  is  best 
to  begin  the  study  at  an  earlier  period,  if  it  is  to  become  a 
working  tool.  The  elunior  High  School  then,  means  the  begin- 
ning of  secondary  education. 

Not  only  is  the  Junior  High  School  beneficial  from  a  purely 
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IDedagogical  point  of  view  but  it  is  also  supported  by  those  who 
advocate  stricter  economy  of  time  in  education.  The  waste  of 
time  in  elementary  education — the  fifth  defect  of  our  present 
system  of  education — is  also  remedied  by  the  Junior  High  School. 
Eight  years  is  too  long  a  time  for  this  branch  of  education. 
Under  the  Junior  High  School  plan,  only  six  years  are  devoted 
to  elementary  education,  which  is  sufficient  time  for  this  period. 
The  six  year  elementary  school  preceding  the  Junior  High  School, 
gives  the  tools  of  education  proposed  by  the  former  'New  York 
State  inspector  of  education,  E.  W.  Lyttie.  These  %ols  of  edu 
cation'  are: 

1 — The  ability  to  read  a  news  item  of  an  ordinary  newspaper. 
2 — The  ability  to  express  in  words  the  thoughts  gained  from 

reading. 
3 — The  ability  to  express  in  writing  the  thoughts  gained  from 

reading  or  from  conversation. 
4 — The  ability  to  express,  however  imperfectly,  concrete  objects 

by  drawings. 
5 — The  ability  to  perform  arithmetical  computations  through 

long  division  and  fractions. 
In  addition  to  these  'tools  of  education',  the  six  year  school 
period  presents  to  the  pupil  somewhat  of  a  sympathetic  knowl- 
edge of  the  city,  state  and  national  governments,  and  the  ele- 
mentary things  about  sanitation  which  everybody  needs  to  know, 
not  only  to  protect  themselves  as  individuals,  but  to  protect  society 
as  well. 

In  other  words,  the  Junior  High  School  plan  eliminates  the 
waste  of  time  in  elementary  education  by  giving  the  pupil  tli^ 
most  important  subjects  and  the  most  important  topics — the 
'tools  of  education'  which  will  prepare  him  for  further  school 
work. 

The  last  of  the  six  serious  defects  of  our  present  system  of 
education — the  sharp  change  between  the  elementary  school  and 
the  high  school— is  also  remedied  by  the  Junior  High  School. 

Methods  of  presentation  of  the  different  subjects  of  the  curri- 
culum are  so  different  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  high 
school  that  it  is  quite  difficult  for  the  student  to  make  a  proper 
adjustment  in  the  high  school.     And,  as  a  result  of  this  sudden 
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change  of  method  and  subject  matter  the  student  begins  to  fail  in 
his  work,  he  becomes  disheartened  and  discouraged  and  leaves 
before  he  reaches  his  second  high  school  year. 

The  Junior  High  School  makes  easier  the  transition  between 
the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  in  that  it  acts  as  a 
medium  between  these  two  types  of  schools.  Under  the  Junior 
High  School  plan  high  school  subjects  are  introduced  into  this 
school,  together  with  modified  high  school  methods  of  teaching 
these  subjects.  This  means  that  the  Junior  High  School  reaches 
lower  into  the  school  work  of  the  child  and  by  giving  him  a 
'life-interest'  attempts  to  bring  him  safely  over  the  break  be- 
tween the  gTammar  school  and  the  high  school. 

In  this  way  the  Junior  High  School  becomes  a  connecting 
link  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school — it  bridges 
the  gap  between  the  grades  and  the  high  school. 

The  Junior  High  School  offers  itself  as  a  three  year  transi- 
tion period  between  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  which 
time  the  student  becomes  adjusted  to  high  school  conditions  and 
methods  of  study.  During  this  period  he  can  determine  for 
himself  whether  or  not  he  is  suited  for  higher  education.  It  is 
really  a  ^try-out'  period  during  which  time  the  pupil's  capacities 
and  abilities  are  determined.  It  shapes  the  work  of  the  pupil 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  a  unit  within  itself,  which  can  if  neces- 
sary, be  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year. 
Advantages  of  the  Junior  High  School. 

'Not  only  does  the  Junior  High  School  remedy  the  ailments  of 
the  existing  educational  system,  but  it  also  has  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  the  present  system.  Of  the  more  impor- 
tant advantages  of  the  Junior  High  School  may  be  mentioned 
the  following: 

1 — It  simplifies  the  problem  with  repeaters,  since  the  child  is 
required  to  go  over  the  second  time  only  work  in  which  he  has 
failed ;  that  is,  we  have  promotion  by  subject. 

2 — It  keeps  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  school  for  an  addi- 
tional year,  (at  least  one  year  after  the  compulsory  education 
law  loses  its  effect). 

3 — It  gives  some  option  to  pupils  as  to  subjects  studied — a 
^modified  system  of  electives.' 
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4 — The  Junior  High  School  reduces  the  unmber  of  'educa- 
tional misfits'  by  means  of  the  three  year  'try-out'  period. 

5 — The  pupils  are  given  the  advantage  of  being  taught  by 
specially  trained  teachers  with  special  methods  of  teaching. 

6 — The  Junior  High  School  plan  permits  the  student  to  com- 
plete the  six  year  high  school  course  (Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools)  in  five  years,  thereby  gaining  a  year. 

Y — The  Junior  High  School  results  in  a  better  grouping  of 
pupils;  hence  better  discipline. 

8 — It  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  various  educational  reforms. 

9 — The  Junior  High  School  equalizes  the  opportunities  be- 
tween grammar  and  high  school  pupils. 

10 — The  Junior  High  School  brings  secondary  education 
nearer  to  the  homes  of  pupils,  and  thus  reaches  a  larger  number 
of  them. 

Quite  recently  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  "theory"  of 
the  High  School  plan  of  school  organization  in  practice.  Among 
other  places,  I  observed  very  carefully  in  the  schools  at  IN'orwalk, 
Connecticut;  Solvay,  ITew  York  and  Kochester,  IN'ew  York. 
Somehow  or  other  a  peculiar  spirit  seems  to  be  resident  in  the 
minds  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  this  type  of  school ; — the  spirit 
of  self-reliance  and  self-independence  of  the  pupils  on  one  hand, 
and  the  spirit  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  on  the  other 
hand. 
A  visit  to  Junior  High  Schools. 

At  N'orwalk,  Connecticut,  two  Junior  High  Schools  were  es- 
tr.blished  about  three  years  ago.  The  schools  are  situated  at 
either  end  of  the  city  under  the  supervision  of  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Ira  T.  Chapman.  The  high  school  building  is  now 
known  as  the  Senior  High  School. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  practically  solved  the  two  most  difficult 
problems  which  confronted  him — the  problem  raised  by  the  over- 
crowded condition  in  the  elementary  schools,  which  found  its 
solution  in  the  gTOuping  of  all  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
year  pupils  in  these  two  centrally  located  Junior  High  Schools ; — 
and  the  'student  mortality'  problem,  which  was  also  solved.  "An 
industrial  community  like  E"orwalk",  says  Mr.  Chapman,  "will 
continue  to  have  a  large  group  of  boys  and  girls  drop  out  of  school 
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to  go  to- work."  For  several  years  there  has  been  at  work  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  The  education  of  this  group  needs 
special  attention.  If  the  boys  and  girls  were  to  enter  the  grades 
at  the  age  of  six  and  advance  one  grade  each  year  they  would 
have  completed  the  eighth  year  at  fourteen. 

If,  however,  at  the  same  time  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
of  school  are  to  be  given  over  to  preparation  for  a  narrow  type 
of  advanced  schooling,  there  is  at  least  a  very  great  possibility 
that  these  boys  and  girls  will  not  receive  proper  attention.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  for  both  groups, — for  those  who  continue 
in  school  and  for  those  who  go  to  work, — there  is  need  of  dif- 
ferentiating and  broadening  the  activities  of  school  so  as  to  meet 
more  readily  the  varying  requirements  of  preparation. 

Differentiation  and  adjustment  should,  however,  be  begun  early 
enough  to  make  this  phase  of  school  an  advantage  to  all  normal 
children.  As  a  result,  this  differentiation  has  begun  with  the 
seventh  grade,  the  following  courses  being  offered:  one  for  those 
who  expect  to  prepare  for  college,  or  a  technical  school,  one  for 
pupils  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  clerical  or  business  posi- 
tions, and  one  for  pupils  who  will  early  be  employed  in  the 
factory  or  in  the  home  or  who  desire  special  preparation  in  prac- 
tical or  industrial  lines.  This  differentiation  has  resulted  in  de- 
creasing the  number  of  pupils  who  formerly  dropped  out  of  school 
before  having  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

Superintendent  Cox  of  Solvay  seems  likewise  to  have  solved 
his  local  school  problems.  Mr.  Cox  administers  every  function 
of  the  Junior  High  School.  He  offers  every  adolescent  the  op- 
portunity of  the  Junior  High  School  by  'transferring'  from  the 
gTades  any  boy  or  girl  who  is  about  twelve  years  of  age  (these 
boys  and  girls  have  been  attending  rapid  promotion  classes  pre- 
vious to  transfer  to  the  Junior  High  School.) 

"The  Solvay  Junior  High  School",  says  Mr.  Cox,  "aims  to  de- 
velop the  children  of  early  adolescence  harmoniously  along  four 
lines  of  adjustment." — 

1 — A  civic  adjustment,  that  the  product  of  our  schools  may 
become  intelligent,  public-spirited  citizens. 

2 — Vocational  guidance  and  preparation  that  the  pupil  may 
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be  able  to  support  himself  and  to  care  for  his  family,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  material  welfare  of  the  community. 

3 — ^A  cultural  development  for  leisure  by  exploiting  the  bud- 
ding interests  of  pupils  of  these  grades. 

4 — The  development  of  knowledge  and  habits  of  personal  hy- 
giene and  public  sanitation. 

A  novel  feature  introduced  by  Mr.  Cox  is  the  ninth  year,  the 
readjustment  year,  or  the  year  in  which  a  pupil  who  has  acci- 
dently  selected  the  course  for  which  he  was  not  fitted  ^readjusts' 
himself  without  loss  of  time  to  the  proper  course.  Here,  also, 
the  brighter  pupils  profit  (the  pupils  of  superior  ability),  in  that 
these  pupils  skip  the  ninth  year,  thus  completing  the  elementary 
and  secondary  courses  one  year  ahead  of  time.  Mr.  Cox  is 
to  be  complimented  on  the  unique  manner  in  which  he  has  solved 
his  school  problems.  As  in  the  case  of  Korwalk,  Solvay  also  has 
increased  its  school  enrollment  due  to  a  lessened  pupil  mortality. 

Superintendent  Cox  well  summarizes  the  chief  characteris- 
tics and  functions  of  the  Junior  High  School  as  follows: 

When  society  has  a  problem,  pioneers  try  out  tentative  solu- 
tions to  meet  the  need.  The  Junior  High  School  is  not  a  problem, 
it  is  an  attempted  solution  of  several  problems. 

The  Junior  High  School  is  ISTOT 

1 — The  consolidation  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

2 — The  departmentalizing  of  instruction. 

3 — The  segregation  of  pupils  by  instruction. 

4 — The  use  of  high  school  teachers  in  the  grades. 

5 — Promotion  by  subject. 
The  Junior  High  School  often  makes  use  of  all  af  these  means 
to  accomplish  its  aims,  but  the  aims  are  the  charactistic  elements 
of  the  Junior  High  School. 

It  aims  to  decrease  the  tendency  of  pupils  of  this  age  to  drop 
out  of  school,  by  giving  to  every  pupil  a  task  which  appeals  to  him 
as  worth  while  mastering,  to  make  the  transition  to  the  high 
school  as  easy  and  natural  as  possible,  to  develop  right  habits 
of  study  and  appreciation,  to  increase  self-confidence  and  initia- 
tive of  the  adolescent  by  saving  him  from  failure,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  increasing  social  tendencies,  to  utilize  them  for  the 
good  of  the  pupil  and  the  school,  to  develop  social  sympathy, 
likemindedness,  broad  appreciation. 
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The  accomplishment  of  these  aims  calls  for 

1 — The  reorganization  of  the  subject  matter  taught. 

2 — The  reorganization  of  the  method  of  teaching. 

3 — Instruction  and  practice  in  study  under  supervision. 

4 — Educational  and  vocational  guidance. 

5 — Provision  for  individual  differences  of  ability  both  as  to 
specific  kinds  of  work,  and  to  general  intelligence. 

6 — Socialized  school  organization  both  as  regards  relationship 
of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  of  pupils  with  each  other, — partial 
student  self-government ;  and  most  important  of  all 

1 — Cultured,  enthusiastic,  earnest,  strong,  well- trained  teachers 
of  democratic  ideals. 

The  Junior  High  School  is  experimental!  So  is  democracy, 
so  is  life ! 

The  Junior  High  School  at  Rochester  is  really  a  wonderful 
institution.  E'o  expense  seems  to  have  been  spared  in  equipping 
this  school.  It  is  a  model  Junior  High  School  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  More  than  a  half  dozen  fully  equipped  'shops'  are 
in  use  daily  from  8.30  A.  M.  until  4.30  P.  M.,  and  are  also  at  the 
disposal  of  the  students  in  the  evening  schools.  This  school  com- 
bines all  the  features  of  those  at  Xorwalk  and  Solvay.  In  the 
Rochester  Junior  High  School,  ^New  York  City  has  a  splendid 
model  to  follow. 

Four  courses  are  offered, — commercial,  academic,  household 
arts,  and  industrial  arts  courses.  In  the  latter  course  every 
student  has  an  opportunity  (the  'try out')  to  do  ten  week's  work  in 
each  of  the  following  shops — cabinet  making,  pattern  making, 
wook-turning,  sheet-metal  working,  plumbing,  milling,  painting 
and  decorating,  electrical,  automobile  engine,  and  printing  shops. 
When  the  tour  is  completed,  the  student  is  in  a  position  to  deter- 
mine the  vocation  in  which  his  special  aptitude  lies. 

Especially  here,  in  the  Washington  Junior  High  School,  did 
I  find  this  wonderful  spirit  pervading  the  school,  together  with 
a  most  hearty  co-operation  of  teachers,  pupils,  and  the  princi- 
pal, Mr.  James  M.  Glass. 

As  a  result  of  the  beneficial  effects  rendered  by  the  Junior 
High  Schools  in  the  previously  mentioned  cities,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  l^ew  York  City  has  recommended  that  the  Junior 
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High  School  experiment  be  tried  in  thirteen  schools  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1916-1917  school  year.  A  number  of  this  city's  dis- 
trict superintendents  have  declaired  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
Junior  High  School  plan.  They  express  their  opinions  regard- 
ing this  project  as  follows : 
Superintendent  James  J.  Reyonlds: 

My  opinion  regarding  the  necessity  for  the  organization  of 
Junior  High  Schools  (or  the  higher  intermediate  schools)  is 
shovni  by  my  recommendation  that  at  least  two  be  immediately 
organized  in  this  Borough.  The  Junior  High  School  is  bound 
to  come,  as  it  is  the  proper  and  logical  step  for  the  relief  of 
the  over-crowded  high  schools. 
Superintendent  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer 

I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  founding  a  Junior 
High  School  not  only  for  increased  economy,  but  especially 
for  increased  efficiency.  This  was  an  idea  that  Edward  L. 
Stevens  and  I  often  discussed.  In  1902,  fourteen  years  ago, 
we  predicted  that  the  time  must  come  when  such  schools  would 
become  the  intermediate  link  between  the  elementary  school 
and  the  high  school. 
Superintendent  Henry  W.  Jameson : 

At  the  present  time  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Junior 
High  School  as  a  means  of  holding  pupils  of  the  ninth  year. 
When  I  first  began  to  teach,  over  forty  years  ago,  we  had  in 
St.  Louis  what  were  known  as  Branch  High  Schools — four  of 
them — three  of  which  were  attached  to  the  regular  elementary 
schools,  and  the  fourth  was  really  a  Junior  High  School  of 
three  grades — seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  years.  The  pupils 
who  completed  the  c<^urse  in  these  schools  were  admitted  on 
examination  to  the  second  year  in  the  Central  High  School, 
and  the  character  of  their  preparation  was  excellent.  So,  you 
see  that  I  was  early  induced  in  favor  of  such  schools. 
Superintendent  Joseph  H.  Wade : 

This  is  a  subject  which  appeals  strongly  to  me  and  to  several 
principals  in  these  districts.  I  have  a  very  strong  belief  in 
the  Junior  High  School,  and  I  hope  that  within  a  very  few 
months  one  or  two  such  schools  will  be  organized  in  these 
districts.     Such  organization  would  undoubtedly  result   in   a 
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decrease  in  the  number  of  children  who  leave  high  school  in 
the  first  year,  and  at  the  same  time  would  certainly  effect  a 
great  saving  to  the  city,  for  it  would  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  additional  sites  and  buildings  for  new  high  schools;  and 
lastly  it  would  result  in  the  saving  of  considerable  expense  to  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  attent  the  high  school. 
Superintendent  Grace  C.  Strachan : 

For  more  than  ten  years  I  have  publicly  been  in  favor  of  the 
Junior  High  School.  The  schedule  of  salaries  in  the  bill 
kno^vn  as  the  Gledhill-Foley  w^hich  the  Interborough  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Teachers  introduced  into  the  Legislature  in 
1909  carried  schedules  incorporating  this  belief. 
Superintendent  Benjamin  Veit: 

We  are  now  in  the  second  half  year  of  an  experiment,  which  may 
be  termed  a  Junior  High  School  in  Public  School  85,  Brooklyn. 
We  have  selected  those  6B  boys  who  expressed  their  desire  to 
go  to  a  classical  high  school,  and  who  have  shown  great  ability. 
The  introduction  of  high  school  subjects  in  the  seventh  year  has 
in  no  way  been  a  strain  on  the  lads  in  these  classes,  and  I  feel 
that  the  outcome  will  be  so  successful,  that  it  will  lead  to  a 
more  general   adoption   of  the   plan   throughout  the   city.     I 
am  one  who  feels  that  the  extension  of  this  work  will  relieve 
conditions  and  be  a  great  benefit  to  those  pupils  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  placed,  in  the  schools. 
We  can  now  understand  the  full  significance  of  the  Junior 
High  School  movement,  a  movement  which  had  its  rise  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  our  country,  but  whose  worth  was  so  quickly 
recognized  that  our  largest  cities  are  now  adopting  this  system. 
It  is  for  us  to  examine  its  workings  closely  and  to  determine 
whether  this  movement  which  undoubtedly  did  succeed  in  the 
smaller  cities  will  also  prove  a  success  in  cities  like  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Minneapolis  and  N"ew  York.* 

*A  full  bibliography  of  the  subject  treated  in  this  article  will  appear 
in  the  October  number  of  Education. — The  Editor. 


Patent  Medicine  Formulas  in  Our  Public 
School   Curriculums 

By  Edward  Everett  Cortrigiit,   Shelton  School, 
Bridgeport^  Conit. 

jjiimHiiinDmiiimiiit|  j£j^  ^[^q  is  ^ot  so  far  distant  that  "the  mind  of  man 
:  runneth  not  back"  when  the  medical  man  with  a 
1  greatly  limited  pharmacopoeia  and  a  still  more  lim-^ 
I    ited  examination  of  his  patient  preliminary  to  diag- 

|,„„,„ Q„,miiiim|  iiosis,  placed  his  faith  and  his  practice  in  less  than 

I  i   a  half  dozen  drugs  as  assistants  to  nature  in  disease. 

1  i   The  writer  is  unpleasantly  reminded   as  he  goes 

IjuiuiiiiiiiDiiiniiiiiiiE^  back  in  thought  to  earlier  years  that  the  diagnosis 
was  generally  made  after  putting  three  questions — two  to  nature 
and  the  third  to  the  patient.  The  former  consisted  in  taking  the 
pulse  in  a  most  serious  and  withal  mysterious  fashion,  and  in  not- 
ing the  external  condition  of  the  tongue,  while  the  latter — con- 
cerning the  action  of  the  bowels — ^was  often  as  not  eliminated.  This 
left  the  decision  wholly  to  nature  through  two  broad  general  ave- 
nues, with  no  information  of  any  kind  whatsoever  from  the  indi- 
vidual himself.  As  the  result  of  this  examination,  the  decision  was 
made  as  to  what  the  patient  needed  to  raise  him  again  to  man's 
.estate  in  the  firmam  nt  of  nature.  That  decision,  like  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  it  was  based,  resulted  in  a  prescription  from  the 
physician's  trinity  of  that  day — quinine,  calomel  or  opium,  in 
one  form  or  another. 

-N"ow  there  always  emerges  from  any  group  interested  in  some 
common  thing,  one  or  more  persons  who  with  vivid  imaginations 
see  the  thing  in  its  perspective  and  who  map  out  a  course  by  which 
to  arrive  at  results  more  quickly.  They  are  the  geniuses  of  all 
time  and  of  all  vocations.  Limited  statistics  and  personal  experi- 
ence shawed  that  of  this  trinity  of  drugs  out  of  every  hundred 
cases  treated,  quinine  was  used  a  certain  number  of  times,  say 
twenty ;  calomel  was  used  fifty  and  opium  thirty.  These  philoso- 
phers saw  the  thing  perfectly  clearly — that  since  one  did  not  seri- 
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ously  counteract  the  other  a  mixture  of  one-fifth  quinine,  one-half 
calomel  and  the  remainder  opium  would  cure  everyhody,  and  this 
without  the  wholly  unnecessary  trouble  and  inconvenience  of 
seeing  the  individual  at  all.  The  saving  of  time  and  money  would 
be  incalculable — a  boon  to  mankind  without  comparison,  and  the 
M.  D.,  instead  of  selfishly  limiting  himself  to  those  persons  whom 
he  could  see,  could  multiply  himself  and  his  good,  in  the  world 
which  wanted  so  badly  to  be  cured,  many,  many  fold. 

Thus  the  patent  medicine  IDEA  came  into  being — born  of  a 
philosophical  mind,  intent  upon  standardizing  the  administering 
of  the  remedies  needed  for  restoration  to  health  upon  the  average 
ifian  as  a  sure  foundation,  and  viewed  as  such,  it  was  an  achiev- 
ment  of  which  to  be  proud — a  philosophical  victory  of  "mind  over 
matter"  as  our  Christian  Science  friends  say.  True,  the  physi- 
cians who  lacked  the  imagination  sufficient  to  set  up  such  a  pro- 
found method  of  healing  but  who  nevertheless  had  a  distinct  vision 
of  crippled  income  through  the  effects  of  this  wholesale  curing  of 
sick  humanity  at  once  arose  and  branded  it  a  fake ;  but  then  there 
will  always  be  those  who  are  disgustingly  practical  and  over-con- 
servative in  lines  of  new  thought ;  true  also  that  the  makers  of  our 
latter  day  patents  in  the  drug  stores  take  no  chances  on  their  pa- 
tients not  feeling  better — that  is,  'physically  enthusiastic — so  that 
the  proportions  are  changed  and  the  "enthusiastic"  principle  which 
has  been  added  is  there,  purely  as  a  preservative,  of  course.  But 
these  facts  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  I  am  proving,  which 
is  this:  that  the  patent  medicine  IDEA,  admittedly  an  advance 
through  generalization  and  philosophical  reasoning,  had  as  its 
basic  principle  the  administering  of  a  mixture  of  curative  agents — 
balanced  as  completely  as  they  might  be  through  experience — but 
with  total  disregard  of  the  individual ,  his  heredity,  his  environ- 
ment, his  experience  or  his  reaction  thereto,  to  be  administered 
just  as  school  boys  trade  jackknives — "sight  unseen". 

'Now  the  old-time  physician  was  a  success — a  respected  man 
in  his  community.  He  moved  in  the  best  society;  others  always 
listened  when  he  talked,  which  is  a  pretty  good  test  by  the  way, 
and  he  had  no  accusers — alive.  It  must  be  admitted  that  with  his 
limited  training,  his  still  more  limited  pill  chest  and  his 
method    of    approach    in    the    matter,  he    did  remarkably    well. 
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The  patent  medicine  man  gave  him  a  hard  run  because  his  methods 
could  be  employed  wholesale,  while  whatever  might  be  justly  said 
against  the  M.  D.,  he  did  meet  his  people  as  individuals  and  treat 
them  as  such. 

Educationally,  traditions  tell  us  that  the  schoolmaster's  cura- 
tive agents  were  also  three  in  number — reading,  'ritin'  and  Arith- 
metic, with  an  occasional  fourth  added  for  those  with  whom  the 
traditional  three  did  not  effect  a  cure — the  hirch.  Like  his  medi- 
cal contemporary  his  labor,  was  basically  individual,  if  not  dis- 
criminatingly so.  His  remedies  were  few  but  his  doses  were  cor- 
respondingly large  and  their  effects  lasting.  But  note  the  analogy, 
with  a  growth  in  the  number  of  curative  agents,  both  educationally 
and  medically,  comes  the  philosopher,  the  standardizer,  who  is  so 
certain  that  he  knows  the  proportions,  that  he  patents  the  process, 
with  a  uniform  dose  to  be  administered  "sight  unseen"  and  with 
total  disregard  for  the  individual,  his  history,  his  experience  or 
his  reaction.  Out  of  the  results  educationally,  comes  the  standard- 
ized public  school  system^  put  up  under  a  formula  different  in  each 
state  or  town  but  with  each  patentee  certain  that  his  is  correctly 
compounded.  Like  the  patent  medicine  patentee,  he  doesn't  even 
ask  to  see  his  patient.  Standardized  on  chronological  age  as  a 
basis,  his  only  question  is  "How  old  is  he?"  "^ine."  All  right, 
turn  to  page  16  of  my  circular  and  the  prescription  is  there,  like  a 
ready-made  suit,  all  ready  to  jump  into.  It  runs  something  like 
this: 

R.  60  drops  arithmetic 

15  drops  music 

16  drops  writing  I^ote:  "This  is  the  standard  dose 
30  drops  reading  based  on  a  formula  now  on  file  with 
45  drops  geography  the  Department  at  Washington.  If 
50  drops  language  the  desired  i-esults  are  not  obtained, 
30  drops  manual  training  the  case  is  abnormal.   Repeat." 

15  drops  spelling 
10  drops  exercise 

Dosage:      Mix  in   any   order  and   administer   daily   for   five 
months. 

ISTow  the  history  of  the  patented  medicine  and  of  the  patented 
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curriculum  is  the  same — it  doesnt  work.  Outside  of  that  it  is 
all  right.  The  idea  is  a  beautiful  one,  but  the  results  are  disap- 
pointing. The  complaints  are  coming  in  from  the  users — not  to 
use  a  harsher  term — of  both,  that  it  does  not  accomplish  what  the 
circulars  promised,  and  the  reply  to  both  is  the  same,  "You  stopped 
too  soon — take  it  again."  So  the  patients  re-invest — at  least  they 
do  on  the  educational  side.  I  am  not  an  authority  on  the  medical 
side  and  the  few  druggists  I  have  approached  have  evaded  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  inferred  that  it  was  a  wise  business  precaution.  Our 
studies  in  retardation  show  that  in  all  cities  the  users  are  "repeat- 
ing the  dose"  by  the  thousands.  In  fact,  more  than  three  in  every 
ten  are  evidently  "special  cases",  with  the  disease  having  an  enor- 
mous hold  on  them. 

For  months  the  best  enlightened  journalism  in  America  has 
been  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  protest  and  enlightment  about  the 
patent  medicine  business.  This  has  been  done  on  the  grounds  that 
at  best  it  was  only  an  illusion ;  that  it  did  not  accomplish  what  the 
circulars  claimed  and  that  as  such  it  was  fraudulent,  and  in  many 
instances  it  was  postively  harmful.  The  results  of  the  campaign 
have  been  an  awakening  of  the  intelligent  public  conscience  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  main  a  fake  had  been  worked  on  the  public,  and  a 
lessened  use  of  the  so-called  remedies. 

Parallel  with  this  campaign,  though  more  tempered  in  its 
language  and  more  widely  scattered  through  all  classes  of  period- 
icals— now  in  the  educational  journal  and  again  in  the  progressive 
monthlies,  weeklies  or  dailies — but  all  with  the  same  aim,  there 
has  been  proclaimed  the  acknowledgment  and  the  warning  that 
our  public  schools'  traditional  curriculum  in  its  patented  method 
of  dealing  with  pupils  en  masse,  has  not  produced  the  results 
claimed  anywhere  in  the  country  and  that  as  such,  it  was  somewhat 
of  a  fake,  and  calling  loudly  for  reform.  The  ingrained  and  iii- 
herited  reverence  for  the  "medicine  man"  as  an  almost  universal 
expression  of  human  life  is  not  more  deep  seated  than  is  the  rever- 
ence for  and  the  belief  in  the  established  public  schools.  This  has 
added  enormously  to  the  work  of  the  campaign  to  secure  a  curricu- 
lum other  than  the  modern  traditional  one —  the  one  whose  chief 
excuse  is  ever  that  this  and  that  must  be  done  now  to  prepare  these 
children  for  the  high  school  and  the  college  w^hen  the  bald  fact  is 
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that  lees  than  2%  of  our  school  population  ever  reaches  the  col- 
lege. Such  "meddling"  with  the  curriculum  has  raised  a  storm  of 
protest  from  this  same  2%  and  has  been  looked  upon  by  them  as 
''educational  sacrilege." 

The  public  school  system  of  the  United  States  may  be  pic- 
tured as  a  succession  of  broad  steps,  sixteen  in  number  and  of  such 
length  that  the  bottom  step  (and  if  so  why  not  those  above  ?)  accom- 
modates five  millions  of  candidates — a  miniature  German  army. 
Like  the  elementary  orders  in  that  marching  army  the  commands 
are  heard  from  each  of  the  corporals  in  charge  of  companies  of 
forty:  "One,  two,  three,  STEP,  one,  two,  three,  STEP"— but  un- 
like that  same  German  army  they  do  not  STEP  to  the  command. 
Glance  upward  at  that  eighth  step,  less  than  half  the  distance  pro- 
vided and  you'll  see  a  small  group  of  people,  but  the  step  is  five 
times  too  long  to  accommodate  those  who  could  reach  it.  And 
those  last  four  steps — those  to  which  we  pointed  so  inspiringly 
and  the  demands  for  which  we  permitted  to  regulate  entirely  the 
work  on  the  lower  ones — count  the  people  carefully  and  you  will 
find  that  you  can  gather  them  all  together  on  one  step  and  that 
that  step  will  be  twenty  times  too  long.  !N'ow  I  ask  in  all  con- 
science, shall  the  demands  of  this  2%  determine  in  toto  the  work 
of  the  millions  below  ?  Can  we  longer  permit  the  appalling  mor- 
tality on  those  first  eight  steps  ? 

The  public  school  system  has  passed  through  two  distinct 
stages  and  has  entered  the  third.  Eirst  came  the  time  when  the 
whole  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  curriculum  alone,  next  with  the 
advent  and  leadership  of  Horace  Mann  the  emphasis  shifted  to  the 
teacher,  but  the  signs  of  the  times  point  strongly  to  the  fact  that 
neither  the  curriculum  nor  yet  the  teacher  is  to  absorb  our  atten- 
tion educationally — though  both  are  important  and  must  be  studied 
in  their  relations  to  the  whole  problem — but  that  the  emphasis  of 
the  future  as  the  third  stage  is  to  be  placed  on  the  child.  N"ot  the 
mythical  average  child,  but  the  actual  individual  sitting  in  the 
front  seat  near  the  windoAv. 

Through  a  program  of  intelligent  child  study,  as  a  back- 
ground, through  the  introduction  of  and  emphasis  upon  the  kinder- 
garten as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system,  through  the  ped- 
agogy which  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  our  classes  of  feeble  minded 
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children,  with  Binet  as  one  great  leader,  through  our  own  coura- 
geous and  progTessive  university  research  workers  at  Columbia, 
Wisconsin,  Yale,  Clark  and  others,  and  through  a  multitude  of 
other  ways,  we  are  coming  to  recognize  that  the  enormous  mortality 
in  all  grades  of  all  cities  with  traditional  curriculums  is  the  price 
we  are  paying  for  our  failure  to  recognize  in  the  school  system  as 
a  social  institution  as  Christ  did  in  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
— an  organized  means  to  secure  the  full  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  with  emphasis  on  anything  that  he  most  needs.  And  as  in 
regard  to  that  Sabbath  so  is  it  equally  true  that  "the  school  is  made 
for  the  child,  and  not  the  child  for  the  school."  That  is,  after  all 
and  beyond  all,  our  curriculum  and  our  trained  teachers  as  well 
must  alike  fail  unless  we  study  the  individual  child  to  discover 
what  he  needs  to  round  out  his  development  and  make  him  dis- 
tinctly an  individual.  He  is  and  must  be  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  scheme. 

It  is  a  law  of  physics  that  the  stability  of  any  object  depends 
chiefly  on  the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  and  that  to  disre- 
gard this  is  inviting  disaster.  All  signs  point  to  the  traditional 
curriculum's  being  leveled  by  disregarding  the  working  of  this 
law. 

Our  medical  friends  have  abandoned  the  old  methods  and  now 
by  means  of  the  X-ray,  the  blood  test,  the  urine  test,  the  blood 
pressure  test,  the  study  of  the  hereditary  tendency  and  by  a 
score  of  other  things  the  patient  is  studied  as  an  individual,  possi- 
bly different  from  any  other  who  ever  applied,  in  his  reaction  to 
every  treatment.  And  not  only  is  he  studied  as  such,  but  his 
treatment  which  is  based  upon  the  inferences  from  this  study  has 
for  its  basis  the  conception  that  his  case  is  special — indeed  all 
cases  are.  That  is,  medical  science  has  progressed  so  far  that  it 
recognizes  as  a  foundation  fact  that  each  person  has  a  distinct  re- 
action to  stimuli  of  all  kinds  and  that  he  may  not  be  successfully 
treated  as  an  average  man,  but  must  be  approached  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

In  a  recent  walk  down  the  street  I  was  attracted  by  a  group 
of  men  and  women  before  the  window  of  a  prominent  hardware 
store.  Upon  reaching  the  window  I  found  a  woman  demonstrator. 
Her  materials  were  several  thin  strips  of  wood  about  two  inches 
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by  eight  inches,  carefully  planed  and  sandpapered,  a  brush  and 
one  can  of  Bridgeport  stain.  As  she  picked  up  piece  after  piece 
of  wood  to  apply  the  stain  I  could  detect  no  difference  in  the  wood 
as  originally  prepared — they  all  looked  alike;  but  instantly  after 
application  the  effect  was  marked.  The  flat  uniformity  of  the 
whitewood,  the  heavy  graining  of  the  oak,  the  beautiful  colorings 
of  the  cherry  and  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  pine  were  all  little 
short  of  miraculous.  The  same  stain  was  applied  to  each,  the  ma- 
terials all  looked  alike  at  the  beginning,  but  the  effect  was  start- 
ling in  the  differences  produced.  The  differences  were  not  super- 
ficial, they  could  not  be  seen — they  were  rather  differences  of  cell 
constitution,  of  soils  and  conditions  of  growth  as  well  as  of  selec- 
tive chemistry  in  absorption.  These  differences  were  inherent  in 
the  material  pieces  and  the  reaction  of  each  to  the  uniform  appli- 
cation given  was  so  characteristically  individual  that  the  pieces 
could  no  longer  be  used  side  by  side  for  any  purpose  other  than 
that  of  contrast. 

Evidences  are  multiplying  that  our  public  school  work  will 
sooner  or  later  be  adjusted  to  this  new  viewpoint.  In  opportunities 
for  prevocational  guidance  and  experimentation,  in  systems  of 
medical  inspection,  which  basically  recognizes  the  individuality  of 
the  child,  in  our  dental  clinics  both  repair  and  preventive,  through 
our  playgrounds  supervised  and  otherwise,  through  our  nurses 
giving  attention  to  unfortunate  cases,  through  cooperation  with 
charity  organizations  and  through  a  score  of  other  ways  the  rays 
of  light  are  stretching  to  us  from  the  dawn  of  a  day  in  education 
whose  method  shall  be  so  distinctly  individual  that,  providing  the 
varying  environment  and  a  sympathetic  comrade  as  instructor,  we 
shall  say  to  each  candidate,  "work  out  your  owm  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling." 

The  author  of  an  excellent  set  of  physiologies,  in  discussing 
when  and  how  often  children  should  eat,  declares  that  the  three- 
meal-a-day  plan  is  simply  an  adult  scheme  for  the  convenience  of 
the  housewife — a  system  without  regard  for  the  rights  or  demands 
of  the  juvenile  members  of  the  home.  It  is  somewhat  to  be  feared 
that  the  same  indictment  could  be  brought  against  the  public  school 
system  and  a  conviction  secured  on  the  grounds  that  the  system 
was  planned  for  the  convenience  of  supervisors,  without  taking  into 
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account  the  rights  and  demands  of  the  very  ones  for  whom  society 
established  and  maintains  it — the  children. 

We  may  as  well  face  the  facts,  tradition  or  no  tradition.  Our 
school  system  has  set  the  rate  of  one  grade  per  year  as  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  its  own  efficiency.  Applying  its  own  standard  the 
system  fails  by  nearly  50%  among  the  survivors  now  in  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  enormous  number  who  have  left  it  because  they  be- 
came discouraged.  Men  and  women  as  well  as  boys  and  girls  sel- 
dom stick  to  a  thing  at  which  they  are  not  reasonably  successful. 
Education  in  a  republic  is  life  itself,  but  the  product  of  the  system 
has  meant  death  instead  to  thousands  of  discouraged  boys  and 
girls  whose  sin  or  shortcoming  is  that  their  type  of  mind  was  not 
bookish.  Our  jails  are  crowded,  and  if  we  may  believe  their  keep- 
ers, with  victims  of  a  system  which  makes  uniform  demands  upon 
all  alike ;  our  reform  schools  are  eloquent  with  the  failure  to  make 
good  en  masse  in  the  strenuous  competition  of  today ;  our  charities 
departments  investigators  tell  us  that  two  things  produce  the  most 
of  their  work — drink  and  inability  to  do  any  one  thing  well,  and 
the  !N"ational  Child  Labor  Committee  concludes  that  "all  the  girls 
and  nine  tenths  of  the  boys  who  enter  upon  bread-winning  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  find  employment  only  in  the  low  wage  indus- 
tries and  remain  unskilled  workers  all  through  their  lives."  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  these  immature  workers  became  such  be- 
cause the  public  school  placed  a  stigma  upon  them. 

The  fundamental  premises  of  the  public  schools  as  hereto- 
fore planned  are  these :  that  each  child  can  master  with  even  tho- 
roughness exactly  the  same  length  of  lesson  each  day ;  that  all  are 
physically  able  to  give  an  equal  amount  and  intensity  of  attention ; 
that  all  will  make  the  same  rate  of  progress  and  that  all  are  going 
to  high  school  and  college.  IN'ot  one  of  these  assumptions  is  true 
and  the  result  is  a  mass  of  youthful  humanity  uninterested  and 
discouraged,  protesting  through  truancy,  disorder  and  disobedience 
and  escaping  wholly  as  soon  as  the  law  will  permit,  not  caring 
where  only  so  long  as  they  escape.  And  we  call  these  people  by 
many  unfair  terms,  but  all  of  which  "in  the  trade"  means 
SECOINTDS.  Any  commercial  institution  which  after  eliminat- 
ing all  broken,  underdone  and  overdone  articles  on  the  way  up  to 
completion,  still  found  one  half  of  its  product  "seconds"  might 
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first  try  a  new  board  of  directors,  but  more  likely  would  go  out 
of  business. 

"No,  the  standardized  public  school  with  its  traditionally  pre- 
cious notions  doesn't  and  hasn't  worked.  Our  problem,  and  it  is  a 
great  one,  is  to  set  up  and  find  ways  and  means  to  operate  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  which  has  for  its  foundation  the  truths  that  no  two 
pupils  are  alike  either  mentally  or  physically,  that  no  two  can 
learn  at  the  identical  same  rate  and  that  therefore  education  can- 
not be  spread  over  like  salve,  but  must  make  its  appeal  distinctly, 
directly  and  forcibly  to  the  individual. 


The  Camper's  Dawn 

Fresh  from  the  dews  of  sleep, 
Shadowed  by  mountains  steep. 
Curtained  by  colors  deep, 
Glows  the  world  waking. 

Soft  is  the  herald's  call — 
Clear  note  of  bird — that's  all ; 
Bright  beams  that  slanting  fall 
Waken  the  waiting. 

Cool  is  the  summer  air; 
Unspoiled  the  day  so  fair; 
Turn  toward  the  East  in  prayer; 
Welcome  the  Morning. 


Marion  Shirley  Cole, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Outline  Study  of  Cicero's  First  Catilinian 

Oration* 

By  Superintendent  A.   T.   Sutton, 
Chelan^  \Yashington. 

ITovember  9,  63  B.  C. 
Morning?  (Cf.  Ch.  IV,  L.  6,  "si— consequentur.") 
Delivered  in  the  Forum  before  a  convocation  of  the  people, 
A.     To  the  people. 

1.  Chapter  I. 

a.     Introduction. 

I.     Catiline  driven  from  the  city  must  now  wage  an  open 
warfare. 
II.     He  must  hate  to  leave  his  fellow  citizens  alive. 

2.  Chapter  II. 

a.  This  age  is  to  blame  for  his  not  being  put  to  death: 
why  I  did  not  have  him  killed. 

b.  I  wish  he  had  taken  all  his  friends  and  allies  along. 

3.  Chapter  III. 

a.  His  army  compared  with  ours ;  his  army  not  so'  much 
to  be  feared  as  the  deserters  of  the  army. 

b.  I  know  all  their  plans,  so  why  do  they  wait  ? 

4.  Chapter  lY. 

a.  I  have  gained  my  point ;  you  all  know  of  the  comspiracy ; 
severe  measures  now  demanded. 

b.  Yet  now  I  would  grant  this — that  the  conspirators  join 
their  chief. 

c.  Character  of  Catiline  and  his  followers. 

5.  Chapter  Y. 

a.  Diversity  of  Catiline's  pursuits;  character  of  his  com- 
panions ;  who  can  bear  this — that  such  men  should  plot 
against  us. 

*  For  similar  Outlines  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  the  first  Catilinian 
Oration  by  the  same  author,  see  Education  for  Nov.,  1914,  Feb.,  March, 
May,  October  and  December,  1915. 
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b.  My  consulship,  if  it  removes  such  men  as  these,  will 
lengthen  the  life  of  the  republic. 

c.  The  enemies  of  this  republic  are  within  her  own  walls: 
my  plans  in  this  threatened  internal  war. 

6.     Chapter  VI. 

a.     As  regards  my  dismissing  Catiline  from  the  city :  review 
of  the  situation  in  oration  I. 
Y.     Chapter  VII. 

a.     Hard  lot  of  those  who  govern  a  republic;  even  some  of 
you  may  consider  him  unfortunate,  and  me  as  cruelly 
tyrannical, 
b.     But  in  a  few  days  sentiment  will  change  and  I  shall 
be  censured  for  letting  him  escape. 
c.     Let  us  hope  he  may  go  into  exile. 
8.     Chapter  VIII. 

a.  It  is  not  the  avowed,  but  the  secret  enemy  among  us 
that  is  to  be  feared. 

b.  The  classes  of  our  political  foes : 

I.     Men  of  property  who  hope  by  a  revolution  to  get 
rid  of  their  debts  and  still  hold  their  property. 
Chapter  IX. 

II.  Men  harrassed  by  debts  who  hope,  through  revolu- 
tion, to  gain  supreme  power:  they  will  find  their 
hopes  impossible  of  realization. 
III.  A  third  class,  already  touched  by  age,  but  still 
vigorous  from  constant  exercise :  I  warn  them  not 
to  think  of  proscriptions  and  dictatorships. 
Chapter  X. 

IV.     Men  various,  promiscous,  turbulent,  who  carry  old 
debts. 

V.  Parricides,    assassins,    infamous    characters    who 

can  not  be  separated  from  Catiline 

VI.  Last  class  is  of  gamblers,  unclean  and  shameless 
citizens — ^but  sleek  and  showy — bosom  friends 
and  body  guard  of  Catiline. 
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9.     Chapter  XL 

a.  Against  these  splendid  troops  of  Catiline  array  your 
guards  and  your  armies. 

b.  Motives  of  the  two  armies  contrasted. 

10.  Chapter  XII. 

a.  As  this  is  the  case,  defend  your  homes;  I  shall  defend 
the  city;  the  municipal  towns  shall  be  defended;  the 
gladiators  will  be  held -in  check. 

b.  Duty  entrusted  to  Metellus. 

c.  Once  more  I  warn  those  plotters.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
go,  let  him  go  but  let  no  one  stir  in  the  city  if  I  detect  him. 

11.  Chapter  XIII. 

a.  The  ease  with  which  all  these  precautions  shall  be  taken. 

b.  You  shall  be  saved  by  the  punishment  of  a  few  who 
deserve  it. 

c.  In  this  promise  I  rely  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  immortal 
Gods. 

d.  You  Romans  should  implore  the  Gods  to  preserve  this 
splendid  city. 

Third  Catilian  Oeatioit. 

December  3,  63  B.  C.  late  afternoon. 
Delivered  from  the  rostra  to  the  people  assembled  in  mass  conven- 
tion in  the  Forum. 

A.     To  the  people. 

1.  Introduction. 
a.     Chapter  I. 

I.     This  day  you  see  the  republic,  your  lives,  fortunes 
and  loved  ones  saved  from  utter  ruin. 
II.     I  want  ^0  show  how  the  great  danger  was  detected 
and  avoided. 

2.  Discussion. 

a.     Chapter  II. 

I.     I  employed  spies  to  report  the  movements  of  those 
conspirators  who  did  not  go  with  Catiline. 
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II.     The  AUobrogian  conspiracy. 

(A)  Lentulus'  proposition  to  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Allobroges. 

(B)  .  Letters  for  Catiline  given  to  these  ambassa- 

dors :  the  arrest  at  the  Mulvian  bridge. 

b.  Chapter  III. 

I.     After  the  fight  at  the  bridge  the  letters  entrusted 
to  the  Allobroges  were  delivered  to  the  praetors; 
ambassadors  arrested  and  brought  to  me. 
II.     I  refuse  to  break  the  seals  of  the  letters. 

c.  Chapters  IV,  Y. 

I.     In  the  presence  of  the  senate,  principal  conspira- 
ators,  and  the  Allobroges,  the  whole  plot  was  ex- 
posed. 

d.  Chapter  YL 

I.     Decree  of  the  senate: 

(A)  Yote  of  thanks  to  me  and  the  praetors. 

(B)  Take  the  conspirators  into  custody. 

(C)  Thanksgiving  to  be  observed  in  my  name. 

e.  Chapter  YII. 

I.  Conspiracy  crushed  thus  as  a  result  of  my  driving 
Catiline  out  of  the  city.  ^ 

II.     His  dangerous  character. 

f.  Chapters  YIII,  IX. 

I.     Portents  sent  by  the  Gods  to  warn  us. 

II.  The  Gods  have  guided  me — only  they  could  have 
guided  in  the  affair  with  the  Allobroges. 

3.     Conclusion. 

a.  ^Chapter  X. 

I.     You  should  observe  these  days  of  thanksgiving. 
II.     Eeflect  on   other  civil   dissentions   and  see  what 
this  might  have  been  in  comparison. 
III.     I  have  preserved  the  city  and  its  citizens. 

b.  Chapters  XI,  XII. 

I.  I  only  ask  to  be  held,  together  with  another 
(Pompey)  in  grateful  remembrance:  it  is  your 
duty  to  see  that  no  harm  befalls  me. 
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II.  My  ambition  has  been  attained  ;  the  rest  of  my 
days  I  want  to  live  so  that  the  state  will  always 
remember  my  deeds  and  the  motives  that  inspired 
them. 

FOURTH  catali:n'ia:n'  ORATIOX. 

December  5,  63,  B.  C. 
Senate  summoned  in  the  morning.     Perhaps  the  oration  was  in 

the  afternoon. 

Delivered  in  the  Temple  of  Concord  before  the  Senate  in  reply 
to  Julius  Caesar,  who  had  just  spoken  in  favor  of  confiscation  of 
property  and  perpetual  imprisonment  as  a  punishment  for  the 
conspirators. 

A.     To  the  Senate. 

1.  Introduction. 

a.  Chapters  I,  II. 

I.     I  realize  my  peril;  but  the  fates  have  appointed 
my  consulship  for  the  preservation  of  the  city. 
II.     I  am  prepared  to  pay  the  penalty  for  my  efforts 
to  serve  you  well;  the  situation  summarized,  ap- 
peal to  the  "patres  conscripti." 

b.  Chapter  III. 

I.     You  have  virtually  decided  upon  the  punish- 
ment of  the  conspirators.     (How  ?) 
II.     Yet  I  am  going  to  take  it  up  as  a  fresh  matter  and 
put  it  to  a  formal  vote. 

2.  Discussion. 

a.  Chapter  lY. 

I.     The  two  opinions  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators. 
II.     The  stand  of  Dacius  Silanus ;  that  of  Caius  Caesar. 

III.  My  argimient  in  brief,  as  opposed  to  Caesar's  pro- 
posed course. 

b.  Chapter  Y. 

I.     For  my  welfare  you  would  follow  Caesar's  plan ; 
but  my  safety  must  yield  to  the  public  good. 
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II.     His  opinion  is  sure  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the 
state. 

c.  Chapter  YI. 

I.  If  Caesar's  motion  is  adopted  we  can  shelter  our- 
selves from  the  wrath  of  the  multitude  behind  his 
popularity :  if  Silanus'  is  adopted  we  have  adopted 
a  punishment  actually  more  lenient  than  Caesar 
advocated. 

B.  To  the  Gods. 

Exclamation  in  VII. 

C.  To  the  senate. 

d.  Chapter  VII,  VIII. 

I.     The  opinion  of  the  populace  as  to  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted. 
II.     Cicero's  appeal  to  the  senators. 

e.  Chapters  IX,  X. 

I.     Your  country's  appeal  to  you  to  decide  wisely. 
II.     It  rests  with  you  whether  one  false  decision  shall 
destroy  our  dominion,  our  liberty,  and  our  for- 
tunes. 
III.     As  to  my  own  personal  danger. 
IV.     My  glory  is  greater  than  that  of  Rome's  greatest 
generals. 
3.     Conclusion, 
a.     Chapter  XT. 

I.     For  my  services  I  seek  nought  but  the  remem- 
brance of  this  occasion. 
II.     Decide  boldly,  for  I  will  obey  your  decrees  and 
shall  be  able  to  defend  and  execute  wtiat  you  de- 
cide upon. 
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Floeence  M.  Hopkins^  Libkabian  Central  High  School^ 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


|3iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiii.iiiiiit|0DERI^  life  is  so  tied  up  with  commercial  interests 
!  It  yf  i  ^^^*  even  the  progress  of  so  delicate  a  matter  as 
I  I  y  I  I  education  can  sometimes  be  measured  in  material 
I  I    terms,  and  a  fair  estimate  made  of  it^  development 

$]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicS  ^^7  considering  the  business  firms  which  have  been 
I  I   organized  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  finer  feel- 

I  I    ings  from  behind.     A  survev  of  commercial  exhi- 

*^""'"""'°""""'""*  bits  shown  at  any  educational  convention  could 
scarcely  fail  to  impress  one  with  the  fact  that  America  is  putting 
forth  a  great  effort  to  make  her  schools  excel  in  equipment  as 
well  as  in  scholarship,  and  that  she  has  succeeded  to  fcuch  an 
extent  that  the  production  of  this  equipment  has  become  an  ex- 
tensive financial  investment  under  the  management  of  business 
firms  of  high  standing.  Such  an  exhibit  visualizes  recent  pro- 
gress in  an  impressive  and  interesting  way.  Most  of  the  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  visiting  such  exhibits  would  have  no  mem- 
ory whatsoever  of  being  required,  in  their  childhood,  to  use 
equipments  other  than  a  slate,  a  pencil,  a  book,  and  a  blackboard. 
Saws  and  hammers  and  carpenter  benches  and  cooking  cabinets 
and  gas  stoves  and  sewing  machines  and  laundry  tubs  would  have 
had  no  place  in  an  educational  exhibit  twenty-five  years  ago,  nor 
would  they  now  have  a  place  were  not  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic science  being  systematically  taught  in  the  regular  school 
curricula.  In  a  relative  way,  the  exhibit  of  typewriters,  dupli- 
cating devices,  filing  cabinets,  show  the  progress  of  the  commer- 
cial side  of  education.  Dumb  bells,  rope-ladders  and  other  ap-, 
paratus  prove  that  the  gymnasium  has  come  to  stay.  Lanterns, 
moving  picture  films,  Victor  records,  indicate  that  the  enter- 
taining feature  of  education  is  increasing.  Movable  partitions, 
drinking  fountains,  adjustable  desks,  reveal  the  study  of  physi- 
cal comforts.  School  gardens,  reproductions  of  art,  decorative 
lettering,  serve  to  show  the  interest  in  the  artistic  side  of  school 
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life.  Automobile  school  coaches  prophesy  that  children  from 
rural  communities  may  have  the  advantages  of  a  large  school 
plant  because  of  the  possibility  of  eliminating  distances. 

When  one  stops  to  think  of  what  this  vast  array  of  school  equip- 
ment shows,  one  is  apt  to  wonder  if  there  is  anything  left  to 
be  developed  in  the  field  of  education.  And  yet  no  one  is  com- 
pletely satisfied,  and  we  are  prone  to  consider  the  question  put 
to  us  by  Kobert  Browning. 

'Now  who  shall  arbitrate  ? 

Ten  men  love  what  I  hate, 

Shun  what  I  follow, 

Slight  what  I  receive; 

Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes 

Match  me :  we  all  surmise, 

They  this  thing,  and  I  that. 

Whom  shall  my  soul  believe? 
The  teacher  interested  in  commercial  education  is  likely  to 
shun  what  the  teacher  of  music  follows,  and  the  teacher  of  art 
slights  what  the  teacher  of  science  receives.  But  if  any  one 
feature  in  the  whole  system  could  be  found  to  touch  upon  all 
other  features,  verily  this  should  be  the  one  in  which  the  soul 
of  education  could  believe. 

Now  is  there  any  one  medium  of  education,  except  the  library, 
;which  touches  all  possible  interests  ?  BooTis  are  needed  at  every 
step  of  life,  from  the  earliest  days  of  picture  books  to  the  de- 
clining days  of  philosphy  and  reflection.  The  library  is  the 
one  means  for  continuing  education  after  school  direction  is  over ; 
hence  the  more  a  student  can  be  made  to  feel  at  home  among 
books  the  stronger  his  inclinations  will  be  to  follow  a  life  of 
independent  study. 

Our  public*  libraries  have  done  valiant  work  in  showing  what 
an  important  place  a  library  holds  in  the  educational  life  of  a 
community  and  have  proved  that  education  is  never  finished, 
that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  self-direction  after  all,  and  that  one 
of  the  most  vital  needs  is  to  train  the  self  to  know  how  to  be  a 
director  instead  of  an  imitator.  Though  the  primary  work  of 
a  public  library  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  public,  so  generous 
is  the  library  spirit,  so  confident  has  it  been  of  its  mission,  that 
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it  has  shared  most  cordially  its  equipment,  its  limited  appropria- 
tions, and  its  labors,  with  the  school  whose  complicated  courses  of 
study  have  been  so  absorbing  that  the  library  interests  have 
been  seriously  neglected.  Our  schools,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic, owe  a  deep  and  lasting  gratitute  to  our  public  libraries.  Few 
normal  schools  have  given  the  systematic  study  to  children's  litera- 
ture that  is  now  given  to  it  by  those  in  training  for  children's 
librarians.  The  work  of  the  "story  hour"  is  a  veritable  "move- 
Inent"  for  the  development  of  a  taste  for  the  best  literature  in 
our  future  citizens  and  therefore,  for  American  national  life. 
Work  of  this  character  reveals  that  the  school  authorities  should  do 
their  full  share  in  its  furtherance  instead  of  continuing  to  lean  upon 
the  generous  help  offered  by  their  elder  sister,  the  public  library, 
who  sees  with  single  vision  because  of  single  interest,  the  full 
import  of  the  matter.  The  school  should  not  allow  this  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  public  libraries  to  be  encouraged  or  to 
grow  unless  local  conditions  make  such  a  sacrifice  a  matter  of 
expediency.  The  public  libraries  have  proved  to  the  schools  that 
a  great  field  is  white  unto  the  harvest.  They  have  been  pioneers 
and  missionaries  for  the  schools.  They  have  done  great  w^ork  in 
encouraging  and  in  supplying  supplementary  reading;  they  are 
doing  a  great  work  in  connection  with  all  of  the  schools  all  of  the 
time,  but  the  field  has  grown  and  is  one  which  is  growing,  probably 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  one  field  in  school  life,  and,  like 
all  other  large  modern  activities,  should  be  divided.  The  modern 
library  is  a  laboratory,  and  like  other  laboratories  should  have 
its  material  at  hand  in  the  school  building  and  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  one  trained  to  handle  it.  If  the  school  libra- 
rian is  in  every  sense  a  faculty  member,  one  in  position,  author- 
ity, opportunity,  compensation,  with  other  teachers  of  the  local 
system  she  has  a  hold  upon  the  situation  which  could  never  be 
gained  by  one  not  so  connected. 

"Go  to  the  library  and  look  it  up"  is  an  easy  direction  for  a 
teacher  to  give  a  class  but  a  very  difficult  one  for  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  class  to  follow  and  for  the  librarian  to  fulfil.  Take 
a  few  concrete  examples  from  actual  experience;  "Life  in  a 
castle,"  "Description  of  a  storm,"  "Prominent  authors  imder  the 
reign  of  three  English  queens."     Each  one  of  these  examples 
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requires  individual  attention  to  each  individual  pupil  in  search 
for  the  information.  Such  references  cannot  be  massed  and  cared 
for  in  a  numerical  system,  but  they  must  be  looked  for  in  many 
different  books,  all  of  which  require  time  and  attention.  ISTot 
infrequently  a  class  of  thirty  or  more  will  be  sent  to  a  library 
which  contains  only  one  book  for  a  required  lesson  on  the  refer- 
ence desired ;  many  times  the  teacher  herself  has  drawn  that  book 
out.  Such  conditions  as  these  are  discouraging  to  the  pupil, 
detrimental  to  the  class  work,  and  unjust  to  the  librarian.  Many 
times,  under  most  trying  circumstances,  arising  from  a  lack  of 
books  and  equipment  and  help,  a  conscientious  librarian,  culpable 
in  no  way  whatsoever,  is  stung  to  the  heart  by  the  thoughtless  re- 
mark, "I  never  can  find  anything  in  that  library."  A  library 
cannot  serve  its  purpose  without  equipment  any  more  than  can 
a  chemical  laboratory  without  chemicals,  or  a  domestic  science 
department  without  flour.  A  loaf  of  bread  can  not  be  made 
without  heat  and  time,  neither  can  printed  information  be  found 
without  books  and  system. 

The  library  is  "so  full  of  a  number  of  things"  that  students 
who  are  "to  be  as  happy  as  kings"  in  its  use  need  to  be  guided. 
The  old  days  of  a  recitation  from  a  single  text  book  to  prove 
that  the  pupil  had  "learned  the  names  and  could  speak  them  off," 
are  supplanted  by  the  laboratory  of  books  in  the  form  of  a  li- 
brary, where  students  learn  that  even  authorities  differ,  that 
some  books  are  good  and  some  are  bad,  that  books  should  be 
chosen  as  companions,  that  reference,  books  are  mental  tools  to 
be  used  to  certain  ends,  and  that  their  proper  handling  requires 
training,  as  does  the  proper  handling  of  any  material  tools. 
The  following  quotation,  taken  directly  from  bulletin  'No.  34-1914 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  will  serve  to  show  to 
what  an  extent  an^  interest  has  been  awakened  in  teaching  the  use 
of  reference  books. 

"Many  educators  of  note,  as  well  as  college  and  university 
librarians,  have  emphasized  the  urgent  necessity  of  instruction 
and  training  in  ^book-using  skill.' 

The  place  of  the  library  in  the  work  of  all  departments  is  one 
of  increasing  importance.  The  library  is  a  resource  or  reservoir 
from  which  the  student  should  draw  constantly  for  information 
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and  inspiration,  whether  his  interest  lies  in  history,  literature, 
or  science.  Every  month  of  delay  in  instructing  him  in  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  the  library  lessens  the  efficiency  of  his  course. 

Every  new  student  should  be  required  to  take  some  course  in 
which  is  given  definite  practical  instruction  in  the  handling  of 
library  tools.  It  is  not  enough  to  instruct  those  who  happen  to 
choose  history  or  literature.  Such  a  course,  moreover,  should  not 
only  be  required,  but  it  should  constitute  a  definite  part  of  the 
work  required  for  a  degree.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  securing  its 
recognition  would  be  to  give  it  a  definite  credit  toward  a  given 
degTee." 

The  problem  of  the  school  library  is  as  different  from  that  of 
a  branch  library  as  is  the  problem  of  a  botanical  school  labora- 
tory from  the  botanical  conservatories  of  a  city.  Students 
studying  botany  should  know  the  plants  and  flowers  and 
trees  of  the  city  parks  and  of  the  public  conservatories,  but  the 
constructive  side  of  detailed  instruction  in  the  study  of  botany 
is  a  school  problem.  Were  it  impossible  to  have  botany  taught  in 
the  schools,  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  City  Park  Commission 
give  illustrative  talks,  plant  school  gardens,  and  interest  students 
in  plant  life,  than  it  would  be  to  have  no  work  whatsoever  of 
this  kind.  The  City  Park  Commission  could  greatly  aid  the 
school  boards  to  beautify  the  school  grounds,  but  it  ought  not  to 
absorb  the  entire  matter. 

A  school  library  would  occupy  much  less  space  in  a  school 
building  than  is  now  generally  given  to  a  gymnasium  and  a 
swimming  pool.  It  would  cost  less  for  equipment  than  do  the 
engines  and  tools  and  benches  and  sewing  machines  and  laundry 
tubs  and  food  supplies  of  the  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  departments;  it  would  require  much  less  expenditure  to 
maintain  the  teaching  and  reference  work  in  connection  with  it 
than  is  now  allowed  for  athletics  and  gynmastics ;  and  yet  in  face 
of  all  other  recent  developments  the  school  library  is  given  very 
little  consideration  of  a  really  constructive  order,  by  school  men. 
h  usually  is  either  very  weak  or  supported  in  part  or  whole 
by  the  public  library,  or  dependent  upon  teacher  and  student 
helpers  instead  of  being  under  the  direction  of  trained  workers 
in  its  own  field.  It  is  seriously  hampered  by  a  lack  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  kind  of  work  it  could  and  should  do  for  the  school. 
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Many  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country  now  have  independent 
school  libraries  with  a  librarian,  and  often  assistants  also,  giving 
uninterrupted  time  to  the  work.  Many  of  these  libraries  are 
giving  systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of  books,  in  regular 
classes.  A  school  librarian  in  connection  with  the  grammar 
grades  is  still  quite  unusual,  though  the  field  is  as  rich  here  as 
in  high  and  normal  schools.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  diction- 
aries, indexes  to  general  deference  guides,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cultural  side  of  general  reading  through  the  story 
hour  and  reading  circles  should  be  begun  in  the  grades  and  car- 
ried through  the  high  schools  under  a  continuous  developing 
program,  cordially  supported  by  trained  workers,  adequate  as- 
sistants and  sufficient  equipment. 

This  training  in  selecting  and  organizing  material  from  dif- 
ferent books  is  already  being  done  to  some  extent  in  the  grammar 
grades.  One  method  of  development,  in  connection  with  geogra- 
phy, is  by  means  of  a  carefully  worked  out  system  to  indicate 
the  character  of  the  information  desired  regarding  the  country, 
say  the  climate  or  soil  of  Italy,  but,  instead  of  giving  any  data,  the 
pupil  is  referred  to  definite  pages  in  different  geographies,  any 
^)ne  of  which  contains  the  information  desired.  This  informa- 
tion is  then  entered  as  briefly  as  possible  in  a  loose-leaf  note  book. 
Each  topic  and  country  is  treated  in  a  similar  way,  leaving  op- 
portunity to  insert  maps,  pictures  collected  from  any  source 
possible,  or  clippings.  A  student  who  gathers  his  material  in 
this  manner  can  scarcely  fail  to  develop  a  "book-sense"  from 
comparing  the  arrangement  of  material  in  different  books  and 
from  the  experience  of  gathering  facts  for  himself  as  an  author 
would  probably  work.  A  similar  plan  is  being  developed  for 
civic  work  among  young  pupils,  giving  special  emphasis  to  local 
conditions  with  statistics  gathered  from  reports  of  local  boards. 

Let  up  hope  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  grammar  and 
high  schools  will  have  their  own  libraries  and  librarians  even  as 
'  do  colleges  at  the  present  time.  The  corresponding  need  is  only 
(one  of  age  and  relative  selection  of  books,  not  an  intrinsic  one. 
Hhe  school  library  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  college  library 
as  early  education  bears  to  college  education. 
J     The  only  valid  excuse  for  not  having  school  libraries  would 
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seem  to  be  a  passing  one  due  to  local  conditions.  Theoretically, 
the  permanent  development  of  the  field  of  school  libraries  can 
best  come  when  school  boards  assume  the  task  and  organize  the 
work  on  a  basis  corresponding  to  that  of  other  lines  of  school 
work,  and  engage  only  trained  workers  especially  prepared  for 
library  work  as  a  Latin  teacher  is  prepared  for  her  work,  and 
grant  an  equipment  sufficient  for  the  needs. 

Library  work  is  educational  work  as  truly  as  is  any  other 
phase  of  professional  education.  Those  engaged  in  it  should 
be  trained  for  it,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  it,  and  be 
compensated  for  it  on  the  basis  of  a  teacher  or  a  department  head 
according  to  the  relative  responsibilities.  Once  awaken  school 
men  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  these  conditions  and  they  will 
undoubtedly  rise  to  meet  the  needs  as  they  have  risen  to  meet 
the  changed  conditions  in  other  lines  of  progressive  educational 
work. 


The  Ambition  of  Napoleon 

Sin  of  a  noble  mind !  thine  evil  might 
Vanquished  a  conqueror ;  e'er  from  some  height 
Yet  unattained,  thy  Lorelei  song  swayed  down. 
And  bade  the  victor  slave  seek  new  renown. 
Ay,  slave !  more  than  he  born  and  sold  a  slave 
Whose  free  will  still  doth  righteously  behave. 
That  master  will,  bound  as  a  serf  to  fame, 
Set  its  fierce  passion's  foot  on  many  a  name 
Sacred  to  the  soul's  liberty. 
Alas, 
What  found  he?     That  man's  glory  as  the  grass 
Withers,  and  comes  to  naught ;  that  he  alone 
Who  seeks  God's  glory,  shall  insure  his  own. 
Long  laughs  the  evil  one  to  see  men  fall 
As  he  fell,  when  he,  grasping  all,  lost  all ! 

— Helen  Gary  Chadwick. 


War  as   National   Discipline 

By  Oliver  H.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

f3""""""°"»'"""«f  HE  horrors  of  the  great  European  conflagration  are 
I  rwn  I  deeply  impressed  upon  our  minds.  The  vitality, 
I  I  I  the  financial  resources  and  the  latent  strength  of 
I  I   each  nation,  have  been  matters  of  wonder  to  every- 

|]iiiiiiiiiiHDiiiiiimiiic|  one.  Earnestly  as  we^  pray  for  peace,  we  have 
I  I   gradually  become  convinced  that  the  liability  to 

I  I  war  cannot  be  eliminated  at  the  present  stage  of 

<i*»iiiiiniiiiDmiuiiiiiic«f>  ji^iman  development.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to 
take  to  ourselves  its  deeper  lessons. 

Any  justification  of  the  purpose  of  war  must  rest  upon  its  effi- 
ciency as  a  means  of  deciding  questions  between  nations.  The  re- 
mark has  occasionally  been  made  during  this  conflict,  that  "war 
never  decides  anything".  Inconclusive  contests,  as  well  as  those 
rendering  unjust  decisions,  have  occurred,  but  we  have  abundant 
proof  that  some  wars  have  led  to  good  results.  Charles  Martel  and 
Leo  the  Tsaurian  each  fought  a  decisive  battle  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, which  stopped  the  Mohammedan  hosts  from  over-rimning 
Europe.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  drove  them  out  of  Spain  and 
now  if  England  is  finally  successful  at  the  Dardanelles,  they  may  be 
driven  from  their  last  foothold  in  Europe.  The  Dutch  Republic, 
modern  Greece,  United  Italy  and  the  United  States  of  America 
all  owe  their  existence  to  liberation  by  war.  Our  Civil  War  set 
free  the  slaves,  and  consolidated  the  nation,  while  our  recent  vic- 
tory over  Spain  has  made  us  the  teacher  and  protector  of  down- 
trodden peoples. 

We  must  discriminate  between  nations  as  regards  the  motives 
for  which  they  engage  in  war.  If  one  belligerent  is  pursuing  a 
contest  of  selfish  aggression,  its  opponent  may  be  fighting  in  pure 
self  defense.  Our  early  colonists  were  amply  justified  in  defend- 
ing themselves  and  their  families  against  the  attacks  of  the  In- 
dians; and  we  usually  hold  that  our  ancestors  had  a  just  and 
righteous  cause  against  Great  Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Little  Belgium  in  the  present  struggle  had  no  choice.  It  was  in- 
vaded and  must  protect  itself. 
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A  common  idea  about  war,  is  that  the  conquered  nation  will  be 
crushed  beyond  recovery.  N'atural  as  it  seems  to  believe  this,  it 
does  not  agree  with  the  world's  experience  in  the  past.  Doubtless 
some  small  tribes  have  been  massacred  and  entirely  blotted  out. 
J^ations,  however,  who  have  had  the  spirit  to  fight  valiantly,  do 
not  disappear  because  of  being  beaten,  but  put  forth  all  the  more 
vigor  as  in  the  case  of  France  after  1870.  The  large,  self-satis- 
fied type  of  nation,  dwelling  in  visible  security,  cannot  ordinarily 
compare  in  energy  and  influence  with  the  small  nation  beset  with 
enemies.  What  has  Russia  ever  done  for  the  world  to  compare 
with  the  gifts  of  Belgium  or  of  Italy  ?  What  has  China  ever  done 
to  compare  with  that  little  strip  of  sea-coast  called  Palestine? 
What  contribution  has  Egypt  made  to  human  well-being,  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  little  peninsula  of  Greece  ? 

A  nation  may  sell  its  birthright  as  Spain  did.  It  may  volun- 
tarily retire  from  business,  as  did  Holland.  Through  lack  of 
patriotism  its  garments  may  be  rent  and  parted  among  the  nations 
as  in  the  case  of  Poland,  but  if  it  display  energy  enough  to  fight 
against  serious  odds,  it  cannot  be  crushed.  If  history  has  taught 
anything,  it  is  that  a  people  with  strong  individuality  cannot  be 
wiped  out. 

Folly,  general  decay  and  indifference  in  certain  cases  can  work 
more  serious  havoc  to  the  vitality  of  nations  than  war  has  ever 
done.  In  case  of  war,  recuperation  can  begin  when  the  war  ceases, 
but  decay  and  degeneration,  once  present,  continue  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time.  Rotable  instances  of  such  degeneration  are  seen 
in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  decay  of  Spain  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

War  is  a  unifying  force  in  the  nation  pursuing  it.  It  furnishes 
a  supreme  motive  and  factional  lines  become  at  once  obliterated. 
In  this  way  the  forty  principalities  of  northern  and  southern 
Germany  were  welded  into  an  empire  by  the  heat  of  the  Franco- 
German  War.  Today  the  thirty-three  per  cent  of  Social  Demo- 
crats in  Germany  are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  most 
devoted  admirers  of  the  Kaiser. 

As  iron  must  be  welded  in  the  fire,  so  nationality  has  generally 
come  out  of  the  intense  heat  and  turmoil  of  war.  We  may,  in- 
deed, say  that  the  strongest  national  feeling  must  necessarily  have 
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been  born  in  some  sort  of  struggle  and  privation.  The  keenest 
patriotism  must  needs  have  been^  whetted  in  adversity  and  peril. 

In  such  a  contest,  secondary  matters  are  laid  aside — luxuries 
are  dispensed  with — dissipations  are  forgotten.  The  mind  and 
energy  of  the  nation  are  concentrated  upon  a  single  object.  Such 
abandonment  of  luxury  and  of  petty  aims  and  undertakings  is  not 
without  value.  It  is  good  expedience.  Would  also  that  in  times 
of  peace  we  might  simplify  our  lives  and  concentrate  our  energies 
upon  fewer  and  better  undertakings,  abandoning  foolish  and  harm- 
ful vices ! 

The  experience  of  war  amounts  to  a  re-valuation  of  life,  for 
the  people  find  out  what  are  the  essential  things.  Patriotism  is 
fanned  into  a  burning  fire  within  each  breast.  Home,  the  family, 
the  government,  occupy  supreme  places,  as  they  should  do  at  all 
times.  Petty  disputes,  bickerings,  whining  complaints  are  rele- 
gated to  oblivion.  A  cleansing  and  reviving  work  goes  on  all 
through  the  community.  Thus  in  England,  the  disturbances  of 
militant  suffragettes,  strikes,  trade  unions  and  of  factions  in  Ire- 
land and  India,  melted  away  in  presence  of  war.  There  has  been 
in  England  also  a  marked  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  self-sacri- 
fice with  a  strong  disposition  to  discipline  and  obedience.  Surely 
a  catastrophe  which  can  produce  such  conditions  cannot  be  an  un- 
mixed evil. 

If  we  were  to  select  an  author  whose  instincts  were  as  far  as 
possible,  removed  from  military  affairs,  we  might  name  John 
Ruskin.  A  contemplative  writer  and  lover  of  art,  we  should 
naturally  expect  him  to  be  at  all  times  a  devoted  advocate  of 
peace.  It  is  with  surprise,  then,  that  we  find  these  words  in  his 
"Crown  of  Wild  Olive" : 

"When  I  tell  you  that  war  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  arts,  T 
mean  also' that  it  is  the  foimdation  of  all  the  high  virtues  and  fac- 
ulties of  men.  It  is  very  strange  to  me  to  discover  this,  and  very 
dreadful — but  I  saw  it  to  be  quite  an  undeniable  fact.  The  com- 
mon notion  that  peace  and  the  virtues  of  civil  life  flourished  to- 
gether, I  found  to  be  wholly  untenable.  Peace  and  the  vices  of 
civil  life,  only,  flourish  together.     .  .  . 

"I  found,  in  brief,  that  all  great  nations  learned  their  truth  of 
word  and  strength  of  thought  in  war,  that  they  were  nourished  in 
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war  and  wasted  by  peace,  taught  by  war  and  deceived  by  peace, 
trained  by  war  and  betrayed  by  peace — in  a  word,  that  they  were 
born  in  war  and  expired  in  peace." 

This  conclusion,  to  which  Ruskin  came  somewhat  reluctantly, 
is  voiced  again  by  L.  P.  Jacks,  a  British  essayist,  as  follows: 
"Some  of  the  nations  prepared  for  war,  but  none  of  them  made 
ready  for  the  greater  dangers  of  peace."  I  think  Ruskin  has 
stated  the  matter  altogether  too  strongly,  but  he  has,  nevertheless, 
uncovered  an  important  truth. 

Great  disasters  of  A^arious  kinds  in  times  of  peace,  serve  to  call 
public  attention  to  vital  and  serious  matters  and  to  promote  a 
wholesome  and  genuine  attitude  toward  life. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  war,  the  United  States  will  be  the  lead- 
ing great  nation  whose  manhood  has  not  been  depleted  by  losses  in 
battle.  It  will  have  preserved  intact  its  citizen  stock  as  well  as  its 
material  resources.  To  offset  this  great  advantage,  however,  it  will 
lack  the  discipline  which  European  nations  derive  from  the  war. 
The  chastening  process  has  reached  the  very  depths  of  their  souls. 
It  has  made  them  self-reliant.  It  has  taught  them  to  husband 
meagre  resources  and  to  produce  efficiency.  In  adversity  it  has 
bound  them  together  in  a  fixed  and  desperate  purpose  and  led 
them  to  the  utmost  devotion  to  country. 

Unless  the  United  States  becomes  more  thoughtful  and  more 
conscientious,  it  will,  by  comparison,  be  like  a  spoiled  child.  Swol- 
len with  wealth  from  the  sale  of  munitions  and  taking  to  ourselves 
undue  credit  for  retaining  the  blessings  of  peace,  we  may  easily 
lapse  into  a  self-righteous  feeling  of  superiority  very  unbecoming 
to  us  in  this  world  crisis. 

Our  national  character  is  very  exalted  in  our  own  eyes,  but  our 
self-assumed  virtues  are  not  always  visible  to  other  nations.  We 
can  justly  claim  a  certain  amount  of  altruism  in  our  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  but  the  seizure  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
is  viewed  by  other  nations  as  ordinary  conquest.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  altruism  among  us,  but  it  is  mingled  with  so  great  a  spirit 
of  pride  and  selfishness  that  we  hardly  dare  to  say  which  is  the  dom- 
inant note.  We  might  feel  more  secure  in  our  virtue,  were  it  not 
for  the  general  distrust  of  our  country  by  the  nations  of  South 
America.  Misunderstood  we  doubtless  are,  but  their  view  of  the 
matter  has  much  to  substantiate  it.     Let  us  hope  that  our  justice 
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and  good  feeling  maj  yet  become  so  genuine  and  so  manifest  as  to 
convince  these  thriving  neighbors.  Apparently  our  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  Mexican  War  of  1846  and  our  acquisition  of  Panama 
are  not  of  the  convincing  sort.  We  can  profitably  study  the  atti- 
tude of  these  nations  toward  us,  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations.  If  we  can  thereby  correct  some  of  our  self-admira- 
tion, it  will  conduce  to  our  soundness  of  character  as  well  as  to  our 
opportunity  for  service  to  other  nations. 

I  believe  that  we  must  regard  war  as  a  part  of  the  hard  disci- 
pline of  life,  along  with  misfortune,  sickness  and  death.  Harsh 
and  forbidding  as  all  of  these  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  as 
human  nature  is  now  constituted,  disciplinary  experiences  of  this 
sort  are. essential  to  the  best  development  of  character.  Were  there 
not  danger  of  disastrous  errors,  business  would  be  conducted  in  a 
very  loose  way.  Did  not  death  threaten  us,  we  should  not  have 
sufficient  incentive  to  properly  care  for  our  health.  Were  there 
no  suffering  in  the  world,  there  would  be  no  sympathy  or  pity. 
If  we  recall  the  persons  of  strongest  character  we  have  ever  known, 
we  shall  invariably  find  that  they  were  not  developed  amid  ease 
and  abundance,  but  in  scriptural  phrase,  were  "made  perfect 
through  suffering."  ^o  Washington,  Lincoln  or  Whittier  could 
have  reached  so  high  a  type  of  character,  except  in  the  presence 
of  war. 

During  the  past  fifty  years,  invention,  discovery  and  every  form 
of  material  prosperity  have  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
while  the  morality  of  the  world  has  moved  only  at  a  snail's  pace. 
If  we  attempt  to  measure  our  real  progress  by  material  things  we 
deceive  ourselves.  Which  of  our  glorious  achievments  in  know- 
ledge or  science  has  served  to  enlighten  the  world's  conscience  and 
prevent  this  general  conflagration?  To  our  intense  dismay  and 
mortification,  many  of  the  motives  and  instincts  displayed  in  this 
•conflict  are  those  of  the  savage  and  the  brute. 
"  The  question  is  frequently  asked :  "Why  does  God  permit  this 
wholesale  madness  and  destruction  ?"  The  situation  is  something 
like  that  of  the  parent  who  has  to  deal  with  a  wilful  and  rebellious 
child.  Reasoning  and  persuasion  have  been  used  to  their  full  ex- 
tent. Coercion  and  command  would  prevent  immediate  catas- 
trophe, but  would  in  no  wise  alter  the  spirit  of  the  child  or  deter 
liim  from  a  later  outbreak.     In  such  a  case,  the  wise  parent  may 
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see  no  means  of  cure  short  of  the  teaching  of  hard  experience; 
and  much  as  the  unwise  course  may  inconvenience  and  pain  the 
family,  the  boy  will  ultimately  be  convinced  of  the  truth  in  sucli 
a  way  that  he  will  never  again  doubt  it. 

It  is  thus  with  nations  who  have  become  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  false  philosophy  of  government  and  of  life.  Taught  from 
the  cradle  up,  of  the  importance  of  militarism  and  of  the  necessity 
of  world-supremacy,  nothing  but  dire  catastrophe  can  bring  such 
a  nation  to  its  senses. 

.  It  is  some  consolation  to  hope  that  with  the  trying  out  of  war 
to  its  extreme  results,  the  minds  of  men  may  recoil  strongly  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  that  for  a  time,  at  least,  the  world  may  have 
learned  its  lesson. 

The  continued  use  of  force  in  the  world,  either  through  national 
-armies  or  some  concerted  body  of  military  police,  will  apparently 
long  be  required.  Even  were  the  European  and  American  gov- 
ernments resolved  to  keep  peace,  there  would  remain  crafty  and 
irresponsible  nations  from  other  continents,  ready  to  trespass  and 
provoke  war. 

Benjamin  Franklin  declared  that  there  had  never  been  a  good 
war  or  a  bad  peace.  Much  as  we  would  like  to  agree  with  the 
thrifty  author  of  Poor  Richard,  we  find  both  his  statements  to  be 
superficial.  Besides  good  results  from.warj  there  have  been  well- 
marked  instances  of  ignoble  peace,  as  in  the  case  of  Holland, 
which  tamely  submitted  to  France  in  1795.  Righteousness  and 
self  respect  are  of  such  supreme  importance  that  they  cannot  well 
be  sacrificed,  even  to  avert  war.  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
maintenance  of  petty  dignity  or  the  so-called  "affairs  of  honor" 
which  led  to  the  personal  duel,  but  I  do  regard  the  protection  of  a 
country  from  invasion  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  make  up  a  nation's  life  and  character,  as  of  para- 
mount importance. 

A  strong  nation  should  not  stand  quietly  by  and  see  a  weak 
neighbor  ruthlessly  pillaged  without  some  sort  of  protest  and  it 
should  use  force  if  necessary.  I  do  not  advocate  "peace  at  any 
price,"  for  such  peace  if  purchased  with  the  sacrifice  of  national 
character  and  self-respect,  may  be  vastly  too  dear. 

Herbert  Spencer  had  a  theory  that  industrialism  was  going  to 
drive  war  out  of  the  world.     The  difiiculties  to  be  surmounted  in 
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subduing  the  soil  and  the  forest  and  in  overcoming  the  various 
obstacles  incident  to  industrial  work,  give  exercise  and  scope  to 
every  human  faculty.  They  fill  the  time  and  employ  the  energy  of 
men  in  a  most  desirable  way.  When,  however,  wealth  and  ease 
are  acquired,  grave  dangers  creep  in.  The  situation  is  well  de- 
scribed in  the  old  Scotch  proverb:'^ War  brings  poverty.  Poverty 
brings  peace.  Peace  brings  prosperity.  Prosperity  brings  pride 
and  pride  brings  war  again." 

If  we  explore  an  area  of  country,  we  may  find  extensive  plains 
of  sand,  which  were  quietly  deposited  through  long  ages  in  the 
bottom  of  some  prehistoric  sea.  Other  areas  represent  the  slow, 
annual  deposits  of  rivers.  In  other  places,  we  may  find  rock  form- 
ations, crumpled  by  titanic  forces,  violently  fractured  and  elevated 
into  mountains,  while  near  by,  there  may  be  evidences  of  volcanic 
action,  which  have  swallowed  up  cultivated  fields  and  destroyed 
whole  villages.  The  relentless  power  of  the  glacial  ice-sheet 
ground  up  and  destroyed  the  earlier  landscape  to  make  the  fertile 
soil  and  also  produced  all  our  beautiful  lakes  and  waterfalls. 
Whole  continents  were  sunk  to  make  new  seas  and  sea  bottoms 
were  raised  in  air  to  make  new  continents. 

Much  as  we  may  stand  in  awe  of  these  terrible  forces  of  nature, 
we  must  recognize  that  they  were  all  necessary  in  the  process  of 
world  building.  Were  it  not  for  the  earthquakes  and  upheavals, 
we  should  have  no  mountains,  with  their  majestic  forms,  their  in- 
spiring outlooks  and  their  precious  ores  ready  for  the  service  of 
man. 

Character  building  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world ;  it 
is  the  great  end  of  humanity.  It  is  an  active  process  and  like  the 
moulding  of  this  earth,  on  which  we  dwell,  requires  forces  of 
many  different  kinds — the  quiet,  slow  accretion — the  peril — the 
upheaval— the  annealing  fire.  Terrible  as  are  some  of  these 
forces,  the  process  would  not  be  complete  without  them. 

As  we  view  this  tremendous  march  of  human  development,  in 
which  "He  putteth  down  one  and  setteth  up  another,"  we  are  be- 
holding the  most  stupendous  spectacle  of  all  the  ages.  Let  us  then 
restrain  any  impatient  or  rebellious  spirit  that  may  arise  within 
us  and  let  us  accept  war  as  we  accept  any  other  part  of  the  disci- 
pline of  life — ^not  chosen  by  us,  but  ordered  for  us.  Thus  only» 
can  we  rightly  judge  its  significance  and  receive  its  lessons. 


Grimm's  Law  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Study 
of  Foreign  Languages  in  High  Schools 

By  W.  a.  Sutherland^  University,  Va. 


I 


|jimmiimniiiiiiiimit^jjEKE  are  no  subjects  studied  in  our  schools  today 
[  that  consume  more  of  the  student's  time  than 
I  foreign  languages.  There  are  evidently  two  main 
I   reasons  for  the  study  of  other  languages  than  our 

^„„„„,„„Q „„,„c^  ovm.     First,    the    mental    training    derived    from 

I  I   such  study,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  excel- 

s  I   lent  drill  for  the  mind  and  that  it  possesses  advan- 

*'""""""°' """'♦  tages  peculiar  to  itself.     A  man's  education  is  not 

apt  to  be  complete  unless  he  has  had  some  of  the  discipline  which 
it.  affords,  ^ow  the  other,  and  what  seems  to  me  the  more  im- 
portant reason  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  is  the  intrin- 
sic worth  of  the  language  itself.  While  we  find  it  hardly  possible 
to  agree  with  the  old  saying  that  "a  man  is  as  many  times  a 
man  as  he  has  languages",  still  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
power  to  read  and  speak  other  languages  than  our  own  has  a 
very  broadening  influence  upon  us  and  helps  us  very  materially 
to  better  understand  and  use  our  own  language,  besides  introduc- 
ing us  into  literatures  which  might  otherwise  be  barred  against 
us.  While  the  study  of  languages  and  especially  the  dead  ones 
as  they  are  usually  taken  up  in  our  high  schools  has  as  its  main 
purpose  the  development  of  the  mind  rather  than  the  imparting 
of  a  sufficient  knowledge  for  the  student  ever  to  become  able 
to  read  the  literature  of  the  language,  still  no  one  could  deny 
that  it  would  be  most  fortunate  if  the  student  could  acquire  a 
good  reading  knowledge  of  the  language  in  the  time  now  required 
for  him  to  secure  little  more  than  a  smattering  of  it.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  vocabulary  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  that  the  student  must  encounter  in  the  acquisition  of  either 
a  superficial  or  profound  knowledge  of  any  foreign  language. 
I  recall  that  this  was  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  I  had  to  sur- 
mount when  I  first  took  up  Latin  and  Greek.  I  saw  little  con- 
nection between  the  words  in  these  languages  and  those  words 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  use  since  my  infancy.  The 
contention  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  my  memory  was  more 
benefited  than  if  this  connection  had  been  presented  to  me.  But 
the  contention  is  equally  true  that  the  betterment  of  my  English 
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was  not  nearly  so  great  as  if  I  had  seen  a  more  direct  connection 
between  the  classical  languages  and  my  mother  tongue.  'Now 
we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  that  although  for  over  nine  de- 
cades we  have  had  a  perfectly  simple  means  at  our  hands  for 
bringing  the  student  to  see  this  very  close  connection,  all  of  the 
authors  of  beginners'  Latin  and  Greek  books  as  well  as  of  those 
of  the  other  ancient  and  modern  Aryan  languages  have  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  Simple  though  it  is,  it  is  of  inestimable 
value  and  would  certainly  decrease  to  a  large  degree  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  the  study  of  any  foreign  language.  The 
instrument  that  I  say  may  be  used  to  such  advantage  is  Grimm's 
law,  too  well  known  to  all  advanced  or  even  intermediate  students 
of  language  to  need  repeating  here.  However,  I  will  burden  the 
reader  with  one  or  two  simple  illustrations  to  show  how  uncom- 
plicated the  law  is  and  how  practical  would  be  its  introduction 
even  into  the  primary  study  of  any  of  our  Aryan  languages 
whatever.*  The  law  says,  for  example,  that  every  d  of  the  origi- 
nal language  becomes  t  in  English  and  that  t  becomes  th.  There- 
fore when  we  come  to  a  word  like  dentis  in  Latin  we  have 
nearly  the  whole  root  of  the  English  word  before  us  and  it  is 
no  trouble  at  all  to  remember  that  it  means  tooth.  Likewise  fol- 
lowing the  rule  that  an  original  p  becomes  /  in  English,  it  is 
very  easy  to  conclude  and  to  remember  that  podos  means  foot. 
And  so  following  another  rule  for  shifting  in  German  we  see 
that  German  oher  and  English  over  are  homologous  as  well  as 
analogous.  How  simple  all  this  is  as  compared  with  memoriz- 
ing lists  of  hundreds  of  words.  While  the  law  with  all  of  i,ts 
modifications  may  be  quite  involved,  the  core,  which  deals  with 
practically  all  cases,  is  exceedingly  simple  and  could  be  mastered 
very  easily  by  any  child  of  ten  years. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  educators  of  the  country  will  see  the 
importance  of  this  law  in  the  teaching  of  language  to  beginners 
as  well  as  to  advanced  university  students.  For  by  making  use 
of  it,  it  may  be  that  the  coming  generation  of  students  will  be 
able  to  learn  almost  t^^o  languages  in  the  same  time  required 
by  their  fathers  to  learn  one. 

*  The  consonants  to  which  Grimm's  Law  applies  are  practically  always 
the  same  in  Latin  and  Greek,  etc.,  as  in  the  original  language.  The  vari- 
ations are  negligible. 


Commercial  Education 

By  E.  N"ewton  Smith^  West  Someeville,  Mass. 

♦3iiimiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiHt*HE  people  of  the  United  States  are  so  dependent 
I  rwn  I  upon  their  domestic  commerce  for  local  prosper- 
I  I  I  ity,  and  their  national  supremacy  depends  so 
I  I   largely  upon  foreign  commerce,  that  we  must  train 

fiiiiitiNiiiiamiiiiiiiiicI  our  young  people  to  qualify  for  this  important 
I  I    service   in   their  home   localities,    in  their  nation 

I  I   and  in  the  countries  beyond  the  seas. 

** MiwaiiiiiK t*       During  the  past  century  we,  as  a  nation,  have 

enjoyed  industrial  supremacy  among  the  world  powers.  Al- 
though it  may  not  yet  be  recognized,  we  are  establishing  new 
and  vastly  larger  relationships  with  the  civilized  world,  and 
our  future  financial  and  commercial  opportunities  are  simply 
staggering  in  immensity. 

Throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  this  country  in  particu- 
lar, the  people  are  making  decided  progress  in  the  development 
of  a  workable  social  economy  that  will  be  complete  and  benefi- 
cial to  all  mankind.  This  economy  must  of  necessity  be  based 
upon  a  scheme  of  social  values  carefully  analyzed  and  studied 
more  or  less  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  will  be  the 
aim,  then,  of  education  to  strive  for  a  realization  of  these 
values  by  training  our  boys  and  our  girls  in  quite  definite  paths 
of  learning  with  a  worth  while  finish.  The  work  to  be  done, 
the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished,  the  establish- 
ment of  official  authority  to  conduct  such  an  education,  all  be- 
come the  necessary  instruments  of  procedure,  and,  therefore, 
must  be  guided  conducively  toward  the  results  to  be  obtained. 

Just  so  long  as  educators  continue  to  look  upon  the  desired 
ends  of  education  as  so  much  training  in  particular  forms  of 
skill,  or  mastery  of  certain  amounts  of  specific  knowledge,  pro- 
gress will  not  be  rapid.  But  when  they  proceed  to  apply  terms 
of  an  ascertained  scheme  of  values  based  upon  a  scientific  social 
economy  in  determining  their  aims,  then  rapid  reorganization 
of  means  and  methods  will  undoubtedly  take  place. 
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With  this  end  of  education  in  view  the  false  democracy  which 
now  demands  that  all  receive  uniform  treatment  could  be  re- 
placed by  the  practice  of  differentiating  students  according  to 
their  interests.  Subject  matter  could  be  arranged  to  meet  the 
social  needs  of  the  students  and  such  plans  of  accomplishment 
made  as  would  fit  the  individual  abilities  of  the  students.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  entirely  possible  to  preserve  both 
the  democratic  and  the  preferential  function  of  the  secondary 
school. 

The  present  depends,  both  in  stability  and  the  true  spirit 
of  democracy,  upon  specialization  and  upon  efficient  develop- 
jnent  of  individual  ability.  The  leading  thought  and  principle 
cannot  be  to  give  all  students  the  same  treatment;  but  to  en- 
courage, establish  and  develop  as  many  specialized  lines  of  train- 
ing as  the  community  can  support.  I^ational,  if  not  individual, 
competition  will  force  such  specialization  upon  us.  It  is  time 
that  the  haphazard  methods  of  the  past  be  discontinued  so  that 
this  waste  in  our  social  organization  may  be  superseded  by  econ- 
omy, in  the  training  of  leaders  to  meet  the  greater  needs  of 
the  country. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  with  the  deep  study  education 
is  receiving  today,  the  next  two  or  three  decades  may  witness 
such  re-organization  of  the  secondary  schools  by  modifications  and 
new  adaptions  of  existing  subjects,  and  in  part  by  the  development 
and  formulation  of  new  subjects  of  study  and  training,  perhaps 
under  names  not  now  widely  used.  Evidently,  the  most  sensible 
way  to  effect  a  re-organization  would  be  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine, as  far  as  practicable,  the  fundamental  needs  of  a  community 
and  its  individuals,  and  then  by  analysis  of  these  needs  define  the 
agencies,  plans,  and  extent  by  which  they  can  reasonably  be  satis- 
fied through  the  educational  activities  in  the  local  schools.  Such  an 
analysis  might  be  the  work  of  many  years,  but  with  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing knowledge  thus  gained,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  devise  in 
a  large  measure  a  modernized  system  of  educational  aims,  and 
establish  finally  the  specific  functions  which  it  should  be  the 
obligation  of  the  schools  to  undertake,  and  which  it  should  be 
within  their  means  to  carry  out. 

This  brings  about  vocational  education  which  is  any  type  of 
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education  whose  initial  object  and  ultimate  purpose  is  to  pre- 
pare young  people  for  some  specific  occupation  by  which  adults 
support  themselves. 

For  many  years  this  country  has  exported  enormous  amounts 
of  raw  material,  and,  therefore,  long  before  skilled  laborers 
were  needed  to  manufacture  this  material  and  the  present  econo- 
mic pressure  was  felt  which  is  now  driving  the  public  at  large 
as  well  as  the  schools  to  the  important  recognition  of  training 
in  the  trades,  a  demand  was  created  for  clerks  who  were  com- 
petent to  take  charge  of  the  shipping  activities  both  in  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce.  Consequently  the  earliest  forms  of  vo- 
cational instruction  were  the  so-called  commercial  courses. 

Recognition  of  commercial  education  in  this  country  has  come. 
Although  this  recognition  was  somewhat  tardy,  and  although  it 
is  yet  largely  an  experiment,  its  growth  has  been  so  rapid  that 
there  6an  be  no  doubt  of  its  usefulness.  The  following  figures 
are  in  themselves  sufficient  proof  that  commercial  education  has 
developed  in  response  to  a  real  demand. 

The  1914  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion gives  an  enrollment  of  346,770  commercial  students  in  pub- 
lic and  private  high  schools  and  independent  commercial  schools. 
Business  and  commercial  courses  were  given  in  2,191  public 
high  schools,  and  723  private  secondary  schools.  There  are  in 
this  country  more  than  1,300  private  business  schools,  and  704 
of  them  reported  an  enrollment  of  168,063  students,  or  about 
48^2  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  in  commercial  subjects. 
In  Chicago  the  enrollment  in  the  private  commercial  schools  is 
greater  than  the  combined  enrollment  of  all  the  public  high 
schools  in  that  great  city. 

Commercial  education  is,  then,  that  form  of  vocational  educa- 
tion which  is  arranged  to  fit  young  people  for  any  kind  of  trad- 
ing and  exchange  on  their  o^vn' account;  any  kind  of  office  em- 
ployment, such  as  bookkeeping,  stenography  or  stenotypy  and 
typewriting  and  all  kinds  of  clerkship;  also  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced positions  as  secretaries,  salesmen,  and  business  executives. 

Until  recently  the  business  world  has  paid  but  little  attention 
to  commercial  education.  'No  doubt  one  of  the  obvious  reasons 
for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  transaction  of  business  many  years 
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ago  was  a  simple  performance  as  compared  with  the  ernormous 
complexity  in  our  business  world  today.  At  that  time  commer- 
cial life  itself  was  not  thought  a  form  of  activity  worthy  the 
consideration  of  great  talents;  it  had  hardly  any  form  of  de- 
velopment, and  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  for  one  to  have  any 
special  preparation  to  participate  in  it. 

This  condition  is  now  all  changed.  Business  has  so  extended 
its  field  of  operations,  its  organizations  are  so  developed,  that 
it  now  commands  the  attention  of  the  greatest  intellects.  It-  ■ 
has  become  a  recognized  necessity  to  have  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion before  entering  business,  though  there  are  many  differences 
of  opinion  as  yet  conceming  just  what  form  of  preparation 
should  be  required. 

Only  within  a  few  years  has  commercial  education  been  thought 
a  function  of  either  public  or  private  schools.  The  business 
world  has  given  little  attention  to  its  development,  even  con- 
demning the  aims  and  methods  of  this  type  of  education  as  im- 
practical and  useless  for  its  purpose;  which,  perhaps,  is  more  or 
less  offset  by  the  opposition  of  educators  to  the  entrance  of  com- 
mercialism into  their  methods  of  instruction.  It  has  kept 
abreast  with  the  development  of  education,  its  trend  being  scho- 
lastic rather  than  commercial,  and  is,  therefore,  today  much 
more  school-like  than  business-like,  its  advance  being  only  with 
the  general  improvement  of  the  school  system.  Business  cannot 
continue  to  complain  and  criticise,  it  must  take  hold  and  help, 
meeting  its  obligation  with  the  educators. 

Commercial  education  must  recognize  the  need  of  organiza- 
tion ;  it  must  enlarge  its  field  further  than  training  merely  cleri- 
cal in  nature,  and  adjust  courses  more  closely  corresponding  to 
business  practice.  It  must  grow  to  meet  the  complexity  of  mod-  • 
ern  commerce  and  the  rapid  strides  of  business  expansion 
throughout  the  world,  both  of  which  have  created  a  vast  number 
of  new  commercial  functions. 

The  time  was  when  boys  who  looked  forward  to  a  business 
career  could  enter  a  store  or  an  office,  where  they  served  as  ap- 
prentices for  a  given  period.  Here  they  learned  such  business 
practice  as  was  then  in  vogue,  which  depended  largely  upon  the 
intelligence  and   integrity  of  the   employer,   with   small   oppor- 
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tunity  for  improvement  or  comparison  of  methods  in  other  es- 
tablishments. 

l!^o  form  of  instruction  was  obtainable. 

The  time  came  when  even  this  kind  of  preparation  was  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands,  and  the  apprenticeship  plan  was 
superseded  by  the  early  forms  of  private  commercial  schools. 
Each  year  these  schools  trained  more  and  more  young  men  and 
young  women  in  the  use  of  the  tools  in  the  business  occupations. 
The  only  real  differences  now  are  the  number  of  the  tools  and 
the  quality  of  instruction,  and  without  a  doubt  these  schools 
have  discovered  some  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  training 
young  people  rapidly  in  business  methods. 

jN'ot  long  after  this  type  of  school  was  established  it  entered 
an  era  of  commercialism  and  the  managements  permitted  the 
spirit  of  money-making  to  become  the  all-important  factor  in 
their  schools.  Naturally  these  financial  inducements  attracted 
persons  of  very  questionable  educational  standing,  to  become  a 
part  of  the  movement.  The  obvious  result  was  that  graduates 
of  these  schools  were  ill  prepared  for  other  than  subordinate 
clerical  positions.  The  worst  fault  still  remaining,  aside  from 
the  technical  character,  and,  perhaps,  the  too  narrow  form  of  in- 
struction, is  the  mechanical  use  of  methods.  Too  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  principles  involved  in  business  transactions 
and  too  much  emphasis  placed  merely  upon  its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, probably  caused  by  the  very  virtue  of  the  practicability 
of  the  schools,  which  have  no  further  objective  than  immediate 
results.  The  true  sense  of  the  educational  value  is  thus  lost  by 
mere  training  of  a  mind  without  sensing  the  deeper  plan  of 
its  development. 

The  school  which  enrolls  students  regardless  of  any  definite 
preparation,  without  aptitude  for  the  subjects  offered,  giving 
no  attention  to  immaturity,  so  long  as  they  pay  the  tuition 
charged;  conducted  largely  for  mercenary  purposes;  expending 
large  sums  in  extensive  advertising  campaigns  rather  than  in 
securing  additional  equipment  and  facilities;  which  does  little 
else  than  exploit  a  guaranteed  job  proposition,  when,  in  fact, 
those  jobs  are  not  its  property  to  guarantee  at  all;  such  a  school 
has  indeed  no  function  in  our  modern  civilization. 
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In  the  large  cities  the  competition  has  been  so  keen  between 
commercial  schools  as  to  raise  the  standands  of  instruction  very 
decidedly,  and  the  best  of  them  now  give  a  thorough  and  practi- 
cal training  in  commercial  subjects — which  is  equivalenii  to, 
and,  in  some  cases,  better  than  the  training  given  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  same  subjects.  This  type  of  schools  will  probably 
never  again  lead  the  way  in  commercial  education;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  their  very  existence  depends  upon  it,  they  will 
quickly  and  certainly  respond  to  the  new  demands  arising  daily. 

While  this  development  was  going  on  commercial  education 
was  busy  establishing  itself  in  the  public  school  systems,  but 
unfortunately  fell  into  the  same  error  as  the  private  schools, 
by  paying  little  heed  to  the  business  world,  which  in  turn  has 
been  indifferent  to  its  success,  and  both  neglected  to  form  any 
idea  of  co-operation. 

The  private  schools  were  attracting  large  numbers  of  students 
from  the  public  schools.  Naturally  the  taxpayers  reasoned  that 
the  public  schools  ought  to  furnish  the  education  their  children 
wanted  whether  it  prepared  for  a  professional  or  a  business 
career,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  short  business  courses. 
The  enrollment  increased  rapidly  from  the  start.  The  courses 
imitated  the  private  schools,  and  as  the  methods  of  instruction 
were  very  poor  they  soon  proved  to  be  a  distinct  failure  in  the 
public  educational  system.  As  the  interest  grew,  and  the  re- 
sults needed  became  more  evident,  the  advocates  of  commer- 
cial education  professed  to  hope  that  it  would  be  accorded  its 
proper  place  in  our  new  scale  of  educational  values.  The  general 
tendency  is  to  broaden  and  leng-then  these  courses  in  our  public 
high  schools. 

There  was  some  attempt  to  analyze  the  demand  for  commer- 
cial education,  to  investigate  the  real  need,  and  to  fill  it.  The 
field  has  much  material  of  great  value  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
The  choice  of  this  material  should  emphasize  the  larger  aim 
of  furnishing  young  people  with  a  valuable  view  point  from  which 
to  interpret  and  understand  their  local  community,  rather  than 
the  much  advertised  value  of  preparation  for  a  job.  The  school 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  to  solve  the  problem  by  furnishing 
that  preparation  whose   goal   shall  be   the  business   career,   re- 
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quiring  a  complete  re-construction  of  the  whole  course  of  study 
to  serve  an  entirely  different  function  from  that  of  the  classi- 
cal courses.  Three  very  important  subjects  should  be  foremost 
in  all  forms  of  commercial  training,  namely:  penmanship,  rapid 
munipulation  of  fingers,  and  mastery  of  clear,  concise  English. 

!N'o  one  would  gainsay  the  value  of  good  penmanship ;  all  other 
things  being  equal  between  two  applicants  for  the  same  position, 
the  one  who  could  write  the  better  hand  would  surely  be  chosen. 
Many  indifferent  students  have  been  aroused  by  the  cash  value 
of  good  penmanship,  which  has  aided  in  guiding  them  to  posi- 
tions of  usefulness.  Modern  business  demands  speed  and  accu- 
racy. N"o  one  could  expect  to  be  retained  long  as  an  employee 
who  did  not  have  these  requirements  in  relation  to  figures,  and 
with  the  introduction  of  problems  to  be  solved  involving  interest 
due,  bank  discount  earned,  custom  duties,  and  transportation 
rates,  a  new  interest  is  given  to  the  meaning  of  arithmetic. 
That  person  who  can  write  a  report  or  compose  a  letter  in  cor- 
rect and  understandable  English  surely  would  be  of  almost  in- 
estimable worth  to  any  employer.  English  is  vitalized  by  com- 
mercial uses.  The  writing  of  business  forms  and  communica- 
tions gives  excellent  training  in  technical  grammar,  and  com- 
position writing  becomes  a  pleasure  with  themes  chosen  from 
the  description  of  manufactured  articles,  the  conditions  of  soil 
for  farm  uses,  and  the  relation  of  climate  to  industry. 

Geography  and  history  both  are  enriched  by  the  study  of  com- 
mercial achievements  and  industrial  development.  If  captains 
of  industry  are  substituted  for  officers  of  war  we  shall  greatly 
add  to  the  world's  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Commercial  education  should  go  even  further  than  this.  Some 
time  at  least  should  be  given  to  insurance — both  life  and  realty, — 
mortgages,  deeds  and  contracts,  as  nearly  every  person  has  more 
or  less  to  do  with  these  forms  of  commercialism. 

It  has  always  been  the  function  of  the  secondary  school  to 
require  certain  subjects  for  all  students  enrolled.  These  re- 
quired subjects  have  had  to  do  almost  entirely  with  the  plan  of 
some  form  of  higher  education  beyond  the  scope  of  the  second- 
jary  school.  But  as  vocational  subjects  are  established  a  new 
function  enters  into  the  school  plan,  that  of  doing  some  work 
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which  shall  have  its  end  largely  accomplished  upon  graduation, 
and  thus  prepare  the  student  for  some  line  of  employment  so 
that  with  ambition  and  intense  application  to  the  work  at  hand 
he  can  fit  into  the  social  and  economic  conditions  as  an  efficient 
citizen. 

With  this  function  in  mind  it  would  be  well  to  consider  that 
all  students  should  be  required  to  master  bookkeeping  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  keeping  personal  accounts ;  banking,  for  an 
Understandable  idea  of  opening  an  account,  computing  interest, 
and  keeping  a  check  book;  insurance  so  taught  that  they  may 
be  familiar  with  the  different  types  of  life  and  reality  for  at 
least  a  comparison  of  values ;  that  part  of  law  dealing  with  mort- 
gages, deeds,  and  contracts  in  order  to  know  the  correct  forms 
to  be  used;  all  of  which  would  give  them  a  fund  of  knowledge 
absolutely  worth  while  in  that  higher  education  usually  gained 
in  the  so-called  ^'knocks  of  life.'' 

In  order  that  all  the  young  people  who  take  commercial  courses 
may  have  the  best  instruction  possible  and  be  properly  prepared 
for  efficient  service,  we  must  have  capable  teachers.  These  teach- 
ers must  be  liberally  educated;  they  must  have  actual  business 
experience  in  the  subjects  taught;  they  must  possess  a  genuine 
interest  in  humanity,  be  sympathetic,  ambitious,  and  entertain 
sound  judgment  that  they  may  lead  their  students  to  an  earnest 
desire  for  success,  willingly  paying  the  price  which  it  exacts. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  an  insistent  plea  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  separate  high  schools  of  commerce,  the  educators 
of  the  country  were  by  no  means  converted  to  work  in  com- 
mercial subjects  as  a  part  of  the  high  school  curriculum.  Re- 
cent developments  have  convinced  all  that  this  recommendation 
now  expresses  a  national  need,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
number  of  high  schools  of  commerce  now  successfully  operating 
m  our  metropolitan  centers,  and  by  the  increasing  number  of 
high  schools  containing  departments  of  commercial  education. 
The  present  demands  both  stability  and  the  true  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy. It  insists  upon  specialization  and  upon  efficient  develop- 
ment of  individual  ability.  The  public  in  general  and  the  busi- 
ness men  in  particular,  are  growing  to  have  more  faith  in  all 
forms  of  education. 
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The  time  has  come  when  educators  and  business  men  must 
realize  the  essential  unity  of  their  interests  and  their  mutual 
happiness.  Efficiency  in  affairs  is  the  call  of  the  hour.  The 
years  to  come  cannot  be  idle  ones.  Only  the  very  highest  type 
of  individual  ability  is  commensurate  with  the  every  day  situa- 
tion. To  obtain  this  we  shall  be  obliged  to  rely  largely  upon 
our  educational  systems.  Therefore,  educators  must  come  to  a 
"speedy  recognition  of  business  as  a  profession  and  of  the  need 
of  making  adequate  educational  provision  therefor."  The  de- 
velopment may  be  slow,  partly  because  of  the  need  of  much  ex- 
perimenting, partly  because  of  the  limited  number  of  suitable 
teachers;  and  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  change  the  teaching 
methods  to  fit  the  new  ideal. 

In  the  industrial  courses  it  is  quite  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  continuation  work  can  be  carried  on  l)etweeri  the  shop  and 
the  school.  Just  so  it  is  possible  for  a  similar  co-operation 
between  business  establishments  and  the  school.  Educators  must 
soon  realize  the  necessity  of  arranging  with  the  business  public 
a  plan  for  permitting  both  boys  and  girls  to  spend  some  time  in 
the  store  or  office  in  connection  with  carrying  on  certain  pre- 
scribed subjects  in  the  school  curriculum.  Such  a  plan  would 
surely  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  those  who  were  obliged  to 
leave  school  so  as  to  assist  in  the  financial  receipts  of  the  family, 
because  they  would  thus  be  able  to  learn  and  earn  at  the  same 
time. 

To  better  facilitate  business  methods  and  to  add  to  the  real 
value  of  training  the  time  will  soon  come  when  different  schools 
must  carry  on  an  interchange  of  work,  such  as  business  corres- 
pondence, actual  experience  in  shipping  routes,  bills  of  lading 
and  freight  receipts.  To  continue  this  scheme  further  several 
schools  within  a  reasonable  distance  could  teach  banking  much 
more  profitably  and  realistically  by  having  each  school  in  turn 
become  the  banking  institution  for  the  other  schools,  having  one 
of  them  in  circuit  act  as  clearing  house.  By  adopting  this 
plan  the  more  complicated  forms  of  banking  and  financial  ex- 
change would  be  more  accurately  and  thoroughly  understod  by 
the  students  and  they  would  actually  have  a  working  conception 
of  banking  institutions. 
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Many  colleges  and  universities  now  have  established  courses 
in  business  and  commercial  administration,  therefore,  the  com- 
mercial courses  in  secondary  schools  should  be  so  recognized  by 
these  higher  institutions  that  credits  towards  entrance  could  be 
allowed  and  this  in  a  sense,  would  necessarily  strengthen  this 
grade  of  work  in  the  high  schools,  but  never  to  the  extent  of 
not  preparing  for  actual  business  duties  those  who  will  not  be 
able  to  attend  college  or  go  to  the  university. 

Further,  it  has  been  shown  by  investigation  that  in  every  one 
hundred  graduates  from  the  high  school  the  chances  of  placing 
them  in  the  activities  of  the  world  are  about  sixty  in  industrial 
|)ursuits,  thirty  in  commercial  establishments,  five  in  profes- 
sional occupations,  and  the  remaining  five  in  various  kinds  of 
other  employment.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  many  more 
opportunities  of  employment  for  the  industrially  trained,  figures 
show  a  rapidly  increasing  number  in  commercial  training  courses 
to  the  already  over  proportioned  enrollment,  which  is  far  ahead 
of  the  demand  for  such  employees. 

This  situation  is  probably  brought  about  by  two  conditions. 
First:  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  offering  the  needed 
counsel  to  students  who  seem  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  second- 
ary course  to  select,  with  perhaps  the  added  attraction  of  those 
subjects  chosen  which  seem  to  require  a  little  less  work  in  the 
way  of  preparation  than  the  standard  traditional  classical  sub- 
jects. Second:  because  the  equipment  is  appealing  and  more 
complete  than  the  equipment  usually  offered  in  industrial  sub- 
jects. And  in  many  instances  the  secondary  schools  have  little 
or  no  industrial  equipment,  with  no  immediate  prospects  for  a 
Ibetter  condition,  so  the  student  has  little  inducement  in  this 
direction.  We  must  also  keep  in  sight  the  fact  that  commercial 
education  has  practically  the  only  occupational  subjects  given  in 
the  public  schools  which  are  remunerative  to  the  girls. 

Hence,  extreme  care  ought  to  be  taken  each  year  not  to  turn 
adrift  into  the  commercial  field  of  labor  an  extremely  large 
number  of  workmen,  who  at  their  best, — except  those  few  from 
the  large  city  high  schools  of  commerce, — can  hardly  be  termed 
much  more  than  unskilled  workmen,  with  only  a  smattering  idea 
of  rules  and  principles  of  business  as  yet  to  be  applied  to  actual 
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working  conditions.  Further,  also,  considerable  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  age  of  this  army  of  young  employees,  as  imma- 
turity coupled  with  the  lack  of  experience  surely  has  a  tendency 
to  lower  the  scale  of  wages  even  though  employment  is  secured. 

It  must  be  a  function  of  secondary  education  to  study  this 
economic  fact  and  use  its  effort  in  every  particular  to  adjust 
this  condition  and  advise  its  students  in  some  manner  that  they 
may  more  clearly  understand  the  situation. 

As  the  small  city  and  town  high  schools  probably  never  will 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  high  schools  of  commerce  of  the 
large  cities  there  will  soon  be  an  excellent  field  for  private  com- 
mercial schools  conducted  with  the  main  idea  of  being  finish- 
ing schools  for  this  type  of  high  school  graduates.  This  class 
of  school  must  be  conducted  more  or  less  on  the  plan  of  exist- 
ing normal  schools.  Definite  entrance  credits  will  be  demanded 
and  a  minimum  amount  of  instruction  required,  all  of  which 
should  be  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education  and  the 
business  public. 

Finally,  then,  the  chief  aim  of  commercial  education  should 
be  to  produce  the  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency,  to  increase 
production,  to  make  a  just  distribution  in  commercial  labor,  to 
make  self-respecting,  self-supporting  and  contributing  members 
of  society,  and  thereby  help  in  promoting  social  justice  to  all 
mankind. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

This  number  of  Education  marks  the  beginning  of  the  magazine's 
thirty-seventh  year  and  volume.  How  much  of  the  entire  modern  edu- 
cational development  falls  within  these  past  thirty-seven  years !  The 
volumes  of  Education  cover  the  great  period  of  the  expansion  of 
the  colleges  into  universities;  of  the  establishment  of  the  State  Col- 
leges; of  the  requirement  of  professionally  trained  instrux^tors ;  the 
thorough  grading  of  the  elementary  schools;  expert  supervision; 
medical  instruction;  the  special  treatment  of  defectives;  and  a  hun- 
dred other  important  improvements.  Our  readers  who  have  saved 
and  bound  their  monthly  numbers  of  Education  are  fortunate. 
These  volumes  make  a  perfect  mirror  of  the  later  modern  eclu- 
cational  period.  They  are  widely  used  and  referred  to  in  the  class- 
rooms of  the  schools  of  pedagogy  and  are  consulted  by  experts  who 
are  making  researches  in  regard  to  educational  subjects. 

We  have  great  plans  for  the  coming  year  and  volume — an  earnest 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  contents  of  the  present  number.  We 
believe  that  thousands  of  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  full  account 
which  we  are  here-in  presenting,  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Junior  High  School.  This  informing  article  will  be  followed  in  the 
next  number  by  a  full  bibliography  of  the  Junior  High  School,  by  the 
same  author.  All  articles  published  in  Education  are  strictly 
original;  that  is,  they  have  not  appeared  in  print  elsewhere.  And  we 
seek,  in  these  original  contributions  by  the  ablest  educators,  to  cover 
the  more  important  phases  of  the  profession  of  teaching.  There  is  no 
waste  space  in  Education — ^no  mere  school  news  and  gossip.  Every 
live,  growing  teacher  should  read  at  least  one  good,  high-class,  serious 
professional  journal.  We  shall  naturally  be  pleased  if  the  one  selected 
is  Education. 


In  the  past  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  American  public  school 
has  had  an  evolution  that  has  brought  it  forward  from  a  scarcely 
visible  germ  to  a  complicated  organism  of  the  highest  vitality  and  of 
tremendous  efficiency.  Looking  back  we  can  mark  the  stages  through 
which  it  has  passed  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  history.  Since  the 
organism  is  the  product  of  the  human  brain,  each  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment is  associated  with  one  or  more  great  personalities — men  who 
originated  great  thoughts  about  the  nature  and  method  of  education ; 
or  who  absorbed  and  made  their  own  and  then  strenuously  advocated 
the  great  ideas  of  European  thinkers  in  relation  to  this  most  vital 
human  interest.  Such  names  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Henry  Barnard,  Horace  Mann,  William  T.  Harris  and  Charles 
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Eliot  on  this  side:  and  Erasmus,  Eabelais,  John  Milton,  Montaigne, 
Mulcaster,  Comenius  and  Froebel  on  the  other,  are  names  to  conjure 
with.  These  and  other  leaders  were  aided  by  a  host  of  receptive  lesser 
minds  who  were  able  to  see  the  value  and  practicability  of  the  teach- 
ings of  such  discoverers  and  who  helped  to  materialize  the  new  thought 
about  schooling,  in  laws  and  enactments  that  have  given  us  our  effec- 
tively graded  system,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  the 
highly  specialized  schools  for  technical  education.  Each  stage  in  this 
wonderful  development  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  steadily  in- 
creasing complexity  of  American  life.  "Even  as  late  as  1817/'  says  a 
recent  writer,  "the  school  committee  of  Boston  denied  a  petition  signed 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty  inhabitants  asking  that  primary  schools  be 
established  at  public  expense,  defending  their  denial  on  the  ground 
that  the  establishment  of  such  schools  Svould  be  too  expensive;'  and, 
furthermore,  ^that  most  parents  have  some  leisure,  and  that  with  us 
few  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  teaching  the  elements  of  letters'/' 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  greater  part  of  the  growth  of  our  school 
system  has  been  so  recent.  The  rapid  increase  of  population  and  of 
wealth;  the  incoming  of  a  vast  horde  of  unlettered  foreigners  whose 
presence  would  be  a  menace  unless  measures  were  taken  to  educate 
them;  the  specialized  knowledge  rendered  necessary  by  modem  dis- 
coveries such  as  the  nature  and  uses  of  steam  and  electricity ;  and  the 
vast  increase  in  means  of  communication  and  commerce;  all  these 
have  been  contributing  causes. 

The  fascinating  story  of  the  development  of  education  should  be 
familiar  to  every  teacher  who  is  starting  out  at  this  time  on  a  new 
year's  work  in  this  tremendously  important  field.  A  line  of  pro- 
fessional reading  and  study,  for  self  culture,  should  be  marked  out 
and  religiously  followed  day  by  day  throughout  the  year  even  though 
but  fifteen  minutes  or  a  half  hour  be  given  to  it  daily.  Such  a  course 
of  reading  will  give  inspiration  as  well  as  instruction.  It  wiU  dignify 
the  teacher's  calling.  It  will  strengthen  his  or  her  hold  upon  the 
pupils ;  and  it  will  tend  to  advancement  in  rank  and  evaluation  in  the 
profession.  Any  good  librarian  will  give  advice,  and  facilities  for 
such  a  course  of  reading.  Try  it  and  find  out  for  yourself  its  great 
interest  and  satisfactions. 


The  Industrial  Club  of  Chicago  has  introduced  an  admirable  plan 
for  Civic  Cooperation  which  should  exceed  in  usefulness  the  "Clean- 
up" campaigns  because  it  enlists  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  con- 
tinues their  activities  and  cooperation  all  the  time.  From  a  small 
circular  of  the  organization  we  quote  as  follows : 

"The  plan  proposes  to  make  it  possible  for  a  large  body  of  citizens, 
volunteering  for  that  service  but  without  expense  to  themselves,  to 
assist  and  work  with  the  authorities  of  the  city  in  an  agreed  and 
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definite  manner  in  endeavors  to  secure  observance  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances relating  to  health,  sanitation,  fire  prevention  and  police  pro- 
tection. 

"Each  Cooperator  undertakes  to  observe  the  laws  and,  by  example 
and  suggestion,  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  their  observance  by  others. 

"Each  Cooperator  will  be  furnished  with  a  recorded  card  of- cre- 
dentials signed  by  the  Mayor,  Commissioner  of  Health  and  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civic  Cooperation  Committee  of  The  Industrial 
Club ;  also  a  summary  of  the  city  ordinances,  relating  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  regulations  of  streets  and  alleys  and  for  police  protection. 

"In  practice  it  is  believed  that  the  plan  may  be  developed  to  work 
out  as  follows :  A  Cooperator,  observing,  for  example,,  a  deposit  of 
garbage  or  ashes  which  is  Unlawful  may  report  the  matter  to  a  police- 
man, identifying  himself  by  his  card  of  credentials,  and  ask  that  the 
situation  be  corrected.  The  policeman  is  instructed  to  call  upon  the 
offender  to  observe  the  ordinances  and  see  that  this  is  done.  If  a  po- 
liceman is  not  at  hand,  the  situation  may  be  reported  by  mail  or,  if 
an  emergency  case,  by  telephone  to  the  representative  of  the  police  de- 
partment at  the  district  headquarters.  These  officers  are  instructed  to 
receive  such  reports  and  see  that  the  unlawful  condition  is  remedied. 
If  the  matter  is  one  involving  departments  not  directly  represented 
in  the  district,  such  as  sidewalk  conditions,  fire  prevention,  sewers, 
water  supply,  etc.,  the  policeman  or  authority  at  the  district  head- 
quarters to  whom  the  matter  is  reported  will  make  further  report  to 
the  particular  department  indicated  at  the  city  hall. 

"The  Civic  Cooperation  Committee  of  The  Industrial  Club  wishes 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  endeavoring  to  set  up  a  plan  for  cooperative, 
constructive  team  work  by  citizens  who  desire  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions around  them.  It  is  not  for  fault-finding  or  meddlesome  inter- 
ference of  any  kind;  the  Cooperator  is  given  a  privilege  which,  if 
carefully  used,  may  be  made  the  means  of  great  benefit.  He  is  not 
given  an  authority." 

Some  concrete  instances  will  make  clear  the  kind  of  results  that  are 
being  obtained.    The  following  are  reported. 

Engine  and  concrete  mixer  left  in  street  after  the  completion  of  a 
building;  reported  by  telephone;  obstruction  removed  and  the  street 
cleaned  up  the  following  day. 

Tool  shanty  left  in  street  after  completion  of  an  apartment  house; 
contracting  firm  called  by  telephone;  promised  to  remove  it;  this  was 
done  the  same  day. 

Intoxicated  neighbor  found  near  his  home  on  rainy  evening;  took 
him  home  and  he  said  it  would  never  happen  again. 

Neighbor  depositing  garbage  on  the  curbstone;  policeman  notified; 
garbage  removed  at  once. 

Zone  of  Quiet  suggested  in  the  neighborhood  of  churches  during 
services;  general  order  issued  by  Superintendent  of  Police  to  accom- 
plish this. 
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Janitor  sliaking  rugs  on  sidewalk  was  shown  Cooperator  card;  prom- 
ised not  to  do  it  again. 

Boys  building  bonfire  in  alley ;  showed  them  card ;  they  put  out  the 
fire. 

Bad  overcrowding  of  aisles  in  movie  show ;  proprietor  examined  my 
card  and  promised  it  would  not  happen  again. 

Stopped  boys  breaking  street  signs,  hitching  on  railway  trains, 
building  bonfires,  and  stealing  grain  from  boxcars ;  helped  a  neighbor 
who  had  been  cheated  by  a  tradesman;  stopped  a  peddler  from  beat- 
ing horses. 


We  have  had  the  privilege  of  examining  a  pamphlet,  prepared  by 
Harriet  B.  Osborn,  teacher  of  English,  State  Normal  School,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  Principal  William  B.  Aspinwall 
of  the  same  institution,  giving  selected  lists  of  approval  books  for 
primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  grades.  The  pamphlet  has  been 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Publication  and  should  find  a  wide 
field  of  usefulness.  It  gives  fairly  comprehensive  lists  of  good  books 
for  supplementary  and  general  home  reading  by  children  of  school 
age  and  will  be  particularly  useful  for  rural  districts,  where  facilities 
for  securing  good  reading  are  limited.  The  schools  teach  the  children 
to  read.  The  community  should  furnish  the  materials  that  will  en- 
courage and  interest  them  in  the  habit  of  reading,  and  cultivate  their 
taste  for  really  good  books.  This  is  as  important  a  matter  as  the  su- 
pervision of  their  companionships.  For  the  influence  of  a  good  or  a 
bad  book  is  a  very  subtle  and  lasting  influence  which  may  do  life-long 
good  or  harm.  This  is  a  subject  in  which  the  whole  community  has  a 
manifest  self-interest. 

The  pamphlet  referred  to  gives,  besides  the  carefully  graded  lists 
of  titles,  some  suggestions  as  to  how  a  rural  community  may  go  to 
work  to  secure  a  school  library  for  $5.00  or  for  $10.00  or  for  $25.00. 
There  are  few  communities  that  could  not  easily  raise  even  the  larg- 
est of  the  sums  mentioned,  for  such  a  worthy  and  useful  purpose.  No 
single  book  in  either  of  the  lists  costs  over  50  cents. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  announces  that: 
"Five  community  center  songs,  especially  designed  for  schoolhouse 
community  forums,  have -been  brought  together  for  the  use  of  the 
Grover  Cleveland  Forum  of  Washington,  D.  C,  of  which  Miss  Mar- 
garet Wilson  is  honorary  president,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Two  of  the  songs  are  entirely  new,  having  just  made 
their  bow  to  the  public  at  the  Grover  Cleveland  forum.  One  is  called 
'It^s  a  Short  Way  to  the  Schoolhouse,'  and  is  sung  to  the  air  of  Tip- 
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perary;  the  other,  entitled  ^'Neighborhood/  is  sung  to  the  air  of  Die 
Wacht  am  Ehein.  The  others  are :  'The  Fellowship  of  Folks/  a  song 
of  Neighborhood,  sung  to  the  air  of  'Drink  to  me  only  with  Thine 
Eyes/  or  'Auld  Lang  Syne' ;  'Heart  and  Hand^ ;  and  'This  Good  Com- 
mon Ground/ 

"These  songs  all  emphasize  the  significance  of  the  schoolhouse  as 
the  common  meeting  place.    In  the  words  of  one  of  them : 

"  'Well  strike  that  fine  old  chord  again — 
A  song  of  Neighborhood/ 

"All  five  songs  were  written  by  E.  J.  Ward,  specialist  in  Community 
Organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  They  are  unusually  well 
adapted  to  the  communal  singing  that  has  become  so  popular  a  fea- 
ture of  the  neighborhood  meetings  in  the  schoolhouse/' 


There  are  said  to  be  more  than  200,000  rural  school  districts  in  the 
United  States,  with  over  16,000,000  children  of  school  age,  living  in 
the  country  or  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500  population.  The  tenure 
of  office  of  rural  school  teachers  is  notoriously  brief.  One  great  cause 
of  this  regrettable  fact  is  found  in  the  difficulty  in  getting  suitable 
boarding  places  for  rural  school  teachers.  In  many  places  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  get  and  keep  suitable  teachers  for  this  reason.  In 
other  places  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  walk  long  distances  from 
her  boarding  place  or  to  live  under  conditions  that  are  unfavorable 
to  studious  habits  or  to  health,  or  even  to  morals.  Probably  nothing 
would  more  favorably  affect  the  chances  of  getting  good  schools  in  the 
majority  of  rural  districts  than  some  plan  which  would  insure  the 
teachers  good  rooms,  good  food,  and  pleasant  social  surroundings.  As 
a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association,  of  Chicago,  has  published  an  illustrated 
pamphlet  by  E.  S.  Kellogg,  entitled  "Teachers  Cottages.'^  The  Bu- 
reau of  Education  at  Washington  will  send  this  free  on  application, 
to  any  rural  superintendent  in  the  United  States.  It  is  thoroughly 
"worth  while." 


Foreign   Notes 

The  speech  made  by  Lord  Haldane  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July 
12,  was  an  important  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  preparedness 
which  has  been  driven  home  to  England  by  the  great  conflict.  Lord 
Haldane  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  young  people  of 
England  get  no  further  education  after  the  age  of  14,  and  many 
thousands  cease  school  attendance  at  a  much  earlier  age.  He  stated 
further  that  more  than  five  and  a  quarter  million  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-five  are  getting  no  farther  preparation  for  life. 
These  conditions  are  as  alarming  as  crass  illiteracy  which  has  been 
pretty  nearly  eliminated  from  the  kingdom. 

Lord  Haldane  also  drew  a  lesson  from  Scotland  in  which  liberal 
policies  in  education  find  stronger  support  than  in  England.  In 
England  and  Wales  with  a  population  of  38  millions  the  number  of 
students  entering  the  universities  annually  is  18,000;  in  Scotland, 
with  a  population  of  four  and  three  quarter  millions,  the  correspond- 
ing number  is  7,770  or,  proportionately,  more  than  three  times  the 
number  for  England  and  Wales. 

The  President  of  the  association  of  local  education  committees, 
England,  in  his  annual  address,  uttered  a  note  of  warning  worthy  of 
wide  circulation.  After  enumerating  faulty  methods  of  instruction 
which  have  been  discarded  without  the  substitution  of  any  better,  he 
said,  "It  'is  possible  that  results  obtained  with  imperfect  instruments, 
may  not  be  attained  at  all  without  them.'' 

The  British  Empire  presents  in  its  vast  and  varied  possessions 
every  phase  of  educational  development  and  efiiciency.  Although 
the  principle  of  local  independence  is  inwrought  in  the  administrative 
policies  of  the  Empire,  where  it  is  necessary  centralized  control  may 
be  set  up  in  an  entire  colony  or  in  a  single  district.  A  striking 
example  of  this  adaptability  is  presented  in  the  foreign  settlements 
in  Alberta.  A  special  director  is  appointed  for  these  settlements  and 
wherever  possible  a  school  district  is  allowed  to  elect  its  board  of 
school  trustees.  If  a  district  is  incapable  of  this  measure  of  inde- 
pendence, the  department  steps  in  and  appoints  a  school  director  and 
invests  him  with  all  the  powers  of  a  school  board.  By  this  means, 
full  time  schools  and  competent  teachers  are  maintained  in  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  settlements  which  without  this  central  force  would  not 
promote  the  best  interests  of  their  children  and  the  public.  They 
require  the  support  of  a  paternal  authority. 


A  French  Savant  on  Backward  Pupils. — Measurements  or 
tests  of  children's  mentality  recently  exploited  are  many  and  in- 
genious, but  they  appear  of  little  value  when  they  are  used  to  dis- 
cover what  is  patent  to  ordinary  observation.  In  every  class  there 
are  dullards  and  laggards,  no  time  need  be  wasted  in  discovering 
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them,  the  important  question  is  that  of  cause;  as  a  rule  this  also  is 
easily  determined.  A  French  psychologist  of  note  enumerates  three 
classes  of  backward  children.  First,  those  suffering  from  physical  or 
mental  infirmity.  These  are  cases  for.  the  physician  or  specialist 
rather  than  the  teacher.  Second,  those  not  apt  in  intellectual  mat- 
ters generally  and  only  to  be  stimulated  by  relating  their  lessons  to 
their  personal  interests;  hence  the  great  importance  of  small  classes 
which  allow  the  teacher  to  make  personal  study  of  individual  pupils. 
Third,  those  who  simply  require  a  change  of  teachers  owing  to  the 
well  known  but  subtle  influence  of  personality;  hence  the  value  of  a 
discriminating  inspectorate  and  a  flexible  transfer  system  which  is 
always  possible  in  cities ;  and  in  the  country  school,  special  assistants. 
Finally  there  are  pupils  who  are  wilfully  idle,  who  are  physically 
normal  but  indifferent  to  all  appeals.  With  such  pupils  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  a  system  that  moves  with  the  regularity  and 
steadiness  of  a  machine,  leaving  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for 
opposition  or  evasion. 


Education  of  Adults. — The  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the 
system  of  education  for  adults  in  France,  which  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  M.  E.  Petit,  inspector  general,  has  just  been 
published.  Necessarily  the  number  of  adult  attendants  declined  by 
reason  of  the  war.  Nevertheless  30,000  lessons  were  given  during 
the  year,  13,000  for  young  men;  17,000  for  young  women,  and  in  ad- 
dition 17,670  lectures.  The  number  of  young  women  attending 
courses  of  instruction  in  domestic  arts,  commercial  subjects,  lan- 
guages, etc.,  noticeably  increased;  in  Paris  alone  this  number  rose 
from  700  in  1913  to  1220  in  1916. 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  vocational  classes  conducted  for 
soldiers  mutilated  by  the  war,  a  work  in  which  French  teachers  have 
shown  wonderful  skill  and  devotion. 

Russia  and  Italy  are  alike  in  respect  to  the  unequal  diffusion  of 
education  in  different  sections,  with  a  consequent  high  proportion  of 
illiteracy.  They  are  alike  also  in  respect  to  recent  measures  taken 
to  overcome  these  evils.  In  1908  a  measure  was  sanctioned  by  the 
government  of  Russia  assigning  credits  for  the  maintenance  of  ele- 
mentary schools  as  follows:  6,000,000  rubles  in  1909,  10,000,000  in 
1910;  7,000,000  in  1911,  and  9,000,000  in  1912.  Under  the  build- 
ing law  of  1909  large  sums  have  also  been  allowed  for  building  school 
houses.  By  these  measures  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  system  of 
universal  education. 

A  similar  measure  was  adopted  by  the  government  of  Italy  in  1906, 
providing  that  18,000,000  lire  ($3,600,000)  should  be  expended  in 
the  erection  of  school  buildings  in  the  needy  district  of  Central  and 
Southern  Italy.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  the  absence  of  school 
buildings,  compulsory  laws  are  negligible. 

A.  T.  S. 
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EAKLY  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION.  A  textbook  for  Secondary 
Schools.  By  Eoscoe  Lewis  Ashley,  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $1.50. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  change  in  the  course  and  study  of  his- 
tory in  the  high  school  the  chief  question  is  on  what  to  place  the  empha- 
sis. To  do  away  with  the  annals  of  courts  and  conquerors,  wars  and 
conquests,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  whether  a  treatment  of  social  and 
economic  history  is  suitable  for  the  age  and  ability  of  the  average  high 
school  pupil.  The  demand  now  is  for  such  treatment,  and  to  meet  this, 
Mr.  Ashley  has  tried,  he  says,  to  keep  in  mind  three  things:  the  impor- 
tance of  any  change  as  a  part  of  the  development  of  early  European 
civilization;  the  connection  between  such  change  and  modern  life;  and 
the  interest  and  capacity  of  the  student  in  the  high  school.  How  well 
he  has  accomplished  his  aims  is  strikingly  evidenced  in  his  book,— 
which  is  in  every  way  supremely  adapted  to  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  pupils  in  secondary  schools ;  is  remarkable  for  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects when  it  was  necessary  to  omit  much  that  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered a  requisite  part  of  a  text  on  history;  and  is  written  in  a  style 
that  is  most  attractive  and  inviting.  With  or  without  the  stimulus  of  a 
teacher  the  student  will  find  this  book  most  alluring,  instructive  and 
fascinating.    Its  place  in  secondary  schools  is  assured. — M.  T.  P. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HEALTH.  By  Herbert  W.  Conn,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Biology  in  Wesleyan  University.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  Book  One  for 
Lower  Grammar  Grades,  224  pages,  price  40  cents.  Book  Two,  for 
Upper  Grammar  Grades,  384  pages,  price  66  cents.  The  two  books  com- 
bined in  one  volume,  price  73  cents. 

Both  books  deal  with  the  practical,  every-day  problems  of  health. 
They  aim  to  establish  habits  which  are  essential  in  the  proper  training 
and  growth  of  every  child.  They  will  be  interesting  to  all  children  be- 
cause they  answer  the  why,  the  where,  the  what,  and  the  how  ques- 
tions. They  are  related  to  the  actual  life  of  the  child.  They  do  not, 
however,  in  order  to  be  simple  and  interesting,  neglect  to  give  the  basal 
scientific  facts  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  but  they  link  those  facts  with 
the  consideration  of  personal  and  civic  health  rather  than  with  anatomy. 
The  mechanical  features  are  of  a  high  order.  The  volumes  are  strongly 
bound,  have  numerous  illustrations  which  will  be  helpful  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  are  well  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper.  The  dis- 
criminating teacher,  or  school  official  will  find  them  worthy  of  consider- 
ation from  both  the  pedagogical  and  the  mechanical  standpoints. 

Book  One  contains  thirty-four  chapters,  in  each  of  which  some  topic 
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or  question  is  treated,  such  as  "Why  We-  Need  Food",  "What  to  Drink", 
"The  Teeth  and  Their  Care",  "The  Care  of  the  Eyes",  "Disease  Germs", 
and  "The  Young  Citizen  and  The  Public  Health".  There  is  a  glossary  of 
technical  terms  and  a  good  index. 

Book  Two  is  divided  into  four  sections.  Section  I  under  the  title  of 
"Feeding  the  Body"  devotes  twelve  chapters  and  one  hundred  pages  to 
this  subject.  Section  II  under  the  title  of  "What  the  Body  Does  With  Its 
Food"  in  thirteen  chapters  and  one  hundred  seventy-two  pages  discusses 
various  functions  of  the  body, — as  circulation,  breathing,  bones,  removal 
of  wastes,  care  of  the  skin,  etc.  Section  III  under  the  title  "How  the 
Body  is  Governed"  describes  in  six  chapters  and  seventy-six  pages  the 
mechanism  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  part  played  by  the  special 
senses.  Section  IV  under  the  title  of  "Safety  First"  in  one  chapter  and 
twelve  pages  treats  interestingly  and  briefly  of  a  number  of  public  hy- 
genic  matters. 

The  author  has  shown  the  rare  faculty  of  being  able  to  use  language 
to  express  his  ideas  which  is  within  the  comprehension  of  the  child. 

— H.  N.  K. 

MOSQUITO  CONTROL  IN  PANAMA,  THE  ERADICATION  OF  MA- 
LARIA AND  YELLOW  FEVER  IN  CUBA  AND  PANAMA.  By  Joseph  A. 
LePrince,  C.E.,  A.M.,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion 1904-1914,  and  A.  J.  Orenstein,  M.D.,  Assistant  Chief  Sanitary  In- 
spector, Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  with  an  Introduction  by  L.  O. 
Howard,  L.L.D.,  Entomologist  and  Chief,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price  $2.50  net. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  a  more  interesting  or  thrilling  chapter  in 
American  history  than  that  which  has  been  so  painstakingly  presented 
for  the  first  time  in  its  full  details  in  this  volume.  The  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  by  United  States  engineers  was  an  enterprise  of  world 
importance.  Almost  superhuman  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome.  The 
first  and  in  many  respects  the  greatest  was  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  white  race  to  live  and  work  in  the  disease-laden 
Tropics,  where  the  work  had  to  be  done.  Until  Americans  cleaned  up 
Havana  practically  nothing  was  known  of  the  sources  or  media  of  infec- 
tion from  which  sprung  the  maladies  that  devitalized  or  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  an  enormous  percentage  of  the  laborers.  At  Bohio,  a 
village  fifteen  miles  south  of  Colon,  blood  samples  taken  even  from  na- 
tives showed  eighty  per  cent  of  malarial  infection.  The  construction 
of  the  canal  was  an  impossibility  under  such  conditions.  Colonel  Gorgas, 
the  hero  of  Havana,  undertook  the  task  of  making  Panama  habitable. 
The  brilliant  results  of  his  work  are  now  known  to  scientists  throughout 
the  world.  How  it  was  done,  in  the  face  of  stupendous  difficulties  and 
with  scientific  precision,  is  told  in  detail  in  this  attractively  printed 
and  bound  volume,  of  334  pages  and  300  illustrations.  Every  public  li- 
brary, every  school  and  college  library  should  place  this  story  upon  its 
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shelves.  It  should  lend  encouragement  to  multitudes  of  thoughtful  peo- 
ple to  improve  local  health  conditions  and  to  sound  the  slogan  "Swat 
the  fly  and  the  mosquito." — R.  V. 

HOW  TO  KNOW  YOUR  CHILD.  By  Miriam  Finn  Scott.  The  Chil- 
dren's Garden,  New  York  City.  Cloth  316  pages.  List  price  $1.25.  Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  home  as  well  as  for  instructors  of  youth. 
It  should  have  a  place  in  the  living  room  of  every  household  where  the 
inmates  could  take  it  up  to  read,  each  spare  moment.  There  is  food  for 
thought  on  every  page.  The  author  handles  the  subject  of  "Play"  in  a 
psychological  manner.  Many  games  are  given  :  better  materials  named ; 
and  the  way  to  bring  forth  the  initiative  of  the  child  w  ill  be  appreciated 
by  any  one  interested  in  child  life.  Parents,  take  time  to  play  with  your 
children !  Many  a  child  and  its  parents  are  strangers  to  one  another. 
Let  this  book  give  you  the  introduction ! 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  should  be  read  first.  Why?  Notice  the 
title:  "How  to  Know  Yourself".  For  a  few^  moments,  make  a  rigid  in- 
spection of  yourself,  then  answer  silently :  ^\^lat  kind  of  disposition  have 
1?  Do  I  control  my  temper?  Do  I  take  mental  care  of  myself?  Am  I  a 
comrade  at  home  or  simply  a  caller?  For  further  examination,  read  the 
story  of  Jennie  in  this  chapter,  which  begins  with  these  familiar  sen- 
tences : 

"Jennie  has  an  absolutely  vicious  temper !"  said  a  clever,  well-to-do, 
affectionate  mother,  in  concluding  a  description  o{  her  child.  "I  can't 
imagine  w  here  she  got  it.  I  simply  don't  know  what  to  do  with  her ; 
she  almost  drives  me  crazy  !" 

Miss  Scott  was  given  charge  of  this  Jennie,  and  tells  us  in  her  book, 
the  reason  for  above  description.     It  will  pay  all  to  find  out. — R.  R.  G. 

MEDIEVAL  CIVILIZATION.  A  Text-book  for  Secondary  Schools. 
By  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.10. 

The  history  of  human  progress  is  sketched  from  the  time  of  barbaric 
invasions  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The  exploits  of  the  great  leaders 
and  the  life  of  the  people  are  vividly  portrayed.  The  arrangement  of 
the  book  is  excellent ;  the  marginal  summaries  and  the  illustrations  will 
aid  the  student  in  grasping  and  remembering  the  lessons  learned. — R.  V. 

THE  PLAIN  STORY  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  John  Spencer 
Bassett,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  American  History  in  Smith  College.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.00. 

This  is  a  book  that  interestingly  and  clearly  states  the  main  facts  in 
the  history  of  our  own  land.  It  has  been  a  romantic  story,  in  fact ;  and 
this  author  has  grasped  the  significance  of  the  facts  and  presents  a  nar- 
rative that  stimulates  the  historic  imagination  while  it  holds  closely  to 
the  strict  details  as  the  life  of  the  nation  has  unfolded.  We  know  of  no 
better  text-book  upon  this  subject.  It  covers  the  entire  period  from  "be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Columbus  down  to  the  year  1916." — R.  V. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMEKICA.  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Living  Men  and  Women  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  IX.  1916-1917.  Edited 
by  Albert  Nelson  Marquis,  Chicago.   A.  N.  Marquis  &  Company. 

Perpetually,  the  great  die,  and  new  geniuses  step  forward  to  take 
their  places.  The  perennial  supply  makes  necessary  a  biennial  edition 
of  this  now  famous  book,  which  was  first  published  in  1899.  It  grows 
somewhat  more  portly  as  it  grows  older.  We  always  welcome  it's  genial 
presence.  We  know  that  it  will  tell  us  the  latest  news  about  "the  four 
hundred."  It  is  a  book  that  is  full  of  human  interest,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  imagination ;  and  it  has  many  practical  uses — in  the  newspaper 
office,  the  business  man's  office,  the  bookworm's  "den"  and  the  archives 
of  the  librarian  and  the  "bibliophile."  Go  on,  Brother  Marquis !  Your 
thought  was  a  bright  one  and  you  have  made  humanity  your  debtor. 
May  it  be  many  a  year  before  your  name  will  have  to  be  omitted  from 
the  biennial  list  of  "Who's  Who"  in  America. — F.  H.  P. 

TEACHING  LITERATURE  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOL.  By  Emma  M.  Bolenius,  A.M.,  formerly  Instructor  in  English, 
Central  Commercial  and  Manual  Training  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey. Cloth  337  pages.  List  price  $1.25,  postpaid.  Houghton-Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

When  school  people  see  a  book  listed  among  the  Riverside  Text- 
books in  Education  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  is  stored  away  between  the  two  covers  of  that  book.  This 
is  truly  the  case  of  the  book  mentioned  in  this  review.  It  is  not  a 
reading  book  to  be  read  and  then  placed  upon  the  shelf ;  it  is  one  you 
will  have  to  study  more  or  less  to  get  the  benefit  of  what  the  author  has 
placed  within  your  reach.  This  is  the  book  for  TEACHERS  and  Normal 
students,  superintendents  and  principals ;  and  all  others  who  wish  to 
know  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  reading  or  studj  of  Literature. 
It  tells  how  to  teach  in  English,  not  how  to  tell  about  English.  Sample 
lessons  are  found  throughout  the  book.  The  author  brings  out  the  details 
of  each  chapter  in  the  child's  point  of  view,  which  very  few  writers  of 
texts  attempt  to  do. 

What  books  mean  to  you:  What  is  poetry?  The  Ballad;  The  Lyric; 
The  Metrical  Tale ;  The  Metrical  Romance ;  The  Epic ;  The  Drama ;  The 
Short  Story;  The  Novel;  The  Essay  and  the  Oration  are  some  of  the 
principal  topics  discussed  in  full.  These  topics  are  not  idle  dreams  of 
the  author;  instead,  they  represent  the  practical  helps  developed  from 
thirteen  years  of  practical  teaching. — R.  R.  G. 

THE  DAYS  OF  THE  SWAMP  ANGEL.  By  Mary  Hall  Leonard.  New 
York.   The  Neale  Publishing  Company.     Price  $1.20  net. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  book  as  one  of  the  best  of  recent  histor- 
ical novels.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Civil  War,  especially  full  in  details  of  the 
earlier  years  of  the  great  conflict  in  which  the  views  and  the  feelings  of 
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so  many  excellent  people  in  the  north  and  south  were  so  irreconcilably 
at  variance.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  details  of  the  narrative  that  the  author  vsras  intimately 
familiar  with  the  scenery,  circumstances  and  people  so  realistically  por- 
trayed. It  was  a  time  of  dramatic  happenings  in  the  history  not  only  of 
our  own  country  but  of  the  whole  race.  The  author's  conception  of  the 
world  problems  involved  is  profound  and  the  volume  awakens  thought, 
and  dignifies  human  striving  and  sacrifice.  Some  of  the  characters  are 
creations  worthy  the  genius  of  Dickens  or  of  the  most  noted  of  Ameri- 
can authors.  The  dialect  of  the  colored  race,  and  the  characteristics  of 
these  humble,  superstitious,  irresponsible  but  kindly  people,  are  brought 
out  most  engagingly.  In  particular,  "Jube,"  the  body  servant  of  Fletcher 
Boynton,  a  noble  lawyer  who  became  a  champion  of  the  poor  blacks,  is 
as  interesting  a  portraiture  as  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom."  Miss  Leonard 
is  a  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  teacher,  the  author  of  several  suc- 
cessful school  and  college  text  books,  and  a  woman  of  wide  experience 
and  culture.  Her  novel  deserves  a  place  in  the  lists  of  the  best  and  most 
wholesome  stories  for  school  libraries  and  home  reading. — F.  H.  P. 

A  PRACTICAL  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  By  B.  W.  McFarland, 
Ph.  D.  Assistant  Principal  and  Head  of  Department  of  Science,  New 
Haven  High  School.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Price  $1.25. 

A  substantial  textbook,  wisely  planned,  ably  executed,  eminently 
practical.  Dr.  McFarland  has  departed  from  the  conventional  form  in 
making  his  text;  the  common  practice  is  to  intersperse  the  theory 
through  the  descriptive  matter,  a  laboratory  manual  accompanying  the 
text.  This  form  haa  been  found  to  be  inadequate.  To  bring  about  bet- 
ter results  not  only  in  preparing  students  for  college  but  in  aiding  them 
to  acquire  exact  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved.  Dr.  McFarland 
built  up  his  book  on  the  plan  of  developing  fundamental  classes  of  re- 
actions in  the  laboratory,  designed  to  fix  certain  fundamental  principles 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  His  book  consists  of  four  parts ;  part  I  con- 
tains all  of  the  laboratory  directions;  part  II  contains  all  of  the  very 
elementary  theory  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  pupil  to  know  in 
order  that  he  may  intelligently  study  the  subject ;  part  III  has  to  do 
with  what  has  been  called  the  more  advanced  theory,  designed  especial- 
ly for  those  pupils  who  expect  to  go  to  college ;  and  part  IV  which  gives 
the  descriptive  part  supplementing  the  laboratory  work.  The  volume  is  thus 
four  books  in  one  and  is  in  every  part  most  complete,  thorough  and  sat- 
isfying. The  material  has  stood  the  test  of  eight  years'  use  in  the  New 
Haven  High  School :  it  stands,  a  result  and  not  a  theory. — M.  T.  P. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  HEALTH  CONTROL.  By  Francis  M.  Walters, 
A.  M.  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  State  Normal  School,  War- 
rensburg,  Mo.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

The  emphasis  irf  this  work  is  placed  on  controly  and  health  control, 
"from  the  author's  viewpoint,  presents  a  negative  and  a  positive  phase — 
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negative  in  so  far  as  the  causes  of  disease  and  bodily  wealiness  are  to  be 
avoided,  positive  to  the  extent  that  weak  parts  are  to  be  built  up,  body 
processes  improved,  and  the  natural  defenses  strengthened."  Insistence 
on  corrective  work  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  everywhere  manifest, 
and  this  initiates  them  into  the  order  of  individual  as  well  as  general  at- 
tention to  hygiene,  personal  and  community. 

The  table  of  contents  shows  that  control  is  treated  through  exercise, 
posture,  agencies  that  influence  the  chemical  work  of  the  body,  adjust- 
ment in  foods,  avoidance  of  harmful  substances,  conditions  that  afEect  the 
efficiency  of  the  digestive  organs,  elimination,  nervous  conservation,  mind, 
environment,  the  physician,  how  control  of  health  is  lost,  health  control 
and  the  personal  equation,  etc.  Each  chapter  closes  with  a  strong  sum- 
mary, and  with  a  set  of  searching  and  pertinent  questions  that  are  most 
helpful ;  a  further  enrichment  of  each  chapter  is  the  addition  of  "health 
work",  which  embodies  two  kinds  of  effort — "that  of  supplying  the  gen- 
eral conditions  upon  which  health  depends  and  that  of  adapting  general 
principles  to  individual  needs."  The  work  is  the  most  practical,  imme- 
diately personal,  and  intimate  of  any  offered  to  students  on  the  subject 
of  health  and  its  control.  While  essentially  a  text  book  it  would  be  an 
exceedingly  valuable  household  book ;  it  is  for  all  degrees  of  health  and 
for  all  ages  of  beings. — M.  T.  P. 

WHY  WE  PUNCTUATE,  OR  REASON  VERSUS  RULE  IN  TIIE  USE 
OF  MARKS.  By  William  Livingstone  Klein.  Cloth  220  pages.  Price  $1.25. 
The  Lancet  Pub.  Co. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  treatise  on  punctuation,  which  was 
published  in  1896.  It  is  entirely  rewritten.  All  kinds  of  answers  have 
been  advanced  to  the  question  "Why,  and  how  do  we  punctuate?"  Mr. 
Klein  is  ready  to  give  you  the  answer  in  this  volume.  Every  mark  of 
punctuation  is  plainly  treated  by  using  many  illustrated  sentences  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter.  Every  sentence  found  in  Why  We  Punctuate  is  cor- 
rectly marked,  thus  making  it  complete  and  it  can  be  used  by  teachelr 
and  pupil  alike  to  decide  their  question  at  hand.  A  special  feature  of 
this  book  is  the  bold-faced  type,  followed  by  the  explanation  of  each 
part.   It  is  not  a  book  of  Rules,  but  one  of  Reasons  and  Common  Sense. 

— R.  R.  G. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  books : 

"COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY."  By  Frederic  Ernest 
Farrington,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Administration, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Author  of  "The  Public  Primary 
School  System  of  France,"  "French  Secondary  Schools,"  etc.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    Price  $1.10. 

STANDARD  ENGLISH  CLASSICS.  "Macaulay's  Speeches  on  Copy- 
right."    '^Lincoln's  Address  at  Cooper  Union."     Together  with  Abridge- 
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ments  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates  of  1841  and  1842  on  Copyrig-ht,  and 
Extracts  from  Douglas's  Columbus  Speech.  Edited  by  Charles  Robert 
Gaston,  Ph.D.  of  Richmond  Hill  High  School  and  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.     Ginn  &  Company. 

HEATH'S  ENGLISH  CLASSICS.  Goldsmith's  "The  Traveller"  and 
"The  Deserted  Village"  and  Grays  Elegy  In  A  Country  Churchyard. 
Edited  by  Rose  M.  Barton,  M.A.,  Teacher  of  English,  Wadleigh  High 
School,-  New  York  City.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price  $.25. 

FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  VON  HACKLANDER.  "Der  Zuave."  Adapt- 
ed from  Ein  Schloss  in  Den  Ardennen.  Edited  by  G.  T.  Ungoed,  M.A. 
Author  of  A  First  German  Book  on  the  Direct  Method.  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.     Price  65  cents. 

"GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  1485-1910."  A  History  for  Lower 
Forms.  By  John  E.  Morris,  D.  Litt.  Bedford  Grammar  School.  With 
illustrations  and  Plans.     Cambridge  University  Press.     Price  65  cents. 

"EDUCATION  AND  THE  NEW  UTILITARIANISM  AND  OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL  ADDRESSES."  By  Alexander  Darroch,  M.A.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    Price  $1.20  net. 

THE  GRANTA  SHAKESPEARE.  "A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream." 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice",  etc.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.A.  Pott  8vo.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
Price  15  cents  each. 

MERRILL'S  STORY  BOOKS.  "Jan  and  Betje."  A  Story  of  Two 
Dutch  Children.  By  Mary  Emery  Hall.  Illustrated,  cloth,  122  pages. 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.    Price  30  cents. 

MERRILL'S  ENGLISH  TEXTS.  "Cranford."  With  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  Miss  Helen  E.  Davis,  Rye,  N.  H.  300  pages,  cloth.  Charles 
E.  Merrill  Company.    Price  $.40. 

"PAULINE'S  FIRST  READING  BOOK  ABOUT  TOM  AND  JANE 
AND  THEIR  NAUGHTY  FRIEND."  By  Lady  Bell.  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.     Price  $.60. 

RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES.  Selected  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
"The  Coming  of  Arthur."  "The  Holy  Grail."  "The  Passing  of  Arthur." 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Franklin  T.  Baker,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     Price  $.25. 
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"THE  GEEAT  TEACHERS."  By  G.  Herbert  Whyte.  The  Theosophi- 
cal  Publishing-  House,  Adyar,  Madras,  India.  A  comparative  study  of 
Buddha,  Krishna,  Christ,  and  Mohammad. 

"LOCKHART'S  LIFE  OF  SCOTT."  Abridged  and  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  O.  Leon  Reid,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Louisville,  Kentucky.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $.25. 

THE  WALTER-BALLARD  FRENCH  SERIES.  "Beginner's  French." 
By  Max  Walter,  Ph.D.  Director  of  Musterschule  (Realgymnasium), 
Frankfurt  Am  Main  Visiting  Professor,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1911,  and  Anna  Woods  Ballard,  M.A.  Diplomee  de  L' Associa- 
tion Phonetique  Internationale  Instructor  in  French  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price 
$1.00. 

"SCHOOL  COSTS  AND  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTING."  By  J.  Howard 
Hutchinson,  Ph.D.  151  pages.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Price  $1.50. 

"THE  PURITANS  IN  POWER."  A  Study  in  the  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  from  1640  to  1660.  By  G.  B.  Tatham,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.      Cambridge  University  Press.     Price  $2.50. 

"ALICE  OTTLEY."  First  Head-Mistress  of  the  Worcester  High 
School  for  Girls,  1883-1912.  Compiled  by  Mary  E.  James.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Candida  Rectaque.  With  Por- 
traits and  Illustrations.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Price  $4.00  net. 

HEATH'S  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES.  Die  drei  gerechten  Kami 
macher  von  Gottfried  Keller.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 
Harry  T.  Collings,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price  $.35. 

Periodical  Notes. 

Why  American  children  iiave  bad  manners  is  a  question  that  is  answered  by 
Alan  Sullivan  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  August.  In  The  North  American  Re- 
view for  August  John  Burroughs  writes  poetically  and  lovingly  of  "Manifold 
Nature";  Burgess  Johnson  recounts,  in  a  paper  of  delightful  sympathy  and 
vividness,  "A  Memory  of  Mexico,"  An  appropriate  feature  for  the  midsummer 
season,  to  appear  in  the  August  St.  Nicholas,  is  "The  Swimming  Event,"  an 
exciting  story  of  a  swimming  race  by  George  C.  Lane,  with  illustrations  by 
C.  M.  Relyea.  "Lawn-Tennis  for  Boys"  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by  the  well- 
known  tennis  expert,  J.  Parmly  Paret,  containing  all  sorts  of  hints  and  instruc- 
tions about  the  fine  points  of  the  game.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  series  of  pho- 
tographs illustrating  good  form  in  tennis,  especially  posed  for  by  Harold  Throck- 
morton, Interscholastic  Champion. 

We  call  attention  to  two  valuable  articles  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
August,  viz.,  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods:  a  Conversation  on  Art  with  George  Moore," 
admirably  reported  by  John  Lloyd  Balderston,  which  will  arouse  controversy  by 
its  substance,  universal  delight  by  its  brilliance  and  charm;  and  "The  Odyssey 
of  the  Sockeye  Salmon,"  an  extraordinary  chapter  of  nature-research  by  "Will- 
iam Charles  Scully,  deals  with  the  mysterious  migrations  of  the  Salmon  of 
the  Northwest. 
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|]iiimiiiii>aiiimiiiiiic|  p^W  years  ago  I  published  a  book  which  I  called 
I  jk  I  ''State  and  County  Educational  Reorganization." 
a  /)%  I  In  this,  in  the  form  of  a  revised  constitution  and 
I  I    a  complete  school  code  for  the  hypothetical  state  of 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicj  Osceola,  I  tried  to  set  forth  my  ideas  as  to  how  a 
I  I    state  school  system  ought  to  be  managed.     I  didn^t 

I  want  my  new  state  to  be  a  pure  Utopia,  and  so  I 
tried,  in  organizing  the  laws  of  the  state,  to  gather 
up  in  one  state  school  code  the  best  found  in  the  different  states 
of  the  Union. 

When  I  came  to  look  over  the  different  school  codes  of  the 
states  I  found  the  state  of  California  presented  a  number  of 
strong  features,  and  so  I  incorporated  some  of  the  ideas  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  school  code  of  the  state  of  Osceola.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  experienced  a  remarkable  development  in  secondary 
education ;  in  the  second,  it  has  an  admirable  system  of  taxation, 
whereby  the  cost  is  pooled  over  a  very  large  area ;  and  in  the  third, 
it  has  an  advanced  system  for  the  certification  of  teachers.  I 
want  to  pick  out  the  first  of  these  features,  and  to  present  it  some- 
what in  detail. 

I  want  to  point  out,  briefly,  the  growth  of  the  California  secon- 
dary schools ;  their  noteworthy  means  of  support,  the  system  em- 

•  Substantially  as  given  by  the  author  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  at  Boston 
University. 
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ployed  for  the  certification  of  teachers,  and  to  show  some  of  the 
causes  for  the  remarkable  development  we  have  experienced. 
After  having  done  this  I  want  to  describe  some  of  the  recent  de- 
velopments,— that  have  come  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

When  California  entered  the  Union  in  1850  it  had  but  one 
high  school.  That  was  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  I  suppose 
it  offered  an  education  about  the  equivalent  of  that  of  a  good 
grammar  school  of  today  with  perhaps  a  ninth  grade  added.  By 
1865  there  had  come  to  be  four  high  schools  in  the  state;  by 
1885  there  were  over  a  dozen ;  and  by  1890  there  were  but  twenty- 
four  in  the  state.  These  existed  entirely  in  the  few  cities,  and 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  chance  for  the  development  of 
secondary  education  anywhere  else. 

The  year  1891  was  a  significant  year  for  the  State  of  California. 
That  year  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  educational  develop- 
ment in  the  state.  In  1891  Stanford  University  opened,  and 
I  think  some  credit  may  legitimately  be  claimed  for  the  influence 
the  new  institution  from  the  first  exerted  in  the  state.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  new  institution  on  the  State  of  California  was  marked 
from  the  first.  On  the  University  of  California  it  also  exerted  a 
good  influence.  This  institution  soon  experienced  a  very  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  its  students,  and  it  soon  began  to  mani- 
fest a  certain  change  in  its  attitude  toward  the  state.  It  developed 
into  an  aggressive  university  which  began  to  render  service  and 
made  its  existence  felt  all  over  the  state.  One  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  University  of  California  began  to  render  a  new  service  to  the 
state  was  in  the  assistance  it  gave  the,  movement  for  the  develop- 
ment of  better  secondary  educational  advantages. 

In  1891,  in  large  part  due  to  the  influence  of  certain  professors 
in  the  University  of  California,  the  first  high  school  law  was  en- 
acted in  California.  Before  that  time  our  high  schools  had  been 
either  entirely  locally  supported,  or  had  been  high  schools  called 
grammar  schools.  The  only  way  a  high  school  could  share  in  the 
apportionment  of  state  money,  which  had  been  set  aside  by  the 
constitution  for  primary  and  grammar  schools  only,  was  to  call 
the  ninth  grade  a  grammar  school  grade,  and  additional  years 
subdivisions  of  this  grade.  A  few  high  schools  designated  the 
high  school  grades  as  9 A,  9B,  and  9C,  but  the  majority  of  the 
cities  gave  the  high  school  grades  their  proper  terms  and  paid  for 
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all  beyond  the  ninth  out  of  their  own  pockets,  even  though  there 
was  no  legal  provision  in  the  school  law  by  which  they  might  do  so. 
This  first  high  school  law  of  1891  provided  that  communities 
might  unite  and  establish  district  high  schools,  and  since  then  we 
have  experienced  a  remarkable  development  in  our  high  schools. 
In  1890  we  had  but  twenty-four;  by  1895  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  ninety-eight ;  and  by  1900  we  had  one  hundred  and  five. 
By  that  time  the  number  of  possible  voluntary  unions  had  about 
been  reached  and  the  burden  of  support  was  in  many  cases  becom- 
ing pretty  heavy.  To  improve  conditions  a  movement  was  now 
started  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State  so  as  to  permit  of 
some  state  aid  for  high  schools.  While  we  were  amending  we 
tried  to  provide  for  any  type  of  high  school  which  might  be  de- 
veloped in  the  future.  We  carefully  provided  in  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  that  the  entire  income  from  the  State  school 
fund  should  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  then,  in  addition,  provided 
that  the  Legislature  should  have  authority  to  levy  such  a  tax  for 
high  schools  as  it  might  deem  fit.  We  also  vested  complete  power 
in  the  Legislature  to  establish,  at  any  future  time,  any  kind  of 
high  school  which  the  future  needs  of  the  State  might  bring 
forth.  This  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  accepted 
by  vote  the  following  year,  and  the  next  Legislature  levied  the 
first  tax  for  high  schools  in  the  history  of  the  state.  At  first  this 
was  fixed  at  half  a  cent  on  the  hundred  dollars,  but  it  was  soon 
shifted  to  the  better  basis  of  fifteen  dollars  for  every  child  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  high  schools  the  preceding  year. 
The  significance  of  this  change  in  the  basis  of  taxation  for  high 
schools  will  be  appreciated  better  when  I  add  that  in  1913  there 
were  approximately  fifty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  children  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  high  schools  of  California,  and 
in  1915,  two  years  later,  the  number  had  jumped  from  fifty- 
seven  to  seventy-six  thousand.  The  advantage  of  the  new  basis 
is  that  our  taxes  for  high  schools,  as  for  elementary  schools,  auto- 
matically increase  as  the  number  of  children  increases.  The 
result  of  the  new  state  aid  was  another  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  existing  high  schools.  By  1905  the  number  had  in- 
creased from  the  105  in  1900  to  161;  in  1914,  we  had  214;  and 
last  year  we  had  268.    Today,  there  is  scarcely  a  child  that  doesn't 
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have  the  advantages  of  high  school  education  easily  within  his 
reach.  I^inety  per  cent  of  the  children  of  California  live  within 
ten  miles  of  a  high  school,  and  with  our  good  roads,  good  climate, 
and  automobile  transportation,  we  have  now  practically  provided 
secondary  education  for  all  of  the  children  of  the  state. 

By  the  enactment  of  another  law,  in  1915,  providing  for  a 
county  tax  of  sixty  dollars  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  high  schools  of  each  county,  in  addition  to  the 
state  taxes,  we  have  provided  a  free  high  school  education  for 
every  child  in  the  state,  ^o  child  has  to  pay  tuition  charges,  and 
90%  of  the  children  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  of  their  homes. 

The  provision  of  adequate  support  has  been  one  reason,  per- 
haps the  most  important  reason,  for  the  remarkable  development 
of  secondary  education  in  California.  In  1891  we  secured  the 
first  optional  tax  law,  in  1901  we  made  the  beginning  of  the 
state  aid,  and  in  1915  the  county  high  school  tax  was  added  and 
the  schools  made  free  for  all. 

Another  reason  has  been  the  rather  remarkable  standards  set 
for  qualification  as  teachers.  In  1891  the  first  high  school  cer- 
tification law  was  enacted.  This  provided  that  teachers  for  high 
schools  must  have  a  high  school  certificate.  Examinations  for 
such  were  provided,  based  on  the  high  school  subjects.  In  1893 
the  law  was  changed  to  provide  that  graduates  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  of  any  other  university  in  the  United  States 
which  could  be  accepted  as  of  equivalent  rank,  must  be  granted 
high-school  certificates  without  examination,  provided  they  had 
taken  a  specified  amount  of  work  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. In  1901  examinations  were  stopped  entirely,  and  it  was 
provided  that  all  teachers  for  the  high  schools  in  the  future  must 
come  in  on  certification,  based  on  definite  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional training.  In  1905  the  State  Board  of  Education  added 
a  year  of  graduate  study,  unless  the  candidate  were  an  exper- 
ienced high  school  teacher,  in  which  case  and  on  sufiicient  evi- 
dence such  might  be  granted  a  waiver  of  half  a  year  of  the 
graduate  work.  This  meant  a  half  year  or  a  year  in  graduate 
work  for  all,  and  many  now  take  their  A.M.  degree  before  going 
into  the  high  schools.  The  adequate  support  which  has  been  pro- 
vided has  enabled  the  schools  of  the  state  to  pay  good  salaries, 
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and  good  salaries  have  enabled  the  state  to  demand  high  training 
and  preparation  for  the  work.  The  result  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  high  schools  of  California  of  a  rather  remarkable 
body  of  men  and  women  as  teachers. 

Another  reason  for  the  remarkable  development  of  the  high 
schools  of  California  has  been  the  large  freedom  granted  to  them 
in  the  matter  of  the  arrangement  of  their  courses  and  the  planning 
of  their  work.  In  early  days  the  state  university  had  the  usual 
fixed  requirements,  with  the  result  that  the  high  schools  were 
largely  preparatory  schools  for  the  university.  When  Stanford 
University  opened  in  1891,  it  provided  what  was  for  the  time  re- 
markable entrance  requirements.  Stanford  said  that  students 
coming  into  the  university  must  bring  twelve  entrance  points, — 
the  high  schools  at  that  time  were  three-year  schools  instead  of 
four, — and  two  of  the  twelve  must  be  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language.  For  the  others  anything  that  the  high  schools  did  well 
would  be  accepted.  Stanford  University  took  the  stand  that  the 
high  schools  should  do  that  which  was  best  for  the  schools  as 
local  institutions  to  do,  and  that  the  choice  as  to  what  it  should 
do  should  be  left  to  the  high  schools.  The  question  was  had 
the  work  been  well  done,  had  a  certain  length  of  time  been  de- 
voted to  it,  and  had  a  certain  quality  been  reached.  The  result 
was  in  time  a  modification  of  the  requirements  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  in  recent  years  there  has  been  little  difference  be- 
tween the  relations  toward  the  high  schools  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity and  Stanford. 

Today  for  admission  to  the  university  both  institutions  require 
the  high  school  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  preparation,  and 
the  student  to  offer  fifteen  points  of  acceptable  work.  At  Stan- 
ford two  points  must  be  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  The 
high  school  must  in  addition  recommend  the  student  as  of  good 
moral  character,  possessing  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  likely  to 
profit  by  the  advantages  of  the  university.  If  they  do  that  they 
are  given  a  trial.  If  the  students  recommended  do  not  come  up 
to  that  standard  accrediting  relations  with  the  high  schools  are 
very  likely  to  be  discontinued. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  high  character  of  the  high  schools 
of  the  state  has  been  that  the  state  authorities  have  refused  to 
accredit,  for  state  aid,  any  but  properly  equipped  four-year  high 
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schools.  In  addition  a  four-year  high  school  would  not  be  accred- 
ited unless  it  employed  at  least  three  teachers,  possessed  a  reason- 
able equipment  in  library  and  laboratories  for  the  work  which 
it  offered,  and  unless  it  provided  a  four  year's  course,  one  line  of 
which  would  prepare  students  to  enter  some  course  at  the  State 
University. 

The  result  has  been  that  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state  there 
are  only  twenty-seven  which  employ  less  than  four  teachers, 
which  means  that  lines  of  work  are  provided  which  would  not  be 
possible  in  three-teacher  or  two-teacher  schools.  All  having  less 
than  four  teachers  are  new  high  schools,  and  most  of  them  as  yet 
have  only  freshman  and  sophomore  work,  but  as  they  add  the 
junior  and  senior  work  they  will  increase  their  force  to  four  and 
five  teachers. 

In  1907  two  new  laws  were  passed.  One  of  these  has  as  yet 
accomplished  but  little,  but  the  other  has  resulted  in  a  very 
significant  development  One  of  these  permitted  any  common 
school  district  to  add  two  years  to  its  work  and  call  it  a  junior 
high  school,  and  the  other  permitted  any  high  school  which  had 
a  four-years'  course  to  add  two  years  more  and  become  a  junior 
college.  Under  the  first  almost  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  is  that  we  still  have  the  old  Massachusetts 
district  system  in  California.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  develop 
high  schools  from  such  a  unit,  because  the  number  of  children  is 
too  small,  and  the  only  way  is  to  combine  a  large  number  of  school 
districts  into  one  high  school  district. 

Somewhat  analagous  to  this  junior  high  school  idea  as  ex- 
pressed in  legislation  we  have  recently  developed,  in  many  cities 
and  towns,  a  reorganization  of  the  twelve  years  of  instruction 
that  has  been  authorized  into  what  is  known  as  the  six,  three,  and 
three  plan.  This  has  been  done  by  taking  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  out  of  the  elementary  school,  and  the  ninth  grade  out  of  the 
high  school,  and  putting  them  in  a  separate  building  known  in 
California  as  the  intermediate  school.  Special  instruction  has 
then  been  provided,  and  something  between  the  grade  instruction 
of  the  lower  grades  and  the  high  schools  above  has  been  developed. 
These  schools  have  been  remarkably  successful  wherever  tried. 
This  has  permitted  a  good  many  communities  to  rearrange  their 
buildings  in  a  very  excellent  way.     It  was  hardly  possible  to  put 
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another  elementary  school  class  into  many  of  them,  but  by  taking 
the  ninth  grade  out  of  the  high  school,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  out  of  each  elementary  school  building,  and  putting  all 
in  a  new  central  building  called  the  intermediate  school,  the  re- 
sult has  been  to  give  room  for  expansion  in  all  buildings.  The 
instruction  when  specialized  is  better,  new  courses  can  be  offered, 
and  the  work  differentiated,  and  as  a  result  a  larger  number  of 
children  are  now  going  into  the  high  schools.  In  the  legislature 
of  1915  the  intermediate  school  was  formally  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  school  system  of  California,  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  high  school  authorities. 

The  most  remarkable  development,  though,  that  has  come  in 
the  high  school  work  in  the  state  has  come  since  1911,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  two  years'  graduate  course  on  top  of  the 
regular  four  years'  high  school  course.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia incorporated  the  idea  and  rearranged  its  courses  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fit  on  to  this  enlarged  high  school.  They  have  a  most 
remarkable  pedagogical  arrangement,  in  that  a  student  takes  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  what  he  has  not  taken  in  the 
high  school,  and  vice  versa.  The  six  years'  course  leads  to  the 
so-called  junior  college  certificate,  given  at  the  close  of  the  sopho- 
more year. 

The  first  of  these  six-year  high  schools  was  organized  in  1911, 
when  the  school  at  Fresno  was  started.  Santa  Barbara  and  Los 
Angeles  began  in  19l2;  in  1913,  Fullerton  and  Bakersfield;  in 
1914  Long  Beach,  and  in  1915  Whittier.  These  schools  devel- 
oped the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  as  graduate  work,  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  the  necessary  four  years'  high  school.  At 
Fresno  they  have  excellent  instruction  in  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish, Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Surveying  and  Agricul- 
ture. Most  of  the  other  schools  have  confined  their  work  still 
more  to  book  instruction. 

Excepting  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Agriculture,  few  of  the 
schools  have  as  yet  put  in  subjects  that  cost  very  much.  To  teach 
French,  German,  History,  English,  Mathematics  or  Latin,  about 
all  we  need  to  do  is  to  have  a  room,  a  stove,  and  a  teacher.  The 
children  buy  their  books  and  come,  a  teacher  can  teach  thirty  or 
forty  at  a  time,  and  it  is  the  most  economical  kind  of  instruction 
given.     To  teach  Physics  or  Chemistry,  though,  laboratories  and 
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a  lecture  room  are  needed,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  a  class  is 
about  as  many  as  can  be  taught.  To  teach  Agriculture  a  great 
many  things  are  needed  which  are  certain  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
instruction.  When  we  add  work  for  the  training  of  women  for 
their  large  functions  in  life  this  also  costs  mora  To  fit  up  a 
school  as  a  home,  and  teach  household  economics  in  it  costs  more, 
much  more,  than  to  teach  Latin,  French  or  German. 

Since  the  Junior  College  at  Fresno  was  established  in  1911, 
it  has  averaged  seventy-eight  students  and  nine  teachers.  From 
statistics  taken  at  the  University  of  California  last  year  from  the 
records  made  by  the  student*  from  these  junior  colleges,  and  the 
graduates  of  the  same  high  schools,  but  who  had  gone  to  college 
direct  without  taking  the  additional  two  years,  they  found  that 
those  who  had  gone  through  the  four  year  high  school  and  then 
gone  to  college  averaged  2.36  points,  while  those  who  had  gone 
through  the  junior  college  and  then  gone  on  to  college  averaged 
2.17  points, — the  lower  the  points  the  higher  the  grade.  The 
average  of  the  junior  college  students  was  higher  in  each  case 
than  that  of  those  who  had  gone  through  the  four  year  course 
only  and  then  gone  to  college.  The  reason  is  perhaps  not  hard  to 
find.  It  takes  a  rather  serious  minded  boy  or  girl  to  come  back 
to  high  school  for  graduate  work,  after  their  day  is  over  and 
their  friends  are  gone.  They  have  no  particular  social  standing 
in  the  school,  and  they  settle  down  to  work  in  little  classes  of 
two,  or  three  or  four  graduates.  The  teachers  are  very  anxious 
to  make  their  work  good  and  hold  to  very  high  standards.  The 
result  is  the  students  do  an  excellent  grade  of  work  and  receive 
better  drill  than  any  large  university  with  large  classes  probably 
ever  gives. 

These  rising  junior  colleges  are  destined  to  render  a  very 
valuable  service  to  our  state  university.  In  twenty-five  years  it 
has  increased  to  something  like  six  thousand,  not  counting  the 
summer  school.  We  cannot  stop  this  growth.  The  state  uni- 
versity must  go  ahead,  and  take  the  numbers  that  come.  The 
state  universities  of  California,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  N^ebraska 
and  Minnesota  will  soon  see  the  time  when  they  will  have  at  least 
ten  thousand  students.  It  means  they  will  have  so  many  stu- 
dents they  cannot  take  care  of  them  well.  The  California  idea 
is  to  put  these  junior  colleges  all  over  the  state,  and  thus  relieve 
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the  state  university  in  its  freshman  and  sophomore  work,  and, 
ultimately  to  enable  the  state  university  to  materially  reduce  and 
probably  dispense  with  the  freshman  and  sophomore  work.  We 
are  very  definitely  aiming  in  that  direction  in  California.  While 
the  cost  may  be  a  little  heavy,  we  feel  nevertheless  that  it  is  some- 
thing which  the  state  can  afford  to  pay  for.  Ultimately  we  hope 
to  see  a  junior  college  established  in  every  county  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  state,  so  that  every  boy  and  girl  will  have  a  chance 
to  secure  in  his  own  community  what  is  better  than  the  college 
course  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

The  importance  of  freedom  in  work  is  very  evident  when  we 
consider  this  junior  college  development.  They  must  feel  free 
to  do  whatever  they  find  to  be  best,  be  it  agriculture,  mathematics, 
literary  work,  commercial  work,  household  economics,  or  techni- 
cal courses.  They  must  give  what  is  wanted  in  their  community, 
and  give  what  means  most  to  their  community,  and  then  their 
graduates,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  if  they  desire  to  go  on,  should 
find  the  university  willing  to  receive  them,  if  they  can  do  the 
work  which  lies  ahead. 

'NoWj  looking  ahead  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  we  hope  to  have  in 
California  a  series  of  junior  colleges  covering  the  entire  state. 
Almost  every  county  will  have  one,  supported  by  state  and  county 
funds.  They  can  all  be  provided  with  automobile  transportation 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  or  so,  and  by  such  means  it  will 
be  possible  to  provide  many  boys  and  girls  in  each  county  with  a 
better  college  education  than  our  fathers  obtained  in  the  little 
church  colleges  half  a  century  ago. 
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New  Bedford  Industrial  School 
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Civics,  as  Taught  in  the  New  Bedford 
Industrial  School 

Russell  B.  Leonard,  Head  of  Department  of  Related  Work, 
Industrial  School,  IN'ew  Bedford,  Mass. 

|»iiiiuimiaiiiiiiminc|  rp  -^  g^-^  ^^^^  ^^le  reason  for  the  lack  of  progress 
I  w  I  made  by  the  Chinese  nation  is  their  strict  adher- 
I  I        I    ence  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers.     But  the 

I  I    Chinese  are  not  the  only  people  to  be  so  hindered, 

f  iiiiHiiuiiiaiiiiiiiiiihi^  I^  every  nation  and  in  every  field  of  human  activ- 
I  I    ity  we  find  people  regulating  their  living  by  prece- 

I  I    dents  established  by  others.     Nor  is  this  altogether 

*'"" '"D'"""'""^*   wrong.    Many  times  these  customs  are  founded  on 

sound  common  sense  and  will  prove  in  the  end  the  best  way.  But 
often  in  accepting  the  good  we  also  use  that  which  in  the  light  of 
our  modern  research  is  undesirable. 

In  the  field  of  education  this  doing  as  our  fathers  did  has  been 
even  more  common  than  in  the  fields  of  business  or  science.  Our 
high  schools  of  today  emphasize  this  point  since  in  the  main  the 
subjects  taught  are  general  or  college  preparatory  rather  than 
fitting  for  a  business  life,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  less  than  a 
quarter  of  our  high  school  pupils  enter  college. 

So  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  methods 
of  teaching  that  we  approached  the  idea  of  teaching  Civics  in  the 
ITew  Bedford  Industrial  School.  That  Civics  should  be  taught 
there  was  no  question.  No  one  will  disagree  when  I  say  that 
every  boy  attending  school  in  the  United  States  should  be  taught 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  a  community. 
Our  problem  seemed  to  be,  to  find  a  better  way  to  teach  this 
subject. 

As  in  every  efficiency  movement  we  felt  that  the  first  step  was 
to  look  over  the  ground  and  find  what  material  we  had  to  deal 
with.  In  New  Bedford  we  have  boys  ranging  from  fourteen  to 
nineteen  years  of  age.  These  boys  come  from  the  public  schools, 
anywhere  from  the  sixth  grade  to  the  second  year  of  high  school 
and  have  had  one  year  of  training  in  the  industrial  school,  for  we 
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decided  to  begin  Civics  in  the  second  year  of  the  course.  For  the 
most  part  these  boys  come  from  families  of  moderate  circum- 
stances. In  many  cases  their  parents  need  their  wages  as  soon 
as  they  are  qualified  to  get  a  position.  These  boys  come  to  the 
school  to  learn  a  trade.  They  feel  that  they  have  spent  as  much 
time  as  they  can  afford  acquiring  a  general  education  in  the  pub- 
lic school.  IN^ow  they  wish  to  learn  a  trade  and  earn  money  as 
soon  as  possible.  Many  of  the  boys  have  already  worked  during 
vacations  and  outside  of  school  hours.  Thus  we  can  see  that  the 
attitude  of  the  boy  is  intensely  practical  and  to  fulfill  its  pur- 
pose the  school  work  should  be  conducted  along  practical  lines,' 
in  fact,  in  many  respects  the  school  resembles  a  factory  or  work- 
shop more  than  it  does  a  school.  The  boy  entering  his  classes  with 
this  attitude  must  at  once  be  made  to  realize  the  value  of  the  sub- 
ject to  him  as  a  workman. 

Having  studied  the  type  of  boys  to  be  taught,  it  was  next  neces- 
sary to  look  over  the  subject  matter.  We  needed  to  see  what  part 
of  this  subject  matter  was  practical  for  teaching  and  most  likely 
to  be  needed  by  the  tradesmen  that  these  boys  would  become.  First 
and  foremost,  every  boy  will  become  a  voter,  so  he  must  be  taught 
how  to  cast  his  vote  on  election  day ;  how  to  consider  the  different 
candidates  and  judge  their  merits  for  the  position  desired  by 
them;  and  how  to  consider  each  question  presented  to  the  voter 
for  decision.  Secondly,  he  must  know  how  to  use  any  methods  of 
procedure  employed  by  his  community.  For  instance,  he  must 
know  why  and  how  he  is  taxed  and  where  to  pay  those  taxes ;  how 
to  get  a  curbing  in  front  of  his  house,  etc.  Thirdly,  he  must 
realize  the  need  of  experienced  officers  in  charge  of  the  city's 
affairs  and  thus  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  them  in  the  fulfillment 
of  their  duties.  More  often  than  the  average  man  realizes  is  the 
health  officer  balked  and  opposed  in  the  enforcement  of  quaran- 
tine, not  from  any  criminal  intent,  but  from  ignorance.  For  the 
same  reason  the  school  authorities  have  difficulty  in  making  some 
children  attend  school.  These  facts  make  it  evident  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  proper  spirit  toward  the  activities  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment is  as  fully  important  as  any  other  point.  Then  through- 
out the  whole  course  we  must  strive  to  impress  the  boy  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  solemn  duty,  since  he  has  the  right,  to  cast  his 
vote.     He  should  feel  that  it  is  as  much  an  act  of  patriotism  to 
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vote  as  it  is  to  fight  in  the  battle's  front  in  time  of  war.  Indiffer- 
ence to  voting  is  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  republican 
form  of  government. 

This  work  must  be  covered  in  some  logical  order  that  no  time 
may  be  lost,  no  points  omitted,  and  that  one  may  give  adequate 
amount  of  time  to  each  subject  proportionate  with  its  value.  The 
order  most  commonly  used  is  that,  preceding,  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  and  from  the  known 
to  the  unkno^\^l.  Keeping  always  the  ideal  of  practicability  be- 
fore us,  we  have  tried  to  lay  the  greater  emphasis  on  those  phases 
which  touch  the  citizen  most  directly.  With  these  points  in 
mind  we  laid  out  an  outline  covering  the  material.  The  average 
man  deals  more  with  the  city's  affairs  than  he  does  with  the  state 
or  national,  therefore  the  largest  amount  of  work  covers  city 
conditions  and  activities.  The  city's  activities  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  groups:  Protection,  which  includes  fire,  po- 
lice and  military;  Health,  covering  the  Board  of  Health,  sewer 
system,  clinics,  district  nurses,  etc. ;  Education ;  Transportation 
and  Highways;  Recreation  and  Social  Welfare,  which  includes 
the  various  forms  of  courts  and  penal  institutions;  the  General 
Government.  These  divisions  are  used  by  the  City  Government 
of  "New  Bedford  and  we  found  them  easily  adapted  to  the  state 
and  national  affairs.  We  called  each  division  a  unit  and  con- 
sidered it  as  such  in  the  formation  of  our  outline.  In  comparing 
them  we  could  not  decide  on  any  one  that  was  materially  more 
difficult  than  any  other.  Furthermore,  in  endeavoring  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  we  realized  that  the  aver- 
age boy  of  fourteen  years  has  some  idea  of  all  these  units,  henoe 
we  decided  to  carry  all  the  units  along  at  the  same  time.  This  not 
only  makes  the  work  proceed  logically  from  the  easy  to  the  diffi- 
cult, but  it  shows  the  relation  of  one  unit  to  another  and  prevents 
any  wrong  ideas  of  the  relative  importance  of  each  unit. 

Guided  by  the  idea  of  arousing  the  boy's  interest  at  the  very 
start,  the  unit.  Protection,  was  taken  first,  believing  that  the 
boy's  love  of  excitement  and  heroism  wiU  be  appealed  to  by  the 
ideas  of  firemen,  policemen,  and  soldiers.  The  City  Government 
was  reserved  as  last  by  reason  of  its  more  abstract  nature  and  less 
concrete  activities.  In  order  to  carry  these  units  along  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  found  necessary  to  arrange  our  outline  in  the 
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form  of  a  spiral.  The  dotted  line  represents  the  line  of  work 
passing  through  each  unit  consecutively  on  each  level.  These 
levels  are  arranged  according  to  difficulty  and  importance.  In. 
deciding  what  the  levels  should  be,  we  wished  first  to  take  the 
boy's  own  ideas  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  build  on  that» 
So  the  first  level  was  called  the  Idea.  Here  the  boy  is  allowed 
to  tell  what  he  knows  of  the  subject  with  little  direction  from  the 
teacher  further  than  that  of  not  allowing  the  discussion  to  become 
aimless  or  wander  away  from  the  subject  at  hand.  The  boy  be- 
comes interested,  for  every  child  likes  to  talk  about  the  things  he 
knows  or  tell  his  experiences.  A  little  information  is  gathered 
from  listening  to  the  various  pupils  report  and  from  the  comments 
made  by  the  teacher  on  the  subject,  but  above  all,  interest  is 
aroused  in  the  subject  and  a  general  idea  is  gained,  not  only  of 
each  unit,  but  of  what  the  subject,  Civics,  is  about,  as  well  as  the 
relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

The  next  level  is  not  more  difficult  for  the  pupil  if  treated  in 
the  right  way.  This  level  deals  with  the  need  of  each  unit.  Here- 
little  reference  work  is  necessary,  but  the  teacher  by  careful 
questioning  brings  the  idea  to  the  boy's  mind  and  makes  them  by 
their  own  reasoning  find  the  answer.  It  should  be  a  drill  in  learn- 
ing to  think,  which  is  an  exercise  much  needed  by  pupils  of  the 
present  day.  At  this  point  the  boys  will  begin  to  gain  rapidly 
under  good  teaching  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  city. 

In  taking  up  the  level,  Organization  of  each  Unit,  the  boys 
begin  to  do  real  research  work.  At  this  point  the  boys  should  be 
shown  the  importance  of  skilled  officers,  and  their  responsibility 
in  voting  for  the  best  man,  which  idea  may  be  admirably  brought 
out  in  other  levels,  but  should  be  emphasized  here.  The  value  of 
efficient  organization  must  be  shown  and  the  study  of  Parliamen- 
tary Eule  can  well  be  brought  in  as  a  side  issue. 

In  studying  Maintenance,  the  whole  subject  of  taxation  may 
be  treated,  as  well  as  the  appropriations  for  the  various  depart- 
ments. In  taking  up  each  unit  the  relation  of  the  tax  to  the  work 
of  the  unit  must  be  clearly  shown  and  any  other  way  in  which 
infeome  is  derived  for  that  unit. 

The  title.  Services,  How  Obtained,  for  the  next  level  is  a 
trifle  misleading,  bu^t  no  other  name  was  available  that  expressed 
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the  idea  so  well.  This  topic  means  the  method  by  which  the  unit 
serves  us  personally.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment we  get  personal  service  by  ringing  the  fire  alarm.  The  boys 
make  a  detailed  study  as  to  what  those  services  are.  Such  meth- 
ods of  procedure  as  the  obtaining  of  granolithic  sidewalks  in 
front  of  one's  residence  come  under  this  topic. 

Much  less  time  is  spent  on  Civics  as  pertaining  to  state  affairs 
and  still  less  on  national;  for  beyond  voting  at  election  time  the 
average  citizen  is  little  called  upon  to  direct  them.  However,  for 
cultural  and  broadening  effect  as  well  as  patriot  reasons,  he  should 
trace  each  one  of  these  units  through  the  state  and  national  levels. 
When  teaching  the  level,  Civic  Problems,  we  bring  up  the  im- 
portant questions  of  the  day  with  regard  to  each  unit.  These  of 
course  vary  with  the  time  and  place.  Very  often  these  questions 
have  been  previously  spoken  of  and  their  development  watched. 
Time  should  now  be  taken  to  marshall  all  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments on  both  sides.  The  teacher  should  not  force  his  opinions  on 
the  pupils,  but  confine  his  efforts  to  showing  the  boys  the  need  of 
looking  on  both  sides  of  an  argument  before  making  a  decision. 

Having  formed  our  outline  or  plan  of  study,  the  next  thing  is 
to  formulate  our  methods  of  teaching.  In  starting  the  work  the 
teacher  must  hold  himself  ready  to  give  plenty  of  thought  and 
labor  to  make  the  work  of  interest  to  the  boy.  He  should  en- 
deavor to  make  the  work  practical  and  to  instill  the  right  attitude 
towards  it.  Upon  the  teacher  rests  the  solemn  duty  of  training  a 
part  of  our  future  citizens,  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  welfare 
of  our  land.  Although  this  influence  may  at  first  seem  meager, 
it  may  be  spreading  in  ever  widening  circles  for  either  right  or 
wrong  impressions. 

All  the  work  in  the  "New  Bedford  school  is  handled  with  the 
idea  of  no  compulsory  home  work.  However,  if  a  boy  wishes  to 
do  outside  study  or  reading  he  is  encouraged  to  do  so  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  Most  of  the  actual  work  is  done  in  the  class  period. 
The  most  common  method  is  class  discussion.  Topics  for  discus- 
sion are  placed  on  the  blackboard  and  then  various  ones  are  called 
upon  to  give  some  phase  of  the  subject.  Each  boy  has  something 
different  to  tell  and  thus  they  gain  much  from  each  other.  They 
also  gain  in  their  power  of  expression  and  ability  to  get  up  and 
talk  before  the  class.  The  interest  of  all  the  boys  is  held  because 
each  is  interested  in  the  experiences  of  their  classmates. 
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When  questions  arise  which  no  one  in  the  class  can  answer,  it 
is  referred  to  the  next  lesson.  There  are  various  ways  of  settling 
these  questions.  A  boy  may  be  selected  to  look  it  up  in  reference 
books  while  the  rest  of  the  class  goes  on  with  the  work.  Later  he 
reads  or  orally  reports  to  the  class.  The  whole  class  may  be  asked 
to  find  out  by  questioning  elders  at  home  or  some  one  boy,  who 
has  special  opportunities,  may  be  asked  to  find  out.  A  more  for- 
mal way  is  to  choose  a  committee  of  two  or  possibly  three  to  go 
directly  to  the  persons  concerned  and  inquire  and  then  report 
to  the  class.  This  last  method  must  be  followed  with  a  great  deal 
of  care.  Permission  must  always  be  secured  from  the  authorities 
beforehand.  The  committee  must  be  small  so  as  not  to  be  an 
intrusion  and  to  make  the  responsibility  felt  by  the  boys.  It  is 
wise  to  talk  to  the  boys  beforehand  as  to  how  to  ask  for  the  infor- 
mation and  they  must  distinctly  feel  that  a  favor  has  been  done 
them  by  the  officials.  In  most  cases  the  city  officials  are  very  glad 
to  cooperate  with  the  school.  This  method  if  carried  out  to  in- 
clude all  the  boys  at  some  time  has  some  very  good  results.  It 
develops  responsibility,  interest  in  the  subject  at  hand,  ability  to 
meet  people  easily,  and  a  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  city's 
departments.  Certainly  more  information  is  retained  by  the 
boys  than  by  reading  a  chapter  on  the  same  subject  in  a  text  book. 
Even  those  boys  who  have  not  served  on  a  committee  will  remem- 
ber the  work  more  easily  for  its  connection  with  their  own  city 
government  about  which  they  know  more  or  less  personally. 

Occasionally,  if  there  is  a  definite  object  in  view,  the  whole 
class  may  be  taken  to  visit  an  office  or  department,  but  this  is 
hardly  worth  while  for  a  sight-seeing  trip.  Last  term  I  took  a 
class  to  one  of  the  fire  stations.  There  a  fireman  explained  by 
connecting  alarm  boxes  how  to  ring  an  alarm  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  system.  This  I  considered  an  important  object  for  a  class 
visit  as  it  was  information  every  citizen  should  possess  and  could 
best  be  obtained  in  that  way.  Usually,  however,  the  class  time  is 
too  valuable  to  be  spent  in  such  a  manner. 

Parliamentary  Rules  which  are  considered  with  Civics  in  our 
school  are  taught  chiefly  by  the  supervision  of  the  boys'  organiza- 
tions. The  athletic  association  is  the  most  fruitful  result  of  this, 
as  it  takes  in  all  the  boys  and  teachers.  Everything  is  conducted 
according  to  strictest  rule,  all  the  teachers  cooperating  to  see  that 
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this  is  done.  If  there  is  time,  it  may  be  well  to  use  several  class 
periods  in  teaching  the  principles  and  methods  of  starting  a  new 
club  under  Parliamentary  Rules. 

In  connection  with  the  Civics  also  comes  the  responsibility  of 
the  weekly  speakers  at  the  school.  These  are  men  of  responsible 
civic  or  business  positions  who  speak  about  their  work  to  the 
boys.  It  brings  a  new  view-point  to  the  work  that  the  boys  have 
been  studying  all  the  week. 

The  use  of  text  books  has  a  place  in  the  work,  but  to  rely  on 
them  as  is  the  usual  custom  will  weaken  the  course.  An  ordinary 
method  of  teaching  not  only  Civics  but  many  other  subjects  has 
been,  I  believe,  to  select  some  text  book  on  the  subject  and  begin- 
ning with  the  first  chapter  cause  the  pupils  to  read  and  later  re- 
cite without  books  the  facts  presented  therein.  In  some  such  man- 
ner the  whole  book  is  covered ;  the  work  made  more  or  less  interest- 
ing according  to  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  ^o  matter  how 
much  interest  is  put  into  the  work  by  the  teacher  or  how  well 
learned  the  facts  may  be,  the  text  book  method  cannot  teach  all 
that  the  subject  should  give  to  the  pupils. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  teaching  Civics.  To 
make  the  subject  vital  and  worth  while  to  the  boys  it  must  be  kept 
up-to-date.  Civics  is  predominantly  a  study  of  conditions  in  the 
present  and  a  text  book  even  though  published  last  year,  will  not 
give  the  problems  of  this  year's  election,  for  an  instance.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  survey  of  the  subject  we  decided  that  the  larger 
amount  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  local  affairs  and  to  conditions 
in  our  home  city  in  particular.  !N'ow  an  examination  of  the  usual 
text  book  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  arrangement  is  almost  di- 
rectly opposite.  Much  space  is  given  to  the  national  government 
at  Washington,  nearly  as  much  to  state  government,  while  that  de- 
voted to  city  and  town  conditions  is  very  meagre  and  quite  gen- 
eral in  character.  So  it  may  be  seen  that  books  of  this  character 
do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  study  of  Civics  according  to 
our  outline.  J^either  will  a  book  written  for  use  in  one  specific 
city  be  adequate  because  of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  making  it 
up-to-date.  Therefore  I  recommend  that  the  text  book  be  used 
as  reference  only. 

In  taking  up  the  work  let  the  basis  be  the  topical  outline. 
It     should     be    w^orked     out     very    concisely     bv     the     teacher 
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and  kept  as  a  guide  by  the  boys  in  their  note-books.  After 
the  discussion  of  the  topics  on  the  outline,  place  as  many 
different  text  books  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  boys  and  ask 
them  to  read  all  they  can  find  upon  the  subject.  Drill  the  boys  in 
the  use  of  the  index  and  the  table  of  contents.  This  method  of 
using  the  books  teaches  them  how  to  look  for  information  that  they 
wish  to  acquire ;  gives  them  a  broader  outlook  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter; and  by  comparison  of  the  books  shows  them  the  value  of 
using  more  than  one  authority.  The  use  of  text  books  in  some 
such  manner  as  this,  combined  with  other  devices  suggested  in 
this  article,  will  make  the  Civics  course  much  more  vivid  to  the 

boy 

Besides  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  used  as  references, 
there  is  much  other  material  which  may  be  collected.  The  news- 
papers are  ever  full  of  interest.  The  boys  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  newspapers  and  select  that  which  is  true  news.  They 
should  be  taught  of  how  little  real  importance  the  sensational 
divorce  and  murder  stories  are.  Items  and  articles  on  develop- 
ment in  city,  state  and  national  affairs  should  be  cut  out  and 
brought  into  class.  A  large  buMctin  board  on  which  these  articles 
can  be  posted  is  advisable.  Many  magazine  articles  and  pictures 
may  be  used,  as  well  as  specimen  ballots,  tax  bills,  etc.  These  may 
be  kept  in  a  large  scrap-book  under  appropriate  headings  or  by 
some  system  of  filing.  They  will  prove  very  valuable  for  the 
pupil  if  kept  open  at  all  times  for  his  use. 

Methods  such  as  described,  with  some  such  outline,  mil  cause 
much  more  mental  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  the  old 
book  methods  of  study  and  recitation.  Unless  one  is  a  mental 
shirk  the  rewards  will  more  than  repay.  The  greater  interest 
stimulated  will  cause  Civics  to  be  studied  not  only  during  class 
time,  but  all  the  time.  For  the  boys'  ears  are  always  listening  to 
the  things  their  minds  are  interested  in,  whether  it  be  in  the 
class  room  or  in  their  homes.  Furthermore,  the  teacher's  influ- 
ence will  be  directly  felt  by  this  method,  leaving  its  impress  to  go 
on  through  the  years  as  a  guide  to  true  patriotism.* 

*  A  carefully  prepared  series  of  Outlines  in  Community  Civics,  embodying  the 
main  ideas  set  forth  in  the  above  article,  has  been  recently  published  by  the 
Publishers  of   Education— Editor. 


The  Future  of  Latin  and  Greek 

Ieving  Weight  Smith_,  Principal  of  High  School, 
SiMSBURY,  Conn. 

f """"""°"" ""fllE  future  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  to  be  the  subject  of 

§  rw^  I  this  paper.  Are  we  taking  part  in  the  last  sad  rites 
I  1  I  attending  the  funeral  of  a  well-beloved  but  very 
I  I   dead  pair  of  subjects;  or  are  we  rather  suffering 

SiiNiimiiiiaiiHiiiiiiiic^  ^^6  travail  which  precedes  the  birth  of  a  new  life 
I  I   for  Latin  and  Greek  ?      Are  we  witnessing  the  end 

or  the  beginning  ? 

My  purpose  is  to  show  the  present  relation  of 
the  classics  to  the  most  important  educational  tendency  of  the  day, 
then  to  show  what  that  relation  may,  and  probably  will,  be  in  the 
future. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
greater  portion  of  "this  dim  spot  which  men  call  earth"  is  shud- 
dering in  the  throes  of  an  agonizing  war,  in  which,  we  are  told, 
autocracy  is  fighting  democracy,  notwithstanding  the  paradoxical 
position  of  Russia.  Some  assert  that  the  conflict  is  between  Kul- 
tur  and  Culture;  a  Kultur  of  materialistic  efficiency  but  lacking 
in  spiritual  elements,  a  Culture  which  has  the  loftier  elements 
but  lacks  efficiency.  For  the  sake  of  argument  grant  the  truth  of 
these  assertions.  Such  being  the  case,  I  maintain  that  a  similar 
conflict  is  being  waged  in  the  educational  world  today,  a  conflict 
between  autocracy  and  democracy,  a  conflict  between  immediate 
efficiency  and  ultimate  well-being  and  happiness,  namely,  the  con- 
flict between  the  practical,  or  bread-winning,  studies  and  the  cul- 
tural subjects. 

To  compare  our  educational  controversies  with  this  great  wsly 
in  which  the  two  bitterest  enemies  are  autocratic  Germany  and 
Democratic  England,  may  seem  strange  to  you.  But  it  is  still 
more  strange,  if  we  consider  the  immense  contributions  to  classi- 
cal learning  made  in  the  past  by  Germany,  to  note  the  "bated 
breath  and  whispering  humbleness"  with  which  the  advocates  of 
the  so-called  vocational  subjects  refer  to  modern  German  educa- 
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tion,  in  which  the  masses  are  offered  the  bread-winning  subjects, 
while  the  broadening  and  enlightening  subjects,  the  soul-inspir- 
ing subjects  are  reser\^ed  for  a  comparatively  select  few.  It  is 
fairly  evident,  I  think,  that  such  an  educational  system  is  admira- 
bly calculated  to  foster  that  spirit  of  class  distinction  on  which  de- 
pends the. success  of  an  autocracy. 

Are  we  not  suffering  a  similar  process  of  separating  the  masses 
from  the  intellectual  aristocracy  ?  Materialism  in  education,  which 
is  perhaps  the  echo  of  materialism  in  religion  during  the  past  half 
century,  tends  to  make  of  our  pupils  mere  hand-Avorkers,  who  lack 
the  solace  of  inspirational  training  and  discriminating  breadth. 
The  masses  learn  to  perform  the  manual  labor  of  the  nation ;  the 
few  receive  the  greater  advantages.  I  ask  if  this  is  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  our  republic,  which  was  founded  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  be  no  class  distinction  and  that,  in  so  far  as  is 
possible,  every  man  should  have  opportunities  equal  to  those  of 
every  other  ?   Does  such  a  system  promote  Democracy  ? 

Could  we  view  this  situation  merely  from  the  level  of  the  barren 
plain  of  vocational  education,  we  might  well  be  appalled  at  the 
prospect.  But  as  the  breadth  of  view  and  extent  of  horizon  which 
one  enjoys  on  the  mountain  top  are  among  the  advantages  we  credit 
to  the  classics,  it  should  be  possible  for  us  to  see  the  relation  of  the 
past  to  the  present  and  to  the  future.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  the 
pendulum  swings  to  one  side  with  violence,  it  will  swing  almost 
equally  far  in  the  opposite  direction  unless  its  progress  be  hin- 
dered. 

Who  set  the  pendulum  swinging?  Who  carried  it  so  far  out 
of  that  safe  middle  ground  that  it  broke  away  and  swung  over  to 
the  other  side  ?  Undoubtedly  there  were  several  causes,  among 
them  one  that  I  have  already  mentioned :  materialism  in  religion. 
But  you  may  rule  me  out  as  a  Philistine  if  another  cause  was 
not  the  narrow-mindedness,  the  dogmatism,  arid  the  self-suffi- 
ciency of  that  kind  of  classicist  who  has  failed  to  grasp  the  true 
significance  of  his  favorite  studies,  who  teaches  the  technique  of 
Latin  grammar  but  not  Latin  life,  who  has  not  gained  the  Sense 
of  Relative  Values  and  the  Power  of  Analysis  so  highly  esteemed 
by  President  Paunce  of  Brown.  This  sort  of  classicist  has  not 
the, ability  to  see  things  in  their  entirety.  He  can  see  them  from 
one  point  of  view  only.    He  sees  good  in  nothing  but  Latin  and 
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Greek.  lie  sees  no  good  in  anything  else.  Such  views,  in  contrast 
to  the  professed  liberalism  of  those  who  hold  them,  arouse  the  an- 
tagonism of  others,  who,  being  human  creatures,  retort  in  kind. 
They  say  there  is  no  virtue  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  that  all  good  is 
to  be  found  in  the  study  of  carpentry,  typwriting,  forging,  and 
bricklaying. 

IN'ow  Latin  was  once  almost  as  vocational  a  subject  as  book- 
keeping is  today.  The  business  of  the  world,  the  intercourse  of 
people  remote  from  one  another  depended  upon  Latin.  Its  value 
then  lay  in  its  power  to  correlate  the  present  with  the  present.  Its 
value  today  is  wholly  different.  It  correlates  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  It  helps  us  to  acquire  that  Sense  of  Relative  Val- 
ues to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago.  It  enables  us  to  see  not 
only  present  good  but  also  ultimate  good,  for  we  can  study  cause 
and  effect  in  a  civilization  which  was  in  some  respects  superior 
to  our  own.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  antiquity. 

Let  me  now  speak  of  the  probable  future  relation  of  the  classics 
to  the  vocational  subjects.  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  food  for 
thought  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Luke:  ^'It  is 
written,  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
of  God."  In  no  way  can  this  be  construed  to  mean  that  bread  is 
either  unnecessary  or  evil. 'It  suggests  rather  that  bread  is  a  good 
thing,  but  that  it  is  not  sufficient,  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
spiritual  nourishment,  that  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  should  be 
fed.  We  must  not  forget  that  He  who  influenced  the  race  for 
good  more  than  any  other  in  all  history,  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade.  That  His  education  was  not  wholly  of  the  bread-winning 
type  we  may  infer  from  what  he  was  able  to  accomplish  in  the 
realm  of  the  spirit. 

To  assert  that  education  should  provide  for  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  welfare  is  to  occupy  a  safe  and  sane  position.  It  is  im- 
pregnable. It  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  education  of  the 
past  has  for  a  long  time  been  lacking,  in  bread  or  practicality: 
that  the  education  of  the  present  is  tending  toward  a  lack  of  the 
word  of  God  or  spirituality.  To  say  that  we,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  by  the  wisdom  and  insight  we  have  gained  through  re-living 
the  life  of  the  past, — seeing  its  strength  but  not  overlooking  its 
weakness, — ^that  we  are  going  to  take  the  best  of  both  types  of  edu- 
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cation  and  mould  it  into  a  type  which  shall  more  nearly  approach 
the  ideal  than  anything  which  has  yet  been  proposed,  to  say  this 
is  to  add  practicality  to  spirituality. 

We  might  as  well  do  this  ourselves  with  as  much  grace  as  we 
can  summon,  for  to  this  we  are  very  likely  to  come  before  long, 
either  because  we  will  it  or  because  we  are  unable  to  prevent  it. 
There  has  never  yet  been  a  bitter  and  widespread  reaction  against 
existing  conditions  which  has  not  left  its  impress  on  the  times. 
Therefore  we  may  not  anticipate  that  the  tidal  wave  of  voca- 
tionalism  will  recede  without  having  made  some  noticeable 
changes  in  the  educational  landscape. 

It  may  be  of  some  comfort,  however,  to  recognize  that  there  are 
hints  that  the  recession  has  already  begun.  There  is  a  grea'' 
awakening  of  religious  consciousness  among  the  people  of  our 
own  country  and  elsewhere.  It  had  begun  before  the  war.  It  is 
rapidly  deepening  in  intensity.  As  materialism  affected  educa- 
tion, so  will  a  revival  of  religion  affect  it.  We  may  even  see  the 
debt  of  religion  to  humanism  repaid  through  the  reviving  of  the 
languishing  humanities  by  religion,  a  small-scale  Reformation 
resulting  in  a  small-scale  Renaissance. 

Again,  the  experience  of  France  offers  hope  to  those  who  have 
the  power  to  re-live  the  past  in  terms  of  the  present.  Just  as 
France  was  unable  to  substitute  the  woj'ship  of  God,  so  has  France 
been  unable  to  eliminate  the  classics  from  her  curriculum,  though 
all  her  educational  forces  were  mobilized  to  this  end  and  all  but 
the  bread-and-butter  subjects  stricken  from  the  courses  of  study. 
With  what  result?  The  business  men  of  France  begged  for  a 
return  to  the  good  old  days  when  education  was  not  immediately 
so  efficient  but  ultimately  more  so. 

In  our  own  country,  too,  the  same  process  is  taking  place.  It 
started,  we  are  told,  in  the  following  way:  During  the  past  few 
decades  mechanical  inventions  without  number  entirely  changed 
the  productive  power  of  labor.  Business  organizations  increased 
both  in  size  and  in  number  until  the  imagination  falters  in  con- 
templating the  spectacle.  Competition  for  markets  became  inter- 
national in  its  scope.  Such  stupendous  changes  produced  a  cor- 
respondingly great  demand  for  men  trained  to  business  and  the 
trades,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  mechanics,  architects,  and  en- 
gineers.  A  loud  cry  for  recruits  went  up  and  an  entirely  new  type 
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of  school  answered  the  call.  Business  colleges,  technical  schools, 
industrial  schools,  manual  training  schools,  trade  schools,  and 
even  agricultural  schools  sprang  up  as  if  by  the  potency  of  some 
Jason  who  had  sown  the  ground  with  dragon's  teeth.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  their  graduates  with  bread.  This  they  did, 
forgetting  that  "it  is  written,  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone." 

We  are  finding  this  out  in  remarkably  short  order.  A  note  of 
warning  was  sounded  at  the  National  Convention  of  Superin- 
tendents in  Cincinnati.  Commissioner  Claxton  of  Wash- 
ington, who  comes  as  near  being  the  national  superintendent 
of  education  as  Congress  will  at  present  allow,  asserted  that  there 
is  developing  a  nation-wide  distrust  of  the  strictly  bread-winning 
type  of  education;  that  business  men  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  are  beginning  to  prefer  men  of  the  old  line  educa- 
tion to  the  more  highly  specialized  graduates  of  bread-and-butter 
institutions.  The  man  of  general  education  is  found  to  possess 
greater  possibilities  for  development  than  his  more  narrowly  edu- 
cated competitor.  The  man  who  has  specialized  at  the  expense  of 
a  general  education  may  know  more  about  the  details  of  business 
at  the  start,  but  he  lacks  the  wide  outlook,  the  extended  survey, 
the  exalted  vision  which  are  necessary  to  success.  He  is  caged  in 
by  his  own  limited  horizon,  and  like  a  horse  in  a  treadmill  he  goes 
toiling  on,  day  after  day,  without  making  any  progress.  The  very 
business  men  who  used  to  decry  the  old  type  of  education  because 
it  lacked  the  element  of  practicality  are  now  learning  that  the 
latest  type  of  education  is  lacking  in  the  element  of  spirituality. 
They  have  been  going  through  the  experience  of  having  to  clean 
house.  The  courts  of  our  country  have  pronounced  their  business 
ethics  too  materialistic.  Consequently  there  has  been  a  general 
movement  toward  the  introduction  of  spirituality  into  business. 
This  will  in  turn  require  a  regeneration  and  a  reformation  of  our 
educational  policies.   Bread  alone  is  not  sufficient. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Professor  Taft,  our  former  President,  is 
reported  to  have  warned  his  hearers  against  specializing  in  one's 
education  before  the  fundamentals  underlying  all  true  education 
have  been  acquired.  Supt.  Maxwell  of  New  York  City  said  that 
the  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  is  not  the  number  of  operations 
a  graduate  can  perform  in  a  given  time,  but  rather  the  attitude 
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toward  the  community  and  toward  society  as  a  whole  shown  by  the 
graduate  after  he  has  reached  maturity.  In  other  words,  not  im- 
mediate efficiency  but  ultimate  efficiency  is  the  true  test  of  edu- 
cation. 

A  well-rounded  education  should  contain  both  the  humanities 
and  the  utilities,  the  Word  of  God  and  Bread.  A  compromise  must 
then  be  made  between  the  extreme  Classicists  and  the  extreme  Vo- 
cationalists.  The  latter  must  admit  that  there  is  something  more  in 
life  than  mere  material  welfare;  the  former  .must  admit  that  in  a 
democracy  every  man  must  work  and  that  he  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  take  up  that  line  to  which  he  is  best  adapted.  If  a 
course  in  Agriculture  induces  the  son  of  a  farmer  to  attend  the 
high  school  instead  of  returning  to  the  farm  as  soon  as  he  is  grad- 
uated from  the  grammar  school,  then,  in  my  judgment  it  has  done 
him  and  the  rest  of  humanity  a  service.  If  a  course  in  Domestic 
Science  can  take  a  girl  like  one  I  have  in  mind  in  our  Junior 
Class,  a  girl  whose  marks  averaged  66.2  last  year  and  whose 
greatest  desire  was  to  leave  school,  if,  I  say,  it  can  take  her,  fill 
her  with  zeal,  and  send  her  through  the  first  marking  period  with 
an  average  of  82  in  six  subjects,  then  it  has  done  her  and  the  rest 
of  humanity  a  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  fundamental  reason  why  intel- 
lectual life  should  be  separated  from  manual  labor.  It  should  be 
possible  for  every  man  to  have  training  in  the  development  of 
those  inner  resources  which  raise  him  above  his  physical  environ- 
ment into  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  The  farmer  can  be  a  clod  or  he 
can  be  one  who  ''finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything."  The  mechanic, 
with  but  eight  or  nine  hours'  work  a  day,  often  has  more  leisure 
for  a  deep  intellectual  life  than  has  the  professional  man.  That 
the  saloon  claims  so  much  of  the  day-laborer's  time,  as  it  often 
does,  is  due  not  so  much  to  his  natural  depravity  as  to  his  lack  of 
training  in  any  higher  form  of  activity.  Perhaps  he  did  not  ap- 
preciate his  education,  perhaps  it  was  not  suited  to  him,  perhaps 
he  had  none  at  all.  Who,  more  than  these,  who,  more  than  the 
men  whose  lives  are  a  daily  routine  of  monotony  need  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  mental  life  as  broad  and  as  deep  as  possible  ? 

But  the  more  that  education  becomes  the  right  and  privilege  of 
the  many  rather  than  the  few,  the  more  we  must  remember  that 
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interests  and  purposes  will  differ.  The  time  was  when  a  boy  took 
the  equivalent  of  our  high  school  academic  course  only  if  he  were 
going  to  college.  The  total  number  of  academy  or  high  school 
pupils  in  the  country  was  then  small.  The  wonderful  increase  in 
the  number  of  high  schools  and  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
them  means,  for  one  thing,  that  the  high  school  has  been  reaching 
down  an  attractive  and  helping  hand  to  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  but  a  grammar-school  education.  It  is  holding  pupils  who 
would  ordinarily  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  allows.  If  then, 
we  can  serve  the  purposes  of  the  many  by  offering  them  something 
which  vitally  affects  their  material  welfare,  and  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps  without  their  knowing  it,  give  them  something  which  feeds 
their  souls,  are  we  not  doing  more  good  for  humanity  than  to  min- 
ister exclusively  either  to  the  body  or  to  the  soul  ? 

Now  consider  for  a  moment  what  has  been  done  for  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race  in  those  countries  where  the  principles  of 
Democracy,  the  principles  of  equal  and  unsurpassed  opportunities 
for  everyone,  have  found  expression  either  in  the  form  of  a  limit- 
ed, constitutional  monarchy  or  in  the  form  of  a  republic.  Think 
of  Davy,  Watt,  Stephenson,  Newton,  Nightingale,  Pasteur,  Welles, 
Fulton,  Morse,  Whitney,  Hoe,  Lincoln,  Edison,  Burbank,  and  a 
legion  of  others.  Those  same  principles  of  Democracy  require 
thar  education  be  the  common  heritage  of  all.  One  of  the  means  to 
this  end  is  the  presence  in  our  high  schools  of  uplifting,  inspira- 
tional courses  which  are  nevertheless  vocational.  We  cannot  omit 
them  if  our  high  schools  are  to  appear  worth  while  to  the  many ; 
but  we  must  not  allow  these  courses  to  crowd  out  the  humanities 
if  we  would  have  anything  but  a  nation  of  Peter  Bells,  of  whom 
Wordsworth  said: 

''He  travelled  here,  he  travelled  there-; — 
But  not  the  value  of  a  hair 
Was  heart  or  head  the  better. 

''He  roved  among  the  vales  and  streams. 

In  the  green  wood  and  hollow  dell ; 
They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day, — 
But  nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 
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"In  vain,  through  every  changeful  year, 

Did  ]^ature  lead  him  as  before ; 
A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  mora" 

To  sum  up,  education  contains  two  elements,  the  higher  and 
the  lower,  the  poetic  and  the  prosaic,  that  which  leads  to  spiritual 
well-being  and  that  which  leads  to  physical  well-being.  It  is  nec- 
cessary  that  part  of  one's  education  shall  be  preparation  for  one's 
life  work.  The  longer  this  special  preparation  can  be  postponed, 
within  reason,  the  better  chance  one  has  for  spiritual  development. 
Few  of  us  can  escape  work  in  this  life ;  none  of  us  can  honorably 
do  so  in  democracy.  Our  danger,  then,  is  not  that  we  shall  lack 
acquaintance  with  work,  but  rather  that  we  shall  fail  to  rise 
above  it;  that  we  shall  be  what  has  been  described  as  "Sons  of 
Martha"  rather  than  "Sons  of  Mary". 

It  is  with  all  this  in  mind  that  the  position  of  Greek  and  Latin 
should  be  determined  in  any  school.  The  mere  facts  that  one 
learns  in  a  vocational  course  are  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  the 
learning  to  view  one's  work  as  part  of  the  world's  work,  to  see  it 
in  its  relation  to  other  work  and  other  people,  to  make  it,  perhaps, 
the  point  of  departure  from  which  one  may  penetrate  by  means  of 
the  humanities  to  the  circumference  of  a  broad  horizon,  which 
shall  include  all  men  and  all  times. 

The  wisest  plan,  the  safest  course  has  been  outlined  for  us  by 
Ovid,  and  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  follow  the  wisdom  of  the 
J,  "Medio  tutissimus  ibis." 
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1.     Introduction. 

|i«iiiicwaiiiiHHiMit|;^rpjj^  within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
I  ¥  T  I  there  was  no  course  in  the  curricula  of  American 
I  vJ  =  Universities  that  was  more  abused  than  history. 
I  i   This  was  the  left  over  subject  and  was  thrust  upon 

the  instructor  quite  irrespective  of  his  fitness.    As 
a  result,  the  rich  returns  which  ought  to  have  ac- 
crued  from   a   thoroughly  rational   study  of  this 
^MwimmamiHitniici.  important  branch  were  never  realized.     And  still 
more  to  be  lamented — in  as  much  as  great  incentives  to  educational 
methods  of  procedure  have  found  and  probably  always  will  find 
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their  origin  in  the  higher  institutions — the  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary schools  fell  prey  to  the  same  evil. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  time  above  indicated,  however,  a  re- 
form movement  started  to  make  itself  felt.  And  at  present  the 
struggle  for  better  and  more  sane  history  teaching  has  found  firm 
footing  even  in  the  secondary  school  world  and  is  also  beginning 
to  be  felt  in  the  realm  of  the  elementary  school. 

II.     Teachee^s  Preparation. 

The  truth  of  the  statement  that  knowledge  of  a  subject  does  not 
necessarily  carry  with  it  power  to  teach  that  branch  is  beyond 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  fact  cannot  be  over- 
looked that,  without  a  knowledge  of  a  subject  all  attempts  to 
teach  it  are  futile.  By  virtue  of  this  last  statement,  then,  our  at- 
tention is  focussed  on  the  problem  of  the  teacher's  preparation. 

Nothing  short  of  a  thorough,  all  embracing  preparation  can 
suffice.  But  let  us  set  a  standard  as  to  what  ought  to  be  considered  a 
thorough,  all  embracing  preparation.  In  the  first  place  the  pres- 
ent day  teacher  of  history  in  the  grammar  grades  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  important  happenings  of  Ancient  History,  of  Me- 
diaeval and  Modern  European  History  and  of  U.  S.  History.  In 
the  second  place,  these  events  should  be  appreciated  in  their  full 
significance.  In  each  instance  the  social,  economic,  religious 
and  constitutional  aspects  should  be  well  defined  and  clearly  es- 
tablished in  the  mind  of  the  one  who  is  to  teach. 

The  need  of  such  a  preparation  can  be  made  clear  very  easily 
by  the  citation  of  a  few  practical  cases  which  will  forcefully  in- 
stance the  claim.  Take  for  example  our  present  day  jury  system. 
Who  can  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  it  or  fully  appreciate  its 
largest  significance  unless  he  be  acquainted  with  the  activities  iu 
the  time  of  the  Early  Plantagenets  which  gave  us  this  priceless 
boon  ?  Again,  who  can  be  a  good  teacher  of  colonial  history  with- 
out first  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  phase  of  English 
religious  history  that  incited  these  new  world  settlements  ?  For 
another  case,  turn  to  the  epoch-making  voyage  of  Columbus.  'No 
one  can  thoroughly  understand  or  comprehend  this  magnificient 
work  unless  he  has  been  a  good  student  of  European  History  of  at 
least  two  or  three  hundred  years  previous  to  this  time.  Still  an- 
other instance  is  found  in  the  pre-revolutionary  taxation  struggle. 
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The  sloiiaii  of  the  colonies  was  ^^No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion". Hut  to  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  positions  of 
England  and  America,  necessitates  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
ideas  that  each  had  of  representative  bodies.  Again,  our  difficul- 
ties in  forming  a  Constitution  can  only  be  comprehended  as  one 
is  cognizant  of  the  structure  of  the  English  constitution.  So  also 
any  insight  into  the  War  of  1812  premises  a  knowledge  of  the 
activities  on  the  continent  due  to  the  Napoleonic  upheaval.  Last, 
let  the  question  be  asked,  who  can  understand  the  real  true  issue 
of  nullification  which  Jater  disguised  itself  as  Secession,  without 
being  aware  of  the  great  economic  "hand  behind  the  throne"  ?  In 
the  same  manner  connections  could  be  traced  still  further  back 
and  our  present  legal  and  municipal  systems  could  be  shown  to 
bear  a  strong  Roman  coloring.  And  again  and  again  this  relating 
process  might  be  continued  back  to  the  earliest  times. 

Thus  it  is  seen  from  these  few  instances  that  the  activities  of  the 
whole  world  from  the  beginning  are  but  a  series  of  connected 
events.  From  this  it  becomes  evident  that  all  happenings  are  re- 
lated. The  whole  great  world  is  one  stage ;  it  is  but  different  phases 
of  the  great  drama  of  human  progress  that  are  enacted  in  the  his- 
tories of  different  countries. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  well  rounded  preparation  is  well  em- 
phasized by  the  following  words  taken  from  the  report  of  "The 
Committee  of  Seven" :  A  person  with  a  meagre  information  can- 
not have  a  wide  outlook ;  he  cannot  see  the  relative  importance  of 
things  unless  he  actually  knows  them  in  their  relations.* 

Right  at  this  point,  a  consideration  of  the  benefits  aside  from 
the  pure  academic  training,  which  a  teacher  will  gain  from  such 
preparation  suggests  itself. 

Professors  Dewey  and  McClellan  say  in  their  book  entitled  "The 
Psychology  of  !N"umber",  that  what  the  teacher  needs  is  "Power  to 
master,  and  not  be  mastered  by  the  facts  and  ideas  of  whatever 
kind  which  may  be  crowding  in  upon  the  mind  ...  to  take  in  a 
w^ord  and  ^chaos'  of  experience  and  reduce  it  to  harmony  and 
system."  This  power,  they  claim,  "is  an  essential  mark  of  the 
clear  thinker"  and  "is  the  prime  qualification  of  the  clear  teach- 
er." And  it  is  identically  such  a  result  as  this  that  will  be  produced 
by  the  accurate  study  of  history.  The  laws  of  cause  and  effect  which 

♦  See  History,  in  the  School  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  page  3. 
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serve  as  the  foundation  of  history  make  this  possible.  E'one  but 
an  analyst  can  trace  the  growth  of  cabinet  government  in  Eng- 
land, picking  out  here  and  there  the  causes  and  connecting  them 
with  the  effects  and  rejecting  here  and  there  spurious  and  non- 
effective details,  until  the  present  day  system  with  all  its  intrica- 
cies has  been  evolved.  Again,  only  a  keen,  analytic  thinker  of  the 
type  above  mentioned  can  work  out  comprehensively  the  diver- 
gencies in  ideals,  social,  economic  and  religious,  between  the 
North  and  South  at  the  beginning  of  the  Titanic  struggle  of  the 
sixties. 

Furthermore,  this  power  finds  its  fullest  expression  in  the  abili- 
ty to  outline.  And  every  teacher  in  the  grammar  grades  teaching 
history  should  be  able  to  make  an  outline  of  the  history  work  he 
teaches.  Here  it  is  that  the  power  to  sift,  and  to  narrow  down  to 
bare  essentials  makes  itself  most  forcefully  felt. 

But  there  is  a  still  further  benefit  of  another  but  important  type 
that  must  not  be  passed  o^er,  namely:  the  culture  product.  Few 
there  are  who  question  this  statement:  It  is  hard  to  find  a  subject 
that  can  excel  history  as  a  culture  producer.  For  widening  the 
vision,  for  developing  keen  and  comprehensive  sympathy  with 
great  world  activities,  for  creating  an  appropriate  appreciation  of 
the  heroic  and  noble,  for  stocking  the  mind  with  a  store  of  rich, 
helpful  and  stimulating  treasures,  history  stands  for  "par  excel- 
lence," along  side  of  literature. 

III.     The  Outline  as  the  Teacher's  Point  of  Classeoom 

Attack. 

After  this  careful  consideration  of  the  teacher's  preparation  it 
seems  fitting  to  turn  to  the  teacher's  point  of  classroom  attack. 
The  only  feasible,,  practical  and  scientific  method  of  procedure  is 
the  outline. 

At  the  outset,  the  ease  ^'ith  which  history  permits  of  such 
treatment  makes  a  strong  plea  for  it.  History  moves  by  definite 
and  fixed  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  The  activities  within  a  coun- 
try may  all  be  arranged  in  certain  great  periods.  A  few  great,  im- 
portant, far  reaching  motives  serve  as  the  cause  pivot,  around  which 
swing  all  the  events  in  the  history  of  any  people.  A  few  singu- 
larly similar  and  but  slightly  modified  directing  infiuences  of 
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human  progress  form  the  skeleton  which  is  to  receive  its  filling 
out  in  the  form  of  a  multiplicity  of  lesser  and  subordinate  details. 
An  example  from  American  History  might  serve  to  make  my 
meaning  clear.  The  period  1Y83  to  1780  has  been  termed  The 
Critical  Period.  N'ow,  this  critical  condition  is  the  permeating 
spirit  of  this  above  mentioned  set  of  years.  ITothing  is  certain; 
nothing  is  fixed  in  the  connecting  link  era.  The  Articles  and  their 
failure,  entailing  almost  financial  disaster  and  threatening  even 
territorial  integrity,  serve  as  the  keynote  to  the  first  half.  The 
difficulties  of  forming  and  adopting  a  constitution  which  was  to 
be  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  people  serves  as  the  guide  to  the 
study  of  the  second  half.  These  are  the  controlling  factors  in  the 
great  elements  of  the  onward  rush  of  human  history..  All 
other  happenings  are  subordinate  to  them.  This  instance  then 
serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  claim  that  history  easily  permits 
of  outlining. 

The  next  point  to  notice  in  cgnnection  with  the  outline  is  the 
orderly  form  of  thought  it  develops.  Of  course  history  is  "par  ex- 
cellence,'' a  content  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  an  educative 
value  which  can  be  derived  from  a  subject  without  in  any  way 
impairing  its  educational  characteristic  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
obtained.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  the  outline  for  a 
guide  in  the  study  of  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 

The  position  of  the  outline  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of 
history  is  analogous  to  the  outline  in  composition  work;  it  en- 
livens and  enriches  content  instead  of  stunting  it.  The  orderly 
form  of  thought  which  will  be  developed  by  pupils  in  such  a  pro- 
cedure as  this,  the  intelligent  training  in  studying  which  they  will 
thereby  receive,  cannot  be  overestimated.  And  say  what  you  may, 
when  this  end  has  been  accomplished  the  goal  has  been  attained 
and  the  mellenium  of  the  school  child  reached.  To  see — and  the 
outline  form  of  treatment  will  produce  this  seeing — that  the  mass 
which  he  is  handling  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  related  events  mov- 
ing in  accord  with  the  well  defined  laws  of  cause  and  effect;  to 
appreciate  that  laws  regulate  and  that  human  activities  do  not  re- 
spond to  the  beck  and  call  of  accident,  cannot  but  have  a  strong, 
lasting  and  helpfully  moulding  effect  upon  the  plastic  mind  of  the 
child  whose  personal  horizon  is  just  being  lighted  by  the  sun  of 
adolescence.  To  do  such  a  thing  as  this  for  the  child  is  alone  to 
raise  for  one's  self  a  monument  "pcrennius  aere/' 
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But  let  us  go  even  further  and  see  if  the  use  of  the  outline  is 
not  imperative  if  a  proper  interpretation  of  historical  data  is  to  be 
secured.  In  order  for  the  child  to  have  a  basis  upon  which  to  go, 
an  opportunity  for  judging^  he  must  possess  a  stock  of  facts.  It 
is  indeed  too  well  established  a  psychological  tenet  to  call  for  dem- 
onstration, namely:  that  related  things  are  much  more  easily  re- 
tained and  used  than  isolated  and  consequently  meaningless  ones. 
Now,  the  related  framework  which  the  outline  makes  use  of  will 
tend  to  bring  about  this  very  effect.  How  much  easier  it  is  for  the 
pupil  to  carry  the  essential  facts  of  the  Civil  War  in  mind  when 
they  are  grouped  around  a  skeleton  form  that  relates  them  to  the 
four  great  plans  of  the  Union  forces.  The  problem  is  simplified 
at  once.  On  the  other  hand  to  ruthlessly  thrust  the  text  book  into 
the  child's  hand  and  to  turn  him  loose  to  aimlessly  browse  about 
in  the  same  field  is  to  invite  intellectual  ^^chaos"  and  pave  the  way 
for  failure. 

Furthermore,  while  the  child  is  more  easily  getting  the  basis  of 
facts  he  is  at  the  same  time  seeing  these  facts  in  their  related 
sense.  The  philosophy,  the  true  meaning  of  the  things  is  being 
brought  out  He  is  not  only  getting  the  fact  but  he  is  striking  out 
and  seizing  the  foundation  for  the  content  product  which  it  is  the 
function  of  history  teaching  to  bestow  upon  him.  Without  this 
relating  power  your  pupils  will  be  stricken  dumb  before  the  ap- 
parently unwieldy  m^ss  of  historical  data.  It  was  just  this  kind 
of  training — a  training  which  will  be  produced  by  the  conscien- 
tious use  of  the  outline —  that  the  late  Dr.  Gordy  had  in  mind 
when  he  said :  ''Unless  a  man  has  that  sort  of  training  that  enables 
him  to  trace  national  conditions  to  their  origin  he  is  sure  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  fallacy  which  logicians  call  'false  logic'  A 
countless  multitude  of  facts  precede  every  event.  To  assume  that 
any  one  of  these  is  its  real  cause,  without  considering  its  natural 
fitness  to  produce  the  effect  is  to  be  guilty  of  that  fallacy."*  The 
same  holds  good  for  the  student  of  history.  Such  a  condition  can 
mean  only  one  ultimate  result — intellectual  weakness. 

But  this  discussion  of  the  outline  would  be  quite  incomplete 
were  not  some  mention  made  as  to  its  general  characteristics. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  all  outline  headings  should  be  as  sug- 
gestive as  possible.    They  become  valuable  in  proportion  to  the 

*  Gordy's  "A  Broader  Elementary  Education,"  pages  245-46. 
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amount  they  call  up  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The  citation  of  a 
case  or  two  will  serve  to  illuminate  my  meaning.  In  the  struggle 
of  the  people  of  England  vs.  the  Stuarts  for  Constitutional  liber- 
ty, a  struggle  in  which  every  thing  hinged  on  the  control  of  the 
purse — Charles  I.  dismissed  parliament  and  ruled  alone.  This  sub- 
period  from  1629-40,  has  been  styled,  "The  Personal  Kule  of 
Charles  I."  and  surely  no  topic  could  better  call  back  to  the  mind 
the  enormities  of  the  economic  and  religious  abuses  of  the  period, 
abuses  which  finally  culminated  in  civil  warfare.  This  heading 
"shows  that  the  king  alone  was  in  powder,  from  which  we  recall  the 
cause  of  the  struggle  and  thence  our  minds  naturally  and 
easily  go  to  the  events  resulting  from  this  dictatorial  guardian- 
ship. Such  then  is  an  example  of  what  is  meant  by  the  statement, 
suggestive  heading.  The  title  "Critical  Period"  for  the  years  from 
1783-89  in  American  History  also  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the 
same  point. 

Highly  important  also,  is  it  that  an  outline  be  as  short  as  possi- 
ble; it  should  be  worked  over  and  narrowed  to  its  barest  limits. 
Consider  carefully  that  it  is  the  framework  and  not  the  entire 
aggregate  of  details.  It  is  like  unto  the  structural  steel  skeleton  of 
a  great  building — it  is  but  the  basic  or  fundamental  element  of 
the  great,  to-be-finished  superstructure.  The  question,  however, 
as  to  how  far  it  should  be  narrowed  must  ultimately  rest  with  the 
maker.  iN'ev.ertheless,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  narrowing  should 
never  be  of  such  type  as  to  exclude  the  controlling  and  directing 
forces.  The  following  is  a  good  law:  Give  as  topics  only  those 
points  which  are  controlling  influences,  and  assign  the  position  of 
topic  to  only  such  ideas  as  cannot  be  fused  with  others  without 
impairing  the  clearness  of  thought.  To  be  able  to  do  this  correctly 
is,  of  course,  to  be  in  possession  of  a  fine  art — an  acquirement 
which  cannot  result  in  any  way  save  through  making  careful  and 
painstaking  study  of  outlines. 

In  this  concluding  paragraph  on  the  outline  it  seems  well  to 
adduce  evidence  to  establish  the  fitness  of  this  ''a  priori''  method 
of  procedure  at  the  stage  of  development  in  which  children  are,  at 
this  period  of  school  life.  The  average  age  of  children  in  grammar 
grades  is  from  a  minimum  of  about  11  years  to  a  maximum  of 
about  15  years.  The  following  statements  come  from  Dr.  Hall's 
work  on  Adolescence*,  and  bear  on  that  stage.    In  speaking  of  the 

♦Adolescence,  Vol.  11,  P.  481. 
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result  of  some  experiments  we  find  this  paragraph:  "Both  legiti- 
mate and  critical  inferences  increased  after  eleven  (11)  while 
imaginary  inferences  at  that  age  had  nearly  reached  their  max- 
imum." Here  is  another  statement  along  the  same  line:  "From  all 
this  was  inferred  the  necessity — omitting  all  that  is  aside  from 
the  main  line  of  the  story, — of  bringing  out  cause  and  effect. 
Here  also,  is  another  deduction:  "It  is  the  age  of  questioning, 
exploration,  investigation,  testing  ideas,  men  and  the  world." 

Dr.  J.  S.  Taylor  in  speaking  along  the  same  line  states  that, 
"The  interest  in  cause  and  effect  is  surprisingly  great  in  children, 
culminating  at  the  age  of  about  14.* 

In  discussing  the  period  which  is  now  appearing  in  the  life  of 
the  child  Dr.  Harris  issues  the  following  authoritative  charac- 
terization :  "The  second  stage  of  thought,  which  we  may  call  un- 
derstanding, knows  better  what  is  essential ;  it  regards  relations  as 
essential  ...  It  has  made  the  discovery  of  truly  essential  rela- 
tions^— each  thing  is  relative  to  every  other,  and  there  is  recipro- 
cal or  mutual  dependence. "f 

These  arguments  coming  as  they  do,  ''ex  cathedra/'  establish  be- 
yond question  the  suitability  of  the  method  advocated. 

IV.    Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  then  it  seems  eminently  fitting  that  we  exalt 
the  need  of  broad  historical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher — 
the  leader  of  children.  The  guide  must  have  that  breadth  of  vis- 
ion and  depth  of  insight  which  is  characteristic  of  a  prophet.  To 
tower  far  above  those  who  are  being  led  is  an  absolute  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  pedagogue.  "Knowledge  is  power"  and  only 
through  the  full  possession  of  it  in  the  world  of  history  can  the 
teacher  hope  to  bring  about  large  historical  results  in  the  mind, 
and  consequently,  in  the  life  conduct  of  the  pupil.  "He  who  would 
bring  back  with  him  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  must  carry  with  him 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies."  There  is  no  scope  to  teaching  without 
largeness  of  conception  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Finally,  it  is  that  same  largeness  that  is  to  be  developed  in  the 
pupil.  The  stress  is  to  be  on  the  acquisition  of  what  is  called 
Power.  To  this  end  the  teacher  should  work  by  a  rational  and  com- 

*  Dr.  J.   S.   Taylor  Educational  Foundations,  Dec,   1909. 

t  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education,  Page  33,  Dr.  Harris. 
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prehensive  training  of  the  pupil  in  the  study  of  the  record  of  man. 
Completeness  of  living,  necessitates  a  mind  of  poise  rather  than  one 
stocked  with  cold,  bare  facts.  The  teaching  of  history  in  the  schools 
should  have  for  its  motto:  "quality  not  quantity;  growth  not 
grind ;  development  and  not  a  spongelike  absorption."  And  in  the 
ultimate  this  power  will  mean :  power  to  see  the  revealed  truth  of 
Him  in  whom,  "we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  In  work- 
ing toward  this  end,  the  true  aim  of  real  education,  indeed  of  real 
life,  is  being  made  the  goal.  The  finite  mind  is  progressing  to  its 
divinely  appointed  end ;  the  full  understanding  of  the  infinite,  the 
attaining  of  the  standard  of  Christ,  the  qualitative  standing  on 
par  with  Cod.  And  when  this  final  step  in  the  evolution  of  man 
has  been  made,  then  indeed  social  efficiency  has  been  obtained. 


0:   ^j!. 
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f ""' •°" '"'I  ERHAPS  there  is  no  one  educational  problem  over 

I  wtiich  more  discussions  arise  than  that  of  coeduca- 
5  tion.  It  is  ever  reappearing,  and  yet  never  solved, 
s  I   N"ot  only  do  thinking  people  at  large  differ  in  their 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiimiiicii  attitude  toward  coeducation,  but  educators  them- 
I  I    selves  are  unable  to  agree  as  to  its  proper  place  in 

I  I   educational  systems.    In  practice  there  appears  to  be 

*'""""""°""""""^*  quite  as  much  variety  as  in  theory,  and  arguments 
based  upon  specific  illustrations  are  offset  by  arguments  based 
upon  equally  specific  illustrations  of  an  opposite  character. 

In  the  midst  of  such  apparent  confusion,  a  logical  analysis  of 
the  problem  should  prove  of  value.  If  our  thoughts  upon  this  per- 
plexing problem  can  be  clarified  but  a  little,  some  progress  will 
have  been  made  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  real  issue 
and  hence  toward  the  true  solution. 

In  Plato's  Republic — ^which  Rousseau  has  called  "the  finest 
treatise  on  education  ever  written,'' — it  is  maintained  that  the  edu- 
cation of  women  should  be  similar  to  that  of  men.  The  reason  for 
this  similarity  of  education  is  the  essential  similarity  of  their  na- 
tures. Whatever  difference  of  nature  exists  between  man  and 
woman  is  merely  quantitative  and  not  qualitative,  according  to 
Plato. 

"Do  we  divide  dogs  into  he's  and  she's,  and  take  the  masculine 
gender  out  to  hunt,  or  have  them  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the 
flock,  while  we  leave  the  females  at  home,  under  the  idea  that  the 
bearing  and  suckling  their  puppies  hinder  them  from  sharing  in 
the  labors  of  the  males  ?  ^o,  he  said,  they  share  alike ;  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  only  one  of  strength  and  weakness.  .  .  . 
Then  if  women  are  to  have  the  same  duties  as  men,  they  must 
have  the  same  education  ?  Yes.  .  .  .  All  the  pursuits  of  men  are 
the  pursuits  of  women  also,  and  in  all  of  them  a  woman  is  only  a 
lesser  man.  .  .  .  You  would  admit  that  the  same  education  which 
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makes  a  man  a  good  guardian  will  make  a  woman  a  good  guard- 
ian ;  for  their  original  nature  is  the  same  ?  Yes." 

Aristotle,  however,  did  not  agree  with  his  master  in  regard  to 
the  proper  education  of  woman.  The  natures  of  man  and  woman, 
thought  Plato's  famous  pupil,  are  essentially  different,  and  ac- 
cordingly their  education  should  differ.  Instead  of  a  mere  quanti- 
tative dissimilarity  between  the  sexes,  Aristotle  holds  to  a  real  qual- 
itative difference.    In  the  Politics,  he  writes  as  follows: — 

*^So  it  is  naturally  with  the  male  and  the  female ;  the  one  is  su- 
perior, the  other  inferior ;  the  one  governs,  the  other  is  governed. 
.  .  .  The  temperance  of  a  man  and  a  woman  are  not  the  same,  nor 
their  courage,  nor  their  justice,  though  Socrates  thought  otherwise ; 
for  the  courage  of  the  man  consists  in  commanding,  the  woman's  in 
obeying ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  other  particulars.  .  .  .  The  tem- 
perance and  courage  of  a  man  and  a  woman  are  different  from 
each  other ;  for  a  man  would  appear  a  coward  who  had  only  that 
courage  which  would  be  graceful  in  a  woman,  and  a  woman  would 
be  thought  a  talker  who  should  take  as  large  a  part  in  the  conver- 
sation as  would  become  a  man  of  consequence.  The  domestic  em- 
ployments of  each  of  them  are  also  different ;  it  is  the  man's  busi- 
ness to  acquire  subsistence,  the  woman's  to  take  care  of  it." 

The  logical  problem  of  coeducation  may  be  found  by  comparing 
these  two  positions.  Is  the  chief  difference  between  man  and  wom- 
an merely  quantitative,  as  Plato  asserts  it  to  be,  or  is  there  a  real 
qualitative  difference,  as  Aristotle  maintains  ?  Upon  the  answer 
to  this  question  depends  the  general  attitude  toward  coeducation. 
For  if  the  male  and  female  natures  are  qualitatively  alike,  then  it 
is  possible  to  educate  both  in  one  way ;  but  if  there  are  two  differ- 
ent natures  to  be  educated,  there  is  need  of  two  separate  types  of 
education. 

Stated  in  other  terms,  the  question  comes  to  be  this : — Are  man 
and  woman  to  be  thought  of  as  a  single  species  under  the  broad 
genus  "animal  nature"  with  common  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  lower  animals,  or  are  they  to  be  thought  of  as 
two  separate  classes  under  the  common  species  "human  nature" 
with  diverse  qualities  which,  while  complimentary,  are  yet  differ- 
ent and  requiring  separate  types  of  education  ?  These  two  classifi- 
cations of  the  sexes  are  not  wholly  incompatible,  and  it  is  possible 
to  harmonize  them  in  a  more  comprehensive  conception.    There  is 
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a  tendency,  however,  to  over-emphasize  either  the  similarities  that 
exist  between  man  and  woman  or  their  dissimilarities,  and  it  is 
this  tendency  which  is  largely  responsible  for  division  of  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  coeducation. 

The  difficulty  would  not  be  so  great  if  it  were  possible  to  deter- 
mine which  were  the  more  important — the  similarities  or  the  dis- 
similarities. The  facts  seem  to  be  that  many  important  differences 
between  the  sexes  exist,  and  quite  as  many  and  as  important 
similarities.  One  is  forced  to  recognize  the  three  natures :  "manly 
nature,"  "womanly  nature,"  and  "human  nature".  "Human  na- 
ture is  inclusive  of  qualities  common  to  both  man  and  woman, 
while  "manly  nature"  and  "womanly  nature"  are  expressive  of 
divergent  qualities.  The  logical  problem,  then,  comes  to  be  the 
relating  properly  in  a  scheme  of  education  these  three  "natures". 

In  any  definite  attempt  thus  to  relate  these  "natures",  the  time 
element  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  a  psychology  which  gives 
emphasis  to  growth  regarded  as  basic.  While  it  is  probably  true 
that  at  all  ages  of  life  these  "natures"  are  to  be  found  present,  it  is 
not  necessarily  true  that  the  same  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
each  throughout  the  life  process.  There  is  the  possibility  that  at 
certain  ages  the  "human  nature"  will  be  relatively  stronger  than 
the  "manly"  and  "womanly"  natures,  while  at  other  ages  the  re- 
verse may  be  true.  The  place  to  be  occupied  by  coeducation  in 
any  general  system  of  education,  then,  would  not  be  a  constant, 
but  rather  a  variable,  and  the  actual  amount  of  coeducation  at  any 
given  time  would  be  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  "hu- 
man nature"  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  amount  of  "manly" 
and  "womanly  nature"  present. 

If,  for  example,  the  genetic  type  of  psychology  be  assumed  as 
fundamentally  correct  in  its  contention  that  growth  is  a  pro- 
cess of  individuation,  then  "womanly  nature"  and  "manly  na- 
ture" would  be  viewed  as  gradual  emergencies  from  an  earl5!er 
"human  nature"  common  to  both.  Such  a  process  seems  to  be  sym- 
bolized in  our  language,  the  terms  "child"  and  "children"  being 
used  for  several  years  before  the  terms  "boys"  and  "girls"  com- 
pletely displace  them,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  do  before  the  time 
comes  for  such  terms  as  "youth"  and  "maiden",  "young  man" 
and  "young  lady".  The  divergence  of  the  sexes  begins  to  appear 
quite  clearly  at  the  period  of  adolescence,  a  period  characterized  by 
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the  numerous  changes,  both  physiological  and  psychological,  which 
are  taking  place.  If,  then,  education  is  to  take  advantage  of  the 
natural  development,  this  age  of  adolescence  seems  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate time  for  properly  shaping  the  "womanly  nature"  and 
the  "manly  nature''  according  to  such  ideals  of  womanhood  and 
manhood  as  are  able  to  be  formulated  by  educators.  Since  the 
"womanly  nature"  and  "manly  nature"  are  expressive  of  the  dis- 
similarities between  the  sexes,  it  appears  that  the  later  stages  of 
our  educational  systems  should  tend  to  be  less  coeducational.  The 
curricula  for  the  two  sexes  would  diverge  more  and  more;  the 
education  of  womanhood  would  not  aim  to  duplicate  with  exact- 
ness the  education  of  manhood,  but  rather  seek  to  realize  its  own 
proper  ideals.  The  secondary  and  higher  institutions  of  learning 
would  cease  attempting  to  eradicate  the  differences  between  the 
"womanly"  and  the  "manly"  natures;  no  longer  would  efforts  to 
compromise  result  in  the  failure  to  realize  the  ideal  education  for 
either.  Some  of  the  differences  between  the  sexes  which  hitherto 
have  been  largely  ignored  would  receive  their  proper  emphasis. 

That  more  separation  of  the  sexes  will  find  its  way  into  our 
educational  systems  is  a  safe  prophecy.  The  steadily  increasing 
stress  upon  vocational  training  already  has  tended  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  separate  classes  for  boys  and  girls.  The  impossibility  of 
giving  instruction  in  sexual  morality  to  coeducational  classes 
points  to  the  same  need.  The  growing  idea  of  the  importance  of 
physical  education,  and  the  impossibility  of  giving  the  same  physi- 
cal training  to  both  sexes,  argues  for  more  separation.  Are  not 
all  of  these  indicative  of  the  failure  to  emphasize  properly  the  edu' 
cation  of  the  "manly  nature"  and  the  "womanly  nature"  ?  The 
movement  which  lies  immediately  before  us  appears  to  be  away 
from  "human  nature"  and  coeducation  toward  the  "womanly"  and 
"manly"  natures  and  more  separation  of  the  sexes.  Complete  sep- 
aration, however,  is  quit«  as  illogical  as  complete  coeducation,  and 
the  pendulum  must  never  rest  at  either  extreme  position.  In  the 
desire  to  train  the  "manly  nature"  and  the  "womanly  nature"  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  common  nature  which  both  possess. 

The  ideal  education  includes  all  three  "natures",  and  the  logical 
problem  of  coeducation  will  always  be  the  search  for  their  true  re- 
lationship. The  opposite  positions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  must  be 
harmonized  in  an  education  which,  while  favoring  neither,  in- 
cludes both. 
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*^""""""°'" '""Ia:^^  schemes  have  been  evolved  for  elevating  the 

I  Jk  M  I  masses,  but  they  have  utterly  failed  in  their  purpose 
I  Ilfl  I  unless  there  has  been  a  previous  development  of 
I  I    character  and  mind  which  were  capable  of  wisely 

liuiiiiiniuDiiiiiiiiiMic^  using  the  opportunities  thus  made  available.  As  a 
I  I   result,  when  we  are  confronted  with  an  industrial 

I  I   o^  moral  problem  we  turn  to  education  as  essential 

^iiiiniHiinaiiiiiiiiiiric^  to  its  solution,  for  education  is  a  ladder  for  indus- 
trial reform  and  illiteracy  is  an  insurmountable  impediment. 
Without  education  there  is  no  progress,  and  without  progress 
there  is  no  advance  in  civilization. 

Although  education  aims  at  the  perfection  of  the  individual,  yet 
there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  which  are  conceded 
should  be  taught  to  all,  and  certain  elements  which  should  be  de- 
veloped and  made  a  potent  force  in  the  character  of  the  individual, 
which  will  conduce  not  only  to  his  own  welfare  and  betterment, 
but  also  that  of  mankind. 

Due  to  the  great  variety  of  local  conditions  and  environments 
which  must  be  considered  in  the  framing  of  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  different  localities,  there  is  no  best  system  of  education, 
and  any  system  is  efficacious  only  in  proportion  to  its  ability  to 
conform  to  local  and  ever  changing  conditions.  In  spite  of  this, 
there  are  certain  basic  principles,  silent  it  is  true,  yet  on  which 
education  is  founded  and  from  which  it  grows,  for  history  shows 
it  has  grown  from  the  days  when  fathers  taught  their  sons  how  to 
kill  wild  boars,  up  to  the  present  when  it  requires  a  catalog  of  over 
eight  hundred  pages  to  merely  describe  the  courses  of  instruction 
in  one  of  our  modern  universities. 

With  the  growth  of  education  there  have  been  changes;  a  suc- 
cession of  modifications,  alterations  and  adaptations,  constant  re- 
formation of  studies ;  adding  here,  placing  more  emphasis  there, 
always  at  the  dictate  and  direction  of  time  and  conditions. 

One  of  our  greatest  instructors  tells  us  "the  object  of  education 
should  be  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  man — ^usefulness  to  him- 
self and  others.  Every  human  being  should  be  taught  that  his  first 
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duty  is  to  take  care  of  himself  and  that  to  be  self  respecting  he 
must  be  self  supporting.  He  should  be  taught  to  deal  with  things 
as  they  are — with  life  as  it  is.  This  would  give  the  feeling  of  in- 
dependence which  is  the  firmest  foundation  of  honor,  of  character." 

Many  schools  have  done  much  to  make  the  young  of  our  nation 
useful,  yet  the  majority  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  no  matter 
how  good  a  provider  a  person  may  be,  that  provision  is  useless  un- 
less by  some  means  it  is  nurtured  and  made  to  do  the  utmost  good. 
Evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  universe  and  espe- 
cially in  our  own  country  where  we  often  see  men  earning  good 
salaries  yet  utterly  unable  to  lay  by  a  penny,  and,  dying  leave  the 
world  and  their  families  little  better  oif  for  their  existence.  The 
curse  of  the  people  of  our  nation  is  not  so  much  improvidence  as  it 
is  lack  of  ability  to  wisely  use  and  manage  the  results  of  their 
labor. 

Thus  education  can  not  justly  stand  for  one  thing  and  life 
for  another; — they  should  work  in  harmony.  What  we  learn  in 
our  schools  we  must  practice  in  our  lives,  and  education  of  what- 
ever nature,  should  be  in  a  very  great  degree  practical. 

Acknowledging  thrift  and  its  resulting  qualities  of  system,  self 
restraint  and  independence,  to  be  one  of  the  most  desired  virtues 
and  one  to  be  taught  in  our  schools,  the  question  is  how  it  can  best 
be  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  the  young.  Experience  teaches  that 
the  incorporation  into  the  reg-ular  school  regime  of  the  system  of 
School  Savings  Banks  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  this  end. 

As  an  educational  factor  it  is  most  valuable.  The  results  of 
regular  earning,  saving  and  depositing  week  by  week,  show  the 
child  the  value  of  thrift  and  economy,  and  those  who  have  adopted 
the  habit  tend  to  help  the  others,  for  when  the  latter  see  the  things 
or  good  which  has  resulted  from  the  savings  of  their  play-fellows, 
they  appreciate  the  value  of  such  thrift.  Moreover,  regular  saving 
is  strongly  marked  in  the  character  growth  of  those  who  practice 
it.  With  a  few  as  examples,  the  good  is  widespread  and  helps  all. 

In  order  to  increase  their  savings  many  pupils  practice  self  de- 
nial and  are  industrious,  which  results  in  giving  them  a  sense  of 
self  respect  and  independence  which  is  so  important  in  the  Amer- 
ican youth.  Their  labors  and  ac<iumulated  savings  prove  to  them 
their  usefulness,  and  the  realization  of  this  fact  develops  in  them 
thought  for  the  future  and  creates  a  desire  for  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  success. 
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In  the  actual  operation  of  the  School  Savings  Bank,  in  which 
the  children  take  the  greater  part,  many  things  are  impressed 
upon  their  receptive  minds.  It  gives  them  practical  business  ex- 
perience and  correct  information  concerning  the  general  financial 
systems  of  their  country,  which  many  would  not  otherwise  receive. 
Great  importance  attaches  to  this  fact,  for  the  average  girl 
or  woman  has  little  or  no  knowledge  concerning  these  matt-ers, 
and  in  her  hands  often  lies  the  success  or  failure  of  a  household. 
By  her  waste  in  the  home,  she  can  destroy  it ;  or,  by  her  frugality, 
learned  while  in  school,  she  can  be  the  medium  to  a  higher  and 
better  plane  of  living.  Moreover,  the  plan  teaches  all  the  pupils, 
system,  something  which  every  instructor  tries  in  many  xmsuc- 
cessful  ways  to  impart  to  the  children  imder  his  care.  In  the  teach- 
ing of  Arithmetic,  Interest,  Bookkeeping,  Banking,  and  in  fact 
all  commercial  and  economic  subjects,  the  School  Savings  Bank 
is  of  inestimable  aid,  for  it  gives  the  child  an  idea  of  these,  in 
terms  with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar. 

Instructors  who  have  had  supervision  of  School  Savings  Banks 
and  long  experience  with  them,  all  testify  in  support  of  these 
facts.  They  further  state,  as  the  school  age  is  the  most  impressive, 
the  effects  of  the  system  are  lasting  throughout  life.  This  has 
been  proven  in  Germany,  where  it  is  estimated  three-fourths  of 
the  existing  Savings  Deposits  resulted  from  School  Savings  Banks. 
In  fact,  as  an  educator,  the  system  covers  a  larger  field  than  just 
the  schools,  for  there  are  many  grown  people  who  are  still  children 
in  money  matters,  and  they  receive  instruction  in  such  from  the 
printed  matter,  pass  books,  checks  and  deposit  slips  which  their 
children  bring  home. 

There  are  other  values  to  a  system  than  those  for  which  it  was 
created,  and  we  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  studying  its  ef- 
fects, for  no  course  in  the  curriculum  of  a  school  is  given  especial- 
ly for  the  direct  results  of  its  pursuance.  Rather,  that  in  its  mas- 
tery, the  scholar  will  develop  his  reasoning  power  and  broaden  his 
mental  vision.   Thus  it  is  with  School  Savings  Banks. 

Viewing  these  benefits  from  a  strictly  commercial  point  we  see 
that  the  savings  of  school  children  often  represent  their  §tart  in 
life  and  act  as  the  basis  of  their  future  capital.  This  added  to  the 
practical  business  experience  which  they  receive,  aids  them  in  fac- 
ing the  storms  of  life  with  some  assurance  of  winning.      This 
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knowledge  acquired  in  school  engenders  in  their  spirit  the  neces- 
^sity  of  present  saving  for  future  need,  and  in  consequence^  they 
always  have  a  bank  account;  the  nucleus  of  which  is  their  school 
savings.  Another  feature  of  school  banks  is  the  children's  ac- 
counts not  only  often  instruct  their  parents  about  Savings  Banks, 
but  are  the  means  of  getting  them  to  open  accounts  in  local  insti- 
tutions. In  some  cases  where  the  parents  have  been  too  proud  to 
deposit  their  small  savings,  they  have  had  their  child  act  as  their 
agent  in  so  doing. 

Those  who  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  system  and  are 
familiar  with  its  workings  recount  many  stories  of  such  accounts, 
and  the  objects  of  their  owners  in  accumulating  their  pennies. 
This  is  an  interesting  phase  of  the  question,  for  the  word  "sav- 
ing'' does  not  imply  that  what  is  saved  is  not  consumed.  Statistics 
prove  a  large  percentage  of  the  scholars  save  with  some  good  ob- 
ject. And  here  let  me  state  that  this  very  fact  proves  that  the  sys- 
tem does  not  tend  to  develop  a  spirit  of  "parsimony  and  jealousy" 
among  the  children.  Instances  are  many  where  savings  accumu- 
lated by  children  have  been  a  great  help  to  families  in  time  of 
sickness,  or  when  the  head  of  the  family  has  been  thrown  out  of 
work,  says  F.  K.  Hathaway,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Grand 
Kapids,  Michigan,  Public  Schools,  or  as  J.  K.  Gotwals,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  ITorristown,  Pennsylvania,  Public  Schools,  says, 
"money  that  might  have  been  foolishly  spent  has  been  used  for 
family  support  in  times  of  need."  If  the  system  does  no  more  than 
teach  the  habit  of  restraining  "present  indulgence"  for  "future 
advantage"  it  is  well  worth  while. 

Most  successful  charitable  organizations  and  reform  agencies 
are  based  on  the  principle  that  man  must  be  made  to  help  himself 
by  "exercising  his  inherent  power  and  by  husbanding  his  own  re- 
sources." The  hunger  for  immediate  satisfaction  and  the  clamor 
of  impulsive  desires  is  universal.  It  is  only  when  the  individual 
is  able  to  look  into  the  future  and  see  what  it  has  in  store  for  him, 
to  realize  the  pain  and  deprivations  and  the  accompanying  weak- 
ening of  power  that  results  from  wanton  waste,  that  he  is  able  to 
muster  sufficient  force  to  check  his  spendthrift  inclinations.  In 
aiding  children  of  such  tendencies  the  School  Savings  Bank  plays 
an  important  role.  It  does  not  rely  upon  precept;  but  rather  on 
indoctrinating  by  drill  into  the  child,  the  habit  of  thrift,  which 
once  formed  is  "the  possessor's  second  nature." 
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When  thrift  is  taught  in  the  schools  it  is  taken  into  almost  every 
home.  This  resulting  widespread  frugality  reduces  pauperism  and 
the  attendant  expense  necessary  to  keep  this  class.  The  desire  to 
save  among  the  boys  has  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to  give  up  the 
use  of  cigarettes  and  all  forms  of  tobacco.  In  communities  where 
School  Savings  Banks  are  in  vogue  many  places  supported  by 
slot  machines  have  been  compelled  to  close  their  doors  for  lack  of 
patronage.  The  same  spirit  tends  to  prevent  pool  playing  and 
gambling.  The  system  works  a  powerful  influence  in  checking  the 
growth  of  all  evil  habits.  It  builds  character.  According  to  Mr.  E. 
H.  Spein,  "another  proof  of  the  good  accomplished  is  the  fact  that 
the  transient  candy  and  confectionery  stands  that  unusually  did 
business  near  some  of  our  schools  have  nearly  all  quit  on  account 
of  lack  of  patronage."  Mr.  F.  S.  Weaver,  Superintendent  of  the 
Schools  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
School  Savings  Bank  in  a  certain  district  of  that  city,  to-wit: — 
"This  bank  was  formed,  not  primarily  as  a  Savings  Bank,  but  to 
prevent  children  from  spending  money  at  the  nearby  candy  stores 
in  the  morning  and  getting  into  bad  shape  during  the  forenoon 
from  too  little  breakfast  and  too  much  sweets.  It  has  been  very 
successful."  Many  similar  instances  have  occurred  throughout 
the  country.  The  Worlds  l^ational  Womans  Christian  Temperance 
Union  after  careful  investigation  of  the  system,  "took  up  its  work 
as  a  department  and  are  aiding  in  its  extension,  because  they  saw 
its  value  as  a  ^temperance  force'." 

We  all  agree  with  Doctor  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  when  he  said, 
"I  am  confident  that  a  proper  teaching  of  thrift,  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  sound  ideas  with  reference  to  expenditure, 
must  occupy  a  large  place  in  our  educational  work  in  years  to 
come."  That  the  School  Savings  Bank  is  the  "proper  teacher  of 
thrift"  is  proven  by  the  experience  of  educators  for  more  than 
87  years.  Mr.  Brown  himself,  further  said,  "in  some  form  or 
other  the  Savings  Banks  can  help  very  materially  in  the  promo- 
tion of  education  in  this  direction."  The  late  Wm.  T.  Harris 
said,  "The  School  Savings  Banks  have  already  yielded  excellent 
results  in  this  direction." 

Seeing  and  appreciating  the  need  of  such  instruction.  School 
Savings  Banks  were  established  first  in  Goslar,  Germany,  in  1820. 
The  idea  rapidly  spread  and  was  adopted  in  other  schools  of  that 
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country.  Thence  it  went  into  France,  where  it  was  established  in 
Le  Mans  in  1834  and  its  true  value  was  proven.  So  convinced  were 
people  of  its  exceptional  worth  as  an  adjunct  to  public  instruction, 
that  they  made  it  a  part  of  the  French  N'ational  Educational  Sys- 
tem, which  it  still  remains. 

Between  1874  and  1886  there  were  established  in  France  24,- 
000  School  Savings  Banks,  which  had  about  half  a  million  depos- 
itors, with  a  little  more  than  12,600,000  francs,  or  about  $2,520,- 
000  on  deposit.  The  plan  became  of  national  importance  and  other 
countries  realizing  its  advantages  and  seeing  its  success,  followed 
the  lead  of  the  two  countries  named.  The  system  has  since  been 
introduced  into  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  prominent  among 
which  are  Belgium,  England,  Scotland,  Austria,  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  In  Great  Britain  alone,  between  1890  and  1894,  6,170 
School  Savings  Banks  were  established,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
three-fourths  of  the  money  now  being  saved  in  Germany  can  be 
attributed  to  this  educational  scheme.  The  number  of  child  depos- 
itors in  the  schools  of  Italy  increased  from  11,933  in  1876  to  65,- 
062  in  1885  and  to  90,974  in  1890.  In  Hungary  the  growth  has 
been  constant,  starting  with  2,621  pupils  in  1876  and  increasing  to 
37,737  depositors  in  1890. 

To  Mr.  J.  H.  Thiry  of  Long  Island  City,  'New  York,  is  largely 
due  the  present  development  and  success  of  School  Savings  Banks 
in  the  United  States.  According  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Thiry,  pub- 
lished January  1st,  1907,  the  system  was  then  in  operation  in 
1,098  schools  of  113  cities  of  22  states  in  America,  and  the  scholars 
had  saved  since  its  introduction,  $5,485,514.48,  of  which  $4,675,- 
897.26  had  been  Avithdra^vn,  leaving  a  balance  of  $809,617.22  due 
177,972  depositors. 

The  facts  and  figures  above  mentioned  prove  beyond  question 
that  the  plan  of  School  Savings  Banks  is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a  vital  educational  and  economic  factor  and  an  independent 
temperance  force  in  the  training  of  the  i^ation  above  the  "thought- 
less waste  that  leads  to  pitiful  excesses  and  dissipation."  The  fun- 
damental principle  of  all  the  systems  of  School  Savings  Banks  is 
the  same.   They  differ  only  in  operation. 

Spencer  was  right  when  he  said  "men  dress  their  children's 
minds  as  they  do  their  bodies,  in  the  prevailing  fashion."  This 
statement  still  holds  true,  but  modern  life  requires  that  this  men- 
tal dress  be  severely  practical. 
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American  Notes — Editorial 

An  educational  project  of  a  high  order  has  been  worked  out  at 
Rockport,  Mass.,  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Campbell,  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church, — a  project  which  while  unique,  and  depen- 
dent for  its  success  largely  upon  the  genius  of  its  originator  and 
the  proximity  of  plenty  of  *'sea  room,"  nevertheless,  might  well  be 
imitated  by  others  who  are  possessed  of  mechanical  ability,  a  capacity 
for  boy  leadership  and  are  located  near  the  ocean.  Mr.  Campbell 
lias  built  with  his  own  hands  a  fine  little  yacht,  "sixty  feet 
long  over  all,  of  roomy  beam,  and  reproducing  in  miniature  the  fea- 
tures of  a  large  ocean  liner."  It  has  cabins,  dining  room  and  cook's 
galley  and  can  carry  fifteen  souls  all  told.  The  owner  is  both  builder 
and  captain  and  his  daughter,  one  of  the  first  two  women  to  secure 
a  Massachusetts  license  for  wireless  telegraphy,  is  wireless  operator. 
Adapting  the  Boy  Scout  idea  to  the  needs  of  a  seaport  town,  the 
Campbells  have  organized  a  company  of  '^Marine  Scouts"  and  have 
recently  enjoyed,  with  nearly  a  dozen  youngsters,  a  six  days'  voyage, 
in  course  of  which  instruction  was  given  in  such  things  as  how  to 
box  the  compass,  how  to  tie  various  kinds  of  knots,  the  names  of 
all  the  lighthouses  from  Portland  to  Cape  Cod,  together  with  the  lo- 
cation, color  and  class  of  each;  how  to  cook,  how  to  run  the  engine, 
how  to  steer  the  vessel;  how  to  use  the  vernacular  of  the  sea,  and 
how  to  become  a  good  sailor.  Instruction  is  given  also  in  first  aid  to 
the  injured,  how  to  revive  those  who  have  been  rescued  from  drown- 
ing, and  how  to  be  alert  and  ready  for  various  possible  emergencies. 
Mr.  Campbell  imposes  only  one  qualification  for  membership — viz.: 
that  the  candidate  shall  belong  to  some  Sunday  School.  Several  de- 
nominations, including  Roman  Catholics,  were  represented  in  this 
summer's  group,  and  while  there  is  no  religious  instruction  moral 
principles  and  good  behavior  are  insisted  upon.  The  discipline  is 
strict,  but  the  boys  of  Rockport  and  vicinity  are  eager  to  join  Mr. 
Campbell's  "Marine  Scout"  band  and  are  willing  to  conform  to  the 
requirements,  the  details  of  which  have  been  carefully  worked  out. 
Candidates  are  divided  into  four  grades,  viz. :  Tenderfeet,  Appren- 
tices, Scouts  and  Midshipmen.  Promotion  depends  upon  points 
made.  Ability  to  tie  sixteen  kinds  of  knots  in  two  minutes  counts 
fifty  points;  ability  to  swim  fifty  yards  counts  fifty  points.  To  be- 
come a  Scout  the  candidate  must  have  gained  five  hundred  points, 
while  to  be  a  Midshipman  requires  a  thousand  points.  The  name 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  boat  is  the  "Wahama,"  each  of  the  three  syllables  be- 
ing respectively  the  first  two  letters  of  his  own,  his  wife's  and  his 
daughter's  names.  The  past  season  has  demonstrated  the  practicability, 
popularity  and  real  worth  of  the  plan  and  we  are  glad  to  pass  along  this 
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brief  account  of  it  to  other  workers  in  different  fields  who  may  be 
seeking  to  gain  a  lasting  hold  upon  the  boys  of  their  neighborhood 
and  to  help  along  the  "preparedness'^  program  in  a  very  practical 
way. 


'^Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  God's  laws  makes  that,  and  the  action 
fine."  This  saying,  of  a  great  writer,  has  its  application  in  the  realm 
of  teaching  and  it  contains  a  philosophy  which  should  be  helpful, 
especially  as  thousands  of  young  teachers  are  starting  out  at  this 
time  of  year  for  the  first  time  to  brush  the  cobwebs  from  the  brains 
of  countless  youths  of  both  sexes  and  to  set  them  in  order  in  the  fur- 
nishings of  their  hearts  and  minds.  Forgive  us  then,  gentle  reader, 
if  we  take  the  editorial  privilege  (which  you  are  helpless  to  deny  us 
anyway)  and  make  a  little  preachment,  with  this  fine  quotation  for 
our  text.  First,  for  the  interpretation!  The  text  evidently  implies 
that  God's  laws  are  applicable  within  the  humble  realm  of  the  house- 
maid's duties.  Of  course  they  are,  for  is  not  "cleanliness  next  to 
Godliness",  and  is  not  "order,  heaven's  first  law"?  This  is  a  uni- 
verse of  law  and  order  and  the  thought  and  fact  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  truth,  of  all  art,  and  of  all  philosophy.  Dirt  is  ''matter  out  of 
place."  To  put  it  in  its  own  place  is  to  become  an  artist,  for  it  is 
to  restore  the  original  work  of  the  Creator  and  substitute  harmony 
for  disorder.  So  the  housemaid  even,  may  be  an  artist  and  may  do 
her  work  so  painstakingly  and  so  thoroughly  as  to  deserve  the  high 
praise  of  having  it  called  "fine."  In  such  a  case  the  adjective  can  be 
applied  to  both  the  result,  the  clean  and  orderly  and  attractive  room — 
and  to  the  housemaid's  action.  She  has  made  "that"  and  her 
^'action"  fine !  What  is  more  worth  while,  what  more  satisfying  than 
to  have  such  praise  bestowed  upon  our  work,  which  we  have  con- 
scientiously wrought  "as  for  God's  laws",  putting  into  it  our  very 
best  selves,  doing  it  with  untiring  courage  and  faith  even  though 
through  many  discouragements,  doing  it  thoroughly  until  we  have  felt 
ourselves,  and  have  elicited  from  others  the  assurance  that  we  had 
fulfilled  the  divine  plan  and  restored  the  ideal  orderliness  of  what 
was  before  disorganized  and  imperfect?  Yea,  verily,  it  is  glorious 
and  Godlike  to  do  a  "fine"  job  in  any  realm,  even  the  humblest !  And 
it  is  possible  to  find  God's  laws  in  all  our  work. 

Now  for  the  application,  which  lies  not  far  afield.  As  we  forge 
ahead,  out  into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  another  year  of  teaching,  let 
us  make  our  work  thorough !  It  is  for  us  to  make  ''that'*, — viz.,  our 
product  in  the  mentality,  the  scholarship,  the  character  of  our 
pupils; — and  our  own  ''action'', — viz.,  our  teaching,  our  profession, 
our  high  calling, — "fine."  This  will  mean  so  much  to  ourselves  and 
others!  It  will  spell  something  more  than  success.  It  will  mean 
the  approval  of  conscience  and  that  satisfaction  and  joy  of  achieve- 
ment which  is  the  highest  reward  of  all  high  art. 
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Illustrative  of  our  little  sermon  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we 
may  appropriately  refer  in  this  one,  to  the  late  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton's account  of  how  he  once  swept  a  room  "as  for  God's  laws",  and 
what  came  of  it.  He  says  that  when  he  arrived  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute as  an  applicant  for  admission  he  was  a  poor,  unknown,  ignorant, 
travel-stained  boy.  Presenting  himself  for  assignment  to  a  class, 
the  head  teacher  looked  at  him  askance,  and  he  saw  that  there  were 
doubts  in  her  mind  about  admitting  him.  He  was  made  to  stand 
aside  for  awhile  and  saw  other  applicants  come  forward  and  receive 
assignments, — greatly  to   his   own   discouragement. 

After  some  hours,  however,  the  teacher  said  to  him:  "The  adjoin- 
ing recitation  room  needs  sweeping.  Take  the  broom  and  sweep  it." 
The  result  we  will  give  in  Dr.  Washington's  own  words  as  frequently 
spoken  in  his  lectures  and  to  be  found  in  print  in  his  most  interest- 
ing book  "Up  from  Slavery." 

"It  occurred  to  me  at  once,"  he  says,  "that  here  was  my  chance. 
Never  did  I  receive  an  order  with  more  delight.  I  knew  that  I  could 
sweep,  for  Mrs.  Ruffner  had  thoroughly  taught  me  how  to  do  that 
when  I  lived  with  her. 

I  swept  the  recitation  room  three  times.  Then  I  got  a  dusting 
cloth  and  I  dusted  it  four  times.  All  the  woodwork  around  the  walls, 
every  bench,  table,  and  desk,  I  went  over  four  times  with  my  dusting 
cloth.  Besides,  every  piece  of  furniture  bad  been  moved  and  every 
closet  and  corner  in  the  room  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  I  had 
the  fueling  that  in  a  large  measure  my  future  depended  upon  the  im- 
pression I  made  upon  the  teacher  in  the  cleaning  of  that  room.  When 
I  was  through,  I  reported  to  the  head  teacher.  She  was  a  ^Yankee' 
woman  who  knew  just  where  to  look  for  dirt.  She  went  into  the  room 
and  inspected  the  floor  and  closets;  then  she  took  her  handkerchief 
and  rubbed  it  on  the  woodwork  about  the  walls,  and  over  the  table 
and  benches.  When  she  was  unable  to  find  one  bit  of  dirt  on  the 
floor,  or  a  particle  of  dust  on  any  of  the  furniture,  she  quietly  re- 
marked,  'I  guess  you  will  do  to  enter  this  institution.' 

I  was  one  of  the  happiest  souls  on  earth.  The  sweeping  of  that 
room  was  my  college  examination,  and  never  did  any  youth  pass  an 
examination  for  entrance  into  Harvard  or  Yale  that  gave  him  more 
genuine  satisfaction.  I  have  passed  several  examinations  since  then, 
but  I  have  always  felt  that  this  was  the  best  one  I  ever  passed." 


Vocational  Guidance.  Among  the  new  things  demanding  more 
than  usual  attention  in  the  schools  is  the  so-called  vocational-guidance 
wave.  That  guidance  of  this  kind  is  sorely  needed  is  evident  to  all 
who  have  observed  the  many  misfits  and  wrecks  to  be  found  in  al- 
most any  community.  In  view  of  the  great  things  done  by  our  public 
schools,  it  is  little  wonder  that  this  new  duty  should  be  laid  at  their 
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door.  That  the  schools  will  do  much  to  better  the  unfortunate  con- 
ditions need  not  be  doubted.  That  they  will  completely  solve  the 
problem,  should  not  be  expected.  It  is  too  complex  for  the  schools  alone 
to  handle. 

While  such  guidance  is  worth  while  and  should  be  attempted,  a 
word  of  caution  is  needed.  "Who  is  able  for  these  things  ?'^  Few  are 
sufficiently  broad-minded  to  do  this  subject  justice.  Even  though  one 
is  exceedingly  broad  and  liberal  in  his  views  of  human  activities,  it  is 
still  true  that  one's  ideas  of  a  vocation  will  be  shaped  largely  by  his 
experiences,  and  his  teaching  will,  therefore,  be  shaded  more  or  less 
by  his  personal  preference  or  prejudice.  Before  vocational  guidance 
can  become  a  rational  thing  in  our  schools,  parents,  teachers  and  pupils 
must  learn  that  all  work  demanded  by  society  for  its  welfare  and 
improvement  should  be  regarded  as  honorable.  Society  has  largely 
been  at  fault  in  creating  class  distinctions  based  on  kinds  of  labor. 
All  one  needs  do  to  realize  the  existence  of  these  distinctions  is  to 
open  his  ears  to  the  insulting  inflection  and  emphasis  so  often  heard 
with  the  terms,  "coal-digger/'  "hod-carrier,"  "scavenger,"  "boot- 
black," "rube,"  "hayseed,"  "corn-tassel,"  etc.  Society  is  cruel  in  de- 
grading on  account  of  his  work  any  one  who  is  doing  work  society 
demands. 

Another  element  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  ability  of 
parents  and  teachers  to  guide  aright  is  to  be  found  in  their  attitude 
toward  their  own  work.  It  is  surprising  how  general  is  the  tendency 
to  think  the  other  fellow's  job  is  best,  or  at  least  better.  Parents  are 
planning  things  for  their  children  to  help  them  escape  the  hard  things 
in  life.  Parents  and  teachers  are  emphasizing  the  value  of  the  so- 
called  learned  professions,  the  '^polite"  callings,  the  "genteel"  vo- 
cations. 

There  will,  however,  come  good  things  out  of  the  present  agitation. 
One  of  these  is  a  better  general  notion  of  the  dignity  of  human  labor. 

(Contributed  by  Superintendent  Nathan  T.  Yeatch,  of  Atchison, 
Kansas.) 


On  September  first  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  begins  its  nation-wide  campaign  to  induce 
3,000,000  non-English-speaking  immigrants  to  attend  night  school  and 
learn  the  language  of  America.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
designated  men  dealing  with  the  immigrant's  problems  from  every 
angle  to  serve  on  a  National  Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  further 
the  purposes  of  the  campaign.  This  action  is  the  result  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  two  Americanization  conferences  held  during  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Detroit  and  in 
New  York,  at  which  times  it  was  decided  that  the  removal  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  foreign-born  residents  to  speak  English  could  be  has- 
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tened  by  concerted  effort  and  co-operation  of  all  interested  agencies 
and  individuals  working  intensively  on  a  nation-wide  basis  prior  to  and 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  opening  of  evening  schools  in  October. 
For  the  purpose  of  enlisting  native  and  foreign-born  American  citi- 
zens in  the  "America  First"  Campaign  an  enrollment  blank  headed 
"Sign  this  card  and  join  the  Americanization  movement"  will  be  used. 
Thousands  of  these  cards,  asking  each  signer  for  his  personal  help,  will 
be  disseminated  in  states  and  cities  where  immigrants  reside.  Through 
the  active  assistance  secured  in  this  manner  the  Bureau  expects  to  be 
able  to  reach  thousands  of  immigrants  which  it  could  reach  in  no 
other  way.  Co-operating  sub-committees  will  be  appointed  in  the 
principal  immigrant  communities. 


The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  co-operating  efficiently  with 
the  state's  educational  system,  sees  to  it  that  in  the  coal  mining 
camps  the  miners'  children  shall  be  given  the  best  possible  instruc- 
tion. During  the  school  year  1915-16  there  were  enrolled  nearly 
3,500  pupils  in  more  than  twenty  mining  and  quarry  camps  in  Col- 
orado, Wyoming  and  New  Mexico,  most  of  them  being  in  Colorado, 
under  nearly  one  hundred  teachers  of  approved  ability  and  experience. 

Schools  in  C.  F.  and  I.  camps  acknowledge  no  superiors,  in  com- 
munities of  equal  size,  in  point  of  thoroughness  of  work  and  practical 
training.  Frequently  pupils  of  a  dozen  different  nationalities  are 
found  in  one  room.  Children  sometimes  enter  the  school  unable  to 
speak  the  English  language.  In  spite  of  these  apparent  handicaps 
the  progress  made  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  average  school. 
The  pupils  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  basic  studies  and  finish  the 
eighth  grade  well  equipped  with  common  school  education.  Provision 
is  also  now  being  made  for  more  advanced  high  school  work.  In  all 
the  training  of  the  young,  whether  in  school  or  at  their  sports,  the 
idea  of  American  citizenship  never  is  overlooked.  Civics  and  the 
essentials  of  American  government  are  carefully  instilled  by  the  teach- 
ers, while  the  pupils  themselves  eagerly  learn  American  games  and 
sports.  Baseball  is  the  universal  diversion,  the  players  being  drawn 
from  every  race  of  Europe. 


Oglethorpe  University  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  September  20,  opened 
its  first  term  and  in  the  following  days  held  its  great  jubilee  dedicating 
a  two  hundred  thousand  dollar  building  constructed  of  beautiful  blue 
granite  with  Indiana  limestone  trimmings.  The  Great  Hall  is  par- 
ticularly attractive.  All  of  the  offices,  administration  rooms  and  the 
Great  Hall  are  trimmed  in  quartered  oak  with  beautiful  gothic  carv- 
ings. The  architecture  of  the  entire  institution  is  collegiate  gothic. 
The  thought  underlying  this  building  is  that  the  men  and  women  back 
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of  Oglethorpe  are  not  trying  to  build  another  college.  They  are  build- 
ing a  different  "kind''  of  a  school  from  any  that  has  hitherto  been 
constructed  in  the  Southern  States.  The  President  of  the  institution 
frequently  refers  to  this  first  building  as  the  "Dean"  of  the  faculty. 
It  will  be  perpetually  a  teacher,  every  principle  of  dignity,  solidity  and 
genuineness,  beauty,  honesty,  durability,  and  efficiency  to  be  found 
in  both  its  interior  and  exterior.  We  congratulate  Oglethorpe  and  its 
enthusiastic  President,  Board  of  Directors,  Professors,  Students,  and 
the  people  of  Georgia. 


Chairs  of  salesmanship  in  the  leading  universities  and  colleges  of 
the  country  were  strongly  advocated  by  Edward  Hines  in  the  recent 
World's  Salesmanship  Congress  in  Chicago.  He  declared  that  it  was 
trained  study  that  made  the  German  salesman  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  business  world,  and  that  this  fundamental  factor  in  the  new  civ- 
ilization had  not  received  proper  attention  in  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  "The  development  of  the  college-trained  sales- 
man'^  he  said,  "is  the  greatest  step  to  be  seen  in  the  future  toward  the 
evolution  of  salesmanship  in  America." 

Beginning  on  September  27,  a  new  School  of  Business  at  Columbia 
University  went  into  operation.  It  is  a  school  demanding  previous 
college  training  of  at  least  two  years,  as  called  for  by  Mr.  Hines.  The 
first  year  corresponds  to  the  third  year  of  the  college  course,  and  24 
out  of  the  34  points  are  required  as  follows:  Accounting,  Advanced 
Economics  or  History  of  American  Commerce,  Business  Organization 
and  Administration,  Corporation  Finance  or  Money  and  Banking, 
and  French  or  German  or  Spanish.  In  the  second  and  third  years 
students  are  permitted  to  elect  their  entire  programme,  subject  only 
to  the  approval  of  the  Director.  In  addition  to  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree, students  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  actively  engaged  in  busi- 
ness and  qualified  to  take  certain  courses,  may  be  admitted  as  special 
students. 


Foreign  Notes 

England. — After  the  war  itself  the  question  of  chief  interest  is 
that  of  educational  reconstruction.  The  question  was  pending  before 
the  war,  it  is  now  brought  to  a  head.  Even  the  Times  warns  its 
readers  that  "if  the  year  passes  without  the  publication  of  a  clear-cut 
scheme  of  reform  a  storm  of  indignation  will  arise  through  the 
country." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  future  training  of  the  nation  was  dis- 
cussed on  three  successive  Wednesdays  in  July.  In  the  opening  ad- 
dress Viscount  Haldane  dwelt  upon  the  deficiencies  of  the  English 
system,  especially  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Germany.  This  chal- 
lenge, as  it  were,  drew  forth  strong  defence  of  the  English  system  by 
men  equally  eager  for  its  improvement,  but  solicitous  for  the  preser- 
vation of  its  underlying  principles. 

While  this  debate  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Henderson,  the  labor  leader 
who  was  temporarily  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, presented  the  budget  for  education  amounting  for  the  coming 
year  (1916-17)  to  about  $75,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  $63,000,000 
is  for  elementary  education  which  will  claim  in  addition  an  equal 
sum  from  the  local  authorities.  Hence  at  lea^t  $126,000,000  are  cov- 
ered by  the  anticipated  expenditure  on  elementary  schools. 

The  response  of  the  Government  to  the  wide-spread  demand  for 
educational  reform  is  the  appointment  of  three  special  committees  to 
inquire  into  specified  divisions  of  the  system.  These  committees  will 
act  as  auxiliary  to  the  Prime  Minister's  Reconstruction  Committee. 

The  boom  in  trade  which  led  to  the  employment  of  school  children 
in  England  has  reduced  the  estimates  for  feeding  poor  pupils  from 
£175,000  in  1915-16  to  £100,000  in  1916-17.  It  appears  also  that 
whereas  the  number  of  meals  furnished  in  1912-13  amounted  to  19,- 
500,000,  and  in  1914-15,  including  the  first  months  of  the  war,  to  29,- 
600,000,  in  1915-16  it  had  fallen  to  11,500.000. 

Schools  for  mothers  have  become  a  recognized  part  of  the  public 
provision  for  education  in  England.  They  are  helped  by  an  annual 
grant  and  special  directions  are  issued  for  their  organization  and  con- 
duct. These  directions  recognize  the  necessity  of  individual  instruc- 
tion according  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  several  mothers  at- 
tending. At  the  same  time  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  some 
form  of  collective  class  teaching  on  systematic  and  general  lines.  This, 
it  is  stated,  should  not  be  after  the  manner  of  formal  lecturing,  but, 
like  the  individual  teaching,  should  be  given  in  an  extremely  simple 
and  practical  way. 

A  second  important  point  to  be  considered  is  the  type  of  women 
attending  the  school.     Schools  ^hich  draw  their  patronage  from  the 
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more  comfortable  class,  the  intelligent  working  class  mothers,  require 
a  different  system  from  the  schools  for  the  very  ignorant  and  thrift- 
less, therefore  every  instructoress  in  this  work  has  to  carefully  think 
out  the  lessons  in  their  adaptation  to  her  class.  Among  the  subjects 
suggested  for  class  instruction  are  ^'Health  Talks,"  lasting  from  15 
to  20  minutes,  mothercraft  and  hygiene.  Sewing  and  cookery  are 
also  subjects  that  can  be  treated  in  classes. 

The  classes  for  mothers  are  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  tlie 
local  authorities,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  London  County  Council 
supplies  more  teachers  for  schools  of  this  kind  than  any  other  center  in 
the  kingdom. 


New  Zealand. — From  every  part  of  the  world,  from  the  nations  at 
war,  and  the  nations  beholding  in  dismay  the  apparent  collapse  of 
civilization,  the  cry  arises  for  educational  reform ;  amid  much  extrava- 
gant criticism  and  impracticable  schemes,  there  are  heard  sound  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  mistakes  and  the  increase  of  efficiency 
in  national  education.  The  New  Zealand  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  his  current  report  gives  concise  and  forceful  expression  to 
opinions  that  are  taking  shape  in  many  nations  beside  his  own.  He 
says,  for  instance : 

"When  a  subject  ceases  to  be  studied  for  use  it  ceases  to  be  of 
value  for  culture.  Language  is  for  the  development  and  com- 
munication of  thought  and  knowledge;  mathematics  for  cal- 
culation; science  for  power  to  use  the  forces  of  nature  as  well 
as  to  understand  them;  yet  thousands  of  secondary  scholars  are 
spending  a  fifth  of  their  time  at  Latin,  in  which  not  one  per  cent 
of  them  can  ever  read,  or^  think,  or  express  themselves.  They 
spend  another  fifth  on  mathematics,  by  which  not  five  per  cent 
of  them  will  ever  calculate  or  reckon  anything.  They  spend 
about  a  tenth  of  their  time  in  a  study  in  science,  which  in  the 
form  adopted  in  many  cases  does  not  widen  their  personal  inter- 
est in  nature,  nor  enrich  their  lives,  nor  render  them  of  any  ser- 
vice to  the  world  of  industry  about  them.  This  does  not  deny 
that  a  small  percentage  of  our  secondary  and  university  scholars 
do  carry  the  study  to  as  fruitful  an  issue  as  the  present  somewhat 
academic  instruction  perniits  them.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  scholars  receiving  the  most  expensive  edu- 
cation we  can  provide  spend  under  these  three  headings  alone,  as 
above  indicated,  about  half  of  their  time  in  what  is  for  them  mere 
futile  pedantry  and  study  of  abstractions." 


Germany. — The  Central  Institute  of  Education  and  Instruction 
(Zeutral-institut  fiir  Erziehung  und  Unterricht),  which  has  long  been 
contemplated,  was  inaugurated  at  Berlin  March  21,  1915,  when  the 
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war  was  already  well  advanced.  The  purpose  of  this  Institute  is  to 
provide  a  common  center  of  information  and  practical  activity  per- 
taining to  the  entire  realm  of  education. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  war  has  disor- 
ganized the  universities  of  Germany,  as  the  students  called  to  ser- 
vice are  still  borne  on  the  registers.  For  instance,  out  of  the  total 
number  of  52,566  matriculated  students  reported  for  the  summer 
semester  of  1915,  34,386  were  with  the  Forces.  The  proportion  of 
women  students  has  reached  its  highest  mark,  the  total  for  the  year 
named  being  4,000,  of  whom  400  were  engaged  in  war  services.  Es- 
timates for  1915  place  the  proportion  of  students  of  higher  technical 
schools  who  have  been  called  to  war  service  at  80  per  cent.  The 
teaching  profession  had  lost  in  this  way  about  40  per  cent  of  its  mem- 
bers up  to  the  end  of  1915. 


France. — The  French  are  confidently  expecting  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  foreign  students  at  their  universities  and  other  higher  in- 
stitutions after  the  war,  and  are  making  various  preparations  for  the 
comfort  and  guidance  of  foreign  contingents  of  students.  Eecently  a 
bureau  was  established  in  the  interests  of  the  Czechs.  This  office  will 
provide  all  needed  information  and  directions  for  the  Bohemian  and 
Slavic  students  who  may  come  to  Paris,  and  it  will  also  afford  facili- 
ties for  researches  on  the  part  of  French  savants  who  are  interested  in 
these  peoples.  The  Bureau  is  an  outcome  of  the  Institute  of  Slavic 
studies  that  has  been  recently  opened  at  Paris  under  the  charge  of 
Professors  Masaryk  and  Denis. 


Italy. — The  Italian  authorities  are  increasing  their  efforts  for  the 
suppression  of  illiteracy  for  which  purpose  evening  and  Sunday 
schools  are  provided  by  school  committees,  parishes,  and  societies.  Ob- 
ligation to  attend  these  schools  is  imposed  upon  all  those  whose  illit- 
eracy is  ascertained  at  the  recruiting  stations  and  these  men  are 
immediately  assigned  to  schools  in  their  respective  districts. 

Evening  schools  of  this  character  receive  a  subsidy  of  $40  to  $50  a 
session,  if  a  minimum  number  of  10  students  report  for  examination. 
When  the  number  of  students  exceeds  20,  the  subsidy  is  increased  to 
$60.  Sunday  schools  are  subsidized  in  amounts  ranging  from  20  to 
30  francs  for  a  session.  The  total  amount  contributed  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  in  1914  was  equivalent  to 
$140,000. 

A.  T.  S. 
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HER  CHRISTMAS  EVE.  By  Mrs.  S.  L.  Twiggs,  Minneapolis.  Tbe 
Nunc  Licet  Press.    Price  25  cents. 

There  are  glimpses  of  heaven  in  this  little  book.  They  are  so  real 
and  so  human  that  the  reader,  whether  young  or  old,  believer  or  non- 
believer,  cannot  help  being  cheered  and  encouraged  by  them.  The  story 
can  be  read  in  less  than  a  half  hour.  But  its  effect  upon  the  heart  and 
mind  will  remain  for  a  lifetime.  How  much  better  to  use  a  lovely  little 
volume  like  this  for  a  Christmas  remembrance  than  to  send  a  mere 
Christmas  card  of  like  cost !    It  ought  to  have  a  circulation  of  a  million. 

— F.    H.    P.- 

THE  YOKE.  By  David  Roy  Piper.  The  Nunc  Licet  Press,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.     Price  25  cents. 

This  little  volume  sets  forth  very  clearly  and  convincingly  the  need  of 
making  our  Christianity  a  service  instead  of  a  mere  sentiment.  "The 
church,"  says  the  author,  "has  frequently  sought  to  fulfil  its  duty  and 
avoid  the  effort  involved  .  .  The  past  has  been  a  time  of  overstress  on 
sermons  and  hymns  and  understress  on  action.  In  many  instances  wor- 
ship has  apparently  become  an  end  in  itself,  all  the  time  and  wealth  of 
the  church  being  expended  in  nursing  its  own  fervor."  The  way  of  self- 
denial,  the  way  of  service  whatever  it  may  cost,  is  the  way  of  Christ  and 
should  be  the  way  of  his  followers.  The  argument  is  well  stated  and 
convincing. — F.  H.  P. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  COMMON  BRANCHES.  By  Frank  Nu- 
gent Freeman  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  The 
University  of  Chicago.  Cloth  275  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

This  book  is  a  series  of  ten  lectures  upon  the  learning  process  of : — 
Handwriting,  Drawing,  Reading,  Music,  Spelling,  History,  Geography, 
Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  also  preceded  by  an  introduction  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  set  of  questions  and  topics  for  discussion.  Proffessor  E.  B. 
Huey  of  The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  brought  out  one  of  the 
first  treasises  of  the  real  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading.  His  book 
has  been  accepted  by  progressive  students  as  one  of  their  friends,  but  the 
author  of  this  book  has  taken  a  longer  step  along  the  same  line  and  given 
us  a  treatise  on  many  subjects  within  the  space  of  275  pages. 

"The  Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches"  is  one  of  the  series  of 
textbooks  in  education  edited  by  Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley  listed  under 
Riverside  Textbooks  In  Education.  The  author  brings  out  and  explains 
the  difficulties  in  getting  results  in  writing  from  the  child  at  the  earliest 
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stage ;  then  passes  on  to  the  motor  ability  and  length  of  the  practice 
periods.  Reasons  are  given  to  show  why  the  difficulties  should  be  light- 
ened. Drawing  begins  with  an  experiment  to  be  tried  by  all  readers  of 
the  book.  Analysis,  synthesis,  apperception  and  sense  training  are  so 
clearly  illustrated  that  the  teacher  will  realize  the  meaning  of  the  say- 
ing— When  the  child  has  learned  to  see,  he  can  draw. 

Reading  is  shown  to  be  the  keynote  of  all  knowledge.  Oral  and  silent 
reading  are  to  have  a  special  time  devoted  to  each  in  order  that  me- 
chanical reading  and  mere  pronouncing  words  will  not  take  the  place 
of  intelligent  reading.  Music  is  as  carefully  handled  by  the  author  as 
any  of  the  subjects,  and  a  great  many  cautions  are  put  forth  to  aid  the 
teacher  to  produce  the  best  results.  Spelling  is  what  causes  many  dis- 
cussions today.  Read  this  lecture,  and  a  large  part  of  the  trouble  is 
ended ;  that  is,  if  one  follows  the  good  advice  given  by  the  author. 

— R.  R.  G. 

ESSAYS  FOR  COLLEGE  ENGLISH.  Selected  and  edited  by  Profes- 
sors Bowman,  Bredvold,  Greenfield  and  Weirick  of  the  Department  of 
English  in  the  Iowa  State  College.  Cloth.  478  pages.  $1.25.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

While  the  title  of  this  book  connects  it  with  college  English  courses, 
it  is  more  than  an  English  book.  It  is  in  reality  a  handbook  of  modern 
American  sociology,  containing  some  of  the  most  significant  utterances 
that  have  been  made  regarding  the  problems  of  country  life,  the  relation 
of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  mastery  of  man's  environment,  the  kind  of 
education  that  exalts  the  'Science  of  human  living,  while  not  detracting 
from  the  efficiency  of  industry,  and  last  but  not  least,  problems  of  life  in 
general.  Every  essay  is  a  model  of  intrinsic  excellence,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  partial  list  of  authors :  Woodrow  Wilson,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  James  Bryce,  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
Robert  W.  Bruere,  Tliomas  N.  Carv^er,  L.  H.  Bailey,  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
Eugene  Davenport,  Frederick  J.  Turner,  Paul  Elmer  More,  Thomas  Henry 
Huxley,  Matthew  Arnold,  John  Ruskin,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. — R.  V. 

FARM-BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC.  By  Curtis  J.  Lewis.  Cloth.  212 
Pages.  48  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  book  is  more  than  an  arithmetic — it  is  a  practical  guide  to  the 
^conduct  of  the  business  side  of  farming.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
information  of  immediate  interest  to  those  who  till  the  soil  for  profit. 
Among  the  chapters  of  exceptional  interest  are  those  on  Farm  Feeding, 
Shipping  Problems,  Labor  Income,  Machinery  and  Depreciation,  Six  Ways 
for  a  Farm  Boy  to  Make  Money,  Six  Ways  for  a  Farm  Girl  to  Make 
Money,  Fertilizers,  and  the  Relation  of  Capital  to  Profits.  The  author  is 
a  practical  farmer  and  has  had  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  upon  practical  agriculture. — F.  H.  P. 
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OPERA  SYNOPSES.  A  Guide  to  the  Plots  and  Characters  of  the 
Standard  Operas.  By  J.  WaJton  MeSpadden.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. Price  $1.00  net  in  cloth,  $1.50  in  leather. 

This  will  prove  of  great  interest  and  value  to  lovers  of  high  class 
music.  In  concise  form  the  author  outlines  the  plots  of  eighty-eight 
operas,  grand,  romantic  and  light.  Interesting  facts  are  given  about  the 
composers,  the  cast  of  characters,  the  circumstances  of  the  first  produc- 
tion, etc.  The  volume  is  of  convenient  size  to  carry  and  is  attractively 
printed  and  bound. — E.  V. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Edited 
by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.  D.,  Master  of  Peterhouse  and  A.  R.  Walter,  M.  A. 
Peterhouse.  Volume  XII.  The  Romantic  Revival.  G.  P.  Putnams  Sons. 
Price  $2.50. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  last  three  volumes  of  this  voluminous  work 
and  is  as  full  and  authoritative  as  the  other  volumes  most  of  which  have 
been  reviewed  in  Education.  These  concluding  volumes  deal  with  the 
literature  of  the  19th  Century  as  a  whole,  no  criticism  of  living  authors 
being  attempted.  The  Scottish  literary  revival  of  the  18th  Century, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Jane  Austen  and  others ;  the  Oxford  move- 
ment;  the  growth  of  liberal  theology;  the  historians,  antiquaries  and 
bibliographers  are  studied  in  this  volume  XII.  It  will  be  a  delight  to 
scholars  and  to  all  students  of  literature  and  history  to  follow  these 
great  unfoldings  of  the  human  spirit. — F.  H.  P. 

A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  Edited  by  Franklin  Bliss  Sny- 
der, Associate  Professor  of  English  in  Northwestern  University,  and 
Robert  Grant  Martin,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  Northwestern 
University.     The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $2.25. 

This  volume  is  primarily  intended  for  college  courses  in  the  devel- 
opment of  English  literature.  It  gives  more  than  ordinary  attention  to 
the  great  writers  while  not  failing  to  notice  also  the  value  of  the  work 
of  authors  of  secondary  rank.  It  gives  in  the  full  and  well  chosen  selec- 
tions which  make  up  the  body  of  the  volume,  a  birdseye  view  of  the 
poetry  and  prose  of  English  literature.  There  are  889  pages  in  clear, 
large  type,  two  columns  to  a  page. — R.  V. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  PRACTICAL  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  First  Book 
Ditto,  Second  Book.  By  T.  C.  Bruff,  C.  H.  Hayden  and  L.  E.  Watkins,  of 
the  Baltimore  Public  Schools.   J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  the 
development  of  ideas  of  number  in  children  of  the  first  and  second 
grades.  These  books  are  distinctly  practical.  Teachers  and  pupils  alike 
will  find  the  work  done  in  and  by  and  with  these  books  agreeable  and 
helpful.— F.  H.  P. 
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THE  MOTIVATION  OF  SCHOOL  WORK.  By  H.  B.  Wilson,  Supt.  of 
Schools,  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  G.  M.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Education  and  Director  of  the  summer  session,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa.    Cloth,  250  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.  Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

This  volume  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  is  arranged  under  three 
important  titles,  namely :  First,  Motivation  in  Modern  Education ;  Second, 
The  Motivation  of  the  Fundamental  Subjects ;  and  third,  The  Motivation 
of  other  School  Subjects  and  Activities. 

This  is  a  book  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  pupils  in  our  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  one  which  every  teacher  should  have  for  his  VADE 
MECUM.  The  authors  are  well  known  among  educators.  In  order 
to  clinch  the  points  so  important  in  teaching,  they  quote  from  such  well 
known  writers  as: — Pestalozzi,  Rousseau,  E.  L.  Thorndike,  Judd,  Eugene 
Smith,  Dewey,  Strayer,  Bagley  and  others. 

By  reading  "The  Motivation  of  School  Work,"  which  is  filled  with  so 
many  helps,  hints,  and  suggestions  on  reading,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  language  and  composition,  teachers  old  and  young  will  be 
filled  with  an  inspiration  such  as  a  good  superintendent  is  able  to  give. 
Motives  for  all  departments  of  school  work  are  given,  not  theoretical 
ones,  but  those  which  have  stood  the  test.  This  book  is  the  result  of 
twentj^  years'  experience  among  teachers  and  pupils  from  the  rural  to  the 
high  school.  It  will  satisfy  the  demand  as  to  "How  to  motivate  the  x)u- 
pupil's  mastery  of  the  various  school  subjects."  This  will  lift  many  bur- 
dens as  you  begin  your  years'  school  work. — R.  R.  G. 

ORAL  ENGLISH.  By  John  M.  Brewer.  Formerly  teacher  in  High 
and  Intermediate  schools,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Cloth  396  pages. 
12mo.     Price  $1.00.     Ginn  and  Company,  Publishers. 

Mr.  Brewer  has  brought  forward  the  long  looked  for  book  to  be 
used  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  school.  All  forms  of  discourse,  speeches 
for  all  occasions,  and  good  use  of  the  voice  are  fully  discussed. 

Arguments  and  debates  have  received  special  mention.  Making  out- 
lines, errors  in  grammar,  aids  in  improving  the  vocabulary,  and  im- 
promptu talks  also  have  found  their  places  in  this  volume.  A  decided 
improvement  over  most  of  the  books  published  for  a  text  in  English  is 
that  it  contains  fifty  pages  of  "Parliamentary  Law"  analyzed  in  detail. 

The  six  appendices  are  full  of  instructions  regarding  arrangements 
of  debates,  together  with  classified  subjects  for  debates.  Classification 
is  as  follows : — Educational,  50  topics ;  National  Affairs,  32  topics ;  Local 
Interests,  66  topics;  Civics,  Economics,  Sociology,  44  topics;  Science,  14 
topics;  Athletics,  12  topics;  Humorous,  29  topics;  Miscellaneous,  23 
topics. 

English  teachers  will  soon  see  improvement  in  the  Oral  Language, 
if  they  will  follow  Mr.  Brewer's  "Directions  and  Exercises  for  Planning 
and  Delivering  the  Common  Kinds  of  Talks,  Together  with  Guidance  for 
Debating  and  Parliamentary  Practice." — R.  R.  G. 
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OUR  ANCESTORS  IN  EUROPE.  By  Jennie  Hall.  Silver,  Burdett  and 
Company  (1916).    Price  76  cents,  postpaid. 

An  exceedingly  interesting-  and  very  valuable  book.  Intended  for 
the  sixth  grade,  it  can  be  used  in  any  of  the  grammar  grades.  The 
book  covers  2000  years,  and  more,  of  history,  dealing  with  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  barbarians,  v^^ith  Germany,  France,  and  England,  with 
castle  life,  the  workers  in  Europe,  and  with  religion  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  last  part  of  the  book  treats  of  the  beginnings  of  our  own  times, 
shows  how  National  States  arose,  relates  the  tale  of  "Ships  in  Strange 
Seas,"  tells  of  the  struggles  of  European  nations  in  the  New  World,  and 
shows  how  a  new  chapter  in  man's  history  began  with  the  settling  of 
America. 

Results  of  the  most  recent  investigations  are  woven  in,  and  the  book 
bears  every  mark  of  being  strictly  accurate.  Our  present  connection 
with  many  of  the  old  lands  of  Europe  is  set  forth  and  is  a  specially 
pleasing  feature  of  the  book. 

All  American  grammar  school  children  should  study  this  book,  as  it 
furnishes  an  excellent  background  for  an  understanding  of  our  own  his- 
tory. With  a  steady  hand  and  a  clear  brain,  the  author  has  given  more 
than  a  mere  epitome  of  European  history  .previous  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  what  she  has  written  is  fascinatingly  told,  revealing  with 
clearness  the  relationship  of  the  Old  World  to  the  New  World.  One 
would  scarcely  believe  that  so  much  could  be  said,  so  clearly  and  connect- 
edly, in  so  short  a  space.  The  author  shows  unmistakably  that  "the 
roots  of  American  civilization  are  in  Europe." — J.  M.  G. 

MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  TIMES.  By  James  Harvey  Robinson. 
Ginn  and  Company.    Price  $1.60. 

This  text  covers  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  the  opening  of  the  Great  War  of  1914,  and  it  follows 
Prof.  Breasted's  book  entitled  "Ancient  Times." 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  one  conscientiously  to  criticize  this  text 
book  adversely.  It  embodies  the  latest,  most  trustworthy  view  of  present- 
ing historical  data.  Prof.  Robinson  has  carefully  avoided  over-loading 
with  details,  and  has  stressed  the  great  fundamental  movements,  insti- 
tutions, and  personalities  of  European  history  so  that  there  is  no  con- 
fusing, no  blurring  of  the  significance  and  function  of  these  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  presentation  of  each  topic  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  discussable  topic  for  a  given  lesson ;  and  the 
topics  are  evaluated  in  the  field  of  history  as  a  whole.  The  result  for  the 
class  is  unified  thought  upon  a  given  topic  at  each  sitting  of  the  class. 
One  whole  topic  or  two  loJiole  topics  may  be  assigned  for  one  lesson,  and 
no  topic  is  so  long  as  to  compel  the  teacher  to  break  it  into  two  or  more 
lessons.  Allied  topics  are  not  treated  in  separate  chapters  as  in  most 
books,  but  are  grouped  together  in  one  chapter  under  appropriate  head- 
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ings  logically  arranged.  Thus  important  phases  of  a  whole  age  are 
treated  in  a  unified  manner  in  a  given  chapter  subdivided  into  topics  for 
discussion,  each  one  or  more  topics  to  be  given  as  an  assignment. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  book  is  the  selection  of  most  excellent  cuts 
with  abundance  of  information  directly  underneath  each  cut.  Herein 
lies  a  liberal  education.  The  publishers  have  a  right  to  make  much  of 
this  feature  of  the  book.  Questions  on  the  text  are  arranged  section  by 
section  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.     An  excellent  feature ! 

Teachers  will  welcome  the  illuminating,  accurate,  unprejudiced  chap- 
ter, the  last  in  the  book,  upon  the  "Origin  of  the  War  of  1914."  A  fine 
bibliography  follows.  A  much  more  elaborate  index  would  have  been 
serviceable. — J.  M.  G. 

FIRST  YEAR  MATHEMATICS.  By  George  W.  Evans,  Headmaster  of 
the  Charlestown  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  John  A.  Marsh,  Master 
in  Mathematics  at  the  English  High  School,  Boston.  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Company. 

From  the  start  this  is  a  collection  of  concrete  problems.  The  funda- 
mentals of  Algebra  are  so  closely  stated  and  illustrated  that  the  pupil 
will  not  consider  it  a  burden  to  take  up  his  first  year  of  high  school  work 
in  Algebra.  It  is  not  all  algebra,  however ;  by  examination  one  will  find 
many  suggestions  in  regard  to  geometry.  All  problems  are  carefully 
graded,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  present  new  topics,  many  times 
divided  into  sub-topics. 

The  solution  of  quadratics  is  treated  by  the  general  methods  of  al- 
gebra, instead  of  using  a  method  peculiar  to  high  school  work.  Two 
methods  of  elimination  are  given.  Toward  the  end  about  thirty  pages 
of  practical  problems  for  practice  and  review  may  be  found.  These  are 
not  puzzles  nor  stiff  examinations,  but  such  problems  as  the  average 
mathematical  student  delights  in  solving. — R.  R.  G. 

Periodical  Notes. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers  describes  the 
book  that  is  "good",  in  the  following  manner:  "The  book  which  puts  us  in  a 
working  mood  is  one  which  we  are  never  able  to  read  through.  We  start  to 
read  it  and  it  puts  us  in  a  mood  to  do  something  else.  We  cannot  sit  pouring 
over  the  printed  page  when  our  work  seems  suddenly  so  interesting  and  well 
worth  while.  So  we  go  about  our  work  with  a  new  zest.  This  seems  very  un- 
grateful, but  when  our  working  mood  has  exhausted  itself,  we  return  to  our 
energizing  volume  with  that  kind  of  gratitude  which  has  been  defined  as  'the 
lively  expectation  of  favors  to  come'."  In  "The  Story  of  the  Danish  Islands," 
Professor  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson  contributes  to  the  North  American  Review 
for  September  an  interesting  and  valuable  narrative  of  our  relations  with  Den- 
mark in  the  matter  of  the  Islands  which  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  United 
States  should  buy.  An  article  of  memorable  breadth  and  wisdom  in  the  same 
number  is  "A  Modern  Conception  of  God,"  by  the  eminent  divine.  Dr.  Philip 
S.  Moxom,  former  University  Preacher  at  Harvard,  and  the  author  of  many 
notable  works  on  religion.  Mr,  Charles  T.  Hill,  well  known  to  most  St.  Nicholas 
readers  as  the  author  of  "Fighting  a  Fire,"  contributes  to  the  September  num- 
ber an  article  entitled  "Curious  Fires,"  dealing  with  the  peculiar  features  that 
the  fire-fighting  force  frequently  encounter  in  their  work.  Mr.  Hill's  article  is 
illustrated  with  somewhat  spectacular  photographs.  "Art  and  Nature,"  by 
Judith  Cladel,  in  the  October  Century,  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  artistic  creed 
of  the  greatest  living  sculptor,  compiled  by  an  intimate  friend  as  the  result  of 
many  conversations  with  Rodin.  The  paper  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
some  of  Rodin's  most  splendid  work.  "The  Vice  of  Advice"  is  the  catchy  title 
of  a  brief  contribution  to  the  October  number  of  McClure's,  by  Carolyn  Wells. 
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The  Curriculum  as  a  Means  of   Revealing 
Vocational  Aptitudes 

Frederick  G.  Bonsee,   Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

^siiiimiiiiiaimniiiiiit^  HE  vocational  guidance  movement  in  America  is  the 
1  conscious  expression  of  a  sense  of  need  for  the  con- 
I  servation  of  our  most  precious  national  asset,  our 
J  human  resources.  Each  individual  born  into  the 
^iniiiiiiiiiiaimiiriiiiicS  world  represents  an  amount  of  social  capital.  The 
I  I    social  dividend  to  be  realized  on  this  capital  de- 

I  i    pends  upon  its  investment.     The  growing  economic 

$]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic$  dependence  of  the  social  whole  upon  the  efficiency 
of  its  individual  members  in  this  day  of  division  of  labor  and  co- 
operative enterprise  forces  to  the  front  the  necessity  of  effective 
and  adequate  individual  service  from  purely  economic  motives  no 
less  than  from  motives  that  are  political  and  ethical. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  larger  income,  better 
standards  of  living,  greater  opportunities  for  participation  in  the 
higher  things  of  life,  and  more  satisfaction  and  contentment  in 
one's  work  are  all  values  attainable  only  through  the  use  of  one's 
highest  personal  capacity.  Social  solidarity  and  efficiency,  and  the 
most  efficient  individual  development  are  therefore  to  be  realized  by 
the  pursuit  of  a  single,  common  purpose.  Our  conception  of 
democracy  is  at  once  a  means  for  exercising  a  broad  and  effective 
social  direction  and  control,  and  an  equally  wide  opportunity  for 
freedom  in  individual  development  and  personal  service  and  satis- 
faction. ^ 
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Both  social  and  individual  efficiency  depend  alike  upon  the 
maximum  use  of  individual  capacity.  In  a  very  large  degree,  in- 
dividual capacity  must  be  interpreted  and  measured  in  terms  of 
vocational  service.  Both  the  vocations  and  the  capacities  of  indi- 
viduals differ  so  fundamentally  and  in  such  great  variety  that  the 
discovery  of  individual  capacity  adapted  to  respective  forms  of  vo- 
cational service  has  become  a  problem  of  difficulty  and  complexity 
and  of  most  vital  importance.  The  adjustment  of  individuals  and 
vocations  most  efficient  and  happy  rests  upon  the  clear  recogni- 
tion and  evaluation  of  individual  differences. 

It  is  now  so  nearly  self  evident  as  not  to  require  discussion  that 
individuals  differ  most  significantly  in  strength,  health,  intellec- 
tual ability,  capacity  for  motor  development  and  control,  emotional 
response,  adaptability,  temperament,  initiative,  suggestability,  and 
numerous  other  physical  and  mental  qualities  having  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  selection  of  v^ork  which  may  be  under- 
taken with  the  greatest  probability  of  success.     Aside  from  mere 
general  observation,  there  are  three  possible  means  of  discovering 
these  differences:  that  of  actually  trying  out  individuals  in  re- 
spective vocations  themselves  and  noting  successes  and  failures; 
that  of  making  controlled  psychological  tests ;  and  that  of  making 
inferences  from  school  performance.     Manifestly  the  trial  and 
error  method  by  use  of  the  vocations  themselves  postpones  deter- 
mination to  such  a  late  period  in  the  individual's  life  that  rel- 
atively little  can  be  done  to  make  the  best  use  of  capacities  found 
to  be  most  marked.     The  process  is  also  wasteful  and  expensive, 
both  to  the  individual  and  those  who  are  aiding  him  in  his  ex- 
perimentation.    Any  effective  plan  of  vocational  guidance  must 
be  primarily  to  prevent  emergencies  in  selection,  not  alone  to 
administer  palliatives  when  the  need  for  employment  is  thrust 
upon  one.     Psychological  tests,  while  promising  much  and  being 
very  definitely  helpful  along  some  lines,  are  yet  much  limited  in 
possibility  and   they  can  be  made  successfully  upon  the  whole 
school  population  only  by  the  use  of  a  staff  of  carefully  trained 
expert  workers.     For  the  general  teaching  staff,  the  only  prac- 
ticable method  of  discovering  individual  differences  lies  in  the 
child's  performance  of  school  work  itself.    But  is  not  this  the  very 
source  from  which  we  should  expect  the  greatest  practical  revela- 
tion of  individual  differences  ?    Is  it  HOt  upon  the  basis  of  school 
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work  itself  that  the  most  accurate  inferences  relative  to  vocational 
success  should  reasonably  be  made  ?  We  make  much  of  saying  that 
the  school  is  the  mediating  agency  between  the  child  and  the 
larger  life  in  which  he  will  participate  as  an  adult  through  voca- 
tional and  civic  service.  Must  we  not  make  any  final  estimate  of 
the  school's  work  upon  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  with  which  it 
reflects  the  problems,  the  interests,  the  needs,  the  activities,  and 
the  ideals  of  the  real,  workaday  world  ?  In  just  the  measure  that 
school  life  is  a  reflection  of  the  life  into  which  the  child  is  more 
fully  and  completely  living  as  he  grows  up  will  it  give  opportunity 
for  revealing  capacities  and  interests  or  the  want  of  them.  In 
that'  degree  in  which  such  identities  exist  will  performance  in 
school  be  an  index  of  performance  outside  of  school.  We  may  now 
state  the  fundamental  thesis  of  our  discussion,  namely,  that  the 
largest  contribution  the  school  can  make  to  the  problem  of  vocor 
tional  guidance  lies  in  its  providing  such  a  curriculum  and  such 
methods  of  work  that  it  will  both  reveal  and  develop  individual 
capacities  or  aptitudes  in  terms  of  vocational  activities.  This  does 
not  mean  any  invasion  of  the  school's  function  in  developing  what 
we  so  cherish  as  general  culture.  It  means  rather  an  enrichment  of 
the  school's  life  which  will  develop  larger  intelligence,  saner  and 
more  humane  attitudes,  and  finer,  deeper  appreciations — the  three 
essential  elements  of  culture. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  little  the  identities  found  in  school  life  and 
vocational  life  in  the  large  as  these  appear  in  the  general  phases 
of  American  school  curricula  of  today.  First  of  all  are  the  three 
R's,  the  essential  tools  for  participating  adequately  in  any  occu- 
pation. Some  geography,  the  history  of  the  important  political, 
military,  and  larger  social  events  of  American  development,  some 
studies  relating  to  health,  a  little  hand  work  including  drawing, 
some  grammar  and  composition,  elementary  nature  study,  and 
music,  and  we  have  about  the  range  of  the  elementary  school 
courses.  In  high  school  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  study  of 
number,  chiefly  organized  as  abstract  algebra  and  geometry;  of 
reading,  through  the  painful  analysis  of  a  few  literary  selections 
appealing  primarily  to  those  capable  of  the  highest  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  appreciation ;  the  history  of  the  larger  political  and 
military  movements  of  the  European  nations ;  civics  that  treats  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  government,  dealing  almost  wholly  with  offices 
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and  the  functions  of  officers  and  quite  neglecting  the  real  problems 
of  the  citizen  as  such ;  the  study  of  physical  and  biological  science 
organized  about  the  more  abstract  generalizations  in  these  fields; 
the  rudimentary  aspects  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages;  fre- 
quently a  few  hours  of  shop  work  carried  on  as  shop  work  was 
conducted  before  the  industrial  revolution;  household  arts  work 
conducted  as  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  have  it  in  any  house- 
hold ;  some  music  and  fine  arts  work  that  is  usually  ^^art  for  art's 
sake'',  whatever  that  may  mean ; — these,  aside  from  those  occasion- 
al subjects  given  as  rather  directly  vocational  in  their  purpose,  are 
the  backbone,  yes,  and  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  ossified  struc- 
ture as  well,  of  our  general  American  secondary  school,  the  "peo- 
ples' college."  The  scholastic  character  of  the  literature,  language, 
and  history,  and  the  "purity"  of  the  science, ;  and  mathematics 
mark  their  remoteness  from  the  problems  of  practical  life  and  are 
qualities  often  boasted  as  among  their  primary  virtues.  "Purity"  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  art  usually  means  untainted  and  unde- 
filed  by  any  relationship  to  human  usage.  Why  the  study  of  these 
subjects  in  their  practical  applications  to  life  problems  should  de- 
grade them  is  a  question  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  only 
who  are  under  the  spell  of  the  conservative  aristocracy  making  up 
such  a  large  proportion  of  many  high  school  and  college  faculties. 

How  does  the  study  of  the  foregoing  subjects  reveal  individual 
differences  ?  It  may  do  so  in  several  ways.  Success  in  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  other  subjects  dealing  largely  in  symbols  and  ab- 
stractions reveal  those  with  capacity  for  abstract  thinking  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  who  are  able  to  think  well  if  at  all,  in  con- 
crete terms  only.  By  their  failure  and  the  discomfort  of  the  school 
to  them,  the  latter  types  are  usually  eliminated  early  in  the  sys- 
tem, much  to  the  relief  of  academic  teachers  and  principles.  Fur- 
ther, we  may  quite  easily  determine  who  have  good  ability  for  me- 
chanical construction  by  the  study  of  the  penmanship,  drawing, 
and  handwork  of  pupils.  We  may  also  know  from  the  general  work 
and  attitudes  of  the  children  which  are  passive  and  docile,  and 
which  have  energy  and  initiative ;  which  are  dependent  and  require 
direction,  and  which  are  independent  and  self  directive;  which 
are  studious,  and  which  are  'intellectually  lazy;  which  are  re- 
sponsive and  teachable,  and  which  are  stubborn  and  unresponsive. 
These,  and  possibly  some  other  general  qualities  might  be  dis- 
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covered  as  school  work  is  unusually  conducted,  by  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.     Some  generalizations  could  be  made  upon 
the  basis  of  these,  relative  to  vocational  guidance.    None  other  than 
those  capable  of  thinking  quite  well  in  abstract  terms  would  prob- 
ably be  advised  to  consider  professional  careers.    But  what  is  re- 
vealed that  would  aid  in  the  distribution  of  these  among  the  va- 
rious professions  ?    Those  thinking  well  in  concrete  terms  but  not 
in  abstractions  might  be  advised  to  enter  into  the  more  advanced 
phases  of  industrial,  commercial,  or  agricultural  production  or  dis- 
tribution.    But,  again,  what  has  been  shown  to  indicate  which 
division  within  these  larger  fields  any  individual  pupil  may  enter 
with  the  best  hope  of  success  ?    Mechanical  ability  revealed  through 
manual  performance  may  point  to  fields  requiring  manual  dex- 
terity and  skill.     But  may  not  pupils  with  such  ability  have  also 
other  abilities  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  order  that  total 
capacity  be  utilized  in  its  fulness  ?    Those  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  direction  and  leadership  of  others  may  be  counselled  to  enter 
fields  requiring  the  execution  of  orders  and  the  following  of  pre- 
scribed details.    But  such  work  differs  in  very  great  degree  in  re- 
sponsibility and  in  the  difficulty  of  its  accomplishment.     In  how 
far  has  the  school  work  indicated  differences  that  point  toward  the 
gradation  of  such  capacity  ?    Those  showing  capacity  for  self  direc- 
tion and  independent  action  may  well  be  advised  away  from  occupa- 
tions not  requiring  much  of  this  quality.     But  to  what  specific 
fields  may  they  be  pointed?     As  we  proceed  with  these  general 
qualities,  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  our  problem  is 
one  of  very  great  complexity.    When  we  attempt  to  make  a  further 
analysis  of  both  the  school  curricula  and  school  methods,  we  find 
little  to  help  us  in  breaking  up  these  general  qualities  with  refer- 
ence to  their  investment  in  limited  fields  of  vocational  service; 
much  that  we  may  conclude  is  negative  rather  than  positive. 

Where  does  the  difficulty  lie  ?  Analyzing  the  situation  as  a  whole, 
we  can  not  fail  to  recognize  and  realize  that  our  school  curricula 
and  our  school  methods  are  sadly  wanting  in  content  and  activities 
that  have  their  counterparts  in  the  daily  occupations  of  men  and 
women.  Our  courses  of  study  are  made  up  of  the  isolated,  ab- 
stracted generalizations  of  human  knowledge  resultant  from  a  log- 
ical analysis  of  the  principles  and  processes  which  constitute  the 
tools  or  machinery  of  occupational  and  social  activities.  In  every- 
day life,  no  one  outside  of  the  school  is  occupied  with  these  sub- 
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jects  as  subjects.  !N'o  one  is  working  at  them.  The  school  even  neg- 
lects to  utilize  from  the  real  world  the  activities  w^hich  may  be  used 
as  avenues  of  approach  to  this  knowledge  and  these  tools  which  show 
a  need  for  their  use.  When  such  activities  do  come  into  the  school 
— games,  sports,  clubs,  school  papers,  civic  organizations,  and 
others,  giving  opportunity  for  testing  capacities  for  leadership, 
fellowship,  planning,  co-operating,  and  various  other  qualities — 
they  are  too  often  counted  as  extra-curriculum  endeavors,  as  side 
lines,  rated  as  useful  and  desirable  but  not  as  curriculum  essen- 
tials. When  lines  of  work  partaking  in  some  measure  of  occupa- 
tional activities  are  introduced  into  the  curriculum  they  are  in- 
troduced as  ^'special'^  subjects  and  have  little  influence  in  modify- 
ing and  humanizing  the  "regular"  school  subjects.  Their  standing 
is  inferior  and  they  are  penalized  by  their  failure  to  enter  within 
that  aristocracy  of  subjects  protected  by  this  exclusive  term  "reg- 
ular." Standardizing  is  a  catch  word  of  our  generation.  We  may 
well  standardize  our  economic  production  and  distribution,  but 
danger  lies  ahead  when  we  too  much  attempt  to  standardize  our 
humanity.    The  only  basis  and  hope  for  progress  lies  in  variation. 

The  only  way  out,  both  for  the  educational  salvation  of  the 
schools  and  for  the  most  efiicient  solution  of  the  problem  of  voca- 
tional guidance,  is  the  enrichment  and  gradual  reconstruction  of 
school  curricula  in  terms  of  life  values  and  vocational  motives. 
The  inclusion  of  new  content  having  higher  values  implies  likewise 
an  elimination  of  much  that  is  of  little  value.  We  could  drop  much 
from  our  school  courses  without  any  consciousness  of  real  loss.  As 
we  build  "more  stately  mansions",  we  must  not  neglect  to  leave 
the  "outgrown  shells." 

This  reconstruction  and  enrichment  of  curricula  includes  three 
elements :  first,  the  introduction  of  activities,  participation  in  which 
reveals  capacities  and  develops  them;  second,  the  inclusion  of 
problems  which  stimulate  and  direct  interests;  and  third,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  content  which  provides  information  and  cultivates 
intelligence  by  which  the  worth  of  these  activities  and  interests 
may  be  measured  in  terms  of  occupational  opportunity.  The  activ- 
ities themselves  would  reveal  capacities  for  really  doing  things; 
the  activities  and  problems  would  indicate  where  interests  seem 
to  lead ;  and  the  information  and  intelligence  would  give  the  pupil 
himself  knowledge  of  workaday  world  conditions  which  would  en- 
able him  to  weigh  advantages  and  disadvantages,  understand  the 
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cost  and  chances  of  success,  and  aid  him  in  making  his  own  selec- 
tion intelligently  rather  than  blindly.  The  meaning  of  all  of  this  in 
terms  of  the  curriculum  itself  may  best  be  appreciated  by  consid- 
eration of  examples. 

In  the  field  of  number — arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra — every 
process  worth  learning  may  be  approached  through  a  life  situation 
requiring  its  usage.  The  worth  and  meaning  of  it  will  then  be 
at  once  apparent  and  appreciated.  This,  in  itself,  will  mean  the 
introduction  of  many  and  varied  industrial  and  commercial  ac- 
tivities and  situations.  Out  of  these  situations  grow  our  needs  for 
the  use  of  number — measures  of  quantity  and  measures  of  value. 
In  the  need  for  dispatch  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  these  processes 
in  order  that  time  be  not  lost  and  that  we  move  forward  without 
error  in  the  activity  in  which  number  is  but  a  tool,  we  have  the 
stimulus  for  such  drill  and  application  as  will  make  the  mastery 
of  facts  and  processes  permanent  and  automatic.  On  the  side  of 
the  activity  itself,  this  work  reveals  capacity,  or  the  want  of  it, 
for  quick,  accurate  computation  required  in  accounting,  bookkeep- 
ing, and  some  other  commercial  processes;  the  work  should  also 
reveal,  where  it  exists,  the  analytical  capacity  for  the  solution  of 
complex  problems  in  measurement  and  economic  values  pointing 
toward  commercial  management  or  administration,  or  industrial 
specifications  and  estimates;  and  it  should  indicate  such  capacity 
as  exists  for  the  accurate  quantitative  treatment  of  materials  and 
values  essential  in  scientific  callings.  By  the  use  of  problems  deal- 
ing with  wages,  cost  of  upkeep  and  production,  opportunities  for 
wage  advancement,  demands  for  specified  products,  stability  of 
production,  unemployment  among  workers,  failures,  insurance 
costs  and  safeguards,  and  other  financial  factors,  interests  may  be 
awakened  and  stimulated  in  numerous  vocational  activities  by  a 
knowledge  of  costs,  rewards,  and  probabilities  of  success  in  each 
of  these.  Many  studies  in  the  wage  worth  of  continued  school 
training  have  been  made  and  many  others  are  possible  which  will 
bring  home  in  a  tangible  way  the  dollars-and-cents  value  of  remain- 
ing in  school  as  long  as  possible  and  of  continuation  school  at- 
tendance after  going  to  work.  A  recent  study*  of  133  adult  per- 
sons selected  at  random  in  Pittsburgh  is  an  illustration.  Eight 
years  after  leaving  school,  of  these  persons  who  left  before  finishing 
the  eighth  grade  the  average  weekly  wage  was  $13.25 ;  who  left  at 

•Manual  Training  Magazine,  16:  49. 
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the  end  of  the  eighth  grade,  $16.23 ;  and  of  those  who  finished  the 
high  school,  $23.44.  Such  studies  must  he  followed  up  in  other 
details  to  understand  all  of  the  contributing  elements  to  differences 
in  wages,  but  the  details  are  worth  getting,  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
they  will  show  that,  making  full  allowance  for  other  factors,  going 
to  school  is  a  good  investment  for  one  whatever  his  prospective 
vocation. 

In  English  there  may  be  included  reports  of  studies  in  occupa- 
tional activities,  conditions  of  work  and  workers,  the  human  as- 
pects of  various  vocations,  and  the  artistic  treatment  of  daily  work 
which  may  reveal  capacity  for  literary  production  in  one  or  more 
of  its  forms — reporting,  clear  exposition  and  description,  stories, 
or  poems.  Such  studies  and  reports,  based  upon  first-hand  inquiry 
and  observation,  or  through  reading,  will  give  information  about 
occupations,  conditions,  and  people  which  will  awaken,  broaden, 
and  direct  interests  and  ambitions.  In  no  other  field  is  there 
greater  o23portunity  for  revealing  and  developing  capacity  for 
oral  and  written  expression  in  almost  every  form  than  in  that  in- 
cluding the  activities  and  problems  of  those  engaged  in  the  everyday 
callings  of  the  world's  work.  Statistical  reports,  description,  nar- 
ration, exposition,  dramatic  interest,  and  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional appeal  are  all  inherently  available  in  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lems and  conditions  of  vocational  life.  When  children  and  young 
people  have  a  wealth  of  such  vitally  human  material  about  which 
to  speak  and  write,  capacity  for  expression  may  be  clearly  re- 
vealed in  its  various  forms.  Moreover,  the  work  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  interests  in  vocational  life,  and  it  will  also  help  to  give 
facts  and  ideas  making  for  more  intelligent  judgments  about  vo- 
cations. In  the  opportunities  offered  by  English  for  the  render- 
ing of  appropriate  dramatic  selections,  original  poems  or  plays, 
pageantry,  and  the  finer  expression  of  literary  material  in  any 
of  its  forms,  the  work  will  discover  the  occasional  pupil  who  may 
well  look  forward  to  successful  literary  production  or  to  accom- 
plishment in  the  field  of  histrionic  art. 

The  content  of  history  may  be  so  modified  as  to  include  a  study 
of  the  evolution  of  occupations — of  the  means  by  which  people 
have  made  a  living  and  of  the  changes  in  occupational  activities 
through  discoveries  and  inventions.  Every  occupation  has  its  dis- 
coveries, its  romances,  and  its  heroes.  The  industrial  revolution 
with  the  flying  shuttle  and  Kay;  the  spinning  Jenny  and  Har- 
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greaves ;  the  power  loom  and  Cartright ;  the  steam  engine  and  Watt ; 
the  cotton  gin  and  Whitney;  and  other  mechanics  with  their 
wonderworking  devices  show  the  changes  in  industrial  and  social 
life  due  to  the  invention  of  machinery.  Phidias,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  Christopher  Wren  and  architecture;  Stevenson  and  the 
first  railway;  Fulton  and  the  first  steamboat;  Morse,  Vail,  and 
Cornell  and  the  telegraph;  Field  and  the  Atlantic  cable;  Bell 
and  the  telephone;  Marconi  and  wireless;  Edison  and  electric 
light  and  power ;  Howe  and  Singer  and  the  sewing  machine ;  Mc- 
Cormick  and  Appleby  and  harvesting  machines;  Gutenberg  and 
Caxton  and  the  printing  press;  Goodyear  and  rubber;  Palissy, 
AVood,  and  Wedgewood  and  pottery;  Langley  and  the  Wright 
Brothers  and  the  aeroplane — these  are  suggestive  of  the  heroes 
and  romancers  in  industrial  history  not  less  interesting  and 
significant  than  the  heroes  and  champions  of  political  and  mili- 
tary history.  Every  complex  vocational  field  of  today  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  evolution  from  simple  beginnings.  The  story  of 
the  recording  of  human  experience  from  the  ancient  cairn  and 
notched  stick  .to  the  mighty  printing  presses  and  the  great  print- 
ing and  publishing  industries  of  today  includes  many  illuminat- 
ing and  fascinating  steps,  all  of  much  significance  to  human 
well  being,  in  a  sense  both  economic  and  cultural.  From  stone 
hammers  to  drop  forges;  from  flint  knives  to  machine  saws, 
planers  and  lathes;  from  the  primitive  loom  to  the  batteries  of 
high  speed  weaving  machines  in  thousands  of  textile  factories; 
from  the  pack  saddle  to  express  train,  automobile,  and  aero- 
plane; from  dugouts  and  canoes  to  ocean  liners,  dreadnaughts 
and  submarines ;  from  caves  and  tents  to  mansions  and  skyscrapers 
of  steel  and  concrete;  from  sandal  makers  to  shoe  factories — 
from  primitive  simplicity  to  modem  complexity  in  a  hundred 
occupations  we  have  a  field  for  study  of  the  most  significant  and 
fascinating  possibility.  This  study  of  daily,  life-value,  voca- 
tional activities,  proceeding  step  by  step  from  the  lower  grades  of 
the  elementary  school,  always  in  relationship  to  the  problems  of 
today,  and  always  in  relationship  to  the  large  social  resultants 
coming  from  discoveries  and  inventions,  would  have  a  profound 
influence  in  giving  perspective,  awakening  interests,  and  con- 
ditioning choices  in  occupational  activities.  History  is  an  al- 
most unworked  mine  of  material  for  developing  valuable  infor- 
mation, wholesome  and  helpful  attitudes,  and  worthy  apprecia- 
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tions  in  the  conduct  of  vocational  activities  as  well  as  in  other 
aspects  of  democratic  citizenship. 

Geography,  too,  may  be  modified  to  include  larger  studies  of 
the  controls  and  responses  which  account  for  the  distribution,  de- 
velopment, and  relationships  of  many  occupations.  At  its  best, 
geography  is  a  study  of  the  earth  controls  which  determine  the 
most  efficient  use  by  man  of  the  earth's  resources.  To  some  of 
these  controls  man's  response  has  been  rapid  and  effective,  to 
others  discovery  and  adjustment  have  been  slow  and  expensive. 
Until  geography  study  contributes  more  than  heretofore  to  the 
development  of  more  general  intelligence  making  for  greater  eco- 
nomic and  social  efficiency  it  will  fall  short  of  its  most  potent 
values.  Such  study  can  be  accomplished  only  by  concentrating 
effort  about  the  occupational  adjustments  to  the  limitations  and 
possibilities  of  physical  resources. 

E'ature  study  and  science  should  likewise  be  made  to  bring  out 
the  economic  aspects  of  plant  and  animal  life  and  the  elements  of 
physics  and  chemistry  useful  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  industrial  commodities.  Through  the  study  of  those  facts, 
principles,  and  relationships  of  biological  and  physical  nature 
which  are  of  everyday  importance,  interests  are  developed  which 
lead  to  vocational  activities  making  a  strong  appeal  when  their 
possibilities  are  understood.  Such  studies  may  reveal  capacity 
for  work  in  a  variety  of  occupations.  Some  pupils  will  show 
ability  in  the  application  of  principles  to  immediately  practical 
problems;  some  will  show  capacity  for  careful,  intelligent,  con- 
crete thinking  jjointing  toward  successful  scientific  research  and 
experimentation ;  all  will  receive  much  information  that  will  make 
them  more  intelligent  in  the  interpretation  and  use  of  scientific 
applications  as  found  in  almost  every  form  of  human  endeavor. 
This  is  an  age  in  which  the  forces,  principles,  and  laws  of  nature 
are  utilized  to  the  utmost  in  making  human  work  of  whatever 
kind  productive  and  efficient.  To  be  intelligent  concerning  these 
applications  of  science  is  almost  a  universal  demand.  To  reveal 
capacity  in  varying  degrees  for  understanding  and  achievement 
in  the  applications  of  science  provides  a  basis  for  vocational  se- 
lection of  much  significance.  School  courses  in  nature  study, 
biology,  and  physical  science  developed  aright  may  go  far  toward 
the  discovery  and  development  of  ability  in  this  large  field. 

The  practical  arts — industrial  art,  household  art,  commercial 
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art,  and  agriculture — constitute  a  field  of  tke  very  highest  im- 
portance for  the  discovery  of  capacity  for  efficient  vocational  ser- 
vice. Here  we  have  interests  and  activities  which  may  reflect 
with  almost  continuous  identity  the  occupational  problems  of 
more  than  three-fourths  of  our  population  and  representative  of 
the  vocations  which  will  be  entered  by  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  pupils  in  the  schools.  It  represents  kinds  of  work  whose 
range  extends  from  that  which  may  be  well  done  by  those  of 
very  mediocre  general  ability  to  that  requiring  the  highest  types 
of  both  general  and  specialized  ability.  To  discover  these  vary- 
ing grades  of  capacity  and  so  distribute  pupils  vocationally  that 
each  may  make  his  most  efficient  contribution  is  a  problem  of 
fundamental  significance  for  both  the  individual  pupil  and  society 
at  large.  In  this  field  as  in  no  other,  performance  in  school  work 
may  be  an  index  of  probable  performance  in  the  occupations 
themselves.  In  other  school  subjects,  estimates  depend  more  in- 
directly upon  inferences.  Here  the  observation  of  identical  suc- 
cess or  failure  may  be  direct.  In  the  narrow  lines  of  work  called 
manual  training,  often  as  formal  and  academic  as  other  school 
subjects,  possibly  little  more  than  capacity  for  manipulative 
skill  may  be  revealed.  But  in  the  enriched  study  of  the  prob- 
lems, processes,  and  methods*  of  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
sign and  production,  the  varied  capacities  and  interests  involved 
in  industrial  and  commercial  occupations  may  be  discovered  and 
developed.  Where  every  problem  in  construction  is  also  a  problem 
in  design,  the  work  reveals  those  who  have  the  creative  imagina- 
tion and  the  artistic  quality  for  originality  and  fineness  in  indus- 
trial design.  Where  every  problem  requires  the  thinking  out 
and  making  of  working  plans  and  drawings,  the  work  reveals  the 
ability  for  mechanical  construction  and  the  capacity  for  draught- 
manship.  Where  every  hand  method  or  process  of  production  is 
coupled  with  a  study  of  machine  and  power  production,  and 
where  opportunity  is  provided  for  some  machine  study  and  ma- 
nipulation, capacity  for  and  interest  in  machine  construction  and 
mechanisms  are  revealed.  Where  freedom  is  permitted  and  ex- 
•  perimentation  encouraged,  the  tendency  upon  the  part  of  some 
pupils  to  work  out  original  or  adapted  contrivances  for  produc- 
tion will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  those  who  have  capacity  for 
mechanical  invention  or  mechanical  construction  of  a  high  order. 
If,  with  this  study  of  industrial  methods  and  processes,  there  is 
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a  study  of  the  larger  aspects  of  industry — applications  of  power, 
division  of  labor,  factory  organization,  the  centralization  of  plants, 
the  wages  of  workers,  the  safety  or  dangers  of  the  work,  and  the 
distribution  of  products — information  will  be  secured  which  will 
aid  in  the  direction  of  interests  and  in  the  selection  of  fields  for 
serious  consideration  as  prospective  vocations.  If  also  the  study 
of  practical  occupations  includes  the  evolution  from  simple  be- 
ginnings in  each  large  field  through  the  discoveries,  inventions, 
achievements,  and  industrial  and  social  resultants,  interests  will 
be  still  more  largely  developed  and  values  increasingly  appre- 
ciated. At  every  step  in  this  historic  study  of  processes  and 
methods,  illustrative  hand  work  may  be  used  to  clarify  ideas, 
develop  insight,  and  cultivate  appreciations.  By  the  work  as  a 
whole,  capacity  will  be  revealed  for  each  significant  aspect  of  in- 
dustrial production — facility  in  manipulation,  potential  skill  in 
mechanical  construction,  creative  ability  in  design,  ability  to 
organize  and  plan,  and  capacity  for  the  leadership  and  manage- 
ment of  other  persons.  Differentiations  in  interests  and  capaci- 
ties will  appear  and  be  demonstrated  as  different  fields  of  indus- 
try are  developed.  Those  showing  little  skill  in  the  use  of  hand 
tools  may  be  strong  in  the  understanding  and  manipulation  of 
machines.  Printing  may  appeal  strongly  and  be  done  well  by 
those  not  succeeding  in  woodworking  or  metalworking  industries. 
Capacity  for  design  may  be  strong  where  power  of  execution  is 
weak.  Each  particular  field  as  developed  through  the  years  of 
school  life  will  help  to  find  its  workers,  and  capacities  revealed 
and  interests  developed,  together  with  pertinent  information  ac- 
cumulated, will  almost  of  themselves  result  in  an  appropriate 
vocational  selection  by  pupils  when  the  time  for  selection  arrives. 
Negatively  as  well  as  positively,  this  kind  of  study  is  valuable  in 
eliminating  the  unfit  from  respective  fields,  the  interests  and 
attention  of  these  may  the  more  strongly  be  directed  into  other 
kinds  of  work  and  the  trying-out  process  continued  until  the  ca- 
pacity of  greatest  promise  is  discovered. 

In  fine  arts  work,  both  as  it  is  involved  in  the  problems  of  de- 
sign inherent  in  appropriate  studies  in  industrial  art  and  as  it 
is  developed  along  lines  of  separate  interest,  capacity  will  reveal 
itself  in  .the  varying  degrees  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
pupils.  Measured  in  terms  of  vocational  possibilities,  elimina- 
tions will  be  extensive.     The  relatively  small  number  possessed 
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of  latent  capacity  of  high  order  in  this  field  emphasizes  the 
more  the  necessity  for  work  which  will  reveal  and  develop  those 
with  genuine  artistic  talent. 

In  music  rightly  developed,  with  opportunities  for  original  ex- 
pression, musical  talent  in  both  the  interpretation  of  the  masters 
in  music  and  the  production  of  new  compositions  of  merit  may 
be  discovered  and  developed. 

Through  the  appropriate  organization  of  work  in  physical  edu- 
cation, plays,  games,  dances,  and  pageants,  the  ability  to  express 
moods  and  emotions  through  the  '^poetry  of  motion"  may  be  re- 
vealed and  an  opening  thus  pointed  to  a  career  for  a  limited  few 
in  this  field  of  human  interest. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages,  coupled  with  studies  in  litera- 
ture and  history,  may  reveal  the  occasional  student  whose  possi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  philology,  or  in  literary  or  historical  re- 
search seem  to  justify  the  hope  that  he  may  well  devote  his  life  to 
the  scholarly  pursuit  of  some  aspect  of  these  interests.  Those 
only  should  enter  these  fields  who  have  capacity  of  well  de- 
termined promise.  Both  personal  satisfaction  and  social  con- 
tribution will  be  small  indeed  unless  their  capacity  is  strong  and 
genuine.  Even  in  the  upper  years  of  high  school  judgments 
as  to  probable  accomplishment  can  be  but  cautiously  tentative. 
But  when  those  are  found  who  seem  to  give  evidence  of  great  inter- 
est and  ability  in  these  fields  they  should  be  directed  and  en- 
couraged to  test  themselves  and  inform  themselves  fully  through 
college  and  university  studies  before  final  choice  of  a  life  career. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  school  subjects,  we  find  that  in  all  of 
them  there  lie  potent  possibilities  for  activities  whose  successful 
accomplishment  will  reveal  capacity  for  successful  pursuit  of 
vocations  in  each  of  the  larger,  general  fields  of  occupation,  and 
in  some  of  the  lines  of  more  specialized  service.  But  fundamen- 
tal to  such  selective  values  in  the  curriculum  lies  the  assumption 
that  every  subject  in  the  school  must  represent  life  interests,  life 
activities,  and  life  values  as  these  exist  in  the  actual  social  world 
in  which  the  pupils  are  themselves  living.  Both  in  content  and 
method,  to  be  of  significant  vocational  guidance  value,  school 
work  must  become  a  true  reflection  of  the  interests,  problems  and 
methods  by  which  society  keeps  itself  going  and  progressing. 
Over-formalized,  lock-step,  repressive,  and  isolated  courses  and 
methods  can  accomplish  little.     There  is  no  opposition  between 
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vocational  guidance  values  and  educational  values.  In  just  the 
measure  that  each  phase  of  work  is  educative,  in  just  that  meas- 
ure may  it  reveal  capacity  for  service  in  rendering  the  individual 
useful  in  the  v^orld  of  social  and  occupational  interdependence. 
In  the  early  period  of  the  elementary  school,  revelations  of  ca- 
pacity for  given  kinds  of  vocational  service  must  necessarily  be 
regarded  as  but  guardedly  prophetic  rather  than  as  certain  or 
final.  But  as  pupils  pass  upward  through  the  years  when  work 
may  progressively  take  on  the  character  of  the  more  exact  con- 
tent and  method  of  the  occupational  world,  school  performance 
should  become  correspondingly  reliable  and  trustworthy  as  an 
index  of  vocational  performance.  The  facts  of  school  attendance, 
however,  force  us  to  regard  the  elementary  school  as  most  funda- 
mentally concerned  in  discovering  individual  capacity  in  terms 
of  vocational  service.  By  the  study  of  the  boys  in  seventy-eight 
representative  American  cities,  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  of  the 
Sage  Foundation*  finds  that  of  every  ten  thousand  boys  in 
school,  9,708  are  in  or  below  the  eighth  grade,  leaving  but  292, 
less  than  three  per  cent,  in  the  high  school.  More  than  half  of 
every  ten  thousand  are  in  or  below  the  sixth  grade.  That  which 
is  not  done  in  the  discovery  and  development  of  capacities  in  the 
elementary  school  is  therefore  not  done  by  the  school  at  all  for 
about  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  young  people  entering  upon  the 
competitive  struggle  for  economic  self  support. 

With  the  work  of  the  whole  public  school  shot  through  and 
through  with  vocational  motives  and  life  values,  the  identities 
between  school  activities  and  life  activities  will  become  so  con- 
stant and  clear  that  school  work  in  itself  may  very  largely  be- 
come a  process  of  vocational  guidance.  Teachers,  who  themselves 
should  become  the  most  able  vocational  counsellors,  would,  under 
such  a  curriculum,  have  something  definite  and  tangible  as  a 
basis  for  advice  when  the  child  comes  to  the  point  where  he  must 
transfer  his  activities  from  the  school  where  they  are  chiefly  edu- 
cative to  the  occupation  where  they  are  chiefly  productive. 

The  curriculum  and  the  method  of  its  development  as  it  becomes 
incorporated  within  the  experience  of  the  pupil  as  here  set  forth 
may  seem  to  be  wanting  in  the  more  refined  aspects  of  that  aim  in 
education  which  we  call  cultural.     If  it  so  appears,  this  is  only 

♦Ayres,  Leonard  P.  "Some  Conditions  Affecting  Problems  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation in  Seventy-Eight  American  School  Systems."  Sage  Foundation  Publi- 
cations,  1913. 
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because  the  expressive  and  productive  aspects  have  been  rather 
largely  particularized.  But  have  not  interests,  meanings,  inter- 
pretations, and  appreciations  been  expressly  noted  as  well?  Has 
there  not  been  a  constant  emphasis  upon  the  awakening  of  inter- 
ests in  all  phases  of  human  achievement — scientific,  literary,  in- 
stitutional, and  artistic,  as  well  as  professional,  commercial,  and 
industrial?  Have  there  not  been  measures  suggested  for  the 
stimulation  and  cultivation  of  appreciation  in  all  life  activities 
which  will  be  of  definite  control  value  in  the  individual's  life  as  a 
consumer  and  in  his  leisure  hours  quite  as  much  as  in  the  hours 
he  devotes  to  his  vocation  as  such  ?  Indeed,  the  most  fundamental 
virtue  maintained  for  this  vitalized  curriculum  is  its  thorough- 
going humanism.  Perhaps  reflection  may  lead  us  to  see  that  in 
the  isolation  of  our  ^'culture"  curricula  we  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  the  knights  of  old  who  sought  the  vision  of  the  holy  grail 
in  lands  and  adventures  far  away  and  on  returning,  worn  and 
disappointed  by  the  fruitless  quest,  discovered  the  object  of  their 
search  within  the  radius  of  their  own  home  circle.  We  have 
about  learned  that  we  do  not  get  culture  by  the  study  of  culture 
subjects.  Culture  is  rather  the  quality  and  refinement  and  rich- 
ness of  daily  life  as  it  is  lived — in  occupation,  in  citizenship,  in 
the  home,  in  hours  of  leisure. 

The  world's  work  may  be  done  far  more  efficiently,  in  much  less 
time  than  is  now  consumed,  and  with  much  greater  personal  sat- 
isfaction, by  that  distribution  of  human  capacity  which  will  en- 
able each  to  contribute  his  reasonable  maximum  of  vocational 
service.  The  school  is  our  deliberately  organized  means  to  bring 
about  this  efficiency  in  human  endeavor.  The  school's  curricu- 
lum may  be  so  reorganized  that  it  will  increasingly  reflect  the 
problems,  needs,  methods,  and  ideals  of  everyday  life.  Developed  on 
a  plan  that  will  mean  participation  in  activities  whose  worth  may 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  life  occupations  and  life  values,  chil- 
dren will  cease  to  be  bored,  and  instead,  they  will  joyously, 
efficiently,  and  enthusiastically  be  drawn  to  exercise  their  best 
efforts  and  express  their  aptitudes  in  the  full  measure  of  their 
natural  capacity.  Such  school  participation  will  not  only  reveal 
individual  differences  basic  to  vocational  selection  and  guidance, 
but  it  will  likewise  develop  a  genuine  culture  of  life  that  will  ever 
grow  larger  in  its  richness  and  satisfaction,  whatever  the  form  of 
its  vocational  service. 
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|3iiiiiiiiimDiiiiiiiiiiiic|]g  have  heard  so  much  of  late  from  educators  and 
I  ¥¥  r  I  critics  of  public  life  about  the  decline  of  eloquence 
I  Vlf  I  that  we  have  almost  been  forced  to  believe  that  the 
I  i    good  debater  will  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  mam- 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiamiiiiiiiiit^   moth.     We  have  become  familiar  with  the  words: 

II  "This  man  is  one  of  our  few  living  orators."  We 
i  recognize  without  enthusiasm  that  glowing  en- 
^immiiiiiiaiiiiniiimc^  comium  of  America's  past  which  ends :  '%hat  names 
can  the  twentieth  century  offer  worthy  to  be  listed  with  the  names 
of  Washington,  Webster,  Clay,  and  Beecher  ?  We  hear  again  and 
again  the  challenge  to  produce  evidence  of  any  debates  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  Lincoln-Douglas  series. 

Just  when  we  have  admitted  to  ourselves  that  there  must  be 
some  serious  fault  in  the  preparation  for  speech-making,  we  hear 
a  cry  from  another  quarter  to  the  effect  that  the  debating  so- 
cieties in  school  and  college  are  failing  to  measure  up  to  their 
possibilities.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  solution  of  one 
problem  may  be  the  solution  of  the  other.  In  opposition  to  this 
theory,  it  may  be  argued  that  Lincoln  was  not  the  product  of  a 
debating  society.  It  is  true,  the  man  who,  like  him,  can  see 
deeply,  who  can  speak  forcefully,  who  puts  his  heart  behind 
every  word,  has  no  need  of  argumentation.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  practice  is  helpful  to  the  exceptional  man,  and 
that  for  the  average  person  nothing  can  be  more  sure  of  producing 
fluency,  confidence  and  enthusiasm  than  the  drill  and  team-work  of 
the  debating  society. 

What  faults,  then,  in  scholastic  debating  account  for  the  pau- 
city of  our  public  speakers  ?  They  have  already  been  stated  for 
us  by  nearly  every  writer  on  the  subject  with  remarkable  una- 
nimity of  opinion, — lack  of  initiative,  of  sincerity,  and  of  enthu- 
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siasm.  It  is  apparent  at  a  glance  that  these  faults  are,  in  the  last 
analysis,  one  and  the  same.  It  is  my  belief  that  they  are  due 
in  part  to  over-training,  or  better,  wrongly  directed  training. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  tragedy  of  a  beautiful  natural 
voice  that  has  been  ruined  by  cultivation.  We  can  all  imagine 
the  young  Irish  lad  with  the  glowing  enthusiasm  and  eloquence 
of  a  Burke  who  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  red-faced  embarrassment 
and  stammering  uncertainty  over  a  prepared  speech.  Many  and 
many  a  time,  I  have  heard  a  boy  of  unusual  directness  and  force 
in  class  discussion  say,  "Oh  yes,  I  like  to  argue  about  almost 
anything,  but  debate — I  should  say  not."  If  my  theory  is  true,  we 
need  no  longer  wonder  why  orators  grew  scarce  just  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago  when  inter-collegiate  debating  began.  If  it  is  true, 
the  outlook  is  encouraging  because  the  remedy  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher. 

In  some  schools  the  coaching  system  has  been  greatly  at  fault, 
reducing  the  preparation  for  a  debate  to  something  that  resembles 
forcible  feeding.  In  other  schools,  where  set  speeches  are  not 
actually  written  by  the  teacher,  comprehensive  bibliographies  and 
model  briefs  are  prepared  by  him  for  the  pupil's  use.  Such  a  sys- 
tem, savoring  strongly  of  dishonesty  on  the  teacher's  part  and  the 
win-at-all-costs  method,  also  destroys  the  greatest  value  of  de- 
bating. It  is  the  untrammeled  effort  required  when  one  is 
"turned  loose"  on  a  subject  that  many  distinguished  men  have 
declared  equal  to  a  year's  course  in  college.  It  is  such  effort  that 
has  brought  to  many  a  student  his  first  satisfaction  in  research 
and  scholarship.  Any  system  that  takes  away  this  opportunity  is 
seriously  detrimental  to  all  public  speaking. 

The  problem  does  not  seem  difficult  of  solution.  Many  col- 
leges in  intercollegiate  contests  have  dispensed  with  all  faculty 
coaching,  and  the  quality  of  the  debating  has  invariably  im- 
proved. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  will  be  followed  soon 
by  all  colleges.  If  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  is  correct  when  he  states 
that  mental  power  should  be  acquired  in  youth,  and  knowledge 
in  age,  we  may  expect  the  junior  or  senior  in  college  to  do  his 
own  thinking;  we  certainly  do  not  wish  him  to  be  dependent  on 
the  faculty,  for  his  facts.  In  the  high  school,  coaching  may  be 
expedient,  especially  in  intra-scholastic  debates,  because  the  young 
pupil  has  not  learned  how  to  think  and  without  training  may 
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rely  on  snap  judgments  and  flights  of  oratory  to  gain  the  decision. 
Even  at  this  time,  however,  the  coach  should  not  assemble  the  facts 
himself  but  should  be  concerned  with  the  methods  of  getting  the 
material,  principles  of  argumentation  and  delivery.  The  agree- 
ment between  schools  which  allows  for  four  or  five  hours  of  coach- 
ing is  vicious  because  it  suggests  to  the  pupil  the  idea  that  the 
coach's  function  is  to  cram  his  head  with  the  necessary  facts.  In 
general,  little  difficulty  need  be  anticipated  if  the  coach  instills  a 
love  of  independence  in  his  pupils  and  makes  them  realize  that 
honesty  is  the  first  essential  in  debating.  The  most  valuable  coach- 
ing I  personally  ever  received  was  at  the  hands  of  a  college  pro- 
fessor, himself  a  trained  debater,  who  in  his  criticism  of  a  small 
debate,  took  an  argument  of  mine  and  refuted  it  step  by  step, 
showing  up  my  inadequate  authority,  false  analogies,  and  flimsy 
proof.  Thereafter,  I  never  prepared  a  debate  without  imagining 
it  subjected  to  such  a  gruelling,  and  testing  it,  thought  by  thought, 
to  see  if  it  would  prove  impregnable.  May  this  method  not  be 
used  more  frequently,  the  coach  exercising  his  function  simply  as 
a  fellow  debater  who  is  able  to  see  fallacies  and  riddle  arguments 
more  easily  than  the  other  members  of  the  society  ? 

The  lack  of  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  dullness  and  magnitude  of  the  subjects  chosen  for  debate.  The 
belief  that  to  debate  well  one  must  have  a  personal  interest  in 
the  subject  has  led  to  the  formulation  of  many  lists  of  subjects 
that  seem  to  have  this  direct  appeal  to  the  individual.  The 
March,  1914,  issue  of  Educatioi^  gives  an  admirable  list  of  sub- 
jects for  the  farmer.  An  issue  of  the  previous  year  offers  fifty 
propositions  which  are  "of  practical  interest  to  the  student,"  and 
further  subdivides  these  as  the  writer  had  found  them  appeal- 
ing to  boys  and  girls.  Subjects  of  local  interest,  subjects  from 
English  literature,  from  the  sciences,  from  sociology  abound, — and 
yet  we  are  not  satisfied.  How  can  we  restore  "the  waning  sense 
of  reality"  and  make  debating  a  live  subject  ? 

First,  the  coach  must  prepare  a  long  list  of  subjects  that 
promise  to  be  valuable.  A  list  of  classified  subjects  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix  of  William  Trufant  Foster's  Argumentation  and 
Debating,  Similar  lists  of  varying  value  have  appeared  in  text 
books  and  magazines,  notably  The  Independent.  But  the  most 
satisfactory  propositions  can   be   obtained   only   by  more   direct 
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methods,  by  the  study  of  the  newspapers,  Congressional  Records, 
and  common  topics  of  discussion.  The  much-ridiculed  subjects 
from  literature,  such  as  ''Was  Hamlet  mad?"  or  "Was  Lady 
Macbeth  wholly  unwomanly  ?"  allow  for  practice  in  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  argumentation  and  seldom  fail  to  elicit  interest.  Topics 
of  local  and  national  interest,  which  some  teachers  would  like  to 
exclude  as  being  ridiculously  ponderous  for  school-boys,  are 
worthy  of  better  treatment.  These  teachers  seem  to  forget  that 
only  ten  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  have  received  a  high 
school  education  and  that  the  inajority  of  these  are  women  and, 
consequently,  not  voters.  These  school-boys,  then,  are  qualified 
to  discuss  such  topics  because  some  day  they  will  be  the  men  who 
decide  them  and  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  so  for  the  good 
of  our  future  political  life.  One  enterprising  town  in  Maine  gained 
a  list  of  subjects  by  appealing  to  alumni  in  and  out  of  the  town 
for  a  statement  of  such  topics  as  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  most 
important  local  problems. 

However,  even  with  a  list  such  as  has  been  suggested,  the  prob- 
lem calls  for  further  treatment.  In  the  high  school  of  more  than 
two  hundred  pupils,  the  solution  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  treating 
the  debating  interests  as  we  have  the  athletic.  In  the  high  school 
or  college,  nearly  every  boy  has  some  enthusiasm  for  athletic 
activities,  and  to  satisfy  that  feeling  is  given  a  course  in  physical 
training  and  allowed  to  participate  in  simple  drill  work,  inter- 
hall  and  inter-class  contests.  Soon  a  group  of  twenty  or  thirty 
boys  becomes  conspicuous  for  special  adaptability  to  such  work 
and  a  special  interest  in  it.  This  group  is  then  removed  from 
the  larger  group  and  subjected  to  tests  and  given  opportunities 
which  the  others  have  neither  the  interest  nor  the  strength  to  meet. 
In  similar  fashion,  we  must  divide  our  debating  forces.  The 
first  and  larger  organization  will  be  open  to  all  classes,  admit- 
ting any  one  who  is  desirous  of  learning  the  rudiments  of  debate 
and  sharpening  his  wits  through  contact  with  his  classmates. 
The  second,  an  honorary  society,  will  not  number  more  than 
twenty-five  in  the  largest  high  school.  The  members  will  be  care- 
fully chosen  for  special  merit  in  debate  and  will  be  expected  to 
make  debating  their  most  important  and,  if  possible,  only  out- 
side activity.  The  common  method  of  division  into  freshman- 
sophomore  and  junior-senior  societies  cannot  be  equally  success- 
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ful  for  the  same  reasons  that  would  apply  to  such  a  method  in 
athletics. 

The  division  on  the  basis  of  ability  promises  relief  from  sev- 
eral common  difficulties  in  debating.  The  student  of  ordinary 
ability  will  not  be  forced  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  intricate  and 
comprehensive  subjects.  The  born  debater  will  not  lose  interest 
through  being  obliged  to  listen  to  the  puerile  efforts  of  the  less 
gifted.  If  the  real  athletes  of  a  school  had  to  exercise  their 
powers  in  the  same  limited  scope  as  the  rest  of  the  school,  how 
would  our  athletics  fare?  We  should  not  be  surprised  at  a  de- 
crease in  interest  and  efficiency.  Such  a  division  as  has  been 
suggested  would  simplify  the  matter  of  choosing  subjects.  The 
larger  society  will  be  popular  in  aim,  selecting  such  subjects  for 
discussion  as  will  require  a  minimum  of  time  for  research  work 
and  will  arouse  enthusiasm  without  effort.  The  stress  will  be 
placed  on  original  thought.  The  smaller  society  will  need  no 
urging  to  select  the  heavier  topics  which  require  time  and  a  wide 
range  of  information. 

Although  the  adoption  of  this  method  may  remedy  the  more 
serious  faults,  there  is  still  another  difficulty  which  is  in  part 
accountable  for  the  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Xo  one  can  feel  much  in- 
terest in  what  he  considers  a  ''fixed  game"  and,  all  too  frequently 
in  inter-school  contests,  the  suspicion  arises  that  the  decision  of  the 
judges  was  not  entirely  fair.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
judges  deserve  criticism,  but  that  they  were  not  wisely  chosen.  A 
common  method  of  selection  is  for  each  school  to  choose  one 
judge  and  then  for  them  to  decide  upon  the  third  in  conjunction. 
This  may  seem  a  sensible  plan  and  a  fair  one;  however,  in  a 
series  of  eight  inter-collegiate  debates  where  it  was  employed,  I 
know  that  in  every  case  the  judge  voted  for  the  college  which  had 
selected  him,  the  decision  resting  always  with  the  judge  chosen 
by  both  sides.  A  better  method  might  be  the  one  adopted  in 
the  Western  series: — that  of  making  together  a  list  of  twenty 
possible  judges  and  selecting  three  by  lot.  The  difficulty  here 
lies  in  the  cumbersomeness  of  the  mode;  those  who  have  tried  to 
select  three  would  look  upon  the  naming  of  twenty  as  an  appalling 
task.  Although  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  method's  being 
used,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  feasible  for  both  sides  to  se- 
lect one  man  together,  who  can  by  no  possibility  have  a  prefer- 
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ence  between  them,  and  ask  liim  to  choose  three  judges  competent 
to  pass  on  the  question.  For  instance,  if  two  'New  England  col- 
leges are  debating  an  educational  question,  they  may  ask  a  high 
school  principal  in  Springfield  to  make  the  selection.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  essential  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of  personal  pref- 
erence so  that  the  debaters  may  not  work  under  the  depressing 
fear  that  their  work  will  not  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

When  we  have  reconstructed  our  debating  societies  upon  these 
lines,  all  that  remains  for  their  welfare  is  to  "boost"  them  enthu- 
siastically. In  the  Yale-Harvard-Pinceton  series,  the  audiences 
sometimes  number  five  thousand.  In  the  new  series  among  East- 
em  women's  colleges,  the  audiences  are  always  over  a  thousand. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  a  debate  between  Williams  and  Amherst 
which  I  attended,  there  were  less  than  a  hundred  present.  The 
difference  was  simply  a  matter  of  "boosting."  The  chief  re- 
sponsibility here  too  lies  with  the  faculty.  If  they  speak  always 
of  debating  skill  as  being  equal  in  value  to  athletic  prowess,  if 
they  encourage  debating  by  offering  medals  and  giving  credit  in 
English  for  especially  fine  debates  (as  the  Springfield  Technical 
High  School  does)  they  will  aid  materially  in  raising  the  debating 
standard. 

Then  in  almost  all  of  our  high  schools,  even  where  the  boys 
receive  the  strongest  faculty  backing,  the  girls  are  given  scant 
opportunity  to  develop  their  faculty  for  speaking.  As  a  result, 
in  1911,  only  one  out  of  every  thousand  inter-collegiate  debaters 
was  a  woman.  In  a  large  New  England  high  school,  which  turns 
out  a  team  for  inter-scholastic  debating  once  a  month,  the  coach 
told  me  that  a  girl  was  practically  never  chosen  "because  girls' 
voices  are  too  high  and  trying  to  the  listeners!"  Such  failings, 
it  seems,  can  be  remedied  only  by  training  and  must  be  treated 
without  delay.  Our  American  women  never  appear  to  such  a  dis- 
advantage in  comparison  with  English  women  as  in  public  speak- 
ing. The  latter  have  thorough  courses  of  training  in  speaking; 
their  voices  are  full  and  resonant;  they  do  not  make  hand  ges- 
tures as  we  invariably  do;  their  self-possession  is  admirable. 
These  qualities  we  covet  for  women  as  well  as  men,  and  these 
qualities  we  can  secure  if  we  manifest  intelligent  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  girls'  debating  societies. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  advantage  of  debating  training,  in  later 
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life.  The  debater  is  a  fair  opponent  in  all  matters;  lie  scorns  to 
win  by  a  misunderstanding  or  a  technical  error.  His  reasoning 
is  honest  and  sound.  He  has  learned  the  joy  of  working  with 
others  for  the  sake  of  an  institution.  He  is  master  of  himself; 
no  quiver  of  hand  or  eyelash  can  betray  that  he  is  thinking  of 
himself  and  not  of  his  purpose  in  speaking.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  there  is  no  outside  activity  in  school  life  that  is  fraught 
with  such  great  possibilities  for  the  development  of  the  pupil,  as 
debating;  and  that  any  attempt  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
debating  society  is  certain  to  prove  well  worth  the  effort. 


Morning  and  Night 

My  soul  went  forth  to  battle  yester  mom 
All  clad  in  shining  hopes  and  brave  resolves ; 
Upon  the  violet  mist  of  twilight  born, 
My  soul  returned  a  drooping,  hopeless  thing. 

Came  dark,  and  pain,  and  horror  of  the  light ! 
I  knew  my  soul  a  naked,  homesick  waif; 
And  knowing,  strength  and  armor  for  the  fight, 
I  found  in  faith  now  verified  by  thought. 

Faith  in  the  Power  that  taught  me  how  to  think ! 
So  now  my  soul  shall  forth  to  sterner  fray; 
Defeat  may  come  again,  but  yet  the  link 
Is  found  and  forged  between  my  God  and  me. 

— J.  M.  Collins. 


Questioning  in  Geography 

Professor  Robert  M.  Brown,  Rhode  Island  ITormal  School, 
Providence,  R.   I. 

f  """""""""""""'I  HERE  is  no  one  thing  that  a  teacher  can  do  which 
I  'T^  I  will  bring  greater  reward  in  increased  teaching 
I  A  i  P0W6^)  than  systematically  to  prepare  questions  for 
I  I   one  or  more  recitations  each  day.  If  the  writer  could 

^imiiniiiiiDiiiiiimiitcl  he  sure  that  any  group  of  teachers  would  try  con- 
I  I    scientiously  to  improve  in  the  art  of  questioning, 

I  I    ^6  would  be  just  as  sure  that  these  same  teachers 

^luiNiuiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  would  be  rated  by  any  impartial  critic  as  superior 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  trust  to  inspiration  in  this  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  teacher's  work."* 

The  art  of  questioning  in  geography  is  receiving  greater  at- 
tention and  is  being  more  widely  discussed  today  than  was  for- 
merly the  case.  Yet  while  theoretically  the  recognition  of  the 
need  of  better  questions  has  been  reached  and  a  wide-spread 
campaign  has  begun,  actually,  the  idea  is  percolating  too  slowly 
down  through  the  various  officials  to  the  teacher.  In  geography, 
the  literature  dealing  with  this  phase  of  teaching  is  growing  and 
from  many  sources  the  adoption  of  proper  questioning  is  urged 
as  an  immediate  aim.  Questioning  was  threatening  to  degenerate 
into  a  test  of  reading  or  remembering  and  to  be  used  only  to  learn 
whether  or  not  an  assignment  has  been  covered.  Examinations 
in  geography  seemed  to  imply  that  a  knowledge  of  locations  to- 
gether with  an  array  of  facts  concerning  them  was  the  only  object 
of  the  study  of  the  subject.  The  science  of  questioning  is  dis- 
cussed in  many  books.  In  general  these  cover  the  broad  aspects 
which  are  applicable  to  all  branches  of  the  curriculum.  The 
teacher  is  warned  against  a  preponderance  of  fact  questions, 
against  the  direct  question,  against  the  alternative  and  against 
the  leading  or  suggestive  question  and  she  is  told  that  the  ques- 
tions should  be  thought-provoking,  should  stimulate  mental  ac- 
tivity and  should  aid  the  pupils  in  organizing  their  experiences. 

♦Strayer.     "A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process",  p.   121. 
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Strajer*  advises  teachers  to  ask  themselves  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

(a)  Were  my  questions  clear  and  concise? 

(b)  Did  they  challenge  the  attention  of  all  members  of  the 
class  ? 

(c)  Did  the  children  need  to  think,  to  organize  their  experi- 
ence with  reference  to  the  problem  in  hand  before  they  answered  ? 

(d)  Was  the  sequence  good? 

(e)  Was  it  possible  for  every  child  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  ? 

(f )  Did  each  child  have  a  chance  to  answer  ? 

(g)  Did  the  children,  ask  questions  ? 

Assuming  that  the  general  idea  of  good  and  bad  questions  has 
been  presented  with  sufficient  emphasis,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
discuss  now  the  various  types  of  questions  which  arise  in  the 
geography  lessons  and  to  determine  their  import  and  their  value. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  type,  "What  is  a  lake  ?",  which  demands 
in  the  answer  a  definition  more  or  less  complete.  The  definition, 
once  the  only  introduction  to  geography,  has  been  to  a  great  degree 
discarded  because  it  has  failed  as  a  means  of  constructing  an 
image  of  the  object.  Method  books  in  geography  take  up  the  issue 
and  present  discussions  of  the  value  of  the  definition,*  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  at  this  time  that  in  adult  life  there  is  really 
little  use  for  the  definition.  If  a  body  of  men  and  women  were 
asked  to  define  mountain,  lake,  river,  pond,  hill,  bank  and  so  on, 
there  would  be  considerable  hesitation  and  uncertainty  even  though 
it  is  admitted  that  every  member  of  the  party  was  familiar  with 
all  the  objects.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  probable  that  every  one  of 
them  could  use  the  terms,  mountain,  lake,  river,  pond,  and  so  on, 
with  accuracy  in  conversation  so  that  their  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
jects was  sufficient  for  their  needs  both  in  their  own  thinking  and 
in  their  expression  of  thought  for  others.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  purely  abstract  and  concrete  knowledge.  The  home 
geography  idea  has  displaced  the  lists  of  definitions  and  the  dis- 
sertation on  the  world  as  a  whole  because  it  is  concrete.  If  the 
cue  is  taken  from  the  needs  of  adult  life,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
when  the  child  has  learned  to  use  geographic  terms  as  a  part  of 

♦Opus  cit.,  page  116. 

f'The  New  Basis  of  Geography",  page  12S,    Redway.     (New  York,  1901). 
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hia  vocabulary,  he  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  that  should 
be  set  for  him.  If  this  is  true  then  the  type  of  question  "What 
is  a  lake  V^  is  not  a  good  one.  It  is  probable  that  the  child  can 
tell  some  things  about  some  lakes  but  unlikely  that  he  can  tell 
all  things  about  all  lakes.  He  can  however  be  taught  to  memorize 
definitions  and  thus  answer  this  type  of  question  accurately  but  in 
this  case  the  examiner  must  concede  it  a  test  of  memory,  not  a 
test  of  knowledge.  The  definition  question  implies  unsound  ped- 
agogic principles  or  that  such  phrases  as  "the  known  to  the  un- 
known" have  had  their  vigor  sacrificed  by  their  triteness  and  are 
pure  jargon. 

Another  common  question  is  this:  "What  is  the  shape  of  the 
earth?"  and  the  answer  is  frequently  anticipated  from  the  use- 
less drill  "The  earth  is  round  like  an  orange."  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  this  question  falls  into  the  class  of  memorized  lessons,  is 
therefore  abstract  and  not  concrete,  the  thing  is  bad  because  it  is 
unnecessary. 

There  are  many  things  which  may  appear  in  a  curriculum  that 
ought  to  be  taught  indirectly  and  the  shape  of  the  earth  is  one  of 
these.  If  a  teacher,  used  a  globe  to  represent  the  earth,  demon- 
strated its  rotation,  located  upon  it  the  homes  of  the  peoples  of 
many  lands,  taught  the  bodies  of  land  and  water,  all  the  while 
assuming  that  the  earth  is  round  like  the  globe,  the  idea  of  the 
round  earth  would  be  sufficiently  presented.  There  would  be  no 
need  of  considering  any  other  possibility  and  the  belief  in  a  round 
earth  would  become  a  part  of  the  child's  acquired  knowledge. 
Later  in  the  course  he  may  be  assigned  an  investigation  of  the 
proofs  of  rotundity,  but  during  the  earlier  years  the  fact  is  given 
him  as  a  basis  for  further  advancement  in  thinking,  and  it  does 
not  seem  wise  to  suggest  any  alternative  shape,  any  variations 
from  sphericity  or  even  any  possibility  that  .the  class  does  not 
know  the  shape. 

One  of  the  most  common  type  of  questions  is  this:  "Where  is 
Chile  ?"  This  is  a  good  question  but  this  type  makes  up  too  large 
a  percentage  of  the  questions  asked  in  geography.  It  is  not  the 
question  but  the  multiplication  of  the  type  of  question  that  is 
wrong.  The  number  of  place-names  that  ought  to  be  taught  is 
quite  generally  conceded  to  be  much  less  than  was  formerly  the 
case.    Many  school  systems  are  listing  names  to  be  known  by  the 
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pupils  and  these  lists  rarely  contain  more  than  500  names.  Dis- 
tribution is  a  vastly  important  part  of  geography  and  a  basal  no- 
tion of  the  important  locations  of  the  globe  is  essential  before 
further  progress  is  possible.  There  is  a  distinction  however,  be- 
tween knowing  all  the  places  on  the  globe  and  knowing  a  frame- 
work of  places.  Dodge  and  Kirchway*  divide  names  in  geo- 
graphy into  three  groups: 

1.  Those  features  the  location  of  which  every  person  should 
know  without  consulting  a  map. 

2.  Those  places  of  local  but  not  general  significance  which 
should  be  well  known. 

3.  Those  places  and  points  of  relatively  lesser  importance 
which  should  be  located  at  least  once,  so  that  they  may  be  quickly 
relocated  when  needed. 

It  is  important  for  the  child  to  know  places  but  the  number  of 
places  which  she  should  know  is  far  less  than  most  teachers 
realize. 

Besides  the  knowledge  of  location,  there  is  the  larger  field  of 
the  use  of  the  geographic  study  which  is  the  determining  factor 
in  deciding  upon  the  work  and  the  time  allotted  to  it.  There  are 
broad  human  interests,  relations  between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment, that  give  the  clue  to  the  understanding  of  customs  and 
actions,  in  the  large  sense,  without  which  there  can  be  little  com- 
munication between  alien  peoples.  This  has  a  utilitarian  side 
and  a  cultural  side.  The  reason  why  a  knowledge  of  locations  is 
important  lies  in  the  use  of  that  knowledge  in  the  study  of  rela- 
tionships. The  predominance  of  location  questions  means  that 
this  larger  field  of  the  subject  is  neglected  and  the  criticism  of 
questions  of  this  type  cannot  be  aimed  at  any  single  question  un- 
less relatively  unimportant  places  become  objects  for  examina- 
tion ;  there  is  the  just  reproach  however  when  fact  questions  alone 
are  asked  that  the  curriculum  of  geography  is  being  narrowly 
interpreted. 

Another  type  of  question  frequently  used  in  recitation  is 
intended  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  pupils  have  covered  the 
assignment. 

These  are  tests  in  reading  and  not  always  tests  in  geography. 

*The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Elementary  Schools.     Dodge  and  Kirchway. 
Page  131.     (New  York,  1913). 
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When  they  encourage  the  memorizing  of  the  printed  page  they 
are  vicious  but  when  they  aim  at  the  thought  of  the  page  they 
cannot  be  condemned.  The  only  danger  here  lies  in  a  tendency 
to  magnify  the  insignificant  item.  Questions  of  this  type  can  be 
avoided  and  the  test  of  a  reading  assignment  can  be  as  accurately 
gauged  by  asking  questions  of  the  thought-provoking  kind  that  in- 
volves a  knowledge  of  the  paragraph. 

It  is  only  when  it  is  discovered  that  a  pupil  is  not  reading 
aright  that  questions  of  the  reading-test  type  are  necessary. 

The  catch  question  as  a  serious  thing  travels  in  disreputable 
company.  It  is  often  used  in  a  lighter  vein  with  good  effect,  but 
as  a  teaching  question  it  probably  does  more  harm  than  good.  In 
a  geography  test,  a  teacher  asked,  ^'What  is  the  difference  between 
the  llama  of  the  Andes  and  the  Lama  of  Tibet?"  As  a  touch  of 
brightness  among  sombre  details  the  test  of  the  questions  legiti- 
macy would  rest  in  the  knowledge  of  whether  or  no  a  wrong  sug- 
gestion was  planted  in  the  pupil's  mind. 

The  impossibility  of  knowing  this  would  place  the  question  in 
the  dangerous  list.  In  the  class  in  question  only  one  pupil  out 
of  about  thirty  disclaimed  any  kinship  between  the  two  and  the 
teacher's  explanation  did  not,  I  fear,  altogether  relieve  the  feeling 
among  the  pupils  that  they  had  not  been  treated  fairly  in  the 
matter.  » 

The  question  involving  thought,  power  and  use  of  the  facts 
of  geography  is  the  type  which  ought  to  be  found  in  increasing 
numbers.  Geography  with  I^Tature  Study  is  the  great  informa- 
tional subject  of  the  grades.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  this,  yet 
the  information  cannot  be  of  value  if  it  is  in  minor  details  or  in 
disconnected  units.  A  broad  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the 
various  races  on  the  earth  is  desired  as  an  outcome  of  the  study 
but  sympathy  is  based  on  understanding,  not  on  a  superficial 
view,  and  understanding  the  peoples  of  different  environment  rests 
on  a  study  of  the  relationships  between  man  and  his  surroundings. 
As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  basal  facts  enough  and  is  mature  enough 
he  should  begin  at  once  to  fit  his  facts  to  the  life  about  him  and 
open  up  the  large  field  of  relationships  between  the  earth  and 
man.  In  as  much  as  these  involve  facts,  fact  knowledge  and 
fact  questions  will  persist  but  with  the  increasing  maturity  of  the 
pupils,  fact  questions  can  be  somewhat  neglected  in  as  much  as 
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power  questions  cannot  be  answered  unless  the  facts  are  known. 
An  experiment  with  the  fact  questions  and  thought  questions  is 
reported  in  the  Elementary  School  Journal.*  In  a  sixth  grade 
during  a  twelve  weeks'  study  of  South  America,  there  were  as- 
signed each  day  for  study  three  thought  provoking  questions  and 
in  the  lessons  little  attention  was  given  to  fact  questions.  It  is 
evident  that  these  thought  questions  must  be  so  chosen  as  to  make 
use  of  the  facts  which  the  pupils  ought  to  know. 

At  the  end  of  the  South  America  study  the  superintendent  gave 
an  examination  with  the  questions  equally  divided  between  fact 
and  thought  questions  not  only  to  the  pupils  doing  the  work  out- 
lined above,  but  also  to  two  other  sixth  grades.  The  results  were 
as  follows:  In  the  grade  of  the  experiment  the  pupils  averaged 
96%  on  the  fact  questions  and  85%  on  the  thought  questions;  in 
one  of  the  other  grades  the  percentages  read  86%  and  60  re- 
spectively and  in  the  other  83  and  70.  While  this  tends  to  show 
that  the  pupils  studying  thought  questions  average  better  both  in 
thought  and  facts  than  pupils  working  on  fact  question  primarily, 
the  conclusion  should  not  be  asserted  too  assuredly  from  this  ex- 
periment because  of  its  limited  restrictions.  Yet  it  does  point  in 
the  direction  of  good  sense  and  numerous  expressions  of  opinion 
by  teachers  who  have  tried  both  methods  go  a  long  way  towards 
confirming  the  opinion.  It  is  the  existence  of  such  an  opinion 
that  has  revived  the  problem  method  of  teaching.  The  problem's 
value  lies  in  two  main  lines;  the  arrangement  of  facts  about  a 
central  important  theme  and  the  assignment  of  work  for  the  pu- 
pils in  such  a  way  that  the  best  use  of  his  study  and  recitation 
time  may  be  made.  There  is  the  danger  that  the  problem  degen- 
erate into  mere  topics  of  study.  The  topical  method  is  in  reality 
similar  to  the  problem  method,  but  when  the  topics  placed  upon 
the  board  for  study  are  taken  bodily  from  paragraph  headings  in 
the  text  book  and  pupils  begin  learning  the  paragraphs  the  teacher 
is  no  longer  observing  the  topical  methods  although  she  may 
be  using  topics.  Kendall  and  Myrick*  observe  that  the 
problem  must  have  three  qualities:  "It  should  be  worth  solving; 
it  should  be  within  the  mental  capacity  of  the  pupils;  and  each 
one  should  be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  solution  will  make  the 

*  Measuring  Progress.  L.  W.  Mayberry.  The  Elementary  School  Journal, 
XVI.,  No.  7,  March,  1916,  pp.  381-387. 

tHow  to  teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects,  p.  245. 
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pupil  more  skillful  or  more  intelligent  in  solving  the  next  one." 
The  worth  of  the  problemif  lies  largely  in  the  character  of  the 
questions.  These  should  be  broad  enough  in  their  scope  so  that 
the  pupils  will  get  a  drill  in  the  facts  they  ought  to  know,  will 
get  a  familiarity  with  the  use  of  text  and  reference  books,  will 
be  able  to  make  use  of  the  conventions  of  the  subject  and  will  be 
mentally  stimulated  by  the  task.  The  thought-provoking  ques- 
tion jnay  be  found  in  various  aspects.  A  good  type  of  question  is 
one  which  allows  the  use  of  text  book  and  reference  books.  The 
geography  work  should  include  a  training  in  the  ability  to  find 
out  things.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  old  idea  that  the  pupils 
must  learn  all  he  can  expect  to  know  in  a  school.  The  way  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  he  acquires  that  ability  is  to  give  him 
things  to  look  up.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  where  all  places 
are  but  if  occasion  arises  whereby  a  city  becomes  of  world  im- 
portance, the  pupil  should  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

"Compare  the  'New  England  States  with  California  as  to  (a) 
size,  (b)  population,  (c)  industries,  (d)  products,  (e)  wealth."* 
"Look  up  the  location  of  Autofagasta  and  indicate  the  steps  of 
your  search."  Another  kind  of  question  centers  around  the  con- 
ventions of  the  subject,  especially  map  reading,  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  little  advance  can  be  made. 

"Rice  demands  warm  temperature  during  a  long  growing  season 
and  plenty  of  moisture.  Draw  a  map  of  an  area  containing  a 
rice  area  and  a  desert." 

Questions  demanding  a  use  of  the  facts  and  acquisitions  of 
geography  are  of  almost  endless  variety  and  a  catalog  of  them  at 
this  time  must  be  eschewed.  Questions  are  an  important  part  of 
the  recitation  but  too  often  they  are  left  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
lesson  period  with  the  result  of  a  lapse  from  a  good  teaching 
standard.  The  reward  which  the  quotation  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper  promises  will  surely  come  to  the  teacher  who  takes 
thought  of  her  questions. 

Frequently  one  carefully  thought '  out  question  covering  the 
point  of  the  lesson  will  provoke  more  discussion  and  thereby  in- 
still more  knowledge  and  yield  more  mental  exercise  than  a  dozen 
or  more  ex-tempore  questions. 

tFor  examples  of  problems  see: — (a)  Dodge.  "Regional  Oeography  in  Secon- 
dary Schools."  Teachers  College  Record,  March,  1914.  XV  No.  2,  p.  30;  (b) 
Sutherland  and  Sanford.     "Practical  Exercises  in  Geography."     Boston,  1915. 

•Kendall  and  Myrick  opus  cit.   page  238. 


Americanization  and  the  Pillar  of 
Democracy 

Lewis  Kockow,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

|""""'^'°""""""'|MERICANISM  with  its  motto,  "America  First'^ 
I  A  i  ^^^^^-^^  ^^^  ^^  considered  by  any  one  of  our  citizens 
I  ^^  I  as  the  catch-word  by  which  one  racial  group  covers 
I  I    its  attempt  to  dominate  the  other  racial  factors. 

$]imiiiiiiiic]iiiiiimiiic$  Americanism,  unlike  the  Panistic  movements  of 
I  I    Slavism  or  Germanism,   has  no  particular  racial 

I  I    stamp;  it  denotes  an  ideal.     To  true  Americans, 

4.»iimimiiammmmc^  Americanism  signifies  a  rule  of  action,  a  barome- 
ter of  civic  and  social  conduct.  It  is,  moreover,  an  extinguisher 
of  the  fires  of  Old  World  racial  and  religious  prejudices  the  em- 
bers of  which  have  been  unfortunately  fanned  anew  into  flame  by 
the  European  war.  Only  by  living  up  to  the  ideal  of  Americanism 
can  tlie  varied  elements  of  America  live  in  harmony  and  unity. 
Americanism  is  the  cementing  material  which  keeps  the  meta- 
morphosed elements  in  America  together;  its  mission  disregarded, 
the  different  ingredients  loosen  and  decay.  The  fact,  then,  that 
at  the  present  time  we  are  stirred  on  to  foster  that  spirit  of 
Americanism,  especially  as  applied  to  our  immigrant  citizens, 
will  constitute  a  beneficent  and  lasting  impression  of  the  preva- 
lent unpleasant  racial  emphasis.  Everywhere  we  see  patriotic 
men  and  women  lending  their  best  efforts  to  this  end.  The  setting 
aside  of  the  last  Fourth  of  July  as  "Americanization  Day",  the 
added  dignity  and  solemnity  given  to  naturalization,  the  organiza- 
tion of  classes  for  foreigners  in  civics  and  citizenship,  the  forma- 
tion of  societies,  of  which  the  IsTational  Americanization  Commit- 
tee is  the  foremost,  to  train  our  immigrants  into  loyal  citizens, 
and  lastly  the  ISTational  Conference  on  Immigration  and  Ameri- 
canization under  the  auspices  of  the  former  committee  are  all 
processes  in  this  work  of  racial  fusion  and  harmony.  This  move- 
ment aims  to  make  America  the  home  of  a  unified  people  instead 
of  the  asylum  of  motley  nationalities. 

In  the  Immigrants  in  America  Review  of  June  we  find  that 
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Americanization  ''is  to  give  the  immigrant  the  best  America  has 
to  offer  and  to  retain  for  America  the  best  in  the  immigrant." 
This  definition,  although  all-inclusive,  is  fully  in  accord  with 
the  views  of  some  of  our  eminent  educators  who  have  given  the 
problem  of  Americanization  some  thought.  Mr.  Claxton,  Federal 
Commissioner  of  education  says:  "For  the  enrichment  of  our 
national  life  as  well  as  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  ir-di- 
viduals  we  must  respect  their  (the  immigrants')  ideals  and  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  all  of  the  best  of  the  Old  World  life  they 
bring  with  them.  We  must  not  attempt  to  destroy  and  remake — 
we  can  only  transform.  Kacial  and  national  virtues  must  not  be 
thoughtlessly  exchanged  for  American  vices."  Mr.  John  H. 
Haaren,  Associate  Superintendent  of  New  York  City  Schools, 
says:  "The  things  of  the  higher  kind — the  spirituality,  the  rev- 
erence for  authority,  the  love  of  art  and  music, — are  valuable  to 
soften  the  materialism  that  has  accompanied  our  great  advance  in 
prosperity,  and  they  should  not  be  crushed  out  in  the  attempt  to 
remake  the  immigrant." 

This  definition  of  Americanization  given  in  The  Immigrants 
in  America  Review,  supported  as  we  have  seen  by  great  authori- 
ties, should  be  considered  as  the  end  to  which  all  means  of  Amer- 
icanization must  be  directed  and  tested.  Our  social  workers  and 
educators  must  have  this  definition  in  mind  in  order  that  they 
may  give  the  immigrant  the  best  America  has  to  offer,  and  to  re- 
tain for  America  the  best  in  the  immigrant.  For  the  purpose  of 
our  present  discussion  we  shall  treat  of  the  Americanization  of 
immigrant  children  only. 

Let  us  then,  without  prejudice,  subject  our  American  institu- 
tions which  help  us  in  this  work  of  Americanization  to  the  acid 
test  of  the  above  definition.  The  factors  of  the  American  eii- 
vironment  of  immigrant  children  are:  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, popular  amusements,  newspapers,  social  centers,  libraries, 
and  the  public  schools.  Will  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
immigrant  children  give  them  "the  best  that  America  has  to  offer 
and  retain  for  America  the  best  in  the  immigrant?"  Sometimes 
it  may,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  derogatory  to  the  develop- 
ment of  good  American  citizenship.  The  immigrants  are  huddled 
together  and  come  very  little  in  contact  with  people  outside  their 
own  nationality.      They  are  clannish,   and  look  with   suspicion 
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upon  any  one  of  their  fellows  who  leaves  the  ^^Ghetto"  or  '^little 
Italy"  for  more  suitable  quarters.  An  Americanized  immigrant 
told  the  writer  that  he  was  scolded  by  his  countrymen  because  he 
moved  out  of  the  immigrant  quarter.  '^You  are  ashamed  of  your 
countrymen;  it  is  your  duty  to  live  among  your  own  people  and 
not  to  move  out  among  strangers,'^  they  told  him.  The  writer  has 
lived  in  the  immigrant  quarters  for  many  years,  and  unfortu- 
nately can  find  there  little  of  Americanism.  The  poorly  lighted 
and  paved  streets,  the  miserable  back  yards  and  alleys,  and  the 
general  atmosphere  of  neglect — many  times  not  the  fault  of  the 
immigrant  residents  but  of  our  apathetic  lawgivers — are  condu- 
cive to  physical  and  moral  vegetation.  Alas,  even  their  Old 
World  ideals  which  they  brought  with  them  are  being  lost  in  the 
feverish  hubbub  for  materialism  so  characteristic  of  America. 
Under  these  circumstances  immigrant  children  can  never  get  in 
their  vicinity  American  manners  and  refinement. 

Again,  popular  amusements,  the  "movies"  the  cheap  "shows" 
are  not  ideally  American.  The  newspapers  ?  We  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  usual  sensational  journal  which  the  immigrant  child 
will  most  likely  get  is  short  of  the  required  standard.  The  social 
centers  are  as  yet,  in  the  stage  of  experimentation;  the  future 
must  demonstrate  their  efiicacy.  The  libraries  are  a  great  educa- 
tional force,  and  to  their  credit  it  must  be  said  that  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  they  have  "yielded 
to  a  period  of  direct  community  service,"  but  according  to  the 
same  report  they  reach  comparatively  few.  The  influence  of  our 
libraries  in  the  work  of  Americanism  is  as  yet  slight. 

Then,  by  the  process  of  elimination  the  public  school  is  the 
only  force  which  may  truly  conform  to  our  rigid  rule.  The  writer 
who  himself  entered  the  public  school  as  a  foreigner  in  the  "un- 
graded class"  or  "C  class,"  as  known  in  ^ew  York,  has  by  his 
own  experience  and  observation  felt  and  observed  the  wonderful 
work  of  our  public  schools,  the  pillar  of  our  democracy.  It  is  in 
our  common  schools  that  the  process  of  Americanization  is  kept 
at  white  heat,  and  if  the  other  forces  in  this  process  are  to  aid  in 
this  work  it  must  be  only  through  the  influence,  the  guidance  of 
our  schools.  However,  if  the  schools  are  to  become  a  still  greater 
instrument  in  this  mission  we  must  settle  certain  mooted  ques- 
tions.    In  the  spirit  of  friendly  co-operation  let  us  examine  a  few 
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problems  relating  to  our  public  school  system  as  a  tool  of  Amer- 
icanizing the  immigrant  children.  The  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems must  fall  upon  the  noble  men  and  women  who  are  trying  to 
save  the  immigrant  children  for  America. 

What  shall  our  public-spirited  men  and  women  say  to  the  teach- 
ing of  a  foreign  language  in  our  schools  ?  In  a  certain  city  with  a 
large  foreign  population,  German  is  taught  in  one  part  of  the  city, 
Polish  in  another  part,  Italian  in  still  another,  and  the  Greeks 
and  Jews  have  several  times  petitioned  the  School  Board  to  have 
their  respective  languages  also  taught  in  the  public  schools.  A 
Chicago  teacher  once  said  that  if  the  language  of  the  immigrant 
children  will  help  draw  them  to  our  schools,  then  let  us  teach  it 
because  the  foreign  children  will  come  in  as  different  nationalities 
with  different  languages  and  will  go  out  one  nationality  with  one 
language.  Then,  the  language  of  the  immigrant  is  a  "drawing 
card,"  a  bait,  so  to  speak,  to  catch  the  unsuspecting  children  in 
the  net  of  our  public  schools,  and  as  soon  as  they  enter  we  give 
them  a  good  dose  of  Americanism  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  foreign  language.  The  situation  is  then  thus,  the  teacher 
teaching  the  foreign  language  who  is  usually  of  the  same  nation- 
ality unconsciously  inspires  the  children  with  the  government, 
history  and  glories  found  in  the  literature  of  the  respective  for- 
eign country,  whereas  the  other  teachers  inspire  the  children  with 
our  history  and  our  government.  The  child  is  then  in  a  perplexed 
state  of  mind ;  he  finds  that  his  home  influences  and  one  teacher 
pull  him  away  from,  while  all  the  other  teachers  draw  him  towards, 
America.  Such  a  condition  develops  a  divided  allegiance  which 
in  similar  circumstances  to  the  present  is  dangerous  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic. 

Also,  does  not  the  fact  that  German  is  taught  in  our  public 
schools  in  one  part  of  the  city,  Polish  in  another  part,  Italian  in 
another  part,  and  possibly  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  still  another — 
does  not  that  fact  show  that  there  is  a  division  in  our  ranks? 
Foreign  languages,  no  doubt,  are  an  academic  and  cosmopolitan 
medium,  but  the  proper  place  for  them  is  in  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  where  all  languages  are  offered  to  all,  and  not  each 
language  to  one  particular  nationality.  Let  us  remember  that 
language  is  the  strongest  factor  of  national  and  racial  identity, 
and  it  is  that,  more  than  anything  else,  that  segregates  each  par- 
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ticular  nationality  and  separates  them  from  each  other.  What 
has  become  of  the  beautiful  ideal  of  the  "melting  pot"  ?  The 
recognition  of  one  national  language  is  a  tie  that  has  bound  us 
together.  The  writer  is  "strictly  neutral.''  Let  those  who  know 
ponder  and  for  the  sake  of  America  solve  the  problem. 

The  next  question  that  we  must  face  is  that  of  the  regulated 
course  of  study.  Shall  the  well-bred  American  children  coming 
from  homes  of  plenty  and  satisfaction  and  the  children  of  immi- 
grants coming  from  homes  many  times  of  want  and  deprivation 
with  customs  and  ideals  radically  different  from  those  of  Ameri- 
ca— shall  these  two  different  elements  have  the  same  curriculum? 
Will  a  course  of  study  which  suits  a  school  situated  in  a  fashion- 
able American  neighborhood  suit  also  a  school  of  the  immigrant 
section  ?  The  school  of  xYmerican  neighborhood  has  but  one  type 
of  national  ideals,  but  the  school  of  the  immigrant  quarter  has 
conflicting  national  ideals.  The  object,  the  sino  qua  non  of  all 
education — the  development  of  not  merely  a  static,  but  a  dynamic 
and  aggressive  patriotism — should  be  the  same  in  all  schools,  but 
the  modus  operandi  must  be  different. 

Suppose  the  educators  agree  that  the  course  of  study  as  far  as 
the  immigrant  children  are  concerned  needs  to  be  sifted,  what 
shall  we  designate  as  chaff  and  what  as  wheat?  Mr.  Claxton, 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Education,  says:  "JSTo  systematic  effort 
has  ever  been  made  to  work  out  the  best  methods,  therefore,  we 
have  little  definite  usable  knowledge  of  the  varying  characteris- 
tics of  the  several  races.  We  are  ignorant  even  of  the  surest  and 
quickest  way  to  teach  them  to  speak  and  understand  English.  To 
work  out  the  several  phases  of  this  vital  problem  of  the  education 
of  immigrants  and  their  children  should  be  the  task  of  this  bu- 
reau, and  the  bureau  will  gladly  undertake  it  whenever  sufficient 
funds  are  made  available  for  that  purpose."  The  writer  is  not  an 
educator,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  authority  as  to  what  this 
"surest  and  quickest  way"  should  be ;  he  is  only  a  recently  Ameri- 
canized immigrant  himself.  But  if  we  are  to  make  the  full  use 
of  our  public  schools  in  this  work  of  Americanization,  and  if  we 
are  to  make  them  the  great  instrument  of  American  ideals  that 
they  should  be,  a  definite  policy  must  be  adopted.  In  this  work 
we  need  the  co-operation  of  all. 

Then,  the  problem  of  the  private  schools,  parochial  or  other- 
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wise,  compels  our  attention.  That  this  problem  is  of  wide  im- 
port and  deserves  our  closest  scrutiny,  may  be  seen,  for  example, 
in  the  fact  that  in  one  large  city  with  a  large  foreign  population 
more  than  one  child  out  of  every  three  attending  school  attends 
a  private  school.  Furthermore,  if  we  say  that  the  proper  place 
for  immigrant  children  to  develop  that  spirit  of  American  cos- 
mopolitanism is  the  public  school,  because  private  schools  empha- 
size their  own  peculiar  secular,  racial,  or  class  consciousness,  then, 
our  investigation  must  also  embrace  the  "finishing"  school.  We 
shall  also  have  to  treat  with  the  "sheltered"  children  of  Ameri- 
can homes  who  attend  private  schools,  because  the  public  schools 
are  "too  coarse"  or  "too  common,"  even  if  their  fathers  were  bap- 
tized with  the  blood  of  the  Republic.  The  writer  believes  that 
Americanism  is  internationalism  nationalized,  and  that  the  proud 
title  of  American  should  be  bestowed  only  upon  him  who  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Americanism,  because  should  we  define 
an  American  by  birth  and  blood  only,  then  the  Indian  alone  is  a 
true  American.  With  the  belief  that  this  true  American  spirit 
must  be  acquired  from  the  public  schools  as  the  premise  of  our 
syllogism,  to  be  logical  our  conclusion  is  that  both  the  immigrant 
and  native  children  who  attend  private  schools  lack  that  liberality 
of  vision  which  our  public  schools  give.  If  this  want  on  the  part  of 
so  many  of  our  children,  augurs  threats  to  American  institutions, 
the  dire  prophecies  of  our  radicals  proclaim  the  latter  as  more 
menacing.  But  here  we  are  concerned  only  with  immigrant 
children. 

This  problem  is  indeed  complicated ;  we  cannot,  of  course,  force 
the  immigrant  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  public,  schools. 
Education  of  the  parents  in  regard  to  the  true  value  of  our  school 
system  would  no  doubt  help.  How  should  this  education  of  the 
immigrant  parents  be  carried  on  ?  Eight  here  is  some  more  food 
for  thought. 

^ow  we  are  confronted  with  even  a  more  serious  situation. 
Educators  and  social  workers  agree  that  Americanization  of  the 
children  causes  the  breaking  up  of  many  an  immigrant  home.  The 
Americanized  children  lose  respect  for  their  immigrant  parents 
who,  being  occupied  all  day  in  the  home  or  factory,  cannot  learn 
our  language  and  customs.  The  children  ridicule  their  parents 
and  consider  themselves  superior  to  them.     Jane  Addams  tells  a 
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story  about  a  Russian  Jewess  who  committed  suicide  because  she 
was  ashamed  to  present  her  scholarly  but  newly  immigrated 
father  to  her  betrothed,  a  young  man  of  Jewish- American  parent- 
age with  no  particular  merits.  A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  tells  of  an 
immigrant  boy  who  told  the  workers  of  a  settlement  not  to  come  to 
his  home  because  his  mother  was  a  "greenhorn",  but  the  boy's 
opinion  of  his  mother  soon  changed  when  he  saw  her  teaching  the 
"ladies"  how  to  make  baskets.  This  absence  of  mutual  under- 
standing in  the  immigrant  home  results  in  discord  and  strife,  and 
is  a  bitter  tragedy  of  immigrant  life  in  America.  This  lack  of 
family  co-operation  together  with  the  failure  of  immigrant  chil- 
dren to  judge  proper  values  has  led  to  the  prevalence  of  crime 
among  the  children  of  immigrant  parents.  ^ 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Immigration 
Commission  has  forever  laid  the  bugaboo  that  our  immigrants 
are  more  addicted  to  crime  than  natives.  It  reports  that  the 
percentage  of  crime  among  the  foreign-born  is  even  less  than 
among  natives,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  for- 
eign parents  are  more  addicted  to  crime  than  the  children  of 
natives.  Again,  the  same  Commission  reports  that  the  particu- 
lar crimes  which  are  peculiar  to  immigrants  do  not  characterize 
their  delinquent  children,  and  that  the  crimes  of  wayward  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parentage  are  not  of  a  special  brand,  but  are 
similar  to  those  committed  by  the  criminal  element  of  our  native 
population.  These  facts  prove  that  the  native  children  of  our 
immigrants,  after  losing  the  ideals  of  their  immigrant  par- 
ents, zealously  imitate  our  American  vices.  It  is,  then,  with  re- 
luctance that  we  confess  that  our  American  influences  have  not 
been  wholly  for  the  good.  In  this  havoc  of  the  general  morale  of 
second  immigrant  generations  the  wrecking  of  the  immigrant  home 
is  probably  the  greatest  single  factor.  If  the  public  schools  are  to 
be  the  great  force  for  good  citizenship,  they  must  bring  harmony 
and  unity  into  the  family. 

There  are  two  means  by  which  harmony  may  be  established  in 
the  immigrant  home.  One  way  is  to  educate  the  parents  so  that 
their  children  may  not  be  ashamed  of  them;  another  way  is  to 
inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  children  a  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  their  parents  and  a  proper  adjustment  of  values.  The  first 
method   has   almost   insurmountable  barriers.      Immigrant  men 
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and  women  working  all  day  in  shop  and  home,  many  of  them  il- 
literate and  unschooled  and  unable  even  to  speak  our  language,  can- 
not very  well  be  educated  and  made  over  again.  As  to  the  second 
method,  the  teacher  herself  must  necessarily  understand  the  sit- 
uation and  sympathize  with  the  immigrants  in  their  tragic  cir- 
cumstances. In  a  personal  interview  with  the  writer,  the  head 
resident  of  a  settlement  in  a  congested  district  remarked:  "The 
teachers  of  the  neighborhood  school  complain  to  me  that  the  chil- 
dren are  unclean.  They  tell  me  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  teach 
such  children;  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  children  are  dirty 
not  by  nature  but  through  ignorance.  A  little  talk  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  on  the  value  of  open  windows,  airy  clothes  closets, 
fresh  air,  and  the  like  would  do  away  with  many  difficulties."  It 
is  the  same  story  of  lack  of  mutual  understanding  and  sympathetic 
co-operation.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  question  which  is  really 
an  imperative  problem  for  solution. 

Is  the  average  American  teacher  capable  of  understanding  the 
immigrant  situation  and  the  suffering,  ideals,  and  hopes  of  our 
newcomers  ?  Is  she  in  a  position  to  understand  "the  spirituality, 
the  reverence  for  authority,  and  the  love  of  art  and  music"  which 
"are  valuable  to  soften  the  materialism  that  has  accompanied  our 
great  advance  in  prosperity?"  That  native  idealism  which,  if 
properly  matured  by  American  sponsors  and  robed  in  the  vest- 
ments of  American  civilization,  gives  us  our  Mary  Antins,  our 
Jacob  Riises,  our  Mitrie  Rihbanys — ^must  not  be  crushed  or  ex- 
changed for  American  vices.  Our  teachers  as  well  as  our  normal 
schools  and  colleges  must  realize  their  great  mission  and  must 
adopt  policies  to  suit  needed  exigencies,  and  in  these  reforms 
American  public  opinion  must  hold  them  to  rigid  account. 

A  certain  normal  school  which  the  writer  attended  graduates 
teachers  reaching  to  the  hundreds  every  year,  and  in  solemn  seri- 
ousness it  must  be  said  that  fully  sixty  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
are  unconscious  of  the  moving  forces  about  them;  many  of  them 
are  ignorant  even  of  the  existence  of  an  immigration  problem. 
These  students  did  not  have  any  joy  in  the  study  of  social  sciences, 
and  did  not  feel  the  sublimity  of  man's  supreme  struggles;  their 
lives  were  centered  around  trivial  activities.  Yet,  many  of  these 
graduates  will  have  to  lead  the  bewildered  children  of  our  immi- 
grants from  the  microcosm  of  the  public  school  to  our  complex 
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American  cosmos.  Also,  in  the  same  normal  school  the  head  of 
the  social  science  department  told  the  writer  that  great  effort  was 
spent  in  convincing  the  authorities  to  make  the  study  of  sociology 
a  required  subject  in  the  teacher's  course.  Even  as  late  as  1910 
we  find  that  sociology — '^the  master  science  in  the  group  of  social 
sciences" — was  being  taught  in  only  40  out  of  196  normal  schools. 
The  first  three  normal  schools  which  included  sociology  in  their 
curriculums  are  the  state  normal  school  at  Winona,  Minn.,  under 
Mr.  Manfred  J.  Holmes,  the  state  normal  school  at  Valley  City, 
!N".  D.,  under  Mr.  J.  M.  Gillette,  and  the  state  normal  school  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  Mr.  W.  H.  Cheever.  These  three  normal 
schools  as  well  as  twenty-five  others,  are  all  in  the  northwestern 
and  north  central  states.  Up  to  1910  the  states  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  where  the  problem  of  immigration  is  intensified  had  only 
four  schools — three  in  Massachusetts  and  one  in  'New  York — 
teaching  sociology.  This  neglect  was  also  recognized  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  social  science  department.  As  the  problems  re- 
sulting from  immigration  are  essentially  social,  we  must  acquaint 
our  prospective  teachers  with  the  organization  and  development 
of  society.  A  generation  that  will  more  and  more  recognize  the 
apotheosis  of  man  must  know  the  basic  laws  of  human  growth 
and  decay.  A  certain  professor  said  that  mediocrity  is  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  a  democracy,  but  mediocrity  and  teaching  American- 
ism go  ill  together.  Americanism,  per  se,  is  something  higher 
than  mediocrity.  The  teachers  of  immigrant  children  must  not  be 
mediocre;  they  must  be  experts. 

Our  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  must  produce  teachers 
of  strong  personality  and  broad  human  sympathies.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  social  sciences  is  essential.  Teachers  must  be  made 
to  understand  the  feelings,  the  hardships,  the  suffering  of  immi- 
grant children.  Above  all,  they  must  possess  a  clear  view  of 
Americanism  to  the  end  that  the  public  schools  may  become  a 
still  greater  moulding  factor  in  the  American  crucible  and  a 
still  greater  force  in  the  peaceful  approachment  of  peoples  in 
America.  These  special  qualifications  of  teachers  as  well  as  the 
other  subjects  indicated  in  this  article,  bring  us  to  the  necessity 
of  having  a  special  training  for  teachers  of  our  immigrant  chil- 
dren.    This  is  the  crux  of  the  situation.     What  shall  constitute 
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this  special  training  is  a  subject  that  needs  a  special  and  more 

detailed  treatment. 

****** 

The  writer  humbly  bids  the  forbearance  of  our  educators.  While 
he  was  once  reading  an  essay  on  the  duty  of  the  schools  in  the  in- 
ternational peace  movement  the  writer  was  asked  by  a  prospective 
teacher  whether  he  expected  to  teach  school  and  when  he  answred 
in  the  negative  he  was  told  "to  mind  his  own  business."  The 
writer  may  not  "meddle  in  some  one  else's  business,"  but  he  can- 
not like  an  ostrich,  bury  his  face  in  the  sand  not  to  see  the  threat- 
ening danger.  Like  true  friends  we  must  see  both  our  virtues 
and  our  faults.  The  writer  reasserts  his  appreciation  of  the  noble 
work  in  Americanization  done  for  him  and  his  like  by  social 
workers  and  educators.  In  the  spirit  of  a  friendly  co-worker 
and  not  as  a  critic  he  wishes  to  arouse  discussion  and  action  along 
those  lines.  Shall  we  give  occasion  for  clouds  to  rise  on  our  far 
social  horizon  ?  Let  us  trust  that  a  realization  of  this  great  work 
will  stimulate  the  noble  people  to  greater  toil  and  stir  them  on  to 
greater  effort.  This  work  is,  as  present  circumstances  have  shown, 
for  the  cake  of  permanency  and  stability  of  our  Republic,  not  only 
a  necessity,  but  the  sacred  duty  of  us  all. 


Outline  Study  of  Cicero's  Defense  of  the 
Proposed  Manilian  Law* 

66  B.  C,  spring  or  early  summer. 

SUPEEINTENDENT  A.  T.  SuTTON,  ChELAN,  WASHINGTON. 

Cicero's  age,  40. 
Pompey's  age,  40. 

Delivered  by  Cicero,  a  praetor,  from  the  rostra  to  the  Roman 
citizens  assembled  in  the  Forum, 

A,     To  the  people. 

1.  Introduction. 
a.     Chapter  I. 

I.     I  appreciate  the  honor  of  addressing  you  from  a 
place  where  none  but  the  most  eminent  ought  to 
stand. 
II.     Why  I  have  not  ascended  the  rostra  before. 

2.  Body  of  the  oration. 

a.     Discussion  of  the  situation:  Chapters  II-IX. 
I.     Chapters  II-VII. 

(A)     Character  of  the  war  in  the  Asiatic  provinces. 

(1)  It  is  a  defense  of  pecuniary  as  well  as  of 
national  honor. 

^(B)     The  people  demand  that  Pompey  take  Lucul- 
lus'  place. 

(C)  Character  of  the  war  in  detail. 

(1)     Glory,  friends,  and  revenue  at  stake. 

(2)  Mithridates:  recollection  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Romans  in  Asia. 

(D)  Allies  desire  Pompey  sent  to  them. 

(E)  It  is  Rome's  duty  to  defend  her  sources  of 

revenue  and  her  dependencies. 
II.     Chapters  VIII,  IX. 

(A)     Magnitude  of  the  war. 

•For  similar  Outlines  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  the  Catillnlan  Orations 
by  the  same  author  see  Education  for  Nov.,  1914,  Feb..  March,  May,  October, 
December,  1915,  and  September,  1916.  Attention  is  called  to  an  error  in  the 
title  of  the  Outline  printed  in  September  Education,  which  should  have  read: 
"Cicero's  Second.  Third  and  Fourth  Catilinian  Orations." 
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J[B)     Tribute  to  Lucullus:  why  he  did  not  close  the 

war. 
(C)     Defeat  of  our  veteran  army, 
b.     Panegyric  on  Pompey:  chapters  X,  XXII. 
I.     Chapter  X. 

(A)     Pompey's  military  skill  and  experience. 
II.     Chapters  XI-XIV. 

(A)     All  the  warlike  virtues  are  found  in  Pompey. 
in.     Chapters  XY-XYI. 

(A)  His  personal  influence. 

(B)  Can  you  hesitate  to  appoint  him  to  conduct  the 

war? 
IV.     Chapter  XVII-XIX. 

(A)  On    Hortentius'    subjection  to  the    Manilian 

Law: 

"The  power  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  one  in- 

dividual.'^ 

(1)  Affairs  before  the  passage  of  the  Gabinian 
Law. 

(2)  Kesult  of  its  operation. 

(B)  Cicero  favors  the  appointment  of  Gabinius  as 

Pompey's  lieutenant. 
Y.     Chapters   XX-XXIII. 

j^A)     Catulus'  objection:  "If  all  hope  is  in  Pompey 
what  would  we  do  if  something  befell  him?" 

(B)  The  extraordinary  powers  with  which  he  al- 

ready has  been  invested. 

(C)  The  necessity  of  sending  a  man  like  Pompey 

to  the  Asiatic  war. 

(1)  Our  unpopularity  among  foreign  nations. 

(2)  Do  not  hesitate  to  entrust  anything  to  Pom- 

pey. 

3.     Conclusion. 

a.     Chapter  XXIY. 

I.     I  praise  the  law  of  Caius  Manlius. 
II.     I  devote  all  my  ability  to  the  carrying  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

(A)     I  plead  this  case,  not  for  my  selfish  interest 
but  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  republic. 


A  Comparison  between  Shakespeare's  ^^  Romeo 

and  Juliet"  and  Brooke's  ^^  Romeus 

and  Juliet" 

Eleanok   W.    Thomas,   Head   of   English   Department, 
St.   Mary's   School,   Kaleigh,   'N.    C. 

|jimmmiiDminiiiiiit|jjj^  truth  that  "great  poets  do  not  invent  their  own 
I  nr^  j  myths"  is  hardly  more  applicable  to  the  writers  of 
I  I  I  Greek  tragedy  confined  as  they  were  to  heroic 
I  I    legend  than  to  Shakespeare,  whose  subject  matter 

^imiiiuimaiiiiuiiiiiicl  could  be  whatever  men  did,  thought,  or  imagined. 
I  I   "We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  he  used  now  an 

I  I    old  play,  now  a  prose  romance,  and  now  a  poem  as 

♦"' "D»"«"""«*   the  source  of  his  incidents,  his  power  not  being  in 

his  invention  but  in  his  imagination,  his  interpretation  of  the 
story,  his  vitalizing  of  the  characters,  his  strength,  charm,  and 
fitness  of  phrase.  So  it  was  with  that  first  tragedy  of  his,  the 
tragedy  of  the  heedless  passion  of  ardent  youth — "Romeo  and 
Juliet" ;  its  source  was  an  old  story  in  verse  and  in  spite  of 
faults  in  the  manner  of  its  telling,  an  interesting  and  pathetic  story 
it  is.  "No  wonder  Shakespeare  seized  upon  it  as  fulfilling  that 
first  requirement  of  a  successful  play — a  strong  and  sufficient 
story — one  likely  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  theatrical  audience. 
Closely,  however,  as  the  great  dramatist  seems  on  first  reading 
to  have  followed  the  poem,  how  different  is  his  conception  of  the 
story,  and  how  skillful  and  correct  the  changes  whereby  the 
loosely  knit  narrative  becomes  the  swiftly-moving,  compact  drama. 
He  had  before  him  the  task  of  transforming  a  poem  following 
the  methods  of  the  Elizabethan  romance — prolix,  full  of  descrip- 
tion of  scene  and  character,  stuffed  with  comment  and  with  long 
speeches  moralizing  or  artificial,  observing  loosely  a  chronological 
order  with  little  foreshadowing  of  events,  and  practically  halved 
by  the  death  of  Tybalt — into  a  drama  in  which  there  is  such 
unity  and  logical  coherence  that  the  result  is  dreaded  from  the 
first  and  the  audience  is  ever  expectant  of  ensuing  events,  which 
follow  quickly  one  upon  the  other,  a  drama  where  we  see  char- 
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acters  drawn  with  psychological  veracity  and  are  spectators  of 
the  clash  of  human  wills  with  circumstances  not  to  be  overcome. 
The  questions  that  arise  are:  What  specific  changes  did  Shakes- 
peare make,  and  for  what  specific  reasons  ?  Why  did  he  retain 
certain  apparently  improbable  or  inartistic  features  of  the  old 
narrative  ? 

The  most  obvious  difference  in  the  drama  and  the  poem  is  that 
in  time,  the  nine  months  of  the  latter  being  reduced  to  five  days. 
This  acceleration  of  events  is  in  accordance  with  Shakespeare's 
conception  here  of  youthful  passion:  "all  is  youth  and  spring — 
it  is  youth  with  its  follies,  its  virtues,  its  precipitancies,  it  is 
spring  with  its  odors,  flowers,  and  transiency: — the  same  feeling 
commences,  goes  through,  and  ends  the  play" :  the  love  is 
"too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden; 

Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 

Ere  one  can  say  ^It  lightens\" 
The  tragedy  is  deepened,  emotion  purified  by  the  brevity  of  the 
love,  and  furthermore  the  story  adapted  to  hearers  in  a  theatre, 
rather  than  readers  in  a  library. 

The  First  Act. 
The  prologues  of  the  two  authors  suggest  another  contrast  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  myth.     Brooks  summarizes  a  story  of 
love,  marriage,  separation,  and  tragic  death  with  never  a  word  of 
the  cause  of  the  tragedy — the  feud  between  two  families.  Shakes- 
peare emphasizes  the  enmity  of  the  two  houses,  from  which 
"A  pair  of  star-crossed  lovers  take  their  life; 
Whose  misadventured  piteous  overthrows 
Do  with  their  death  bury  their  parents  strife." 
"The  two  hours'  traffic"  of  his  stage  is  of  a  passion  death- 
marked  by  hatred  from  its  birth — "an  inevitable  tragedy."    This, 
then,  is  the  idea  for  impressing  which  he  invents  the  opening 
scene.    In  the  poem,  there  is  at  the  beginning  a  general  account  of 
the  feud,  to  which  attention,  except  for  one  brief  reference,  is  not 
again  directed  until  after  Romeus  and  Juliet  have  been  married 
several  months.     In  the  theatre,  the  spectators  remember  only 
what  they  see,  and  therefore  Shakespeare,  who  must  impress  them 
with  the  cause  of  the  future  tragedy,  first  of  all  presents  to  them 
a  particular  brawl  wherein  even  the  servants  of  the  rival  houses 
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are  involved,  so  cankered  is  the  hate  of  the  masters,  and  also  gives 
motive  and  preparation  for  later  events  by  introducing  the  fiery 
Tybalt  as  party  in  the  strife.  The  poem  does  not  mention  Tybalt 
until  the  fray  in  which  he  dies.  Shakespeare  gives  further  signi- 
ficance to  what  is  to  occur  by  representing  the  Prince  as  pro- 
nouncing the  death  penalty  on  the  participants  in  any  possible 
future  disturbance.  Lady  Montague  naturally  thinks  at  once  of 
her  son  Romeo,  and  in  sweetest  poetry  contrasting  with  the  pre- 
ceding lines  relating  the  quarrel,  we  are  told  of  the  heaviness  of 
that  son,  who  then  appears  and  confesses  to  Benvolio  his  love  for 
Rosaline.  The  dramatist  makes  here  a  striking  change  in  order. 
It  is  after  the  banishment  and  departure  of  the  Romeus  of  the 
poem  that  Paris  is  approached  by  Capulet  with  the  proposal  of 
marriage  to  Juliet ;  in  the  drama,'  it  is  before  Juliet  has  even  met 
Romeo  that  Earis  sues  for  her  hand  and  she  is  informed  of  his 
proposal.  To  make  Romeo's  going  to  the  house  of  his  foe  seem 
more  probable,  the  playwright  adds  the  incident  of  his  chance 
meeting  with  the  servant,  and  Benvolio's  inducement  that  he 
might  see  Rosaline  at  the  feast,  and  furthermore  gives  Romeo  the 
premonition  of  evil  to  come  from  the  daring  venture.  In  the 
account  of  the  feast,  Shakespeare  varies  from  his  original  in  iden- 
tifying the  Capulet  who  objects  to  the  .Montague's  presence  with 
Tybalt,  who  threatens  that  though  old  Capulet  protects  the  in- 
truder when  under  his  roof,  he — Tybalt — will  later  convert  the 
"now-seeming  sweet"  to  "bitter  gall."  The  poem  and  the  play 
agree  in  representing  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  falling  in  love  at 
first  sight,  but  in  the  poem  Juliet  almost  at  once  declares  her 
love  to  Romeo,  and  Mercutio  is  sitting  with  them  at  their  first 
meeting;  a  theatrical  audience  would  not  brook  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  presence  of  a  third  party.  The  young  couple  in 
the  drama  both  feel  that  it  portends  no  good  to  them  that  each 
loves  an  enemy.  In  this  first  act  Mercutio  assumes  far  more  im- 
portance than  he  does  in  the  poem ;  the  audience  must  be  prepared 
for  his  later  prominence  in  the  calamitous  dual,  and  must  be 
pleased  not  only  by  the  comic  relief  springing  from  the  presence 
of  the  nurse  and  servitors,  but  also  by  the  more  subtle  wit  and 
the  airy  fancy  of  this  chivalrous,  heedless,  loveable  creation  of 
Shakespeare's  imagination. 

Shakespeare,  then,  changed  the  earlier  incidents  of  the  story 
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and  the  order  of  events  for  sound  dramatic  reasons;  the  opening 
of  a  play  must  be  clear,  must  introduce  the  main  characters,  must 
present  the  elements  of  conflict,  tying  up  expectancy.  He  there- 
fore presents  the  street  brawl,  an  effect  of  hatred  "which  implies 
the  continuance  and  full  agency  of  its  cause" ;  the  stem  decision 
of  the  Prince,  the  defiant  attitude  of  Tybalt ;  the  plan  for  Juliet's 
marriage  with  Paris  along  with  or  precedent  to  the  love-at-first- 
sight  of  Komeo  and  Juliet,  so  that  the  audience  feels  with  the 
lovers  that  only  trouble  can  result  The  first  act  is  as  it  should  be 
in  drama  the  very  blood  and  bone  of  the  last  act. 

The  Balcony  Scene  and  the  Marriage. 

It  is  Shakespeare  who  in  the  second  act  heightens  the  dramatic 
effect  by  again  contrasting  the  jesting,  heartwhole  Mercutio  with 
the  lovers.  In  the  poem  the  lovers  for  weeks  endeavor  to  see  each 
other  again,  finally  succeeding,  and,  as  in  the  drama,  arranging 
marriage.  Drama,  however,  must  condense  and  suppress,  and 
therefore  Shakespeare  gives  us  no  lagging  scenes  of  growing  love, 
but  only  that  one  wonderful  scene  a  faire — the  moonlit  scene  in 
the  orchard.  It  tells  in  the  most  fitting  and  exquisite  poetry  all  that 
the  audience  wishes  to  know  of  the  depth  and  purity  of  the  pas- 
sion of  the  boy  and  girl,  of  the  joy  and  the  sweetness  of  their 
young  love,  and  also  of  the  thoughtless  swiftness  with  which  that 
love  will  be  sealed  by  marriage  vows. 

The  incidents  following  the  meeting  are  also  condehsed:  Friar 
Laurence  agrees  almost  at  once  to  performing  the  marriage  and 
even  before  the  ceremony  Romeo  has  provided  the  ladder  by  which 
he  will  ascend  to  Juliet.  The  reminiscences  of  the  nurse  Shakes- 
peare presented  as  happening  earlier  when  they  were  addressed, 
not  as  in  the  poem  to  Romeo,  but  to  Juliet  and  her  mother,  when 
they  did  not  interfere  with  such  rapid  advances  as  we  wish  after 
the  first  balcony  scene.  Again  he  introduces  Mercutio  and  Ben- 
volio  from  whom  we  hear  of  Tybalt's  challenge  to  Romeo — an  in- 
vention of  Shakespeare's  which  not  only  answers  the  former  ex- 
pectation of  the  audience  but  leads  to  continued  premonition  of 
trouble — a  feeling  the  audience  is  not  allowed  to  lose.  Brooke's 
long  account  of  the  marriage  accompanied  by  Friar  Laurence's 
sermon  on  conjugal  duty  is  replaced  by  another  obligatory  scene 
presenting  the  lovers  in  the  cell  and  Romeo  declaring: 
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"Come  what  sorrow  can 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight: 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words, 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare : 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine." 

The  Climax. 

Instead  of  even  suggesting  a  long  story  of  months  of  married  hap- 
piness, Shakespeare  tremendously  increases  the  dramatic  eifect  by 
accelerating  events  so  that  it  is  just  after  the  audience  has  seen 
the  marriage  about  to  take  place  that  there  follows  the  fray,  in 
which  Romeo  kills  Tybalt  and  is  himself  exiled.  Into  the  combat 
the  dramatist  introduces  Mercutio,  Mercutio  who  has  already  won 
the  favor  of  the  onlookers  and  who  cannot  but  accept  the  dare  of 
"the  good  king  of  cats"  who  fights  by  rules.  It  is,  then,  not  in 
anger  at  insult  to  himself  as  in  the  poem,  but  in  revenge  for  the 
the  death  of  that  gallant  spirit,  hurt  through  Romeo's  interven- 
tion, that  the  unhappy  bridegroom  throws  away  respective  levity 
and  strikes  what  he  knows  and  what  the  audience  knows  is  in- 
deed a  dolorous  stroke,  for  had  not  the  Prince  already  decreed 
death  for  such  an  offence  as  his  ?  And  it  is  Lady  Capulet,  the 
mother  of  the  new  made  bride,  who  calls  for  the  death  sentence 
against  the  young  husband.  How  much  have  the  few  variations 
added  to  the  probability  and  to  the  meaning  of  the  scene.  Again, 
the  great  dramatist  is  still  thinking  of  the  interest,  of  the  arous- 
ing of  the  pity  of  the  spectators  when  directly  after  they  have 
heard  the  doom  of  banishment  pronounced  on  Romeo,  he  intro- 
duces that  scene  of  his  own  invention — Juliet  once  more  in  her 
balcony,  but  this  time  waiting  in  quivering  delight  the  coming  of 
her  husband,  and  invoking  the  gentle,  civil,  loving  night  to  bring 
him  to  her.  And  what  breaks  upon  her  happy  dream?  The 
news  that  Romeo  has  killed  her  kinsman  and  is  banished,  not 
from  a  six  months'  wife  who  has  had  some  joy  of  her  contract, 
but  from  the  expectant  bride  of  three  hours.  Then  after  we  know 
that  husband  and  wife  will  meet,  Shakespeare  presents  to  us 
Capulet  and  Paris  arranging  for  the  early  marriage  of  the  latter 
and  Juliet.  Curiosity  in  the  outcome  is  thus  made  greater. 
Imagine  the  interest  of  the  first  spectators  of  the  play ! 
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The  theatre  would  not  tolerate  the  long  conversation  of  Brooke^s 
lovers  on  the  eve  of  separation,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier 
scene  of  betrothal  in  the  moonlight,  the  playwright  puts  before  us 
only  what  is  needed  and  all  that  is  needed:  the  brief  scene  of 
parting  highly  wrought  with  an  emotion  held  in  check  but  find- 
ing outlet  in  the  inspired  language  of  loveliest  poetry,  and  ending 
with  expressions  of  sorrow  and  dread  of  impending  evil.  Then 
the  expected  happens,  and  marriage  with  Paris  is  urged  upon 
Juliet.     Here  Shakespeare  departs  but  little  from  Brooke. 

Brooke  follows  Romeo  into  his  banishment  to  Mantua  and  rep- 
resents him  as  still  raving  in  despair.  Such  a  scene  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  story,  and,  given  compression  of  time,  impossible  here. 
Aside  from  changes  having  to  do  with  character,  the  next  change 
Shakespeare  makes  is  in  Juliet's  drinking  of  the  potion.  In  the 
earlier  story  she  drinks  suddenly,  in  fear  that  she  will  not  do  it 
at  all;  here,  after  conjuring  up  as  in  the  poem  the  horrors  of  the 
charnel  house,  she  swallows  the  narcotic  in  a  fit  of  fear  lest  Ty- 
balt harm  Romeo  in  the  tomb,  and  she  not  be  there  to  help. 
Shakespeare  passes  more  swiftly  than  Brooke  over  the  accidents 
which  prevent  the  Friar's  plan  from  working  successfully,  al- 
though even  if  he  had  not  done  so,  we  would  feel  that  if  the  letter 
should  reach  Romeo  in  time,  something  else  would  interpose  to 
forestall  a  happy  reunion. 

The  Catastrophe. 

The  bringing  of  Paris  into  the  final  scene  lends  interest  and 
pathos  to  his  character,  and  he  with  his  purpose  of  nightly 
strewing  flowers  and  shedding  tears  over  Juliet's  tomb  is  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  desperate  Romeo,  who  has  come  there  to  die. 
The  death  of  Paris  rounds  out  the  history  of  the  important  char- 
acters. Romeo's  final  speech  is  far  finer  than  that  assigned  by 
Brooke,  more  delicate,  yet  more  imaginative  and  genuinely  im- 
passioned. 

Shakespeare  no  doubt  retains  the  Friar's  retelling  of  the  story 
out  of  deference  to  his  audience ;  the  exposition  explains  events  to 
any  who  had  not  understood  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  tragic  rather  than  happy  ending  of  the  story,  such  an  ending 
as  some  gave  it,  for  it  would  be  wholly  contrary  to  Shakespeare's 
interpretation  of  the  tale — a  story  of  a  love  to  which  hatred  and 
death  laid  siege,  making  it: 
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"Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream: 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  ^Behold' ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up; 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion/' 

Brooke  and  Shakespeare  veraciously  presented  so  bright  a  thing 
as  not  being  able  to  endure  in  a  world  where  there  was  so  much 
to  do  with  hate  that  only  its  sacrifice  could  extinguish  enmity. 

Changes  in  Characterization. 

Besides  the  changes  and  additions  which  relate  more  particu- 
larly to  the  needs  of  theatrical  effect  and  dramatic  structure, 
Shakespeare  made  others  in  characterization.  The  nurse  no  doubt 
he  drew  largely  from  life,  though  Brooke  pictures  her  in  a  way 
similar  to  Shakespeare.  Drama,  however,  allows  the  latter  to 
present  her  more  truly  as  a  gross,  talkative  servant  than  was  pos- 
sible in  dignified  verse.  She  is  kept  prominent  by  Shakespeare 
not  only  because  she  is  useful  in  the  plot  and  a  true  type  of  hu- 
manity, but  also  because  she  amuses  the  audience.  Brooke  speaks 
of  Mercutio  as  having  an  "ice  cold  hand''  and  tells  us  that 

"he  was  courteous  of  his  speech  and  pleasant  of  device  * 
Even  as  a  lion  would  among  the  lambs  be  bold. 
Such  was  among  the  bashful  maids 
Mercutio  to  behold." 

From  such  a  suggestion,  Shakespeare  drew,  as  Dowden  well 
put  it,  "the  figure  of  this  brilliant  being,  who  though  with  wit 
running  beyond  what  is  becoming,  and  effervescent  animal  spirits, 
yet  acts  as  a  guardian  of  Eomeo  and  is  always  a  gallant  gentle- 
man." Shakespeare  used  Mercutio  as  a  helpful  actor  in  his  plot, 
but  his  presence  by  the  side  of  Komeo  furnishes  an  element  of 
contrast  in  which  the  play-goer  delights.  He  adds,  too,  brightness 
through  his  virile  personality  and  glancing  wit,  and  the  play  sad- 
dens after  he  dies,  jesting  to  the  end.  The  careless  bravery  and 
the  wit  of  Mercutio  pleased  Shakespeare's  audience,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  character  to  whom  was  assigned  so  many  lines 
was  fitted  to  some  particular  actor  in  Shakespeare's  company,  an 
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actor  who  would  be  pleased  at  the  opportunity  of  reciting  the 
Queen  Mab  speech,  a  speech  hardly  dramatic  in  character. 

Juliet  is  represented  as  only  fourteen  by  Shakespeare,  as  six- 
teen by  Brooke.  Perhaps  the  former  wished  to  accentuate  her 
youth  in  order  to  emphasize  the  development  wrought  by  intense 
experience.  Love  comes  to  her  only  prepared  for  by  her  mother's 
talk  of  marriage,  and  yet  child  as  she  is,  love  and  sorrow  trans- 
form her  into  a  woman.  The  delicacy  and  veracity  of  the  drawing 
of  her  character  is  increased  by  Shakespeare's  representing  her  as 
revealing  her  love  to  Romeo  accidentally.  That  love  once  revealed 
and  amply  returned  by  Romeo,  Juliet  is  too  earnest,  too  frank  to 
make  any  pretense,  but  gladly  gives  the  bounty  of  her  affection 
and  herself  speaks  directly  of  marriage.  Shakespeare  finds  this 
incident  in  the  original  and  he  retains  it  as  being  in  keeping 
with  Juliet's  character,  her  youth,  and  her  all-absorbing  passion. 
He  does  not  represent  her  as  harboring  the  doubts  of  Brooke's 
Juliet.  Later,  it  is  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  portrayal  that 
she  goes  to  the  cell  of  the  Friar  unwatched  and  how  much  she 
gains  in  our  esteem  when  instead  of  being  "the  wily  wench"  of 
Brooke  who  as  any  coquette  steals  young  Paris'  heart  in  order 
to  protect  her  own  maneuvres,  she  gives  him  no  word  of  encour- 
agement, "not  stepping  o'er  the  boimds  of  modesty."  Surely  this 
singleness  of  devotion  is  what  in  life  accompanies  a  love  that 
dares  death. 

Brooke  tells  us  when  he  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  story,  that 
Romeo  is  in  love  with  the  cold-hearted  Rosaline,  and  Shakespeare 
retains  this  incident.  It  is  true  to  human  nature  that  Romeo 
should  be  in  love  with  love  and  adoring  an  ideal  before  he  meets 
the  reality,  and  the  love  which  finds  response  possesses  his  being, 
and  he  is  no  longer  the  woeful  lover  "with  tears  augmenting  the 
fresh  morning  dew" — a  figure  so  familiar  to  the  Elizabethan — 
but  one  who  "stands  in  sudden  haste"  to  be  married,  and  of  whom 
Mercutio  says :  "Now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou  Romeo."  It 
is  consistent  with  his  character,  as  Shakespeare  conceives  it,  that 
before  he  sees  Juliet,  he  will  not  admit  that  he  might  find  one 
comparable  in  beauty  and  virtue  to  his  Rosaline,  such  a  one  as  he 
starts  out  to  seek  in  Brooke's  poem.  Shakespeare's  Romeo  is  able 
to  jest,  is  not  merely  a  passionate  lover  or  poetic  dreamer,  and  his 
direct  bearing  at  the  end  of  the  play  is  a  development  not  unnatu- 
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ral  under  their  influence  of  sorrow.  Shakespeare  has,  therefore, 
in  the  interests  of  truth,  consistency,  nobility,  changed  the  char- 
acters of  the  hero  and  heroine  as  he  found  them,  and  has  made 
them  two  beings  more  fit  to  oppose  their  wills  to  those  hard  cir- 
cumstances, which  nevertheless  prove  unconquerable,  and  proving 
unconquerable  cause  the  tragedy  which  is  the  theme  of  what  the 
world  has  judged  the  classic  drama  of  ill-fated  young  love. 


Hamlet 

Thou  darling  of  the  world,  and  frolicsome, 

With  quips  and  jests,  which  fantasy  alarm, 

Born  for  the  flood  of  joy,  not  for  the  harm 

That  springs  from  others'  doings !    Hamlet,  come 

And  be  my  teacher  at  my  own  heart's  home, 

That  I  may  better  yet  appreciate 

The  divinity  of  thought.    For  now  my  fate 

Cries  out  and  truly  tells  me  that  the  sun 

Of  much  of  life's  experience  is  yours ; 

That  we  though  twain  have  much  in  unison. 

Away  with  remedies,  away  with  cures  1 

There  is  no  cure !    When  victory  is  won, 

'Tis  won  in  heaven — the  human  soul  endures, 

And  sweeps  in  splendor  toward  the  shining  sun. 

— Daniel  Hugh  Vekdee. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

A  thoughtful  reading  of  some  good  pedagogical  literature  is  an 
ever  present  duty,  not  to  sa}^  privilege,  of  every  earnest  teacher.  We 
fear  that  it  it  a  duty  which  is  more  or  less  neglected.  What  kind  of 
service  should  we  expect  of  a  physician  who  was  not  also  a  student? 
What  kind  of  sermons  should  we  get  from  a  minister  whose  reading 
was  discontinued  on  graduation  from  the  seminary?  Not  less  essen- 
tial is  it  than  in  these  instances,  for  an  educator  to  keep  his  soul 
active  and  alert  and  his  mental  storehouse  full  by  continuous  con- 
tact with  the  brightest  and  best  thoughts,  discoveries,  methods  and 
practices  of  the  ablest  workers  in  the  great  profession  of  teaching. 
For  it  t5  a  great  profession,  becoming  such,  in  hardly  more  than  a 
generation, — and  yet  it  has  established  its  principles  and  per- 
fected an  abundant  literature,  which  is  thoroughly  worth  reading  and 
to  neglect  which  is  to  perish,  professionally.  It  is  as  disastrous  for  a 
teacher  as  for  a  doctor  to  stop  studying  and  still  go  on  practicing  his 
profession.  Lamentable  consequences, — the  wreck  of  physical  lives  in 
the  doctor's  case,  and  of  intellectual  lives  in  the  case  of  the  teacher, 
follow  such  neglect.  It  is  a  question  whose  responsibility  is  the 
greater  ? 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  to  lay  out  a  course  of 
reading  for  the  long  autumn  and  winter  evenings.  If  two  or  more 
teacher  friends  are  so  situated  that  they  can  work  together  it  is  all 
the  better.  It  is  a  splendid  practice  to  read  a  good,  solid,  worth- 
while book  with  one  or  more  comrades  and  stop  now  and  then  to 
discuss  its  meaning  and  debate  suggested  questions.  This  not  only 
makes  the  content  of  the  book  more  thoroughly  your  own,  but  it  also 
stimulates  original  thought  and  cultivates  the  ability  of  self-expres- 
sion. The  results  will  immediately  be  felt  in  the  class  room.  There 
is  always  a  demand  for  live,  growing  teachers  for  preferred  positions. 

The  publishers  offer  many  worthy  series  of  books  for  the  self-cul- 
tivation of  teachers.  Ask  the  Appletons,  the  Macmillans,  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  or  the  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Company  for  suggestions.  They  will  lay  before  you  a  feast 
of  delectable  viands  that  will  whet  your  intellectual  appetite  to  the 
utmost.  Do  not  go  to  seed !  Keep  alive  and  growing !  It  will  pay 
in  satisfaction,  in  pleasure,  in  terms  of  efficiency,  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, in  ultimate  promotions. 


Aside  from  any  religious  significance, — the  emphasis  upon  which 
will  be  variously  placed  by  different  individuals, — the  Bible  may  well 
he  regarded  as  the  greatest  pedagogical  treatise  in  the  world.  No 
teacher  can  afford  to  overlook  it. 
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In  the  first  place  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  educative  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  person  who  habitually  reads  the  Bible  and 
ponders  its  marvelously  condensed  and  incisive  sentences,  uncon- 
sciously acquires  a  style  of  thought  and  speech  that  is  at  once  most 
effective  and  a  mark  of  true  culture.  Again,  the  greatest  and  most 
practical  truths  are  conveyed  in  its  pages.  The  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
the  truth  precipitated  in  the  human  consciousness  by  the  persistent 
and  costly  strivings  of  the  human  spirit  to  realize  itself  and  to  find 
its  own  place  and  mission  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible  as  in  no  other  literature.  This  book  tells  us  not 
only  what  God  is  but  also  what  man  is.  It  reveals  the  soul  life  and 
the  fundamental  needs  of  the  heart  of  man. 

Take,  for  instance,  its  estimate  of  child  life;  its  counsel  about 
sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child ;  its  presentation  of  the  wise 
son  that  maketh  the  glad  father ;  its  safe  and  sure  prescription  "where- 
withal a  young  man  shall  cleanse  his  way";  its  ever  charming  and 
immortal  examples  of  filial  love  and  devotion,  of  faithfulness  to 
'luty,  of  courage,  of  strength  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  Isaacs,  the 
Josephs,  the  Samuels  and  the  Davids; — where  else  shall  we  find  such 
revelations  of  the  values  of  childhood  and  young  manhood?  And, 
most  impressive  of  all,  the  child,  Jesus, — with  the  estimate  put  by 
the  man,  Jesus,  upon  childhood  when  he  took  a  little  child  and  set 
him  in  their  midst  and  said :  "Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as 
little  children  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^'  These 
familiar  passages  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  instances  of  the 
helpfulness  of  the  Bible  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  children.  When 
one  makes  a  business  of  studying  almost  any  of  its  books,  seeking 
their  messages  of  truth  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  his  own  individual 
soul,  he  finds  in  it  as  in  no  other  literature  depths  of  wisdom  and 
heights  of  inspiration.  It  becomes  to  him  veritably  the  word  of 
God.  For  these  reasons, — because  it  feeds  the  mind,  sustains  the 
soul,  and  interprets  life, — the  teacheY,  of  all  others,  should  not  neglect 
the  Bible. 

It  is  well,  if  possible,  for  a  teacher  to  connect  himself  with  some 
study-class  in  a  Bible  school  of  the  community  where  he  resides. 
Or,  better  still,  to  become  the  leader  and  teacher  of  such  a  class. 
The  Sunday  Schools  of  the  country  have  made  great  progress  in  the 
past  few  years  in  their  methods  of  Bible  study.  The  International 
uniform  lessons  inau^rated  a  few  years  ago  marked  a  new  era  in 
such  schools.  More  recently,  the  Graded  Lessons  plan  has  made 
another  distinct  pedagogical  advance.  It  is  now  possible  to  carry 
out  a  worth-while  study  in  biblical  history  and  literature  in  connec- 
tion with  almost  any  well  organized  Sunday  School.  Teachers  some- 
times hesitate  to  take  up  work  of  this  character  on  Sunday  because 
it  is  of  the  same  general  nature  as  that  which  they  are  engaged  in 
during  the  week  time.     In  some  cases  the  argument  is  valid;  but 
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wliore  health  and  strength  remain  unimpared  we  believe  that  the 
extra  tax  of  an  hour's  work  of  this  kind  on  Sunday  would  be  negli- 
gible, while  the  gains  from  it,  both  in  personal  inspiration  and  in 
added  influence  in  the  community,  would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
In  this  connection  we  would  call  the  attention  of  any  interested  teach- 
ers to  the  increasingly  abundant  and  helpful  recent  literature  on 
the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  This  paragraph  is  in  no 
sense  an  advertisement  of  any  publishing  house ;  but  we  may  fittingly 
refer  with  personal  enthusiasm  to  the  splendid  books  and  series  oi 
studies  of  the  Bible  recently  coming  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  the  Scribners,  and  several  of  the  denominational  publishing 
houses.  Surely  we  are  richer  in  the  aids  to  learning  and  culture  than 
any  previous  age  in  the  world's  history.  Among  these  aids  the  Bible, 
in  the  light  of  its  modern  interpretations,  still  stands  preeminent. 


After  years  of  careful  study  and  effort,  a  great  bill,  which  will  be  a 
boon  and  blessing  to  millions  of  children  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions, has  just  been  passed  by  Congress.  It  is  known  as  "The 
Child-Labor  Bill".  President  Wilson  signed  it  on  September  1st, 
and  its  provisions  vdll  go  into  effect  one  year  from  that  date.  It 
provides — that  children  under  sixteen  years  shall  not  be  employed  in 
mines  ancl  quarries,  that  children  under  fourteen  years  shall  not  be 
employed  in  shops  and  factories  and  canneries,  nor  children  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  employed  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  dur- 
ing the  night  season — it  prohibits  the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
or  the  offer  for  shipment  of  the  products  of  any  quarry,  mine,  fac- 
tory, or  cannery  where  children  below  these  recognized  standards  of 
child  pretection  were  employed. 

The  Eeview  of  Reviews  commenting  on  the  passage  of  this  bill  says : 
"The  bill  favorably  affects  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age  at  work  in  mines,  quarries,  factories, 
sweatshops,  and  canneries,  some  of  whom  the  census  omitted  because 
they  were  not  at  work  or  happened  to  be  in  school  on  the  day  in  April 
when  the  census-taker  came  around.  Many  of  them  are  more  or  less 
protected  by  State  laws.  But  as  a  decade  rolls  around  the  children 
set  free  from  premature  or  too  long  continued  daily  toil  may  be 
counted  by  the  millions.  The  example  of  the  federal  government 
will  be  a  potent  one  to  the  more  backward  States  and  the  friends 
of  the  children  will  be  left  unhampered  by  the  only  organized  op- 
position that  has  hitherto  been  successful,  when  they  attempt  to  bring 
up  all  the  States  to  the  best  standards.  The  neglected  problem  of 
child  labor  on  the  farm  can  now  be  solved  with  due  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  child  and  his  opportunities  for  education.  The  con- 
scienceless offenders  against  public  morals  are  always  more  careful 
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when  Uncle  Sam  decides  that  what  was  immoral  shall  be  also  criminal. 
The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  system  in  America  may  be  seen." 


An  Organization  of  a  National  Committee  of  One  Hundred  to 
induce  a  large  number  of  non-English-speaking  immigrants  to  attend 
night  schools  and  learn  English  has  been  practically  completed  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  P.  P.  Claxton. 

The  Honorable  John  Price  Jackson,  who  is  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  National  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  and  Harrison  H. 
Wheaton,  Specialist  in  the  Education  of  Immigrants  in  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  has  been  designated  to  direct  the  "America  First''  Cam- 
paign in  the  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Other 
officers  and  members  of  the  executive  committee  have  also  been  ap- 
pointed to  act  until  such  time  as  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
can  meet  and  complete  its  organization. 

A  complete  plan  of  activity  is  being  outlined  by  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee.  This  plan  will  enlist  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  every  governmental  agency,  organization  and  individual  in- 
terested in  the  education  and  welfare  of  immigrants. 

The  appeal  for  co-operation  already  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  has  met 
an  enthusiastic  response  from  every  section  of  the  country.  Several 
national  organizations  reaching  the  immigrant  industrially,  educa- 
tionally .and  otherwise  are  already  co-operating.  Foreign-language 
newspapers  have  agreed  to  print  articles  on  the  advantages  of  at- 
tending night  schools,  while  national  organizations  of  immigrants 
are  taking  steps  to  reach  thousands  of  non-English-speaking  members. 


Mr.  J.  L.  McBrien,  School  Extension  Agent,  Bureau  of  Education 
contributes  the  following  concrete  illustration  of  the  evil  of  laxity  in 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  attendance  laws  for  our  public 
schools. 

The  enrollment  in  Pennsylvania's  public  schools  for  the  year  ending 
July  5,  1915,  reached  the  colossal  figures  of  1,461,937.  The  average 
daily  attendance  in  her  public  schools  for  that  year  was  1,166,513 — 
making  her  average  daily  absences  climb  to  the  startling  number  of 
295,424.  The  cost  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  attendance  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  same  year  was  $198,991.71.  These  figures  cover  both  ru- 
ral and  urban  schools.  The  latest  available  statistics  on  separate  at- 
tendance in  urban  and  rural  schools  of  Pennsylvania  (1910)  sho\r 
that  the  number  attending  daily  in  every  100  enrolled  in  the  urban 
schools  of  this  State  was  82,  while  in  the  rural  schools  it  was  only  76.6. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the-  rural  schools  of  Pennsylvania  had  a 
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larger  per  cent,  of  pupils  in  the  295,424  daily  absentees  than  did 
its  urban  schools.  Yet  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  six  states  with 
the  highest  daily  attendance. 

Statisticians  claim  that  every  day  a  pupil  attends  school  is  worth  nine 
dollars  to  him.  On  this  basis  the  295,424  pupils  daily  absent  from 
Pennsylvania's  schools  last  year  cost  over  $2,655,000  daily,  or  for  the 
school  term  of  170  days,  over  $450,000,000.  For  the  nation  at  large 
the  5,000,000  boys  and  girls  daily  absent  from  school  lost  thereby 
on  a  school  term  of  160  days,  $7,200,000,000. 


We  are  confident  that  the  readers  of  this  number  of  Education 
will  be  especially  interested  in  Mr.  Lewis  Kockow's  thoughtful  pres- 
entation of  the  claims  of  the  Immigrant  populations  of  the  United 
States  to  more  intelligent  appreciation  and  effective  treatment  looking 
to  their  ultimate  complete  absorption  into  the  material  and  substance 
of  our  body-politic.  As  we  read  his  frank  and  earnest  words,  we  feel 
the  contagion  of  his  breadth  of  mind  and  sympathy  of  soul  in  fac- 
ing this  vital  problem  of  the  "Americanization^^  of  the  foreigner.  He 
penetrates  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  and  his  suggestions  in 
regard  to  its  relation  to  the  schools,  are  worthy  of  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  educators.  We  think  that  he  should  have  included 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  forces  that  are  dealing  with  this  problem, 
two  great  institutions,  which,  surely  are  deeply  interested  in  it  and 
doing  much,  in  ways  more  or  less  wise,  to  solve  it, — viz., — the  Churches 
and  the  Foundations.  These  are  scarcely  recognized  in  his  paper. 
But  they  are  not  by  any  means  negligible  in  any  survey  of  the  instru- 
mentalities by  which  the  various  nationalities  within  our  boundaries, 
can  be  welded  into  one  homogeneous  nation  and  cemented  in  a  com- 
mon sentiment  of  good  will  and  brotherhood.  Doubtless,  however, 
Mr.  Eockow  was  aiming  particularly  at  the  educators  and  in  this  con- 
tribution did  not  deem  it  wise  to  scatter  his  shot.  We  think  that 
he  has  hit  the  mark  and  that  the  constructive  suggestions  of  his 
paper  will  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  zeal  of  all  kinds  of  workers 
in  this  great  movement  toward  a  more  real  and  enduring  Americani- 
zation of  the  elements  of  our  heterogeneous  population.  Let  us  all,  as 
we  have  opportunity,  take  hold  and  help  to  bring  about  this  much 
desired  and  necessary  end. 
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England. — Household  and  Social  Science  Department  of  King's 
College  for  Women. 

The  Household  and  Social  Science  Department  of  King's  College 
for  Women  is  noteworthy  by  reason  of  its  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  The  aim  of  the  three-year  course  in  the  Depart- 
ment is  to  give  a  sound  and  scientific  training  to  the  woman  who 
in  the  future,  as  a  teacher  of  others  or  as  a  worker  in  public  health 
and  other  forms  of  social  service,  will  be  able  to  make  a  real  contri- 
bution to  national  well-being.  lectures  on  infant  and  child  welfare 
form  part  of  the  hygiene  course  which  is  attended  by  every  student, 
while  those  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  as  social  workers  will 
further  devote  part  of  their  third  year  to  gaining  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  work  of  schools  for  mothers,  child  clinics,  child  welfare 
centres,  open-air  schools,  sanatoria  for  children,  etc. 

Up  to  the  present  the  curriculum  has  been  the  same  for  every 
student  entering  the  course.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  the 
desirability  of  some  differentiation  in  the  third  year  according  as  a 
student  wishes  to  qualify  for  the  teaching  of  housecraft  and  domes- 
tic science,  for  institutional  management,  or  for  some  other  career 
as '  suggested  above.  The  subjects  in  the  curriculum  from  first  to 
last  include  physics,  pure  and  applied  chemistry,  biology,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  bacteriology,  economics,  ethics  and  social  philosophy, 
the  practice  of  household  work  and  business  affairs. 

Besides  this  regular  course  of  university  length  and  standard,  there 
are  two  one-year  courses  for  students  who  already  hold  either  a  degree 
or  first-class  diplomas  in  cookery  and  laundry  work.  The  latter 
students,  being  already  qualified  in  the  practice  of  household  work, 
give  the  year  to  the  further  study  of  science,  for  which  their  previous 
course  has  afforded  less  adequate  opportunity.  There  is  also  planned 
for  trained  nurses  a  year's  course  of  study,  which  it  is  believed  will 
do  much  to  increase  both  the  value  and  the  interest  of  their  own  work. 


EussiA. — Previous  reference  has  been  made  in  these  columns  to  the 
endeavors  put  forth  by  the  central  and  local  governments  of  Eussia 
since  1912  to  extend  elementary  education  throughout  the  Empire. 
These  endeavors  have  included  schemes  for  increasing  the  salaries  of 
teachers  and  stimulating  their  interest  in  modern  methods.  An  indica- 
tion of  this  interest  is  shown  in  the  meeting  of  the  First  National  Con- 
gress on  Popular  Education  which  took  place  in  December,  1913  at 
Petrograd.  Over  600  teachers  assembled  at  the  Congress  and  the  work 
of  the  several  sections  in  which  it  was  organized  was  well  mapped  out 
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and  carried  through  with  great  enthusiasm.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant resohitions  adopted  advised  the  gradual  extension  of  compulsory 
education  to  six  years,  begin aing  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  year  to 
the  present  three  years'  course  of  study. 

As  a  means  of  reducing  illiteracy  among  adults,  the  Congress 
recommended  the  establishment  of  evening  classes,  Sunday  schools, 
university  extension,  and  public  libraries.  All  of  these  agencies  exist 
in  Eussia  and  have  been  very  largely  supported  by  private  organi- 
zations. 

The  liberal  spirit  of  the  Congress  was  indicated  by  a  resolution 
pertaining  to  the  so-called  "Russification"  policy.  This  was  unani- 
mously condemned,  the  opinion  being  recorded  that  the  ^'primary 
education  of  each  nationality  ought  to  be  imparted  in  the  spirit  and 
in  the  language  of  the  nationality  to  which  the  children  belong,  and 
that  the  Russian  language  should  be  taught  only  after  the  children 
had  acquired  elementary  knowledge  in  their  own  language." 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  movement  for  raising  the  standard 
of  the  teaching  force  is  the  organization  of  excursions  for  home  itiner- 
aries and  for  visits  even  to  foreign  countries.  These  excursions  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  zemstvos  and  from  the  government.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  presented  to  the  Congress,  during  the  past  five 
years  over  2,500  teachers  of  elementary  schools  in  Russia  have  passed 
their  summer  holidays  in  Western  and  Southern  Europe,  studying  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  countries  visited. 

China. — Chinese  ethics  is  largely  a  matter  of  ceremonial  exercises 
which  are  often  carried  to  excess  in  the  modern  schools.  This  ten- 
dency is  illustrated  by  the  following  statement : 

When  one  enters  a  Chinese  school  room  as  a  visitor  the  whole  room — 
full  of  pupils  rise  at  a  sharp  word  of  command  and  stand  stiffly  beside 
their  seats  until  they  have  had  the  master's  permission  to  seat  them- 
selves. If  one  rises  to  address  them  they  all  rise  and  bow  solemnly 
and  re-seat  themselves  to  repeat  the  performance  when  the  speaker  has 
finished  and  is  about  to  leave  the  platform.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  which  are  taught  by  the  ethical  readers. 

The  lack  of  suitable  text-books  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  spreading  modern  education  in  China.  The  main  sources  of 
supply  are  two  publishing  houses,  the  Commercial  Press,  Ltd.  and  the 
Chung  Hwa  Book  Company,  both  located  at  Shanghai.  All  text 
books  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  before  they  can 
be  used  in  the  schools  and  this  sanction  is  accorded  many  of  the 
books  of  the  two  houses  mentioned. 

A  report  of  the  Commercial  Press  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
of  the  100  men  at  work  in  the  editorial  department  of  that  company 
many  are  returned  students  from  Japan,  translating  and  adapting 
from  the  Japanese  into  Chinese,  while  only  a  few  are  doing  work  from 
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English  into  Chinese.  The  present  system  of  education  is  based  on 
that  of  Japan  and  it  is  easier  to  adopt  scientific  terms  from  Japan, 
so  in  some  ways  it  is  natural  that  much  of  our  work  is  drawn  from 
Japanese  sources. 

Portugal. — As  regards  legislation,  the  Republic  of  Portugal  has 
not  made  any  real  educational  progress^  but  by  practical  measures 
has  promoted  unity  of  the  system  under  a  university  chief.  The 
system  includes  infant  schools,  maintained  chiefly  by  private  societies 
with  help  from  the  central  and  municipal  governments,  and  elementary 
schools  organized  in  four  classes  or  grades.  Elementary  education 
is  compulsory  and  in  the  public  schools  free,  but  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  schoolhouses  and  the  absolute  need  of  children's  work  in  the 
fields,  the  compulsory  requirements  are  seldom  enforced. 

Secondary  education  is  provided  in  public  lycees,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  20  in  the  country,  and  many  private  schools  which 
prepare  for  the  same  examinations.  The  official  program  for  second- 
ary schools  covers  7  years.  At  the  head  of  the  system  stand  three 
universities,  namely  Lisbon,  Coimbra,  and  Porto. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  agricultural  and  veterinary  education. 
For  the  former  there  are  12  elementary  schools,  2  secondary,  and  the 
Superior  Institute  of  Agronomy  at  Lisbon.  For  veterinary  education 
the  government  maintains  one  higher  institute  at  Lisbon. 

The  government  has  taken  much  interest  in  colonial  education 
and  maintains  a  school  in  Lisbon  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  colo- 
nial civil  service;  a  special  course  in  tropical  agronomy  and  colonial 
gardens  is  also  provided  and  a  post-graduate  school  of  tropical  medi- 
cine. 

A.  T.  S. 
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HOW  TO  LEARN  EASILY.  Practical  Hints  on  Economical  Study. 
By  George  Van  Ness  Dearborn,  Instructor  in  Psychology  and  Education 
in  the  Sargent  Normal  School,  Cambridge ;  Psychologist  and  Physiologist 
to  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children,  Boston ;  etc.  Cloth,  12  mo. 
Price  $1.00  net.     Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  Publishers. 

Among  the  various  books  which  have  come  to  our  notice  recently, 
we  remember  none  that  has  impressed  us  so  pleasantly  as  this  one.  To 
the  student  entering  school  or  college,  it  will  come  like  a  cordial  hand 
shake  of  welcome  and  good  cheer  from  a  popular  and  beloved  principal 
or  professor.  It  will  give  any  pupil-reader  new  courage  to  face  un- 
wonted duties,  and  new  joy  in  honest,  studious  work.  It  is  a  book 
that  will  always  remain  timely  and  fitting,  so  long  as  there  are  stu- 
dents facing  new  scholastic  duties  and  desirous  of  getting  the  most 
out  of  their  time  and  efforts.  The  general  use  of  this  book  should  per- 
ceptibly raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  any  institution  where  its 
use  is  encouraged  and  the  principles  which  underlie  its  teaching  are 
applied.  It  is  a  book  for  every  teacher  as  well  as  for  every  pupil  and 
it  will  make  the  teacher's  work  easier  and  more  effective  both  directly, 
by  its  influence  on  his  own  habits  of  study,  and  indirectly  by  its 
effects  upon  the  scholarship  of  his  pupils.  Parents  also  would  do  well 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  its  principles  that  they  may  the  better 
guide  and  help  their  children  in  getting  real  values  out  of  their  scho- 
lastic courses.  The  volume  is  written  by  one  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  human  mind,  the  nature  of  which,  and  the  laws  governing  its 
activity,  are  so  presented  that  the  reader  learns  how  to  get  the  maximum 
of  benefit  from  his  study  hours  with  the  minimum  of  effort.  Bodily 
conditions  are  taken  account  of  and  good  health  and  proper  exercise 
are  shown  to  be  the  necessary  basis  of  the  scholarly  life.  Acquirement 
of  knowledge  and  power  is  set  forth  as  a  joyous  human  act,  and  worry, 
over-pressure  upon  the  nerve  centers,  and  extravagance  of  effort  are 
relegated  to  their  proper  place.  The  "joy-efficiency-ratio"  the  "econo- 
mics of  happiness"  "subconscious  observation"  "doing,  as  opposed  to 
receiving",  these  are  a  few  of  the  authors  phrases  that  indicate  the 
trend  of  thought.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  our  educational  insti- 
tutions there  are  nearly  thirty  millions  of  pupils  and  teachers  engaged 
in  the  business  of  study;  and  that  after  graduation  most  of  these  will 
join  forces  with  the  other  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  engaged  in  the  study  of  business,  both  the  justification  of  and  the 
demand  for  this  suggestive  volume  will  be  perceived.  The  study  of  it 
should  be  made  obligatory  in  at  least  every  Normal  School  in  the  land. 

F.  H.  P. 
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ANCIENT  PEOPLES.  By  William  C.  Morey.  The  American  Book 
Company.    Price  $1.50. 

This  book  is  a  revision  (1915)  of  Morey's  "Outline  of  Ancient  His- 
tory", contains  634  pages  and  is  well  illustrated.  The  maps  are  excel- 
lent. The  book  opens  with  an  introductory  chapter  entitled:  "The 
Early  Man  and  the  Dawn  of  History"  and  the  body  of  the  book  deals 
with  "The  Original  Peoples",  "The  Greek  People"  and  "The  Koman  Peo- 
ple". The  author  does  not  trace  history  further  down  than  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  A  distinct  feature  of  the  book  is  a  synopsis  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  each  chapter.  The  author  writes  in  an  easy  style  and 
tells  the  story  of  history  in  simple  language  and  with  much  force  and 
interest.  At  the  end  of  each  nation's  story,  he  presents  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  given  nation's  contribution  to  civilization.  The  last 
chapter  on  "The  Gifts  of  Rome  to  Civilization"  is  a  masterpiece  in 
which  it  is  shown  how  "the  whole  of  ancient  civilization  is  connected 
with  modern  life."  J.  M.  G. 

THE  WORLD  STORM  AND  BEYOND.  By  Edwin  Davies  Schoonma- 
ker.     The  Century  Company.     Price  $2.00  net,  postage  10  cents. 

The  author  has  stated  his  object  to  be  "to  set  forth  in  their  histori- 
cal perspective  some  of  the  causes  of  the  great  war  and  also  to  trace 
some  of  its  probable  consequences."  He  points  out  distinctly  in  several 
of  his  chapters  that  "while  kings  are  speaking,  humanity  is  also  having 
its  say."  The  authors  grasp,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  historical 
facts  is  penetrating  and  at  times  amazing.  Many  will  question  the  au- 
thor's conclusions  as  set  forth  in  certain  chapters,  as  for  instance,  the 
chapters  entitled  "Has  the  Church  Collapsed?",  "The  Cosmic  Meaning 
of  Women",  and  "Poetogamy".  Mliat  he  has  to  say  in  the  two  chap- 
ters entitled  "Russia  and  the  Open  Sea,"  and  "The  Democratic  Russians"^ 
is  worth  several  times  the  price  of  the  book.  His  chapter  on  "Land 
and  War"  is  powerfully  suggestive  and  the  time  put  into  the  reading 
of  it  is  well  spent.  The  chapter  on  "Empire  or  Federation"  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  teacher  of  history  and  allied  subjects.  The  reading 
of  this  notable  volume  will  give  the  student  broader  conceptions  of  the 
problems  of  the  present  and  the  future.  J.  M.  G. 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR.  By  Prof.  John  William  Burgess.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.     Price  $1.00  net. 

This  book  treats  of  the  causes,  purposes,  and  probable  results  of 
the  War  of  1914.  The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  the  majority 
is  generally  on  the  wrong  side  of  every  great  question  in  the  beginning, 
and  of  course,  his  contention  is  that  the  majority  in  case  of  the  War 
of  1914  is  on  the  wrong  side  in  that  it  (the  majority)  in  America  is 
against  Germany.  Probably  no  other  book  published  since  the  war  began 
upholds  Germany's  side  more  strongly  than  does  this  one.  The  writer 
maintains  that  "everything  has  been  done  to  give  the  American  people 
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not  simply  an  erroneous,  but  an  absolutely  false  conception  of  German 
institutions,  purposes,  and  aspirations."  He  shows  that  Germany  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  column  of  nations  making  for  human  progress  and 
civilization ;  that  Germany  is  the  true  leader  of  universal  civilization  for 
our  age ;  that  Germany's  economic  system  is  the  most  genuinely  demo- 
cratic in  the  w^orld ;  that  German  militarism  is  democratic  and  not  au- 
tocratic and  that  it  is  not  an  economic  burden ;  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  a  despotism  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  truly  constitutional 
government.  He  furtjtier  claims  that  "every  true  American  interest, 
moral  and  material,  requires  the  maintenance  of  the  German  Empire  in 
its  present  organization  and  power  in  Middle  Europe."  Liberal  use  is 
made  of  historical  facts,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  author  is 
inclined  to  give  face  value  to  every  official  diplomatic  sentence  by  Ger- 
many, while  he  endeavors  to  show  that  diplomatic  sentences  from  the 
entente  Powers  are  not  so  to  be  taken.  Great  Britain,  he  claims  acted 
with  duplicity,  while  Germany  and  Austria  acted  with  honesty.  Des- 
pite the  author's  pro-German  sympathy,  the  book  is  well  worth  reading. 

J.  M.  G. 

PLANE  GEOMETRY.  By  Fletcher  Durell,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  Math- 
ematical Department,  the  Lawrenceville  School,  and  E.  E.  Arnold,  M.  A., 
Specialist  in  Mathematics,  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Company. 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  book,  in  brief,  are :  A  substan- 
tial reduction  in  subject  matter,  there  being  fully  one-forth  less  in  the 
number  of  propositions  than  is  ordinarily  given,  and  this  accords  with 
the  list  in  the  Harvard  Syllabus  and  that  selected  by  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  of  the  N.  E.  A. ;  improvements  in  the  organization  of  material ; 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  teaching  pupils  to  solve  original  exer- 
cises ;  and  the  development  of  practical  applications  and  of  efficiency 
values  of  geometry.  The  work  is  prepared  as  a  text  which  the  average 
high  school  class  can  cover  in  one  year,  with  the  prime  object  to  make 
the  teaching,  study,  and  later  use  of  geometry  as  efficient  as  possible  in 
relation  to  present  conditions.  In  lucidity  of  statement,  logical  order 
of  arrangement,  and  practicality  of  exercises,  the  book  easily  stands 
foremost  among  texts  on  plane  geometry.  M.  T.  P. 

ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  WITH  PRACTICAL  EXER- 
CISES FOR  READING,  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION.  By 
Aurelio  M.  Espinosa,  Ph.  D.,  and  Clifford  G.  Allen,  of  the  Department  of 
Romanic  Languages,  Leland  Stanford  Jimior  University.  American  Book 
Company. 

This  is  something  more  than  a  grammar  of  the  Spanish  language, 
for  it  contains  in  addition  to  the  rules  and  exercises  becoming  a  work 
on  principles  and  rules  of  the  language,  an  abundant  supply  of  reading 
material,  conversations,  composition  work  and  letter  writing.     The  rules 
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are  fully  illustrated  by  exercises  both  in  English  and  Spanish;  there  is 
a  most  gratifying  amount  of  work  required  in  tiirning  English  into 
Spanish.  The  exercises  in  conversation  are  interesting  and  lively  and  are 
on  topics  touching  the  interests  and  occupations  of  general,  business 
and  social  life.  A  feature  is  the  exclusive  character  of  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  commercial  exercises,  furnishing  a  fine  beginning  in  Spanish  com- 
mercial practice  and  correspondence.  It  is  a  timely  book  of  most 
excellent  method  and  matter  and  deserves  the  attention  of  teachers  of 
Spanish  in  secondary  schools.  M.  T.  P. 

EOBBINS'S  NEW  SOLID  GEOMETRY.  By  Edv^rard  Rutledge  Rob- 
bins,  formerly  of  Lawrenceville  School.     American  Book  Company. 

Making  use  of  the  suggestions  of  teachers  who  have  employed  the 
author's  "Solid  Geometry,"  Prof.  Robbins  has  made  fiis  new  book,  re- 
taining all  of  the  characteristics  of  the  old  that  made  it  a  widely  used 
book.  Attention  is  called  to  some  of  the  striking  features  of  the  book: 
It  is  written  for  the  pupil ;  every  efEort  is  made  to  stimulate  tjhe 
mental  activity  of  the  pupil ;  the  theorems  and  their  demonstrations 
are  introduced  as  early  in  the  study  as  possible ;  the  fundamental 
truths  are  explained  instead  of  being  formally  demonstrated ;  the  orig- 
inal exercises  are  distinguished  by  their  abundance,  their  practical 
bearing  upon  the  affairs  of  life,  and  their  independence ;  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  discussion  of  original  constructions ;  the  Solid  Geometry 
formulas  are  grouped  tiogether  at  the  end  of  the  text,  as  a  ready  means 
of  reference.  The  illustrations  are  quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  are  skil- 
fully drawn  and  serve  to  assist  the  pupil  just  where  aid  is  imperative. 
The  book  conforms  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
This  is  the  very  latest  word  on  the  subject  of  solid  geometry ;  as  such 
it  brings  to  pupil  and  teacher  a  most  workable  text,  attractive,  stimu- 
lating and  most  worthy.  M.  T.  P. 

GOOD  ENGLISH,  A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CORRECT  SPEAKING 
AND  WRITING,  By  John  Louis  Haney,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English 
Philology,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  The  Egerton  Press.  Price 
75  cents  net. 

A  series  of  brief,  useful  notes  in  convenient  alphabetical  form  "on 
various  words  and  phrases  that  are  loosely  used  in  our  familiar  speech." 

MERRILL'S  ENGLISH  TEXTS,  SHAKESPEARE'S  TRAGEDY  OF 
HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Allan  Abbott,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company.  Price  30 
cents. 

One  of  the  best  series  of  English  Texts  upon  the  market,  and  this 
particular  voliune  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  series. 
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ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA,  FIRST  YEAR  COURSE,  By  Florian  Cajori, 
Colorado  College,  and  Letitia  R.  Odell,  North  Side  High  School,  Denver. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

An  excellent  beginner's  book.     Simple,  clear,  logical,  practical. 

THE  MODERN  SPELLER.  Books  One  and  Two.  By  Kate  Van  Wag- 
enen,  Ph.  B.  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  53,  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
New  York  City.  Prices :  Book  I,  20c.  Book  II,  24c.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

These  spellers  teach  the  subject  by  the  dictation  method,  provide 
for  thorough  and  frequent  reviews,  teach  the  meaning  of  the  words 
from  the  sense  of  the  text,  which  latter  is  interesting  and  sensible  in- 
stead of  aimless  and  silly  as  in  so  many  spelling  books. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  WOMEN  IN  OFFICE  SERVICE.  By  the 
Department  of  Research  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  May  Allinson,  A.  M., 
Associate  Director ;  and 

VOCATIONS  FOR  THE  TRAINI:D  WOMAN,  By  Eleanor  Martin  and 
Margaret  A.  Post,  and  Committee  on  Economic  Efficiency  of  College  Wom- 
en. Boston  Branch,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  Prepared  under 
the  Direction  of  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  Ph.  D.,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

These  are  definite  studies  intended  to  reveal  conditions  and  to  sup- 
ply information  which  will  aid  in  the  better  training  of  women  in  com- 
mercial work.  The  investigations  were  intelligently  planned  and  carried 
out ;  and  the  results  will  aid  young  women  in  selecting  the  lines  of  work 
for  which  they  are  best  suited.  Their  teachers  also  will  be  helped  in  plan- 
ning for  them  the  best  courses. 

SOILS  AND  PLANT  LIFE  AS  RELATED  TO  AGRICULTURE.  By 
J.  C.  Cunningham  and  W.  J.  Lancelot.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Agricultural  education  has  made  such  rapid  strides  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  such  excellent  books  as  this.  The  volume  is  adapted  for  ele- 
mentary work  in  rural,  grade  and  high  schools  and  would  be  practically 
useful  to  any  farmer  or  gardener. 

THE  MEANING  OF  EDUCATION.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF  EDUCATION.  By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Co- 
lumbia University.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   Price  $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  well  known  volume  which 
has  had  its  share  in  shaping  the  thought  and  life  of  the  educational 
world  of  today.  A  particularly  valuable  chapter  is  entitled  "Some  Fun- 
damental Principles  of  American  Education." 
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The  following  are  some  recent  books  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company: 

DAILY  ENGLISH  LESSONS.  By  Willis  H.  Wilcox,  Ph.  M.  Book  III. 
Net  $.80. 

It  presents  plans  and  aids  for  a  skillful  review  of  all  grammatical 
fundamentals  and  then  develops*  skill  in  higher  efficiency  in  both  oral 
and  written  language.  Some  topics  are  treated  that  are  not  usually 
presented  in  high  school  texts,  that  yet  have  a  practical  value. 

FAMOUS  DAYS  AND  DEEDS  IN  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.  By 
Charles  Morris.     Net  $1.25. 

The  history  of  no  country  is  more  interesting  than  that  of  either 
Holland  or  Belgium.  From  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  time  their 
low-lying  acres  have  been  the  almost  constant  battle  grounds  of  armies, 
their  cities  have  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt  again  and  again.  This  de- 
lightful and  instructive  account  of  the  more  spectacular  events  of  these 
two  nations  in  one  of  the  best  short  accounts  of  their  struggles  toward 
independence  that  we  have  seen.  If  it  does  not  instill  into  the  reader 
a  desire  to  know  more  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  history,  it  will  at  least 
give  him  a  very  clear  general  idea  of  the  subject. 

METHODS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  By 
E.  L.  Kemp,  A.  M.     Net,  $1.25. 

This  is  volume  XIII  in  Lippincott's  Educational  Series,  other  notable 
volumes  being  Professor  Kemp's  "History  of  Education,"  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer's  "Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think,"  and  Hamilton's  "Recita- 
tion." The  book  includes  matter  for  which  teachers  have  had  to  search 
through  special  monographs,  with  no  certainty  of  finding  all  the  help 
that  is  assemled  here  in  clear  and  practical  form.  Original  aids  are 
oilered  for  teaching  elementary  branches,  language  and  history.  The 
volume  bears  the  stamp  of  thoroughness. 


Periodical  Notes. 

"Marvelous  Cassie  Chadwick,"  by  C.  P.  Connolly,  in  McClure's  for  November,  is 
characterized  as  "  A-truth-is-stranger-than -fiction  "  article.  Educators  should  read  in  the 
Medical  Record  for  September  30th  an  article  by  J.  A.  Nydeg^er,  on  "  Present  Methods  of 
Excreta  Disposal  in  Rural  Schools."  The  sub-title  of  this  article  is  "  A  Serious  Menace 
t  •  Health."  The  Scientific  Monthly  for  October  is  full  of  valuable  articles  for  teachers. 
We  specify  Dr  Henry  Fairflelit  Osborn's  article  on  "The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Life 
Upon  the  Earth,"  Dr.  Franz  Boak's  on  "  The  Development  of  Folk-tales  and  Myths,"  and 
Joseph  E  Hart's  "CanaCollHge  Department  of  Education  Become  •^ciontiflc?"  Equally 
interesiing  and  important  are  the  to'lowing  papers  in  Tfie  Ameriean  Journal  of  Sociology 
for  September:  "  Factors  which  have  to  do  with  the  Decline  of  the  <  ountry  Church  " 
and  "  Durable  Monogamous  Wedlock,"  the  former  by  Anton  T.  Boisen  and  tne  latter  by 
J.  E.  Cutler. 
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A  Decade  of  Tendencies  in  Curricula  of 
State  Normal  Schools 

By  George  E.  Walk,  Ph.  D.,  Lectueer  on  Education, 
'Rbw  York  University. 

f '"' "°"""""'«|  OK  some  years  past  the  writer  has  had  occasion  to 

i  *-|i  I  familiarize  himself  with  the  progress  achieved  by 
I  JP  I  state  normal  schools  in  preparing  students  for  the 
I  I    profession  of  teaching.     To  this  end  he  has  made 

SiiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiinmic^  ^^  attempt  to  trace  systematically  the  evolution  of 
I  I   some  outstanding  tendencies.     It  has  seemed  to  the 

I  I   writer  that  this  could  be  done  most  satisfactorily, 

*'"' »"°""""""^  if  data  could  be  procured  showing  the  status  of  the 

same  school  for  two  different  years  widely  separated.  In  this  wise 
some  intelligent  conception  could  be  gained  of  the  success  with 
which  a  given  school  was  adapting  itself  to  the  constantly  and 
enormously  increasing  demand  for  better  facilities  and  higher 
ideals  for  professional  training.  If  now,  further,  the  information 
needed  could  be  got  from  schools  whose  geographical  distribution 
and  varied  character  would  provide  a  fair  sampling  rather  than  a 
picked  lot,  the  tendencies  deduced  might  be  said  to  typify  fairly 
the  practices  of  the  average  or  median  school  the  country  over. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  writer  some  time  since  addressed  re- 
quests for  catalogs  corresponding  to  the  academic  years  1903-04 
and  1913-14  to  each  of  more  than  150  selected  schools  located  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  From 
every  school  some  response  was  obtained.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, catalogs  corresponding  to  the  earliest  of  the  years  mentioned 
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had  not  been  preserved.  For  yet  other  schools  the  catalogs  ob- 
tained did  not  provide  the  information  necessary.  To  cover  both 
these  cases  and  in  order  to  amplify  generally  the  facts  conveyed 
by  the  catalogs,  many  supplementary  data  through  special  cor- 
respondence had  to  be  obtained.  The  catalogs  alone,  however, 
receive  explicit  mention  in  this  article. 

Altogether  60  usable  pairs  of  catalogs  with  the  supplementary 
data  before  mentioned  were  obtained  after  considerable  difficulty. 
They  did  not  all  correspond  to  exactly  the  same  academic  years, 
but  the  interval  obtaining  in  each  case  was  uniformly  a  decade. 

The  schools  represented  in  this  study  are  located  in  35  differ- 
ent states,  as  follows : 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 

Connecticut    3 

Maine   1 

Massachusetts    4 

New  Hampshire    1 

New  Jersey 1 

New  York   2 

Pennsylvania    3 

Rhode  Island  1 


NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 

Illinois   4 

Indiana    1 

Iowa   1 

Kansas   1 

Michigan   2 

Minnesota    4 

Missouri 3 

Nebraska  2 

North  Dakota   1 

Ohio    2 

South  Dakota   2 

Wisconsin    2 


16 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION 

Alabama    1 

Georgia    1 

Kentucky 2 

Louisiana    1 

Maryland 1 

North  Carolina  1 

Virginia 1 

West  Virginia  1 


25 


WESTERN  DIVISION 

Arizona    2 

California    2 

Colorado    1 

Idaho    1 

Montana    1 

New  Mexico  2 

Washington    l 


9  10 

The  tendencies  treated  in  the  present  article  have  to  do  with 
Courses  of  Study.  Four  distinct  aspects  are  considered:  (a) 
IKTumber  of  Courses,  (b)  Types  of.  Regular  Courses,  (c)  Voca- 
tional Subjects  both  as  Eegular  Branches  of  Study  and  as  Bases 
for  Courses  leading  to  Supervisors'  Certificates  or  Diplomas,  and 
(d)  Professional  Subjects. 
Number  of  Courses. 
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An  examination  of  TABLE  I  reveals  an  interesting  situation. 
Fifty  schools  in  1903-04:  had  202  courses:  in  1913-14  the  same 

TABLE  I :  NUMBER  OF  COURSES 
(50  Pairs  of  Catalogs) 


No.  Courses 

No.  of  Schools 

No.  Courses 

No.  of  Schools 

No.  Courses 

Per  School 

1904 

1904 

1914 

1914 

1 

7 

7 

4 

4 

2 

7 

14 

4 

8 

3 

8 

24 

8 

24 

4 

11 

44 

7 

28 

5 

6 

30 

4 

20 

6 

5 

30 

5 

30 

7 

3 

21 

7 

49 

8 

1 

8 

2 

16 

9 

0 

0 

4 

36 

11 

1 

11 

2 

22 

12 

0 

0 

1 

12 

13 

1 

13 

1 

13 

15 

0 

0 

1 

15 

Total,  50  202  50  277 

1904  1914 

Av.  No.  per  school 4.4  5.54 

Median  school   4.3  5.5 

schools  offered  277  courses.  The  extremes  for  1904  are  seven 
schools  with  one  course  each  and  one  school  with  13  courses:  in 
1914  we  find  four  schools  having  one  course  each,  and  one  school 
having  15  courses.  The  mode  for  1904  is  four  courses  with 
eleven  cases,  and  for  1914  it  is  three  courses  with  eight  cases. 
The  number  of  courses  per  average  and  median  school  for  each  of 
the  two  years  is  indicated' by  the  table. 

The  outstanding  fact  revealed  by  TABLE  I  is,  thus,  the  move- 
ment toward  multiplication  of  courses.  A  close  analysis  of  all  the 
data  that  I  have  collected  shows  that  this  increase  of  courses  has 
resulted  in  two  ways:  (1)  through  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
standard  or  regular  courses,  but  especially  (2)  through  the  addi- 
tion of  special  vocational  courses.  This  diversification  of  activ- 
ity is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  certain  school  which, 
ten  years  since,  offered  two  standard  courses:  an  English  (or 
Latin)  curriculum  of  four  years,  and  a  "professional"  curricu- 
lum of  one  year.  In  these  latter  days  the  same  school  is  able  to 
exhibit  the  following  15  distinct  courses:  (a)  Kegular:  one-year 
rural  school,  four-year  elementary  normal,  one-year  elementary 
high  school,  five-year  advanced  normal,  two-year  advanced  high 
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school;  (b)  Vocational:  two-year  agriculture,  two-year  commer- 
cial, two-year  domestic  science,  two-year  kindergarten,  two-year 
manual  training,  two-year  physical  education,  two-year  music, 
two-year  music  and  art,  one-year  music  and  art,  and  two-year  art. 
All  of  these  vocational  as  well  as  the  regular  courses  lead  to  cer- 
tificates or  diplomas,  and  it  is  only  such  as  these  that  we  consider 
in  TABLE  I. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  by  other  cases  that  this  increase  of 
courses  indicates  the  attempt  by  some  normal  schools  to  provide 
professional  training  such  as  will  prepare  prospective  teachers  for 
the  whole  gamut  of  positions  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and 
ending  with  special  supervision  in  a  city  school  system.  Thus  we 
have  the  anomalous  situation  of  many  schools  that  undertake  to 
prepare  students  for  high  school  positions  without  providing  any 
facilities  for  practice  teaching  in  high  school  grades.  If,  as  some 
of  our  best  authorities  contend,  the  specific  function  of  the  normal 
school  is  to  train  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades,  there  is  evi- 
dently needed  a  more  definite  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  the  number  and  variety  of  courses 
offered  are  any  criteria  for  judgment,  normal  schools  differ  enor- 
mously among  themselves  as  regards  this  very  question  of  their 
appropriate  sphere  or  function.  There  is  apparently  no  standard 
(that  is  to  determine,  within  reasonable  limits,  just  what  the 
scope  of  professional  training  is  to  be.  When  four  schools  each 
offer  one  course  in  both  1904  and  1914,  while  another  school  fur- 
nishes 15  courses  in  1914,  the  disparity  is  so  large  as  to  challenge 
attention.  We  must  necessarily  expect  some  diversity,  but  too 
great  variation  implies  the  lack  of  definite  conceptions  of  appro- 
priate functions.  There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  report 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  as  bearing  directly  on  this 
moot  question  of  the  proper  sphere  of  the  normal  school:  first, 
that  "the  total  number  of  graduates  (of  public  and  private  nor- 
mal schools),  18,278,  was  large  enough  to  supply  less  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  demand  for  new  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  country" ;  second,  "that  we  must  have  more  normal  schools 
of  a  high  grade,  and  they  must  be  content  to  confine  their  efforts 
more  to  the  high  task  of  giving  adequate  preparation  to  a  sufii- 
cient  number  of  young  men  and  women  to  supply  teachers  for  the 
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elementary  schools.  In  most  states,  at  least,  the  duty  of  preparing 
teachers  for  the  high  schools  should  be  left  to  schools  or  depart- 
ments of  education  in  colleges  or  universities."* 

Regular  Courses, 

We  use  the  term  "regular"  here  to  designate  the  customary 
courses,  leading  to  diplomas  or  certificates  and  incorporating  the 
ordinary  academic  and  professional  subjects,  in  distinction  from 
the  vocational  courses  based  on  special  subjects,  as  music,  manual 
training,  etc.,  and  designed  to  prepare  specialists  in  those  branches. 
These  vocational  courses  we  shall  consider  in  another  division  of 
this  study.  The  limitations  of  the  article  preclude  anything  more 
than  the  mere  mention  of  certain  supplementary  courses  such  as 
"post  graduate",  "college  preparatory",  "professional",  so-called, 
and  "courses  for  experienced  teachers",  l^o  one  of  these  has  had 
any  large  vogue,  and  the  data  show  that  all  are  on  the  wane. 

TABLE  II  shows  the  conditions  in  vogue  as  regards  length  in 
years  and  entrance  requirements  of  each  of  the  most  important 
regular  courses.     We  shall  consider  first  those. 

TABLE  II:  REGULAR  COURSES 

(50  Pairs  of  Catalogs) 

Length  of  No.  of  Per  Cent. 

Course  in  Entrance  Requirement  Schools  of  Schools 

Years  1904     1914  '  1904     1914 

1  Graduation  from  grade  8  or  Rur.  School...   5  4  10  8 

2  Graduation  from  grade  8  or  Rur.  School...   5  3  10  6 

3  Graduation  from  grade  8  or  Rur.  School...  11  6  22         12 

4  Graduation  from  grade  8  or  Rur.  School... 27         19  54         38 

5  Graduation  from  grade  8  or  Rur.  School...   6         11  12         22 

2  Graduation  from  three-year  High  School . .  3  1  6  2 

3  Graduation  from  three-year  High  School. .   4  4  8  8 

2  Graduation  from  four-year  High  School... 26         32         52         64 

3  Graduation  from  four-year  High  School...   5  2         10  4 

4  Graduation  from  four-year  High  School ...   5  9         10         IS 

1  Graduation  from  College 12  9        24         18 

2  Graduation  from  College 5  0        10  0 

a.   Courses  Requiring  Graduation  from  Grade   VIII  or  Rural 

School. 

With  respect  to  length  we  note  that  these  courses  represent  five 

different  types — the  one-year,  two-year,  three-year,  four-year,  and 

five-year,  respectively.    The  schools  offering  the  five-year  courses 

•  Pp.  XVII,  XVm,  Introduction.  Vol.  I. 
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have  increased  in  number  from  6  for  1904  to  11  for  1914,  and  in 
per  cent,  from  12  to  22 ;  the  schools  giving  the  four-year  course 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  in  number  from  27  to  19  and 
in  per  cent,  from  54  to  38.  The  decrease  in  number  and  per 
cent,  for  the  three-year  course  is  also  marked,  the  figures  being 
11  and  6,  and  22  and  12  for  numbers  and  percentages,  respectively. 
Slight  decreases  are  also  noted  for  the  two-year  and  one-year 
courses. 

"NoWj  the  tendencies  indicated  here  are  very  gratifying,  be- 
cause the  decrease  in  number  of  the  shorter  courses  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  the  longer  courses  would  seem  to  signify  a  bet- 
terment of  standards.  The  only  occasion  for  regret  would  appear 
to  be  that  the  movement  toward  improvement  has  not  eliminated 
altogether  the  shorter  courses  named.  In  this  day  and  age  of 
superlative  demands  for  professional  training  and  efficiency,  a 
normal  school  diploma  that  represents  an  advance  of  only  one, 
two,  or  even  three  years  beyond  the  work  of  the  rural  or  elemen- 
tary school  would  seem  to  be  something  of  an  anachronism.  We 
hear  it  argued,  it  is  true,  that  the  four-year  course  based  on  rural 
or  elementary  school  graduation  has  certain  advantages  over  the 
two-year  course  founded  on  graduation  from  high  school.  It  is 
urged  that  the  four-year  course  is  longer,  that  those  who  take  it 
are  often  experienced  teachers,  and  that  it  is  frequently  pro- 
longed by  those  students  who  cannot  follow  it  continuously,  but 
must  leave  school  from  time  to  time  to  procure  through  teaching 
the  means  for  their  education.  This  carries  a  certain  plausibility, 
but  it  does  not  dispose  of  the  fact  that,  among  other  things,  the 
four-year  course  necessarily  duplicates  a  good  deal  of  the  work 
that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  high  school,  and  thus  tends  to  crowd 
out  the  truly  professional  study. 

Then,  too,  high  school  graduation  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  lowest  entrance  standard  compatible  vdth  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  a  truly  professional  school  of  whatsoever  kind.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  proposed  as  such  by  the  normal  school  section  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  as  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Eesolutions  of  1908,  quoted  on  page  810  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  1912,  clearly  indicate.  It  may  be  objected  that  in  not  a 
few  states  the  lack  of  good  four-year  high  schools  makes  necessary 
the  inclusion  of  much  academic  subject  matter  in  normal  school 
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courses.  The  answer  is,  simply,  that  in  such  cases  the  normal 
schools  could  maintain  a  high  school  preparatory  department,  as 
has  long  been  the  practice  in  New  York. 

b.     Courses  based  on  High  School  Graduation, 

TABLE  II  shows  two  types  corresponding  to  the  three-year 
high  school,  and  three  types  belonging  to  the  four-year  high  school. 
The  former  are  of  negligible  importance,  since  they  are  found  in 
only  a  few  states.  The  two-year  course  for  the  three-year  high 
school  graduate  shows  a  decrease  in  number  of  schools  from  three 
in  1904  to  one  in  1914.  The  three-year  course  was  given  in  four 
schools  in  1904  and  four  in  1914.    It  shows  thus  no  change. 

There  are,  as  we  have  stated,  three  types  of  courses  correspond- 
ing to  the  four-year  high  school.  Their  lengths  are  two,  three, 
and  four  years,  respectively.  Of  these  the  two-year  course  has 
come  to  be  considered  the  representative  normal  course  for  high 
school  graduates.  The  schools  offering  it  have  increased  in  num- 
ber from  26  for  1904  to  32  for  1914,  and  in  per  cent,  from  52  to 
64.  Five  schools  in  1904  and  two  in  1914  gave  the  three-year 
course.  Here  a  slight  decrease  is  noted.  The  four-year  course 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  its  representation.  It  appears 
in  five  schools  in  1904  and  nine  in  1914.  This  course  is  confined, 
in  the  main,  to  normal  schools  that  aspire  to  collegiate  rank,  and 
confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy. 

The  two  types  of  courses  based  on  college  graduation  are  one 
and  two  years  in  length,  respectively.  The  one-year  course  has 
decreased  in  number  of  schools  from  12  to  9.  The  two-year  course 
has  disappeared  altogether.  This  is  matter  for  gratification. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  no  demand  for  such  course.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  it  would  seem  that  the  normal  school  might  find 
some  better  outlet  for  its  surplus  energy  than  through  work  de- 
signed for  college  graduates. 

Since,  as  has  been  stated,  the  two-year  normal  course  based  on 
completion  of  high  school  work  of  four  years  has  become  the 
"standard"  course  for  high  school  graduates,  it  merits  special  con- 
sideration. It  is  apparent,  in  the  first  place,  that  even  this  course, 
though  it  represents  a  decided  advance  over  the  shorter  courses 
based  on  graduation  from  Grade  YIII  or  rural  school,  has  not 
been  considered  altogether  adequate.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  three-year  courses  for  high  school  graduates  have  been  offered 
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at  all,  and  that  four-jear  courses  with  the  same  entrance  require- 
ments have  even  increased  in  number.  It  must  be  conceded  that, 
at  the  best,  the  training  given  to  prospective  teachers  suffers  in 
contrast  with  that  required  from  candidates  for  other  professions, 
as  law  and  medicine.  Entrance  requirements  are  lower,  and 
courses  are  shorter.  The  fees  of  the  prosperous  lawyer  or  doctor 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  enormously  in  excess  of  the  salary  of  the 
ordinarily  successful  teacher.  If  it  were  not  so,  we  might  still  be 
in  the  epoch  of  the  two-year  law  or  medical  school,  or,  indeed,  in 
even  the  era  of  apprenticeship,  when  the  embryo  physician  or  at- 
torney served  his  time  in  the  office  of  an  old  practitioner.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  safe  to  predict  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive,  if  it 
is  not  already  at  hand,  when  a  two-year  course  of  professional 
training  for  prospective  teachers  will  be  regarded  as  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient  made  necessary  by  the  widely  varying  facilities 
and  standards  ranging  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  that  mark 
the  present  transition  stage  in  the  educational  progress  of  our 
country. 

The  writer  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  academic 
subject-matter  of  this  standard  two-year  normal  course,  and  has 
made  a  careful  comparison  for  1904  and  1914  for  each  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  schools.  The  facts  revealed  are  very  inter- 
esting, but  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  tabular  presentation. 
In  the  first  place,  specific  schools  vary  widely  as  to  the  time  al- 
lotted to  a  given  subject,  whether  we  consider  different  schools 
for  the  same  year  or  the  same  schools  for  the  two  years  named. 
One  school,  for  instance,  gave  160  hours  to  reading  in  1904,  while 
a  second  allotted  32  hours.  The  first  school  by  1914  had  reduced 
its  quota  from  160  to  120  hours.  Again,  arithmetic,  reading, 
grammar,  algebra,  geometry,  botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology  each  show  decreased  average  time.  United  States 
history,  physiology  and  hygiene,  literature,  physical  education, 
and  manual  training  each  gain  in  average  time.  Music  and 
drawing  show  decreases,  while  manual  training  has  made  the 
largest  average  gain — 43  hours.  Electives  are  increasing  largely, 
though  they  characterize  especially  schools  in  the  middle  west. 

Our  generalization  founded  on  this  analysis  is,  then,  that  this 
"standard"  two-year  normal  course  is  offering  a  largely  decreasing 
amount  of  high  school  academic  work,  and  is  giving  increased  at- 
tention to  the  professional  subjects  and  to  the  "pedagogical''  treat- 
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ment  of  the  common  branches.  It  is  true  that  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  reading  show  losses,  but  these  are  offset  by  the  gains  of 
history,  hygiene,  and  geography.  The  decrease  in  time  allotted 
to  the  common  branches  named  is,  moreover,  slight  in  comparison 
with  that  suffered  by  the  high  school  and  college  subjects,  some  of 
which,  as  algebra  and  geometry,  receive  attention  scarcely  worthy 
of  mention.  Latin  has  been  practically  eliminated.  All  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  indeed,  if  the  normal 
school  is  to  give  distinctive  professional  training. 

We  must,  however,  not  overlook  the  fact  that  if  the  normal 
school  through  this  two-year  course  is  to  correlate  its  work  to 
best  advantage  with  that  of  high  schools,  the  secondary  curricu- 
lum and  teaching  method  will  themselves  need  considerable  at- 
tention. In  the  first  place,  the  high  school  will  have  to  present 
the  important  sciences,  as  biology,  botany,  physics,  and  chemis- 
try, in  their  relationships  to  the  activities  and  problems  of  every 
day  life.  In  the  second  place,  the  high  school  will  have  to  give 
increasing  attention  to  those  subjects,  such  as  civics,  ethics,  or 
elementary  sociology,  that  familiarize  the  student  and  prospective 
teacher  with  the  meaning  of  education  in  terms  of  its  adjustment 
to  the  existing  social,  moral,  and  political  order. 

One  word  further.  The  professional  treatment  of  common 
branches  ought  not  to  consist  merely  in  review  of  those  subjects 
as  they  are  taught  in  the  elementary  school.  Too  often,  unfor- 
tunately, this  is  the  case.  Under  such  circumstances  the  profes- 
sional study  so-called  is  a  misnomer.  What  the  normal  school 
student  of  the  common  branches  would  seem  to  need  is  a  much 
broader  horizon,  a  deeper  and  sounder  perspective,  a  fundamental 
understanding  of  the  way  in  which  those  subjects  may  best  be 
socialized.  It  might  well  be  that  normal  school  instruction  in 
those  branches  should  discard  the  ordinary  text-book  presentation 
largely  or  altogether.  The  student  needs  now  not  so  much  a  re- 
view of  facts  as  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  in  the  field  of  each 
subject.  Through  this  enlarged  conception  of  the  significance  of 
the  content  of  a  given  subject,  and  an  understanding  of  the  best 
method  of  presenting  it  to  pupils  in  school,  the  normal  student 
ought  to  be  fortified  against  the  criticism  so  frequently  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  normal  graduate  teaches  as  he  himself  was 
taught  in  elementary  schools  despite  the  training  he  receives  in  the 
normal  school. 
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Before  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  vocational  courses,  let  us 
briefly  recapitulate.  We  have  shown  the  variations  with  respect  to 
length  and  entrance  requirements  of  the  regular  courses.  We 
have  found  that  they  differ  as  to  the  former  from  one  to  five  years, 
and  as  to  the  latter  from  Grade  VIII  or  rural  school  to  college. 
Here  is  ^certainly  diversity  enough  to  satisfy  all  tastes  and  ca- 
pacities. What  has  significance  for  us,  however,  is  this :  Although 
the  two-year  course  for  high  school  graduates  has  gained  general 
acceptation  among  good  schools,  it  has  by  no  means  become  the 
representative  course  for  all  schools.  The  four-year  course  for 
high  school  graduates,  which  represents  a  decided  advance  over 
the  other,  is  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  best  schools.  We  have, 
in  fine,  discovered  no  single  course  that,  in  consideration  of  its 
intrinsic  worth  or  of  its  universality,  may  justly  be  considered  the 
characteristic  normal  school  course — the  one  having  substantial 
recognition  as  the  typical  course  best  fitted  to  promote  the  training 
of  teachers.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  standardization  in  this  case 
would  be  both  impracticable  and  undesirable.  We  may,  neverthe- 
less, properly  urge  a  two-year  normal  course  based  on  graduation 
from  a  four-year  high  school,  fully  accredited,  as  a  minimum  re- 
quirement from  the  point  of  view  of  appropriate  academic  and 
professional  criteria.  To  oppose  such  standard  with  a  four-year 
or  even  a  five-year  normal  course  based  on  graduation  from 
Grade  YIII  or  rural  school  is  to  put  a  premium  upon  inadequate 
preparation  and  to  discourage  graduation  from  high  school  or 
even  attendance  thereat.  This  is  obvious  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  normal  school  graduate,  if  also  a  high  school  graduate, 
will  have  needed  fourteen  years  to  procure  his  normal  school 
diploma  (eight,  elementary;  four,  high;  two,  normal),  while  for 
the  graduate  of  the  elementary  or  rural  school  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  will  have  sufficed.  It  is  true  that  in  some  instances,  per- 
haps in  many,  the  latter  may  ultimately  become  a  better  teacher 
than  the  former.  Such  cases  would,  however,  seem  to  be  only  the 
exceptions  that  test  the  rule. 

Vocational  and  Special  Subjects  and  Supervisors'  Courses, 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  development  of  recent  years  as 
regards  courses  of  study  is  their  incorporation  of  vocational  or 
special  subjects  in  regular  courses  and  the  granting  of  supervisor's 
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certificates  or  diplomas  attesting  proficiency  on  the  completion  of 
specialized  vocational  courses.  TABLE  IV  shows  the  first  of 
these  facts,  and  TABLE  V,  the  other. 

TABLE  IV:  VOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS  AS  PAETS  OF  REGULAR 

COURSES 

(50  Pairs  of  Catalogs) 

No.  Schools  Wherein  Taught        Per  Cent,  of  Schools 

Subject                                          1904         1914  1904  1914 

Agriculture 4             26  8  52 

Commercial  Branches 13             17  26  34 

Drawing    48             48  96  96 

Elocution     18             24  .36  48 

Household  Economics 6             42  12  84 

Manual  Training 28             43  56  86 

Music    49             50  98  100 

Physical  Education 38          '44  76  88 

Rural  Education 4             21  8  42 

As  for  admission  to  these  special  courses,  graduation  from 
some  high  school  is  quite  generally  made  the  prerequisite. 

TABLE  V:  SPECIALIZED  VOCATIONAL  COURSES  LEADING  TO 
SUPERVISORS'  CERTIFICATES  OR  DIPLOMAS 

(50  Pairs  of  Catalogs) 
No.  Schools  Wherein  Taught         Per  Cent,  of  Schools 

Subject                                          1904  1914  1904  1914 

Agriculture 0  4                                     0               8 

Commercial  Branches 4  10  8  20 

Drawing    5  9  10  18 

Elocution    0  1  0               2 

Household  Economics 3  19  6  38 

Manual  Training   6  17  12  34 

Music    7  17  14  34 

Physical  Education 1  5  2  10 

Rural  Education 4  15  8  30 

N'ow,  the  significance  of  TABLES  lY  and  V  is  quite  obvious. 
Normal  schools  are  recognizing  the  highly  differentiated  social 
conditions  of  today.  They  realize  that  a  large  part  of  their  busi- 
ness is  to  train  teachers  who  know  enough  to  know  that  the  school 
must  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  that  the  life  of 
the  pupil  must  be  at  one  with  the  life  of  society.  !N"ormal  schools 
have,  thus,  not  been  content  to  include  vocational  or  special  sub- 
jects in  their  regular  courses.  They  have  not  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  give  as  much  of  music,  drawing,  physical  education,  man- 
ual training,  etc.,  as  the  ordinary  rural  or  graded  school  teacher 
would  need  to  know.  Some  of  these  same  schools  have  gone 
farther,  and  have  established  courses  whose  design  it  is  to  pre- 
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pare  specialists  or  supervisors  in  the  branches  named.  We  have 
here  indicated  a  tendency  quite  legitimate  and  worthy  of  praise. 
There  are,  however,  certain  considerations  touching  the  role  of 
vocational  branches  in  regular  courses  or  their  use  as  bases  for 
specialized  training  that  justify  very  brief  discussion. 

INTormal  schools  should,  it  would  seem,  always  take  into  account 
their  respective  locations  and  facilities  in  determining  the  special 
subjects  that  they  may  best  emphasize.  If  the  catalogs  are  to  be 
taken  at  face  value,  some  of  these  institutions  are  great  clearing- 
houses of  human  activity  and  industry  in  manifold  forms.  Would 
-not  a  positive  gain  be  achieved,  if  every  school  were  to  relate  its 
energies  intelligently  to  its  location  and  its  capacities,  and  limit 
itself  to  the  one  thing  or  the  few  things  it  should  and  can  do  best  ? 
The  particular  type  of  community  service  that  the  normal  school 
is  to  render,  and  its  ability  to  handle  adequately  one  special 
activity  rather  than  another — do  not  these  criteria  suggest  a 
careful  reckoning  of  means  and  ends  ? 

IsTo  one  probably  would  venture  to  deny  that  normal  schools 
without  exception  should  include  special  branches  as  required 
subject-matter  of  their  regular  courses.  The  tendency  of  all 
schools,  north,  south,  east,  and  west  is  in  this  direction.  It  is  a 
fair  presumption,  on  the  other  hand,  that  only  those  schools  qual- 
ified by  location,  organization,  and  equipment  should  ordinarily 
undertake  the  preparation  of  specialists  or  supervisors.  In  iN'ew 
York  and  Wisconsin  at  least  this  practice  obtains.  Wisconsin, 
for  instance,  assigns  to  one  school  the  special  professional  courses 
in  domestic  science  and  art;  to  another,  those  in  industrial  train- 
ing ;  to  a  third,  those  in  agriculture ;  while  to  a  fourth  are  allotted 
the  courses  in  commercial  subjects.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
this  fourth  school  is  located  in  Milwaukee,  a  metropolitan  centre 
in  which  commercial  high  schools  and  ordinary  business  colleges 
would  give  ready  place  to  teachers  trained  in  commercial  branches. 
An  efficient  because  intelligent  community  service  is  thus  assured. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  arrangement  obtaining  in  Wis- 
consin could  not  fail  to  promote  coherency  and  unification  in  the 
work  undertaken  and  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  in  effort  and 
wasteful  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  It  would  give  us  a 
definite  application  of  the  minimum-maximum  principle  of  suc- 
cessful school  administration.  Even  the  poorest  school,  that  is 
to  say,  would  be  expected  to  teach  as  much  of  music,  manual 
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training,  etc.,  as  the  ordinary  normal  graduate  would  need  to 
know.  From  the  best  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  could  properly 
be  required  more  elaborate  and  highly  specialized  training.  The 
Wisconsin  plan  would  tend  also  to  curtail  decidedly  the  total  num- 
ber of  courses  leading  to  diplomas  or  certificates,  and  would  thus 
suggest  certain  limitations  that  would  assist  us  in  interpreting 
more  intelligently  from  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  view- 
points the  legitimate  sphere  of  professional  training. 

Professional  Subjects, 

We  have  already  noted  the  tendencies  as  regards  the  academic 
content  of  the  "standard"  two-year  normal  course  for  graduates 
of  four-year  high  schools.  The  limitations  of  space  prevent  us 
from  considering  in  any  detail  the  subject-matter,  whether  aca- 
demic or  professional,  of  any  other  course.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  notwithstanding  radical  differences  among  the 
academic  subjects  in  various  courses,  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
prescribed  for  .graduates  of  elementary  and  high  schools,  the 
amount  of  professional  work  required  in  psychology,  method,  etc., 
is  practically  the  same  for  all  purposes.  It  will  be  worth  while, 
then,  to  consider  briefly  just  what  professional  subjects  have 
largest  general  vogue. 

TABLE   VI:    PROFESSIONAL   SUBJECTS   EEQUIEED  ' 
(50  Pairs  of  Catalogs) 
No.  Schools  Wherein  Taught        Per  Cent,  of  Schools 

Subject                                         1904         1914  1904  1914 

Child  Study 12               9  24  18 

Ethics 9               8  18  16 

History  of  Education 45             44  90  88 

Xogic 6               4  12  8 

Pedagogy*    39             41  78  82 

Philosophy  of  Education    ....13               9  26  18 

Psychology   49             49  98  98 

School  Hygiene 3         .5  6  10 

School  Management    39             42  78  84 

School  Law 14             19  28  38 

Special  Method 34             38  68  76 

An  examination  of  TABLE  VI  discloses  some  suggestive  facts. 
Of  all  the  more  important  professional  subjects  usually  taught  in 
normal  schools,  psychology  is  given  in  the  largest  number.  In 
the  table  psychology  appears  with  49  schools  in  1904  and  exactly 

•  "Pedagogy"  comprehends  "General  Method",  "Principles  of  Education", 
"Science  of  Education",  etc.  The  term  Is  very  Indefinite,  but  In  Its  use  we 
have  merely  followed  the  nomenclature  of  the  catalogs  themselves. 
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the  same  number  in  1914  (psychology  is  not  expressly  entered 
in  the  catalog  of  one  school  in  the  former  year  and  of  another 
school  in  the  latter  year:  in  the  first  case  it  may  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  "Pedagogy  of  Common  Branches" :  in  the  second,  in 
"Principles  of  Teaching.")  After  psychology  comes  history  of 
education,  which  was  taught  in  45  schools  in  1904  and  in  44  in 
1914.  Omitting  detailed  analysis,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
school  hygiene,  as  a  specific  subject,  shows  an  increase  much  too 
small  in  consideration  of  its  importance,  having  advanced  from 
3  to  5  schools  for  the  two  years  concerned.  It  seems  rather  strange, 
too,  that  logic  is  to  be  credited  with  6  and  ethics  with  9  schools 
in  1904  as  over  against  3  schools  for  school  hygiene  for  the  same 
year.  And,  though  logic  has  only  4  schools  in  1914,  ethics  has  8, 
which  is  an  excess  of  three  over  the  5  schools  for  school  hygiene 
in  1914.  In  brief,  of  the  eleven  subjects  listed,  school  hygiene, 
school  management,  school  law,  "pedagogy",  and  special  method 
were  taught  in  more  schools  in  1914  than  in  1904,  while  the  re- 
verse is  true  of  child  study,  history  of  education,  philosophy  of 
education,  logic,  and  ethics.  Psychology  has  neither  gained  nor 
lost,  but  maintains  its  ascendency.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  are  here  emphasizing  tendencies,  and,  interpreted  in  this  light, 
the  figures  cited  we  believe  to  be  typical  for  the  country  in  general. 
We  find,  thus,  that  normal  schools  tend  to  vary  largely  as  to  the 
professional  subjects  that  appropriately  precede  the  final  year  of 
practice  teaching.  Here  again  we  note  the  lack  of  a  norm  or 
standard.  If  there  were  one,  we  could  expect  to  find  ^ve  or  six 
of  the  most  important  subjects  taught  in  every  school.  The  ten- 
dency, to  be  sure,  is  to  incorporate  psychology,  history  of  educa- 
tion, school  management,  some  form  of  "pedagogy"  so-called,  and 
special  method  in  every  regular  course,  but  we  can  say  little  more 
than  this.  My  own  statements  regarding  variations  in  practice 
are  fully  corroborated  by  the  results  of  a  recent  study  made  by 
Sanders.*  Sanders  reports  the  findings  of  a  questionnaire  in- 
vestigation of  the  professional  work  preceding  practice  teaching 
done  in  79  state  normal  schools,  and  shows  that  psychology  is 
taught  in  68  schools  or  86  per  cent.,  history  of  education  in  28 
schools  or  35  per  cent,  school  management  in  27  schools  or  34 
per  cent.,  and  special  method  in  33  schools  or  42  per  cent.     My 

*  SANDERS,   W.    H. — "A   Study  of  Professional  Work   as   Presented    in   the 
State  Normal  Schools  of  the     United  States."    Pedagogical  Seminary,  Mar.,  1913. 
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own  figures  for  1914  show  much  more  homogeneity  in  practice 
than  do  those  just  cited,  and  indicate  that  if  I  err  at  all,  the  mis- 
take lies  on  the  side  of  conservativeness  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  confusing  data  and  nomenclature  of  normal  school  catalogs. 

While,  therefore,  the  basis  for  teaching  in  terms  of  adequate 
professional  training  is  theoretically  the  same  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  the  actual  practice  indicates  not  only  large  but  even 
excessive  diversity.  To  say,  then,  that  a  given  individual  is  a 
graduate  of  a  normal  school  is  not  to  imply  that  he  has  had,  by 
and  large,  as  much  history  of  education,  psychology,  or  what  not 
as  a  graduate  of  any  other  normal  school.  We  cannot  assume  ar- 
bitrarily, in  fact,  that  he  has  had  any  at  all. 

If  now,  significant  variations  obtain  as  to  the  prescribed  pro- 
fessional subjects  taught  in  normal  schools,  the  differences  in  the 
amount  of  time  allotted  to  the -subjects  once  chosen  are  even  more 
striking.    In  this  connection  let  us  examine  TABLE  Vll. 


Psychology 

Schl.  Man'g't 

Hist. 

of  Ed. 

Pedagogy 

Spec.  Meth. 

No.  Schls. 

No.  Schls. 

No.  Schls. 

No.  Schls. 

No.  Schls. 

No.  Hours 

1904 

1914 

1904 

1914 

1904 

1914 

1904 

1914 

1904 

1914 

0—  19 

1 

0 

20—  39 

1 

1 

7 

7 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

0 

40—  59 

4 

2 

4 

4 

5 

5 

1 

1 

60—  79 

3 

6 

5 

,  3 

14 

12 

10 

8 

6 

1 

80—  99 

7 

7 

1 

2 

3 

7 

1 

3 

100—119 

4^ 

4 

0 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

120—139 

5 

8 

4 

2 

1 

0 

140—159 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

160—179 

2 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

180—199 

6 

2 

0 

8 

200—219 

1 

0 

3 

0 

220—239 

240—259 

1 

0 

300—319 

1 

0 

320—339 

0 

1 

360—379 

0 

1 

600—619 

1 

0 

700—719 

1 

0 

1160—1179 

0 

1 

1904 

1914 

1904 

1914 

1904 

1914 

1904 

1914 

1904 

1914 

Tot.  No.  Schls.  32 

32 

18 

18 

30 

30 

26 

26 

16 

16 

Av.  No.  Hrs. 

126.2 

106.6 

45 

69.1 

74.1 

71.6 

66.9 

72.8 

177.8 

234.6 

Median  Hrs. 

120.2 

100.2 

45 

55 

60.8 

60.8 

60.5 

60.5 

80.0 

180.6 

Here  I  have  made  some  very  careful  comparisons  in  order  to 
exhibit  tendencies  in  connection  with  the  time  allotted  to  the  five 
professional  subjects  already  shown  to  enjoy  the  greatest  vogue 
among  normal  schools.  I  have  excluded  rigidly  all  cases  wherein 
the  data  given  by  the  catalogs  or  in  correspondence  are  so  ambigu- 
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ous  or  so  indefinite  as  to  make  correct  computation  problematic. 
This  procedure  reduces  the  number  of  schools  that  are  properly 
comparable,  but  it  also  strengthens  decidedly  the  exactness  of  the 
reckonings  made,  and  enables  us  more  authoritatively  to  deduce 
tendencies.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  accuracy  I  have  based 
the  computations  made  on  "hours"  rather  than  "weeks",  as  is 
commonly  done.  The  "hour"  here  signifies  the  standard  class 
period,  whether  40,  45,  or  50  minutes  in  length.  The  "week" 
used  as  the  unit  of  measurement,  is  very  misleading,  unless  it  is 
arbitrarily  interpreted  to  mean  five  recitation  periods,  since  many 
normal  schools  give  only  three  or  four  such  periods  weekly  to  cer- 
tain professional  subjects.  I  have  calculated  for  each  subject  both 
average  and  median  number  of  hours  for  both  1904  and  1914.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  again  that  we  are  here  not  con- 
cerned with  any  specific  courses  of  study,  since,  as  before  indi- 
cated, the  amount  of  professional  work  required  in  such  subjects 
as  psychology,  history  of  education,  etc.  is  in  the  aggregate  about 
the  same  for  all  courses. 

Discussion  of  TABLE  VII  must  be  limited  to  an  exposition  of 
tendencies.  In  the  case  of  psychology,  the  figures  for  average  and 
median  in  a  comparison  of  the  two  years,  1904  and  1914,  both 
show  a  tendency  toward  decrease  of  the  time  allotted  to  this  sub- 
ject. In  school  management  both  average  and  median  exhibit  a 
tendency  toward  increase  of  time  given.  A  comparison  of  the 
averages  for  1904  and  1914  for  history  of  education  shows  a  slight 
decrease,  but  the  median  for  both  years  is  the  same.  In  pedagogy 
the  average  for  1904  is  66.9  and  for  1914,  72.8  hours.  The  me- 
dian shows  about  the  same  time  for  both  years. 

When  we  come  to  special  method,  we  have  to  consider  varia- 
tions of  an  extreme  type.  The  mode  for  1904  is  60-79  hours  with 
six  cases  and  for  1914,  180-199  hours  with  eight  cases.  The 
average  for  1904  is  177.8  and  for  1914,  234.6  hours,  while  the 
median  for  the  former  year  is  80  and  for  the  latter,  180.6  hours. 
The  medians  differ  from  each  other  and  the  averages  are  so  much 
in  excess  of  the  medians  on  account  of  the  enormous  disparity 
marking  the  extremes  of  the  series.  In  the  interest  of  strict 
mathematical  accuracy,  the  schools  giving  the  largest  amount  of 
time  should  doubtless  have  been  eliminated,  because  their  inclusion 
in  the  series  makes  the  average  too  high  and  therefore  misleading. 
~But  I  have  decided  to  retain  them  in  order  to  show  the  large  dif- 
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ferences  in  the  amount  of  time  assigned  to  the  subject.  And, 
since  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  time  varies 
by  an  entire  year  or  more,  the  figures  exhibited  in  the  present 
table  convey  a  pretty  accurate  impression  after  all.  The  median 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  in  this  case,  of  course.  In  any 
event,  my  conclusion  would  be  that  the  tendency  is  strongly  toward 
increase  in  the  time  given  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  tendencies  rather  than  strict  mathematical  exactness 
in  terms  of  averages  and  medians  as  such,  that  we  need  in  this  and 
in  all  the  other  cases  reported. 

In  general,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  foregoing  figures  indicate 
the  prevalence  of  three  modes:  the  one-year,  the  half-year,  and 
the  one-term  ("one  term"  indicates,  of  course,  one-third  of  an 
academic  year,  which  may  vary  from  36  to  40  weeks  in  length). 
To  the  one-year  mode  belongs  special  method;  to  the  half-year, 
psychology;  and  to  the  one-term,  school  management,  history  of 
education,  and  "pedagogy."  A  "one-year  mode",  it  may  be  added, 
implies  one  hour  per  day  for  an  academic  year : — so  for  the  other 
modes  specified. 

The  outstanding  fact  is,  of  course,  the  surprising  variations  in 
the  time  apportioned  to  the  several  professional  subjects  by  the 
normal  schools.  We  have  already  noted  the  lack  of  a  standard  to 
determine  what  professional  subjects  may  properly  be  required. 
Much  more  conclusive,  however,  is  the  evidence  of  the  absence  of 
any  norm  as  regards  the  time  to  be  allotted  to  the  subjects  once 
chosen.  And,  while  the  amount  of  time  given  to  a  subject  is  not 
the  sole  criterion  by  which  to  evaluate  the  role  that  subject  plays 
in  specific  schools,  large  variations  in  time  are  a  positive  index  to 
the  different  conceptions  of  the  worth  of  the  subject  prevailing 
among  the  several  schools  concerned.  If,  then,  there  is  no  una- 
nimity of  opinion  as  to  what  professional  branches  ought  to  be 
taught,  and  if,  further,  there  is  nothing  like  a  common  understand- 
ing as  regards  the  amount  of  time  due  to  the  subjects  that  are 
taught,  we  are  certainly  carrying  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  of  pro- 
fessional training  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

On  the  basis  of  twenty  weeks  to  the  semester,  and  twenty  hours 
per  week  of  studies  requiring  preparation,  the  student  pursuing 
the  two-year  normal  course  based  on  graduation  from  four-year 
high  school  will  have  had  to  complete  1600  hours  of  work  to  be 
entitled  to  his  diploma.     If,  now,  ^ve  hours  are  considered  as 
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constituting  a  week-unit  in  any  subject,  320  such  weeks  will  be 
required  altogether.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the  average 
school  offering  this  two-year  course  allots  three-fourths  of  the  time 
to  prescribed  work,  and  that  one-half  of  this  apportionment  is 
given  to  professional  studies,  including  the  so-called  "review"  of 
the  common  branches.  On  this  basis  out  of  a  total  of  320  week- 
units  only  120  are  given  to  professional  work. 

The  present  unsettled  conditions  make  suggestions  hazardous, 
but  it  might  be  fair  to  say  that  the  average  normal  school  ought  to 
give  a  minimum  of  155  weeks  or  775  hours  to  the  professional 
branches  in  a  two-year  course  for  four-year  high  school  graduates. 
Of  this  time  psychology  would  receive  100  hours,  an  amount 
recommended  by  Professor  Whipple  as  sufficient  for  elementary 
general  and  educational  psychology,  if  skillfully  employed.  Thi& 
coincides,  indeed,  with  the  average  time  actually  given  by  the  100 
normal  schools  investigated  by  Professor  Whipple.*  To  "peda- 
gogy" so-called  might  be  apportioned  100  hours,  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  average  indicated  by  TABLE  VII.  History  of  edu- 
cation could  receive  75  hours.  TABLE  YII  shows  the  present 
average  time  for  this  subject  as  72  hours,  and  this  doubtless  repre- 
sents pretty  fairly  the  proper  apportionment.  School  manage- 
ment, school  law,  and  school  hygiene  might  share  100  hours — a 
proportion  of  one-half  for  the  first  two  and  one-half  for  the  third 
might  be  satisfactory.  Special  method  with  observation  would 
receive  the  major  portion  of  two  semesters,  and  this  corresponds 
to  the  median  time  for  this  subject  as  indicated  by  TABLE  YII. 
The  time  thus  assigned  to  special  method  is,  however,  reckoned 
independently  of  the  amount  that  may  be  considered  as  needed  not 
for  "review"  but  for  the  true  pedagogical  or  professional  treat- 
ment of  the  common  branches,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
100  hours  would  be  needed  for  the  actual  worJc  of  instruction  in 
practice  teaching,  and  this  corresponds  to  the  time  given  by  the 
median  school  the  country  over.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  student- 
teacher  ought  to  spend  at  least  two  hours  per  day  in  the  room  of 
which  he  has  charge.  The  remaining  100  hours  out  of  the  total 
of  775  could  be  applied  to  best  advantage  (as,  for  instance,  in 
child  study),  as  circumstances  might  determine. 

We  find,  thus,  no  great  cause  for  complaint  with  the  average  or 

•  WHIPPLE,  G.  M. — "Teaching  of  Psychology  in  Normal  Schools."     Psycho- 
logical Monog.,  No.  51,  Vol.  XII,  April,  1910. 
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median  time  allotted  to  the  professional  subjects,  as  indicated  by 
TxVBLE  VII,  and  this  average  and  median  might  well  be  taken  as 
fair  criteria  for  determining  the  proper  apportionment  in  nearly 
every  case.  But  the  fact  is,  of  course,  that  either  of  these  meas- 
urements if  taken  alone  would  convey  a  very  misleading  impres- 
sion as  to  the  actual  practice.  It  is  the  remarkable  variations 
within  the  series  for  any  specific  subject  that  challenge  our  at- 
tention, and  excite  our  surprise.  In  corroboration  of  my  own 
conclusions,  it  will  be  opportune  to  cite  the  findings  of  another 
investigator.  Sanders,  for  instance,  mentions  the  cases  of  three 
schools.*  The  first  of  these,  he  states,  allots  156  hours  to  psy- 
chology, 156  hours  to  general  method,  156  hours  to  school  man- 
agement, and  78  hours  to  history  of  education — an  aggregate  of 
546  hours.  The  second  school  gives  47  hours  to  psycholog}^,  66 
hours  to  general  method,  60  hours  to  school  management,  and  40 
hours  to  history  of  education — a  total  of  213  hours.  The  third 
school,  strange  to  relate,  gives  no  attention  to  any  one  of  these 
subjects ! 

There  is  a  further  consideration.  Just  as  there  is  no  norm  to 
determine  what  branches  should  be  taught,  or  how  much  time 
should  be  given  to  the  subjects  that  are  taught,  so  too  there  seems 
to  be  no  set  body  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  content  of  some  of  the 
most  important  professional  subjects  for  normal  school  work 
properly  comprises.  I  have  given  much  consideration  to  this  lat- 
ter point,  and  did  space  permit,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  the 
large  diversities  of  interpretation  that  obtain.  This  applies  to 
some  extent  to  psychology  and  history  of  education,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially true  of  pedagogy.  In  a  few  cases  this  subject  is  made  to 
comprehend  all  the  work  usually  given  by  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, as  psychology,  history  of  education,  and  school  manage- 
ment. In  many  schools  "principles  of  education"  and  "general 
method"  are  subsumed  under  "pedagogy",  while  in  not  a  few 
others  these  subjects  are  treated  as  distinctive  branches.  One 
school  groups  "elementary  psychology",  "educational  psychology", 
and  "advanced  psychology"  under  "education",  while  "pedagogy" 
is  made  to  include  "elementary  pedagogy  and  teaching",  "method- 
ology", "didactics  and  teaching",  and  "folk-lore  games."  In  yet 
another  school  "pedagogy"  is  interpreted  as  covering  the  "mean- 
ing of  education ;  the  aims  of  education ;  the  function  of  the  school 

•  SANDERS,  W.  H.— op.  Cit. 
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and  of  the  teacher  in  sublimation;  development  or  regulation  of 
the  native  instincts,  capacities,  and  interests  of  children ;  the  me- 
dia of  education;  and  the  general  features  of  method  in  educa- 
tion." I  have,  in  fact,  found  practices  so  varying  and  conflicting 
that,  in  computing  the  time  for  pedagogy  in  TABLE  VII,  I  have 
had  no  recourse  other  than  to  group  uniformly  under  this  heading 
the  courses  taught  in  "principles  of  education",  "principles  of 
teaching",  "science  of  education,"  etc. 

If,  now,  in  conclusion,  we  were  to  attempt  to  summarize  the  ten- 
dencies to  be  deduced  from  the  data  presented  in  this  article,  we 
would  have  something  like  the  following : 

(1)  A  decrease  in  the  number  of  schools  offering  the  shorter 
courses  based  on  low  entrance  requirements,  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  schools  giving  the  "standard"  two-year  course  for 
four-year  high  school  graduates.  This  indicates  an  approximation 
to  a  higher  scholastic  standard  that  has  not,  however,  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  any  typical  course  receiving  general  recogni- 
tion as  an  embodiment  of  the  best  practices  or  ideals  of  professional 
training. 

(2)  An  increasing  emphasis  on  the  pedagagical  or  profes- 
sional study  of  the  common  branches  and  largely  decreasing  at- 
tention to  the  academic  subject-matter  of  high  school  and  college 
grade  incorporated  in  the  two-year  course  for  high  school  gradu- 
ates. 

J^3)  A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  prescribing 
vocational  or  special  subjects  for  regular  courses,  and  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  schools  offering  specialized  voca- 
tional courses  leading  to  supervisors'  certificates  or  diplomas.  This 
signifies  a  gratifying  adaptation  to  current  social  conditions, 
which  could  doubtless  be  made  still  more  successful  through  more 
systematic  organization  of  this  work  as  suggested  hereinbefore. 

(4)  Multiplication  of  courses  in  general,  and  incident  to  this, 
enormous  variations  in  the  scope  of  the  work  done,  indicating  the 
absence  of  definite  underlying  conceptions  of  the  appropriate 
sphere  of  professional  training. 

(5)  A  considerable  variation  among  normal  schools  in  regard 
to  the  professional  subjects  properly  to  be  incorporated  in  regu- 
lar courses  leading  to  diplomas  or  certificates.  The  branches 
taught  in  most  schools  are  psychology,  history  of  education,  school 
management  (with  or  without  school  law),  pedagogy  (in  one  form 
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or  another),  and  special  method,  frequency  being  indicated  in 
descending  order  of  titles  beginning  with  psychology. 

(6)  A  great  variation  among  normal  schools  with  respect  to 
the  time  properly-  to  be  allotted  to  the  several  professional  sub- 
jects. The  trend  of  the  average  or  median  school  is  toward  three 
modes :  one-year  for  special  method,  half-year  for  psychology,  and 
one-term  (one-third  of  a  year),  for  pedagogy,  history  of  education, 
and  school  management. 

(7)  Marked  differences  among  normal  schools  with  respect  to 
the  appropriate  treatment  of  the  several  professional  branches. 
Vagueness  of  aim  and  indefiniteness  of  subject-matter  are  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  psychology,  history  of  education,  and  ped- 
agogy. 

The  foregoing  tendencies  must  be  interpreted,  in  our  judgment, 
as  reflecting,  by  and  large,  the  absence  of  any  scientific  basis  for 
professional  training  consciously  formulated  by  the  normal  schools 
themselves.  By  reason  of  the  lack  of  norms,  the  term  "profes- 
sional training'^  carries  no  definite  significance,  and  there  is  no 
concensus  of  opinion  regarding  the  procedure  that  it  properly 
implies.  While  some  diversity  of  practice  among  normal  schools 
as  regards  professional  training  is  both  natural  and  wholly  legiti- 
mate, great  variations  with  respect  to  points  that  are  fundamental 
would  seem  to  betray  the  lack  of  scientific  conceptions  of  its  scope 
and  its  office  such  as  should  underlie  and  motivate  the  whole  pro- 
cedure. This  is  not  to  be  interpreted,  of  course,  as  attempting  to 
nullify  for  a  moment  the  splendid  service  that  for  years  our  best 
normal  schools  have  been  rendering  to  elementary  education  in 
this  country.  There  is,  nevertheless,  much  in  the  situation  that 
would  seem  to  warrant  the  recommendation,  as  made  by  others, 
that  the  whole  problem  of  professional  training  in  state  normal 
schools  be  referred  to  a  body  or  commission  of  educational  ex- 
perts. These  would  be  persons  whose  experience  and  competency 
would  give  appropriate  weight  to  any  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations that  they  might  formulate  on  the  basis  of  a  truly  scientific 
investigation  such  as  they  would  be  able  to  undertake.  Without 
some  such  medium  will  professional  training  ever  be  made  a 
truly  systematic,  scientific,  procedure,  and  will  there  ever  evolve 
such  norms  and  criteria  as  will  establish  some  one  recognized 
BEST  method  of  preparing  the  student  for  the  high  calling  of 
the  teacher? 


Three  Experiments  in  Pupil  Self -Government 

By  K.  E.  Smith,  Joliet,  III. 

j3miiiimiiniiiiiiimiit|2:E  purpose  of  this  paper  it  twofold:  (1)  to  discuss 
I  np  I  very  briefly  the  fundamental  principles  of  pupil 
I  JJ  I  self-government;  (2)  to  give  the  results  of  three  ex- 
I  I   periments  with  pupil  self-government.     The  quan- 

^iiiiiiniiiiiQiiiiimniicJ   titative  unit  of  measure  is  the  school  building. 
I  I        What  is  pupil  self-government  ?    Pupil  self-gov- 

I  I    ernment   is  the  government  of  pupils  by  pupils 

^jiiiNiuiiiiamiiimiiic^  under  the  invisible  direction  of  teachers.  Why  does 
pupil  self-government  often  fail?  Pupil  self-government  often 
fails  because  the  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  throwing  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  government  upon  the  pupils,  or  because  the 
teachers  are  not  skilful  enough  to  keep  their  direction  of  affairs 
invisible  ?  Under  what  conditions  may  pupil  self-government  suc- 
ceed? Pupil  self-government  may  succeed  in  a  school  where  the 
student  body  is  largely  homogeneous,  in  which  the  members  of  the 
faculty  are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  are  skilful  enough 
to  use  the  indirect  method  instead  of  the  direct  method.  Is  pupil 
self-government  worth  while  ?  One  may  answer  this  question  best 
by  asking  a  second,  for  upon  the  answer  to  the  second  depends  the 
answer  to  the  first  Is  the  development  of  a  democratic,  self- 
reliant,  resourceful,  thinking  student  body  more  worth  while  than 
turning  out  a  made-to-measure,  forced-fed,  mentally-dyspeptic, 
memory-laden  student  body  ?  To  those  who  advocate  the  thought 
method  of  teaching,  without  doubt  self-government  is  worth  while. 
To  the  memory  stuffers,  it  would  be  merely  a  source  of  trouble. 

Pupil  self-government  is  democratic;  it  is  progressive,  it  de- 
velops thinkers,  it  gives  play  for  initiative,  it  makes  possible 
training  for  leadership,  it  makes  possible  the  rule  of  the  majority 
of  self-respecting  students  in  place  of  the  rule  of  the  lawless  mi- 
nority. 

I  am  not,  however,  placing  myself  upon  record  as  being  in- 
discriminatingly  in  favor  of  the  method — or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, of  the  device.  If  it  were  a  method  one  might  look  for  a  widely 
successful  working  out  of  the  scheme,  but  since  it  is  plainly  a  de- 
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vice,  it  is  confined  to  those  teachers  who  are  able  to  use  it.  Forcing 
it  upon  others  only  causes  unhappiness. 

My  thinking  along  the  lines  of  pupil  self-government  began) 
when  I  was  in  high  school  some  fifteen  years  ago.  I  believed  in 
it  heartily  at  that  time.  Then  and  for  some  time  afterward  I 
looked  upon  it  as  a  method  instead  of  a  device.  During  four  years 
of  teaching  in  the  district  schools,  I  experimented  with  it,  for  the 
most  part  successfully. 

My  first  experiment  which  is  worth  recording  in  detail  was  in 
the  Coesse  (Ind.)  Township  High  School.  At  the  time  of  the  ex- 
periment, Coesse  was  a  three-year  high  school  with  one  teacher  for 
forty  high  school  students.  This  teacher  acted  also  as  principal  of 
the  four  grade  teachers  in  the  same  building. 

Obviously  the  self-government  scheme  came  as  an  administrative 
device.  I  could  be  in  only  one  place  at  one  time.  With  the  ordi- 
nary school  management  prevalent,  I  must  be  housed  for  recita- 
tion purposes  with  my  forty  pupils.  If  I  visited  my  grade 
teachers,  I  must  leave  my  forty  pupils  to  their  own  resources 
during  my  absence.  If  they  were  to  work  in  the  library  they 
must  work  alone.  I  need  not  paint  for  you  the  picture.  What 
would  a  group  of  men  or  women  do  if  suddenly  left  to  their  own 
resources  after  being  subjected  to  outside  pressure  ?  By  the  laws 
of  physics  they  would  tend  to  disorganize.  The  problem  then 
was  one  of  physics.  The  force  holding  the  group  together  must 
be  coherent  rather  than  exherent. 

I  called  together  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  whom  I  considered 
leaders.  I  may  as  well  state  now  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  using 
the  self-governing  device  successfully  is  the  selection  of  leaders. 
I  explained  to  them  my  plan.  They  were  not  so  very  enthusiastic. 
My  next  move  was  to  talk  formally  concerning  it  before  the  whole 
school.  The  third  step  was  individual  work  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders.  For  two  weeks  there  was  informal  discussion  among  the 
students  and  patrons.  At  the  end  of  that  time  by  previous  ar- 
rangement a  petition  was  circulated  asking  for  pupil  self-govern- 
ment. I  refused  to  grant  a  charter  for  the  purpose  unless  there 
were  forty  names  upon  the  petition.  This  unanimity  gradually 
came  about.  The  petition  was  filed  for  future  need.  A  charter 
was  issued  granting  them  the  right  to  form  a  government  of  their 
own.     The  main  clauses  of  that  charter  were  these:  (1)  no  law 
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shall  be  made  which  conflicts  with  the  laws  already  in  force  for 
the  government  of  the  building;  (2)  the  government  must  bo 
efficient,  failure  means  reversion  to  government  by  the  principal; 
(3)  the  officers  of  the  government  will  be  backed  by  the  principal, 
the  township  trustee,  and  the  county  superintendent. 

In  accordance  with  this  'charter,  the  students  set  to  work  to 
formulate  their  government  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  studied 
the  state  and  federal  constitutions  and  also  some  municipal  con- 
stitutions. Their  constitution  was  adapted  from  these.  It  pro- 
vided for  a  legislative  department  consisting  of  a  council,  an 
executive  department  consisting  of  marshals,  and  a  judicial  de- 
partment. Trials  were  by  jury.  I  retained  the  right  of  veto  to 
all  laws.  I  was  the  supreme  court.  However,  the  veto  was  not 
needed  nor  did  any  cases  ever  reach  the  supreme  court.  The 
government  worked  as  smoothly  as  any  democratic  government  is 
likely  to  work.  There  came  problems,  but  they  were  solved,  and  I 
believe  the  solving  of  them  was  as  valuable  as  the  solving  of  the 
algebra  and  geometry  problems  which  we  also  did.  The  study  room 
was  taken  care  of  by  students  and  was  kept  in  much  better  order 
than  I  usually  kept  it.  The  library  was  made  a  place  for  work. 
As  principal,  I  was  at  liberty  to  visit  my  grade  rooms.  As  a 
teacher,  I  was  able  to  hear  my  recitations  in  a  separate  room. 
This,  of  course,  left  the  study  room  free  from  the  disturbance  of 
recitations.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  whole  school  was  or- 
ganized into  a  debating  society  which  met  every  Friday  evening. 
In  addition  to  the  training  gained  in  public  speaking  in  this  way, 
there  was  that  gained  through  the  different  meetings  incidental 
to  the  self-government  organization.  The  pupils  who  took  part  in 
this  self-governing  scheme  were  not  deficient  in  scholarship. 

My  second  experiment  in  pupil  self-government  was  in  a 
school  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  first.  It  was  at  Campbells- 
burg,  Indiana.  Campbellsburg  at  that  time  was  a  four-year  high 
school  with  one  teacher.  Again  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  ad- 
ministrative ingenuity.  The  board  of  education  insisted  upon 
the  fourth  year  and  intimated  that,  if  I  was  unable  to  teach  four 
years  of  high  school  work  to  forty  students  at  ninety  dollars  a 
month,  there  were  others  who  would.     I  needed  the  money. 

My  previous  success  had  made  me  fool-hardy.     I  began  pupil 
self-government  at  once.    My  wife  was  teaching  the  fifth  and  sixth 
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grades.  Bj  careful  planning  we  divided  up  the  work  so  tliat  we 
were  able  to  handle  the  four  years  of  high  school  work  and  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades,  but  I  must  not  give  away  secrets. 

The  details  of  the  self-government  were  much  the  same  as  at 
Coesse.  There  was  one  difference.  At  Campbellsburg,  we  had  a 
larger  percentage  of  girls.  A  democracy  of  girls  is  not  a  democracy 
of  boys.  Debating  ran  into  dramatics.  But  the  government  worked. 

Two  points  are  worth  noting  in  connection  with  this  experi- 
ment. By  means  of  the  government  we  were  able  to  organize  our 
classes  and  alternate  the  work  in  such  a  manner  that  the  school 
could  be  upon  a  certified  basis  at  once  and  a  short  time  later  upon 
a  commissioned  basis.  But  the  commission  is  the  end  of  another 
story. 

Campbellsburg  was  cursed  with  a  frame  firetrap  which  had  been 
condemned.  For  years  back  the  town  had  needed  a  new  building. 
Through  the  organization  of  the  students  in  the  self-government 
scheme  this  became  possible.  I  may  truthfully  say  that  the  high 
school  pupils  worked  through  the  scheme  for  this  building.  Gen- 
eraled  by  the  banker's  son,  a  brilliant  freshman,  they  started  a 
publicity  campaign.  They  financed  the  movement  by  means  of 
plays.  They  billed  the  town  week  after  week  and  finally  started 
out  with  a  petition  reading,  "We,  the  undersigned  are  in  favor  of 
a  new  school  building."  The  town  was.  divided  into  sections,  each 
group  of  students  taking  one  section.  When  they  came  back  to 
school  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  had  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
people  on  the  petition.  !N'ext  week  the  local  paper  donated  half 
the  issue  to  the  campaign  and  ran  the  petition  along  with  articles 
in  favor  of  the  building.  Well,  they  got  the  building  and  with 
the  building  a  commission  was  possible.  Organized  pupil  self- 
government  did  it.  Of  course  the  building  would  have  come 
eventually,  but  not  so  soon,  for  they  were  no  nearer  the  solution 
then,  than  they  had  been  ten  years  before. 

My  last  definite  experiment  was  at  Ellettsville,  Indiana.  Here 
again  I  may  say  that  organized  pupil  self-government  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  a  change  in  school  affairs.  The  scheme, 
however,  was  rather  the  reversal  of  the  one  used  at  Campbellsburg. 
At  Ellettsville  the  school  was  already  commissioned,  holding  this 
commission  from  year  to  year  under  promise  of  replacing  the  old 
disease-breeding  schoolhouse  with  a  modern  structure.     It  soon 
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became  apparent  that  the  first  step  in  securing  a  new  building  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  commission.  We  did.  Due  to  the  work  of  the 
high  school  pupils,  Ellettsville  today  has  a  new  building. 

Pupil  self-government  at  Ellettsville  was  a  mistake  notwith- 
standing. The  pupils  were  not  prepared  for  it.  For  three  years 
they  had  been  used  to  military  discipline  of  the  strictest  type. 
Under  such  a  government  they  had  not  needed  to  think.  The 
teachers  had  done  that  for  them.  To  be  set  at  the  irksome, 
thought-requiring  task  of  constructing  a  government  for  them- 
selves and  of  deciding  for  themselves  the  right  or  wrong  of  mat- 
ters, was  not  exceedingly  welcome.  Through  all  ages  people  have 
rebelled  at  having  to  think  and  through  all  ages  they  will  rebel. 
Freedom  thrust  upon  slaves  has  never  brought  an  excess  of  joy. 
Ellettsville  proved  no  exception.  Then,  too,  the  grade  teachers 
were  not  in  sympathy,  nor  was  the  high  school  principal.  For  all 
these  reasons,  I  was  extremely  foolish  to  use  pupil  self-govern- 
ment— ^but  it  stirred  up  the  community  as  well  as  the  teachers 
and  pupils  to  thinking  and  that  is  satisfying — at  a  distance. 

In  summary,  I  wish  to  state  again  that  pupil  self-government  is 
a  device,  not  a  method.  As  a  device,  it  may  be  used  successfully 
by  some  teachers  while  for  others  it  is  a  waste  of  time.  Where 
the  conditions  are  happy,  with  its  various  adaptations  it  can  be 
made  to  develop  the  pupil  into  a  thinking  citizen.  A  thinking 
citizen  is  worth  while. 


Improving  Elementary  Latin 

By  K.  F.  Palmer,  Evanston,  III. 


4»jiiimiiiiiiDriiiiiimiit|jjEEEIN'  can  we  improve  tlie  teaching  of  Latin 

Wl  which  precedes  the  reading  of  Caesar?  The  three 
I  great  questions  into  which  the  subject  divides  it- 
I    self  are  the  selecting,  the  grouping,  and  the  presen- 

^....iiiiiiiiiaiiiimiiiiicl   Nation  of  Latin  facts. 
I  I       I,  A.    As  to  selecting,  we  find  in  the  typical  be- 

1  i    ginning  book  many  facts  which  ought  not  to  be 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiimcH^  there.  What  are  the  grounds  for  exclusion?  The 
better  question  is,  "What  are  the  grounds  for  inclusion  for  those 
facts  which  are  selected  ?"  Surely  there  cannot  be  two  minds  as 
to  the  necessity  of  omitting  all  facts  which  are  not  used  at  all  in 
Caesar.  But  there  are  a  great  many  other  facts  which  ought  not  to 
be  included  in  the  beginning  book,  which  might  better  wait  until 
they  are  actually  needed  in  the  reading  of  Caesar.  Only  the  great, 
outstanding,  regular  facts  ought  to  be  included  in  the  beginning 
book.  The  exceptions,  the  peculiarities,  the  idioms  can  wait  until 
they  are  needed.  Then  they  will  have  a  greater  vividness  when 
studied  out  of  connected  prose  rather  than  in  manufactured  ex- 
ercises. 

The  importance  of  this  question  of  proper  selection  becomes 
fully  evident  only  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  a  typical  textbook.  I 
have  made  such  an  analysis,  and  my  findings  are  that  one-fourth 
of  the  material  of  the  beginning  book  is  not  needed  in  Caesar,  and 
another  fourth  had  better  wait  until  Caesar.  Proper  selecting, 
then,  means  cutting  the  beginning  book  in  two. 

I,  B.  The  constructive  aspect  of  the  selecting  question  recog- 
nizes the  relation  of  Latin  to  English.  This  relation  is  truly  so 
important  that  no  student  ought  to  spend  even  one  term  in  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language  without  learning  each  day  something 
important  about  the  relation  of  that  language  to  his  own. 

To  those  who  drop  Latin  within  two  years,  this  study  of  its 
relation  to  English  will  remain  as  the  only  benefit.  And  ought  we 
not  to  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude  who  drop  out  ? 
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I  believe  that  this  important  subject  of  Etymology  can  be  best 
studied  in  a  separate  textbook,  rather  than  in  the  regular  Latin 
book.  The  two  aims  are  so  antithetical  that  they  had  best  be 
developed  in  separate  books.  The  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  book, 
for  example,  will  be  confined  to  words  commonly  used  in  Caesar, 
in  preparation  for  the  succeeding  work  in  Latin;  whereas  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Etymology  book  will  contain  words  important  in 
English,  with  no  reference  to  Csesar. 

That  this  study  of  Etymology  will  remain  the  only  benefit  to 
students  who  lose  out  in  their  struggle  with  Latin,  is  supported  by 
the  character  of  subject-matter  which  is  prepared  for  and  read 
during  the  first  two  years.  Is  it  well  to  spend  two  whole  years  on 
the  military  details  of  campaigns  in  a  renjote  age?  More  than 
one-half  of  those  who  successfully  complete  second  year  Latin 
will  never  read  any  further  Latin. 

IL  As  to  our  second  question,  that  of  grouping,  put  the  easy, 
regular,  valuable  facts  in  the  earlier  lessons  to  give  the  pupil  ease 
and  acquaintance  with  the  language. 

Consider  the  following  quotation  from  the  preface  of  a  typical 
textbook :  "The  grouping  of  the  material  throughout  the  book  has 
been  made  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  arrangement  of  all 
our  Latin  grammars.  By  this  means  the  grammar  work  of  the 
second  year  is  made  to  involve  no  readjustment,  but  becomes 
simply  the  consistent  working  out  of  the  plan  inaugurated  with  the 
beginning  book." 

I  wish  to  put  in  italics  the  two  phrases  follow  the  arrangement 
and  involve  no  re-adjustment. 

In  reality  ought  the  beginning  book  to  be  a  miniature  gram- 
mar? I  believe  that  this  plan  of  the  miniature  grammar  is  the 
chief  defect  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  today.  By  this  plan  each 
subject  in  turn,  (N'ouns,  Pronouns,  Verbs,  etc.)  for  the  sake  of 
completeness  and  orderly  arrangement,  is  treated  in  greater  de- 
tail than  the  progress  of  the  pupil  warrants.  Many  specialized 
facts  occur  in  the  early  lessons,  necessary,  to  be  sure,  to  the 
ideal  of  orderly  arrangement,  but  meaningless,  or  worse,  to  the 
pupil. 

The  textbook  writers  have  of  course  perceived  the  unfortunate 
results  of  an  orderly  arrangement,  and  have  sought  a  remedy  by 
putting  the  exceptional  facts  in  fine  print.     They  even  give  in- 
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structions  not  to  study  the  fine  print  at  first,  but  to  wait  for  tlie 
review.  Strange  that  no  one  has  ever  dared  to  abandon  this 
"orderly  arrangement''  and  build  a  textbook  on  true  pedagogical 
principles ! 

The  proper  grouping  of  material  can  be  stated  in  a  mathemati- 
cal expression.  Each  fact  concerning  Latin,  which  we  retain  in 
the  beginning  book  and  therefore  must  group,  possesses  two  in- 
dependent qualities,  viz.,  difficulty  and  power.  If  a  fact  can  be 
apprehended  and  accepted  as  pure  truth  upon  a  single  presenta- 
tion, or  if  the  fact  involves  complex  and  exceptional  parts  which 
have  to  be  proved  repeatedly  in  problems,  this  is  the  measure  of 
difficulty.  The  power  of  a  fact  is  measured  by  the  insight  it 
gives  into  the  subject,  the  distance  it  takes  us  toward  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  the  control  and  leverage  it  bestows. 

The  value  of  our  Latin  facts  then  is  a  matter  of  high  power  and 
low  difficulty ;  the  value  varies  directly  as  the  power  and  inversely 
as  the  difficulty. 

P 

V  X  — 

D 

In  so  far  as  the  beginning  book  aims  to  lighten  the  grammar 
5tudy  of  the  second  year  by  obviating  re-adjustment,  I  think  re- 
adjustment is  a  good  thing.  Whatever  grammatical  study  is  fi- 
nally retained  as  desirable  for  the  second  year,  will  be  much  more 
vivid  if  approached  in  a  new  method.  This  is  the  proper  way  to 
review  and  enlarge  knowledge. 

III.  The  third  question  is  presentation.  Principally  this 
-question  is  one  of  technical  details,  and  therefore  will  not  be  taken 
up  here.  One  point,  however,  is  worthy  of  great  emphasis,  viz., 
make  the  details  less  technical.  Reduce  the  nomenclature;  let 
us  have  fewer  kinds  of  ablatives,  subjunctives,  etc.  of  which  we 
must  remember  the  names  and  values ;  let  us  devote  more  attention 
to  the  force  and  value  of  a  case,  a  mood,  a  tense,  an  idiom,  and  omit 
the  multiplicity  of  names. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  pupil  encounters  a  subjunctive, 
he  does  not  first  get  its  name,  and  from  the  name  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  value;  on  the  contrary,  he  arrives  by  individual 
methods  at  the  value,  and  then,  if  coerced,  will  name,  or  guess  at 
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the  name  of  the  subjunctive.     The  naming  is  posthumous  and 
apocryphal. 

Summing  up  these  three  questions,  omit  all  material  which 
will  not  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  pupils  who  will  not 
advance  beyond  the  reading  of  Csesar.  Make  the  Latin  valuable 
to  all  pupils  through  the  study  of  Latin-English  relationships. 
Abandon  the  grouping  on  the  plan  of  the  miniature  grammar,  and 
group  the  facts  on  the  basis  of  high  power  and  low  difficulty. 
Simplify  the  presentation,  eliminating  technicalities  and  reducing 
the  nomenclature. 


A  Garden  Thought. 

I  wonder  where  the  roses  go 

When  summer  days  are  done, 
When  down  the  garden's  fading  aisles 

The  early  shadows  run. 

With  alchemy  of  sun  and  rain, 

With  essence  of  the  dew. 
In  laboratories  of  the  earth. 

The  rose  was  wrought,  and  grew. 

And  all  this  beauty  for  an  hour  ? 

Ah,  how  the  spirit  stirs 
Defiant  as  it  seems  to  read 

Death's  simple  characters. 

A  rose  that  is,  must  ever  be;    ■ 

And  can  a  soul,  be  less  ? — 
How  in  the  mind,  in  quiet  moods. 

The  patient  questions  press ! 

The  answer  differs  with  the  years, 

And  differs,  too,  the  name; 
Alone  remains  through  centuries 

The  hope,  for  e'er  the  same ! 

— Arthur  Wallace  Peach, 


The  Problem  of  Two  Vocabularies 

By  Chaeles  W.  Super,  Athens,  Ohio. 

f3""""""°'"""»"«f  HE  author  of  the  article  under  the  same  caption  in 

Iriri       I  a  former  number  of  Education  sets  forth  lucidly 

I          I  the  obstacles  that  confront  the  teacher  of  English.  I 

I  never  say  that  a  thing  is  impossible  because  ninety- 

limiiiiiimaiiiiHiiimc^  ^^^^  ^^*  ^^  ^  hundred  persons  can  not  do  it,  but  I 

I                    I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  after  many  years  of 

I                   I  observation  and  a  good  deal  of  experience,  that  the 

•{•3IIIIIIIIIIIID iniiiit*  gyjj  jg  jj^  ^  large  measure  irremediable,  for  the 

great  majority  of  teachers.  I  doubt  whether  any  language  can 
be  taught  directly.  The  manner  in  which  we  express  our  thoughts 
depends  so  much  upon  the  quality  of  our  thinking  that  when  the 
latter  is  commonplace  and  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  en- 
vironment speech  partakes  of  the  same  character.  Low  thoughts 
are  necessarily  expressed  in  routine  words.  If  we  can  not  ele- 
vate the  thoughts  of  our  pupils  we  can  not  purify  their  speech. 
A  certain  amount  of  information  can  be  drilled  into  the  mind  of 
almost  any  person  so  long  as  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  memory.  This 
is  true  of  elementary  mathematics,  of  natural  and  physical  science, 
and  of  history.  But  speech  that  rises  above  the  ordinary  requires 
a  good  deal  of  creative  power.  This  the  teacher  can  not  impart 
because  it  is  spontaneous.  We  need  only  to  take  up  the  writings 
of  such  masters  of  English  as  Franklin  or  Lincoln  or  Clemens 
and  consider  that  they  were  entirely  self  taught  to  be  convinced 
that  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the  ability  to  express  them- 
selves with  force  and  elegance  a  living  teacher  is  not  indispensable. 
In  the  case  of  these  men  and  of  many  others  the  stimulus  came 
from  within.  It  is  well  known  that  the  English  public  schools 
and  universities  did  not  teach  the  vernacular  until  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living.  But  they  taught  young  men  to 
think  and  to  reflect;  they  stimulated  thought,  and  expression  fol- 
lowed of  necessity.  Procedure  and  result  stood  in  relation  to 
each  other  as  cause  and  effect.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  also 
that  there  is  as  much  complaint  about  bad  English  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  this.    The  Germans  likewise  tell  us  that 
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their  young  people  for  the  most  part  do  not  learn  the  mother- 
tongue.  It  requires  linguistic  ability  of  no  common  order  to 
have  at  call  even  a  moderately  large  vocabulary,  and  rare  dis- 
cernment to  know  just  what  words  and  constructions  are  most 
forcible.  A  good  deal  of  English  that  is  now  considered  low  or 
even  vulgar  was  not  always  so.  Shakespeare  who  probably  had  at 
his  command  almost  the  whole  vocabulary  current  in  his  time  fre- 
quently uses  coarse  expressions  because  he  considers  them  force- 
ful, i^o  doubt  a  great  deal  of  his  language  is  what  we  should 
call  slang  and  colloquial ;  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  the  ques- 
tion because  there  were  no  dictionaries  to  indicate  the  fact.  All 
persons  talked  and  wrote,  when  they  could  write,  in  the  language 
of  their  province  or  of  their  station.  The  members  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  parliament  had  great  difficulty  in  understanding  one 
another.  The  English  of  Scotland  and  of  Yorkshire  is  still  in 
large  part  incomprehensible  to  those  who  know  only  the  printed 
page.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked  by  intelligent  observers 
that  the  English  of  North  America  is  far  more  homogeneous  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  this  is  so. 
William  Cullen  Bryant  posted  up  in  his  editorial  room  a  list  of 
about  three  score  words  which  reporters  were  forbidden  to  use 
because  he  regarded  them  offensive  to  good  taste.  Albeit,  this 
list  contains  a  considerable  number  of  words  which  no  writer 
would  hesitate  to  employ  for  the  reason  that  Bryant  rejected  them. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  words  the  use  of  which  almost  everybody 
would  regard  as  an  exhibition  of  bad  taste  or  of  ignorance,  but 
there  are  many  more  that  lie  in  the  twilight  zone.  When  I  was 
a  boy  some  of  our  neighbors  were  in  the  habit  of  using  words  that 
were  in  my  father's  Index  Expurgatorius.  I  often  wondered 
where  they  came  from.  Among  these  were  het,  clomb  and  cow- 
cumber.  I  afterwards  found  "clomb"  in  modem  English  poetry, 
and  learned  that  the  other  two  are  merely  obsolete.  Wyclif  wrote 
^'cucumber"  which  he  seems  to  have  modeled  after  the  Latin.  In 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  spelling  cow  cumber 
prevailed.  However,  Smart,  writing  in  1836,  says  that  "no  well 
taught  person,  except  the  old  school,  now  says  "cowcumber,  al- 
though any  other  pronunciation  would  have  been  thought  pedan- 
tic thirty  years  ago."  This  word  is  still  pronounced  more  than  a 
dozen  different  ways  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Only  in  a 
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few  districts,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  is  the  first  syl- 
lable pronounced  kyu.  A  person  therefore  who  says  "cowcumber'^ 
has  merely  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  gradual  change  in  pro- 
nunciation through  which  the  vocable  has  passed ;  in  other  words, 
has  not  consulted  the  dictionary.  In  many  parts  of  England  old 
people  still  speak  of  a  cow  as  a  ''coo".  But  it  seems  inconsistent 
that  the  same  person  should  say  "coo"  and  "cowcumber."  It  is 
one  of  the  vagaries  of  speech  which  are  met  with  in  all  languages. 
We  do  not  know  what  words  considered  inelegant  today  will  be  in 
current  use  fifty  years  hence.  Good  usage  is  to  some  extent  a 
matter  of  grammar  and  dictionary,  but  not  wholly  so.  A  word 
never  gets  into  a  dictionary  until  some  one  has  used  it.  Horace 
had  observed  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  that  some  terms  be- 
come obsolete  while  new  ones  come  into  vogue.  And  there  were 
no  dictionaries  in  those  days.  'No  doubt  there  was  as  much  slang 
used  in  his  day  as  in  ours.  But  we  have  no  means  of  detecting  it 
because  our  Latin  dictionaries  contain  all  the  words  found  in 
Latin  authors.  In  fact  we  do  not  know  what  was  slang  before 
the  time  to  which  our  memory  extends  unless  some  one  made  a 
record  of  the  fact.  If  nobody  used  a  word  unless  it  occurred  in 
a  dictionary,  language  would  be  at  a  standstill.  IsTot  a  day 
passes  that  does  not  increase  our  general  vocabulary.  Less  than 
a  century  ago  our  largest  lexicons  contained  fewer  than  a  hundred 
thousand  words,  now  they  contain  more  than  four  times  as  many. 
However,  the  older  dictionaries  embraced  only  those  words  which 
the  compilers  regarded  as  belonging  to  good  usage;  now  they  in- 
clude almost  the  entire  vocabulary.  Grammars  and  dictionaries 
have  some  influence  on  language,  but  they  are  not  omnipotent. 
Furthermore,  language  and  logic  have  not  much  connection  with 
each  other.  I^othing  could  be  more  illogical  than  such  phrases 
as  "I  was  as  given,"  "I  was  told,"  and  so,  albeit  they  are  correct 
English.  Everybody  learns  the  lower-stratum  speech.  It  is  not 
necessarily  vulgar,  but  it  is  commonplace.  When  an  individual 
rises  above  it  by  education  his  range  of  thought  becomes  wider 
and  his  vocabulary  enlarged,  but  his  earlier  acquisitions  can  not 
be  wholly  discarded.  Getting  an  education  consists  largely  in  cul- 
tivating the  habit  of  observing,  of  taking  mental  note  of  what  is 
to  be  seen  and  heard.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  deal  with  common- 
place affairs  without  falling  into  the  current  phraseology.     It  is 
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always  ready  to  hand.  The  most  important  habit  which  children 
should  be  taught  is  to  observe  the  language  of  good  speakers  and 
writers.  Much  of  what  is  said  in  print  is  slangy,  but  it  is  rarely 
vulgar.  For  many  persons  the  habit  of  observing  is  hard  to  ac- 
quire, while  others  seem  to  do  it  without  effort.  Comparatively 
few  people  see  anything  to  which  their  attention  has  not  been 
called.  Not  long  ago  I  was  discussing  a  matter  with  one  of  my 
neighbors,  when  he  used  the  words  "have  went.''  In  the  course 
of  our  interview  I  said  "have  gone"  two  or  three  times,  neverthe- 
less, he  always  said  "have  went."  But  he  did  say  "grew",  not 
"growed."  Have  went  is  not  necessarily  incorrect,  but  it  is  as 
this  man  employed  it.  Moreover,  why  should  "have  went"  be 
regarded  as  worse  English  than  the  very  common  "he  don't"  for 
"he  doesn't"  ? 

The  great  majority  of  young  people  in  every  country  and  a 
large  majority  of  adults  use  the  popular  speech  because  their 
peers  do  so.  Few  persons  have  sufficient  command  of  language 
to  employ  simple  words  that  are  both  good  usage  and  properly  cor- 
related. In  this  matter  as  in  many  others  the  proverb  holds  good 
that  you  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the  fashion. 
Some  time  ago  a  little  boy  whose  parents  always  speak  English 
that  is  grammatically  and  orthoepically  correct  said  in  the  presence 
of  some  of  his  fellows,  partly  to  his  hearers  and  partly  to  himself : 
"Oh,  I  have  spoiled  this  drawing,  and  it  troubles  me  greatly." 
The  saying  was  repeated  until  almost  the  whole  school  talked 
about  it.  I  once  knew  a  country  school  teacher  who  never  used 
slang  or  bad  grammar.  One  of  his  pupils  asked  him  one  day 
whether  he  ever  studied  anything  but  the  dictionary.  Sometimes 
this  lower-stratum  speech  takes  hold  of  people  upon  whom  the 
higher  style  would  make  no  impression ;  and  they  are  not  of  the 
baser  sort  either.  Everybody  knows  what  kind  of  English  "Billy" 
Sunday  habitually  employs,  and  everybody  knows  also  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  speakers  now  before  the  public.  Bad  gram- 
mar and  incorrect  pronunciation  often  impart  a  piquancy  and  a 
raciness  to  a  saying  that  it  would  lose  if  put  into  correct  form. 
Such  a  proverb  as :  "It's  better  not  to  know  so  much  than  to  know 
so  much  that  aint  so,"  can  easily  be  put  into  good  English,  but  its 
peculiar  flavor  is  gone  after  the  transformation.  This  popular 
style  is  in  use  everywhere.     It  seems  indispensable.     It  is  an  in- 
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teresting  study  in  such  a  country  as  Germany.  In  the  schools 
Iho  high  or  literary  German  is  taught  and  is  the  speech  of  official- 
dom. In  recitation  the  pupils  are  expected  to  use  it.  But  when  at 
play  or  even  in  the  home  they  relapse  into  the  local  dialect.  In 
most  parts  of  the  country  the  people  take  pride  in  it  and  regard 
it  as  an  evidence  of  patriotism.  This  sentiment  finds  expression 
in  the  proverb:  "Speak  as  your  bill  growed."  Our  utilitarian 
age  is  indifferent  to  propriety  of  speech.  It  is  much  more  con- 
cerned about  knowledge  that  can  be  turned  into  money  than  about 
things  that  gratify  a  cultivated  taste.  Editors  of  technical  and 
scientific  periodicals  have  to  rewrite  some  of  the  most  valuable 
papers  submitted  to  them  for  publication.  We  read  so  much  and 
so  superficially  that  we  are  impressed  only  with  what  is  racy  or 
unusual  in  form  or  style.  Perhaps  there  are  in  this  country  seven 
thousand  men  who  have  not  howed  the  knee  to  slovenly  and  mere- 
tricious English,  probably  not  more. 


Classic  Sonnets 

The  Horses  of  Phidias 

Across  their  native  plains  of  Thessaly, 

Where  the  wild  horse  was  tamed  to  hand  and  rein, 

Snorted  these  chargers  of  the  flowing  mane. 

These  forms  instinct  with  savagery  and  glee 

Famed  in  the  sculptures  of  antiquity. 

O'er  the  turf-padded  fields,  what  well-matched  twain. 

What  gallant  mount,  what  glorious  chariot  train, 

Elew  forth  for  heroes  bom  to  charm  the  free ! 

Come  ye  where  cool  Peneus  rolls,  where  snowy-crowned 
Olympus  echoed  to  the  hoofs  of  steeds 
Caught  in  the  march  to  Greek  supremacy! 
Jove's  thunders  clap  applause  the  fields  around. 
His  smile  the  equine  limbs  with  lightning  feeds — 
Mars  heads  the  proud,  invincible  cavalry ! 

— Helen  Cary  Chadwick. 


What  Should  Vocational  Schools  Offer  Girls  ? 

By  Abbie  O.  Stoddaed  and  Lucy  H.  Chapman. 


|iiMiniia«Diiiii.iiHiit|ocATIOITAL  education,  as   defined  in  the  laws 
I    relating  to  state-aided  vocational  schools  in  Massa- 
I    chusetts,    is    education   which    fits    for    profitable 
I    employment.      This   means,    presumably,    employ- 
4>]iiiiiiiiiiiiniimiiiiiiiE4i   ment  which  has  some  economic  value;   it  should 
I  I    mean  employment  which  gives  the  girl  as  well  as 

I  I    the  boy  a  definite  possibility  of  self-support.     The 

*""""'""°" '"'*   purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  in  how  far  our 

girls'  vocational  schools  are  now  fulfilling  their  function,  and  to 
suggest  lines  of  future  development. 

According  to  the  laws  already  quoted,  vocational  education  in 
Massachusetts  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  branches;  agri- 
cultural education,  industrial  education,  and  household  arts  edu- 
cation. This  division  is  far  less  definite  than  it  appears.  Al- 
though we  may  consider  agriculture,  the  production  of  raw  ma- 
terial for  food  and  clothing,  as  a  distinct  branch,  household  and 
industrial  occupations  are  not  so  clearly  defined.  They  are  under- 
going transition.  The  contrast  between  the  pioneer  home  in  which 
every  article  of  use  was  manufactured,  and  the  modern  home,  in 
which  many  factory  products  are  consumed,  is  too  familiar  to 
need  more  than  passing  mention.  We  do  need  to  be  reminded, 
however,  that  the  end  is  not  yet.  Our  methods  of  housework 
may  be  as  obsolete  in  our  grandchildren's  time  as  pioneer  indus- 
try is  today.  Household  arts  are  very  rapidly  becoming  indus- 
trial arts. 

Both  capital  and  labor  are  combining  to  bring  about  such  a 
result.  A  recent  house-to-house  canvass  made  by  the  General 
Baking  Company  indicates  that  bakers'  bread  has  replaced  the 
home-made  product  in  about  one-half  of  the  homes  of  Greater 
Boston.  This  company  and  others  are  naturally  bending  every 
effort  to  win  over  the  more  conservative  other  half.  Laundries, 
too,  are  offering  many  special  inducements  of  various  sorts  to  the 
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housewife.  More  and  more  each  year  the  family  wash  is  being 
sent  out.  Here  labor  combines  with  capital,  for  as  a  foreman  in 
one  of  our  first-class  laundries  remarked :  "Laundry  work  is  a  good 
business.  It  has  got  to  grow.  Our  girls  will  never  go  out  wash- 
ing as  their  mothers  are  now  doing.  They  prefer  working  here." 
So  much  of  the  work  originally  done  in  the  home  has  already  be- 
come factory  work  that  practically  every  girl  must  go  out  of  her 
own  home  in  order  to  be  self-supporting,  and  a  large  number  of 
them  are  returning  to  wage-earning  occupations  after  marriage. 
Just  here  arises  the  difficulty  which  confronts  the  Massachu- 
setts vocational  schools.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  succeeding  sec- 
tion, the  vocational  schools  for  girls  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
are  emphasizing  courses  which  train  for  domestic  activities  or 
"home-making."  An  investigation  of  industrial  conditions  will 
further  show  that  such  training  does  not  meet  the  need  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  girls  who  at  sixteen  leave  our  vocational  schools 
to  earn  their  own  living. 

II 

The  founders  of  the  vocational  schools  in  Massachusetts  seem 
to  have  had  two  distinctly  different  aims.  One  group  of  schools, 
evidently  patterned  after  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls 
in  'New  York  City,  aims,  like  that  school,  to  fit  girls  for  definite 
lines  of  shop  work  in  which  training  is  requisite  to  a  living  wage. 
The  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  is  the  best  example  of  this 
type  of  school  in  Massachusetts.  The  Worcester,  the  Somerville, 
and  the  Cambridge  Schools  were  originally  planned  along  the 
same  lines  and  are  classified  as  trade  schools.  The  E"ewton,  the 
ISTorthampton,  the  New  Bedford,  and  the  Lowell  schools  have  been 
"home-making"  from  the  start. 

The  success  of  a  trade  school  depends  in  a  large  measure  on 
the  adaptation  of  its  courses  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  placed. 
The  Manhattan  Trade  School,  from  the  wealth  of  industrial  op- 
portunity offered  by  New  York  City,  has  chosen  four  distinct 
lines  in  which  to  supply  an  evident  demand  for  trained  workers. 
These  lines  are  the  use  of  electric  power  sewing  machines,  the  use 
of  needle  and  foot  power  sewing  machines,  the  use  of  paste  and 
glue,  and  the  use  of  brush  and  pencil.  The  second  gi'oup  of  these 
subjects,  commonly  classed  as  the  needle  trades,  is  taught  in  every 
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vocational  school  in  Massachusetts.  The  Boston  and  Worcester 
schools  also  give  courses  in  electric  power  machine  operating.. 
Not  enough  of  the  brush  and  pencil  work  is  taught  in  any  of  the 
Massachusetts  state-aided  vocational  schools  to  make  it  a  dis- 
tinct trade,  and  the  paste  and  glue  work,  where  taught  at  all,  is 
merely  incidental,  l^o  Massachusetts  community  offers  the  in- 
dustrial opportunities  of  New  York.  An  investigation  of  local 
conditions  preceded  the  founding  of  the  trade  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  nothing  was  found  to  replace  the  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  New  York  school. 

Of  the  needle  trades,  dressmaking  is  conceded  in  all  communi- 
ties to  be  a  better  trade  than  millinery.  In  fact,  the  millinery 
seasons  are  so  short  that  the  trade  schools  discourage  as  many 
girls  as  possible  from  entering  the  trade.  In  New  York  the 
making  of  lamp  and  candle  shades  is  taught  to  supplement  milli- 
nery, but  in  Massachusetts  this  plan  is  not  feasible.  In  dressmaking 
the  season  is  longer,  and  in  Boston  there  are  many  openings  for 
trade  school  girls  in  dressmakers'  shops.  The  Boston  Trade 
School  for  Girls  has  an  enrollment  of  fLve  hundred  girls  and,  ac- 
cording to  an  investigation  made  last  year  by  the  Women's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union,  about  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
girls  who  had  attended  the  school  for  at  least  nine  months  had 
been  at  some  time  in  dressmaking  shops.  In  this  trade  the  average 
initial  wage  in  Boston  for  girls  with  trade  school  training  was 
found  to  be  $5.60  per  week.  At  the  present  time  the  Boston 
Trade  School  is  refusing  to  place  girls  at  less  than  $1.00  per  day. 
For  girls  with  the  same  training  who  had  been  eight  years  in  the 
trade  the  average  wage  was  found  to  be  $12.06  per  week.  The 
lack  of  advancement  which  this  wage  indicates  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  trade  school  course  includes  little  cutting  and 
fitting.  A  girl  of  the  type  who  usually  enters  the  school  can  hardly 
acquire  in  the  allotted  time  more  than  the  skill  required  in  me- 
chanical work.  The  dressmaking  trade  in  this  city  is,  moreover, 
dropping  off  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent  in  ten  years,  according 
to  the  above  mentioned  report  All  this  does  not  indicate  that  a 
remarkable  opportunity  in  djessmaking  awaits  the  girl  with 
trade  school  training,  but  her  possibilities  in  Boston  far  exceed 
those  in  any  other  city  in  the  state  where  trade  schools  are  lo- 
cated.    The  Somerville  school  has  a  dressmaking  course,  but  so 
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few  girls  were  found  to  have  used  the  trade  that  records  from 
this  school  were  not  tabulated  for  the  report  previously  men- 
tioned. From  the  Cambridge  and  Worcester  schools  girls  are 
sent  out  by  the  day  as  seamstresses,  but  there  is  opportunity  for 
comparatively  little  real  dressmaking  as  the  expensive  hand-made 
gowns  worn  in  these  cities  are  for  the  most  part  made  in  Boston 
shops. 

Since  power-machine  operating  is  responsible  for  the  decrease 
in  opportunity  offered  in  dressmaking,  it  is  to  power  machine 
operating  that  girls  should  look  for  new  opportunities.  This 
year  the  demand  in  Boston  for  power  machine  operators  far 
exceeded  the  supply.  In  addition  to  the  courses  given  in  the  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester  trade  schools,  classes  in  power  machine  operat- 
ing have  been  organized  in  Boston  at  the  La  Grange  Street  Con- 
tinuation School  and  at  the  ^N'orth  Bennet  Street  Industrial 
School.  Employers  are,  for  the  most  part,  glad  to  take  girls 
from'  these  schools,  and  if  the  training  is  efficieut,  they  should  be 
able  to  earn  from  $8  to  $14  per  week  soon  after  leaving  school.  In 
most  shops  they  must  count  on  slack  work  during  some  season. 
Many  firms  are  making  efforts  to  make  the  work  less  seasonal. 
One  manufacturer  of  children's  dresses,  for  example,  is  intro- 
ducing a  line  of  cotton-flannel  nightgowns,  aprons,  and  bloomers 
to  fill  in  dull  seasons.  The  large  shoe  manufacturing  companies 
keep  their  employees  busy  when  orders  run  low  by  making  a  stock 
of  sample  shoes.  To  be  successful  in  power  machine  operating,  a 
girl  must  be  able  to  take  directions  and  apply  them  without  error. 
She  must  also  be  quick  and  accurate  in  her  manipulation  of  ma- 
terial. Like  most  other  lines  of  factory  work  under  present  con- 
ditions, power  machine  operating  offers  a  woman  little  chance  of 
advancement.  If  expert  she  may  become  a  sample  maker,  in 
which  position  she  will  get  a  greater  variety  of  work  with  more 
uniformly  high  pay,  or  she  may  become  an  inspector  or  a  fore- 
woman. 

Most  other  lines  of  factory  work  do  not  call  for  trade  school 
training.  They  are  so  highly  specialized  that  the  individual 
processes  required  of  the  worker  are  quickly  learned.  This  is 
true  of  women's  work  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  cloth,  candy, 
rubber  goods,  and  electrical  apparatus.  Boxmaking,  as  still  car- 
ried on  in  some  factories,  possibly  requires  enough  skill  to  justify 
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a  trade  school  course.  Trade  school  instruction  in  book-binding 
and  hand  ironing  might  be  profitable.  Were  it  not  for  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  sti:ong  trade  union  intent  on  decreasing  the  number  of 
women  in  the  industry,  printing  might  be  an  exceptionally  good 
trade  for  girls.  The  costliness  of  equipment,  however,  the  con- 
stant change  in  factory  machinery,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing the  right  environment  and  instruction  in  the  school  shop  ren- 
der such  training  better  fitted  for  schools  of  the  co-operation  and 
the  continuation  school  type. 

The  difficulty  of  making  a  trade  school  curriculum  that  meets 
the  demand  of  the  pupils  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the 
Worcester  school.  It  was  found  here  that  girls  of  the  type  for 
which  the  school  in  'New  York  was  founded  were  going  directly 
from  the  grades  into  the  factories  and  were  earning  satisfactory 
wages.  The  girls  attending  the  Worcester  school  came  from  fam- 
ilies where  the  economic  pressure  was  less.  They  were  entering 
trade  training  classes  chiefly  to  learn  how  to  make  their  own 
clothes.  Since  these  courses  as  now  offered  are  not  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  a  new  four-year  course  is  being  planned.  In  Somer- 
ville  also  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  throw  the  emphasis  from 
trade  training  to  training  for  household  activities.  Both  this 
school  and  the  one  in  Cambridge  differ  little  from  the  so-called 
home-making  schools,  in  which  girls  are  taught  cooking,  sewing, 
laundry  work,  the  care  of  the  home,  and  hand  and  machine 
sewing. 

The  New  Bedford  school  illustrates  the  situation  of  a  home- 
making  school  in  an  industrial  community,  ^ew  Bedford  is 
one  of  the  ^ew  England  cotton  mill  towns.  Girls  in  the  poorest 
families  must,  of  course,  go  directly  into  the  mills  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  required  age,  but  many  parents  will  make  great  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  give  their  girls  the  education  which  they  feel  may 
lead  to  better  occupations.  When  girls  in  such  circumstances  at- 
tempt to  find  work  along  the  line  of  their  vocational  school  train- 
ing, domestic  service  is  practically  the  only  profitable  employment 
open  to  them. 

The  American-born  girl  who  is  willing  to  go  into  domestic 
service  is  a  marked  exception.  These  girls,  although  assured  of 
constant,  healthful  employment  at  better  wages  than  the  factory 
can  offer,  consistently  refuse  to  become  servants.     In  spite  of  the 
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fact  that  the  present  courses  of  vocational  schools  lead  directly 
toward  this  line  of  work,  little  or  no  effort  is  being  made  to  com- 
bat this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  girls.  Indeed  the  authorities 
in  trade  schools  and  placement  bureaus  sympathize  with  the 
girls'  point  of  view.  The  basic  reasons  for  this  feeling  are  clearly 
stated  in  a  social  workers'  report,  published  under  the  title  Young 
Working  Girls,  from  which  I  quote : 

"The  house-worker  is  cut  off  from  her  family;  the  hours  are 
long  and  irregular ;  there  is  only  slight  opportunity  for  recreation 
and  that  unsupervised;  holidays  are  few;  the  work  takes  the 
girl  out  of  the  main  currents  of  modern  life,  and  isolates  her  in 
a  back  eddy ;  she  is  constantly  conscious  of  a  galling  lack  of  free- 
dom, independence,  consideration  from  others,  and  of  a  distinctly 
lowered  social  standing;  and  the  danger  of  moral  contamination 
is  even  greater  than  in  many  other  lines  of  work." 

III. 

The  vocational  school  should  not  attempt  to  reconcile  girls  to 
domestic  service;  it  should  follow  the  trend  of  modem  industry 
and  enter  into  competition  with  the  work  of  the  servant  in  the 
home.  Its  aim  should  be  a  future  in  which  housework  is  done  by 
specialists.  Suppose  an  enterprising  vocational  school  advertised 
to  become  a  center  for  different  branches  of  organized  household 
activities.  It  might  begin  by  making  a  study  of  the  best  methods 
of  house  cleaning,  getting  together  as  many  of  the  women  who  go 
out  cleaning  by  the  day  as  might  be  willing  to  co-operate  and  giv- 
ing them,  as  well  as  the  girls  who  enter  the  school  from  the  grades, 
the  benefit  of  the  best  instruction  the  school  could  obtain.  Such 
a  school  would  become  the  authority  for  standardizing  wages 
and  hours  of  employment,  as  well  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
work  to  be  expected ;  it  would  organize  a  comprehensive  and  effi- 
cient placement  bureau,  placing  regular  workers,  and  substituting 
students  for  practice  work  when  necessary.  This  particular  line 
of  work  might  well  develop  into  a  cleaning  company  for  which 
the  school  would  simply  act  as  a  feeder.  A  company  of  this  sort 
might  well  supply  the  need  of  women  working  outside  their  homes 
whose  weekly  cleaning  must  be  neglected  or  done  at  strength- 
breaking  cost. 
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The  cooking  departments  in  a  number  of  schools  have  already 
begun  to  do  similar  practical  work.  Every  girl  at  the  Boston 
Trade  School  takes  her  turn  in  preparing  the  noon  day  meal  for 
the  school.  In  Worcester  the  girls  furnish  lunch  for  themselves 
and  for  the  boys'  school  as  well.  Since  no  organization  can  fur- 
nish only  one  moderate  priced  meal  a  day  as  a  money  making 
scheme,  the  lunch  for  schools  and  factories  gives  an  excellent 
field  for  students'  practice  work.  In  Cambridge  the  girJs  are 
encouraged  to  obtain  customers  for  cooked  food  and  are  allowed 
to  retain  these  customers  when  they  complete  the  school  course. 
This  latter  plan  is  hardly  feasible  on  a  large  scale,  as  few  girls 
would  have  the  home  facilities  to  carry  on  the  work  and  increase 
their  trade.  The  plan  of  the  Montclair  Co-operative  Kitchen 
might  be  possible.  The  Boston  High  School  of  Practical  Arts 
has  begun  to  get  in  touch  with  families  who  want  at  least  one 
meal  a  day  prepared  by  some  one  coming  in  from  the  outside. 
AVith  the  conveyances  made  possible  by  thermos  containers,  these 
meals  could  be  prepared  in  the  school  kitchen  to  be  served  in  in- 
dividual homes.  From  this  school  work  a  business  enterprise 
might  in  time  develop  which  would  furnish  full  time  employ- 
ment for  graduates.  The  relation  between  the  schools  and^  the 
industries  fostered  by  them  would  ultimately  become  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  at  present  exists  between*  the  co-operative 
schools  and  established  concerns. 

The  vocational  school  is  in  its  very  nature  transitional.  The 
school  of  the  future  will  not  be  content  to  take  pupils  for  a  year 
or  two  of  work  which  may  or  may  not  be  effectual  and  then  turn 
them  loose  to  varying  chances  of  success  or  failure.  Since  the  vo- 
cational school  deals  at  best  with  girls  who  develop  slowly,  its 
ideal  must  be  a  continued  interest  in  the  graduate,  showing  it- 
self through  placement  work,  in  the  suggestion  of  new  possibili- 
ties, and  added  training  where  necessary.  With  such  an  ideal  in 
mind  the  vocational  school  is  confronted  by  a  question  of  its 
policy  in  regard  to  pupils  of  the  less  desirable  sorts.  We  have 
today  industrial  schools  for  girls  who  are  a  detriment  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  These  schools  are  entered  for  the 
most  part  through  the  law  courts,  thus  eliminating  one  type  of 
applicant  for  the  vocational  schools.  There  remain  many  who 
are  somewhat  mentally  deficient  and  who  if  not  cared  for  will  be- 
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come  a  menace  to  society.  Shall  the  vocational  schools  shut  out 
such  girls?  To  refuse  entrance  to  the  girl  who  comes  poorly 
recommended  or  to  drop  her  from  school  if  she  fails,  is  unfair  to 
the  community  as  well  as  to  the  girl;  to  hold  her  in  school  and 
place  her  in  employment  where  she  cannot  succeed  is  equally  un- 
fair, and  ruins  the  reputation  of  the  school.  The  vocational 
school  may  be  an  introduction  to  a  system  which  with  increased 
facilities  will  be  able  to  consider  such  girls  individually  without 
infringing  upon  the  rights  of  pupils  who  are  better  endowed 
mentally.  Out  of  it,  once  its  potentialities  are  recognized,  may 
<*ome  economic  independence  for  all  girls  of  good  mentality  and 
at  least  partial  self-support  for  many  who  are  now,  through  lack 
of  direction  and  care,  becoming  state  charges. 


Lowell. 

The  glories  of  the  past  he  learned, 
Yet  loved  the  present  till  there  burned 
A  lyric  flame  of  truth  within 
That  helped  the  nation  fight  its  sin. 

Longfellow. 

Poet  of  home,  and  of  humble  devotion, 
Quick  to  discern  each  human  emotion. 
Mild-hearted,  friendly,  whom  mankind  reveres. 
As  singer  of  duty,  of  absence,  of  tears. 

Whittier. 

Patriot,  seer,  and  godly  soul. 

Who  straightway  guides  to  heavenly  goal. 

So  clear  his  trumpeting  of  right 

Men  act  it  with  their  fullest  might. 

— Norman  C.  Schlichter, 


How  Can  The  Teachers  Agency  Render  Its 
Best  Service? 

E.  E.  Olp,  Manager  Eisk  Teachers  Agency,  Chicago. 

|«""""»»°""n"""^f  HE  function  of  the  Teachers  Agency  is  to  render 
I  »■«  I  service  both  to  employers  and  to  teachers.  In- 
I  I  I  eluded  in  its  work  should  be  an  earnest  endeavor 
I  I    to  develop   and  maintain  professional  spirit  and 

|]iiiHiuiiiiaiiMiiiiiiHcl   honor  among  teachers,  and  to  make  efficiency  the 

II  sole  standard  for  employment.  It  should  be  deemed 
I    unprofessional  for  any  teacher  to  use  the  influence 

^imiiiiiiiiiaiii line*!*   ^f  partisan  or  personal  politics  or  any  other  means 

likely  to  render  unbiased  or  expert,  judgment  impossible. 

The  efficient  Teachers  Agency  man  is  a  specialist.  He  has 
wide  acquaintance  with  educational  men  and  women  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  important  educa- 
tional institutions  all  over  the  country.  He  takes  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  the  employers  and  makes  a  scientific 
study  of  men  and  women.  He  has  a  professional  interest  in  find- 
ing for  the  employer  a  candidate  of  unquestionable  fitness  rather 
than  in  earning  a  commission  by  inducing  an  employer  to  engage 
the  services  of  a  candidate  who  may  prove  to  be  unsuitable. 

There  should  be  perfect  frankness  between  the  employer  and 
the  agency.  The  employer  should  find  it  possible  to  go  to  the 
agency  with  his  problems  as  he  would  go  to  his  physician  or  to 
his  lawyer.  The  agency  in  the  discussion  of  candidates  should 
be  able  to  present  very  full  information  and  should  not  withhold 
from  the  employer  unfavorable  facts.  Where  any  unfavorable 
information  has  been  received,  the  matter  should  be  the  subject 
of  special  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Agency.  Little  atten- 
tion is  now  given  to  letters  of  commendation  addressed  "To  whom 
it  may  concern."  A  teacher  may  appear  to  be  well  recommended 
in  general  letters  and  yet  be  unfit  for  places  for  which  he  would 
apply.  Unless  the  agency  knows  the  writers  of  the  letters  it 
receives  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  the  persons  given  as  refer- 
ences, it  should  not  depend  solely  upon  such  information.     It 
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should  use  other  ways  of  securing  additional  necessary  informa- 
tion when  testimonials  are  received  from  those  who  may  not  be 
in  a  position  to  speak  discriminatingly. 

The  Teachers  Agency  should  lend  its  influence  against  the 
breaking  of  contracts  by  teachers.  It  should  encourage  teachers 
to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  keeping  their  promises, 
whether  written  or  verbal.  Where  conditions  are  entirely  or 
even  reasonably  satisfactory,  it  should  discourage  teachers  from 
remaining  less  than  two  years  in  one  place,  thus  emphasizing  to 
the  teachers  the  professional  value  of  a  position  held  more  than 
a  year.  A  practice  to  be  condemned  is  that  of  giving  up  with 
scant  ceremony  for  the  sake  of  a  better  appointment  a  position 
that  in  good  faith  has  been  unconditionally  accepted.  There  are 
occasions  where  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  of  the 
school  authorities  to  release  a  teacher  on  request  as  soon  as  the 
position  can  be  satisfactorily  filled.  Employers  will  be  of  great 
help  in  such  cases  by  declining  to  consider  a  candidate  until  duly 
released. 

For  the  guidance  of  employers  and  teachers  a  definite  stan- 
dard or  platform  for  the  Teachers  Agencies  should  be  agreed 
upon  between  employers  and  Teachers  Agencies,  and  wide  pub- 
licity should  be  given  this  platform  together  with  the  names  of 
the  agencies  subscribing  to  it. 

Assuming  that  the  Teachers  Agency  has  on  its  staff  one  or 
more  educational  experts  (and  the  employer  has  a  right  in  com- 
ing to  the  agency  to  expect  the  service  of  a  specialist),  let  us 
take  a  few  specific  instances  to  indicate  some  definite  ways  where- 
by the  Teachers  Agency  can  be  of  special  service  to  the  employers, 
bearing  in  mind  always  that  where  the  Teachers  Agency  best 
serves  the  employers  it  is  at  the  same  time  best  serving  the 
teachers.  Teachers  are  not  true  to  themselves  nor  to  the  schools 
in  which  they  accept  positions  if  they  realize  their  unfitness  and 
accept  merely  for  financial  remuneration.  For  the  sake  of  all 
concerned,  a  teacher  should  be  conscious  of  a  call  to  his  chosen 
field,  a  field  that  offers  wonderful  opportunities  for  service  to 
the  world,  and  in  addition  to  having  ample  equipment  for  the 
position  he  accepts  he  should  be  able  to  throw  himself  imstintedly 
and  whole-heartedly  into  the  particular  work  he  undertakes. 

While  efficiency  is  a  somewhat  overworked  term  these  days, 
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little  heed  is  paid  on  the  part  of  many  to  the  practice  of  efficient 
methods  in  the  employment  of  teachers.  There  is  still  entirely 
too  much  of  the  "cat-in- the-bag"  or  "shot-gun"  policy  in  hiring 
teachers,  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  finding  well-equipped 
and  thoroughly  efficient  men  and  women.  The  problem  of  se- 
lecting teachers  is  much  more  important  than  has  ordinarily 
been  recognized,  but  school  authorities  are  becoming  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  this  problem.  Recently  one  of  the 
leading  College  Presidents  of  the  United  States  said,  "The  most 
important  single  responsibility  of  the  college  president  today  is- 
the  selection  of  teachers." 

In  the  commercial  world  we  find  a  material  change  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Several  large  corporations  have  engaged  sci- 
entific experts  to  select  their  employees,  and  in  some  cases  these 
experts  have  been  professors  of  psychology.  A  number  of  promi- 
nent firms  are  now  going  to  scientific  employment  experts  in  a 
way  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
when  he  goes  to  the  Teachers  Agency.  At  the  January  meeting 
of  the  National  Society  for  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
at  Minneapolis  there  was  a  conference  pf  employment  managers 
representing  widely  scattered  interests  all  over  the  country.  In 
the  report  of  this  meeting  to  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce the  statement  was  maie  that  the  employment  manager  is- 
beginning  to  come  into  his  own  and  the  commercial  employment 
department  is  rapidly  gaining  recognition  as  one  of  the  most 
essential  elements  in  any  well  organized  business.  Its  impor- 
tance as  a  means  of  appraising  the  human  factor  in  industry  in 
the  selection  of  employees  was  clearly  shown.  Several  cities  now 
have  associations  of  employment  managers  which  have  regular 
meetings  to  discuss  methods  of  rating  and  selecting  employees. 
What  this  employment  specialist  is  to  the  commercial  world  the 
real  Teachers  Agency  specialist  is,  or  should  be,  to  the  educa- 
tional world. 

Early  in  the  season,  when  the  superintendent  first  learns  of 
the  vacancies  or  probable  vacancies  that  he  will  have  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  if  he  is  not  sufficiently  near  the  Teachers  Agency 
to  call  for  the  inspection  of  papers  of  candidates,  he  can  give  the 
agency  full  and  confidential  information  concerning  his  needs, 
with  a  request  for  the  papers  of  two  or  three  carefully  selected 
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candidates  for  each  place.  The  agency  would  not  even  notify  the 
candidates  of  the  action  taken  until  it  was  so  instructed  by  the 
superintendent.  The  initiative,  if  it  were  so  desired,  could  thus 
be  taken  by  the  employer,  or,  if  he  preferred,  the  employer  could 
have  the  agency  complete  the  negotiations.  In  this  way  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  for  the  superintendent  to  employ  his  teachers  with- 
out having  any  miscellaneous  correspondence.  The  agency  should 
be  acquainted  with  local  conditions  as  far  as  possible,  and  should 
know  what  kind  of  teacher  would  fit  the  place.  The  agency  either 
should  have  seen  the  candidate  it  reconmiends  or  have  the  candi- 
date seen  by  some  one  in  whom  absolute  confidence  could  be 
placed,  and  in  this  way  the  cost  of  interview  could  often  be 
eliminated.  It  is  naturally  much  more  satisfactory  for  the  su- 
perintendent to  call  at  the  office  of  the  Teachers  Agency,  where 
the  papers  can  be  discussed  by  the  superintendent  and  the  agency 
specialist,  but  this  is  frequently  an  impossibility.  Where  it  ia 
necessary  to  depend  upon  correspondence  and  where  for  one 
reason  or  another  the  first  suggestions  or  recommendations  of  the 
agency  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  the  superintendent  should 
request  papers  of  one  or  more  additional  candidates.  In  eack 
case  he  should  specify  exactly  what  is  wanted,  and  the  agency 
should  use  every  endeavor  to  follow  instructions. 

When  a  school  board  seeks  a  superintendent  a  deplorable  con- 
dition is  often  found, — one  that  is  frequently  very  humiliating 
to  the  applicant.  Usually  the  local  newspaper  obtains  early  in- 
formation relative  to  the  change  or  possibility  of  change  of  su- 
perintendents. The  announcement  is  forthwith  copied  by  nu- 
merous outside  papers  widely  scattered,  and  thereupon  activities 
begin,  so  that  very  soon  the  school  board  is  beset  with  applica- 
tions and  with  applicants  from  far  and  near.  The  members  of 
the  school  board  who  prove  to  be  accessible  for  interviews  soon 
become  decidedly  confused,  and  often  come  to  conclusions  that 
they  later  greatly  regret.  Friends  of  the  candidates  bombard 
the  board  with  their  pleas  until  communications  of  all  kinds  re- 
ceive little  or  no  attention,  and  not  infrequently  valuable  papers- 
are  consigned  to  the  wastepaper  basket.  In  some  cases  the  last 
man  to  apply  in  person  is  chosen  simply  because  he  is  freshest  in 
the  memories  of  the  board;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  hasty  action 
is  sometimes  taken  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  members  of  the 
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board   the   ordeal   of   endless   interviews   tliat  would   otherwise 
follow. 

How  much  easier  and  more  effective  it  would  he  for  the  school 
board,  or  a  committee  of  the  board,  before  the  public  had  any  in- 
formation of  a  possible  change,  to  visit  the  Teachers  Agency,  or 
to  invite  as  a  specialist  on  superintendents  a  representative  of 
the  agency  to  the  board  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  the  superintendency  question.     In  this  conference  a  number 
of  men  would  be  discussed,  carefully  weighing  the  weak  as  well 
as  the  strong  points,  for  who  of  all  men  could  be  more  susceptible 
to  criticism  than  the  superintendent  ?     The  agency  would  be  ex-  ■ 
pected  to  have  as  complete  data  regarding  these  men  as  could  be 
obtained,   and  to  have  followed  carefully  their  records.      Such 
data  should  be  more  complete  than  could  be  found  elsewhere. 
Influence  and  politics  would  of  necessity  be  absolutely  eliminated, 
for  the  agency  would  have  no  favorites  to  play,  and  it  would 
have  no  institutional  connections.     The  Board  should  in  this  way 
be  able  to  make  a  wise  choice,  and  the  announcement  of  the  re- 
sult of  their  election  would  be  the  first  information  that  the  pub- 
lic would  have  of  the  change.     What  an  amount  of  time  and 
money  could  thus  be  saved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  better  results 
that  should  be  achieved.     In  this  connection  reference  might  be 
made  to  the  scramble  that  sometimes  takes  place  for  a  superinten- 
dency that  does  not  materialize, — candidates  applying  solely  on 
the  strength  of  a  rumor  of  a  change. 

The  principal  of  the  private  school  has  his  own  peculiar  prob- 
lems in  securing  his  teachers.  For  the  boarding  school  for  boys 
there  may  be  required  a  certain  kind  of  personality, — a  man  who 
particularly  enjoys  boys  at  close  range, — one  to  whom  the  in- 
timate relationship  of  the  dormitory  appeals  because  of  the 
opportunity  for  greater  influence  and  service. 

For  the  boarding  school  for  girls  it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire 
somewhat  fully  into  the  early  home  life  and  training  of  the 
woman  teacher,  to  learn  as  to  her  bearing  in  the  drawing  room, 
et<;.  There  is  often  desired  information  for  which  the  principal 
cannot  inquire  without  being  misunderstood,,  and  to  ascertain 
which  would  mean  embarrassment  both  to  the  principal  and  to 
the  candidate.  All  this  information  the  agency  should  be 
equipped  to  furnish  promptly  or  should  be  in  a  position  to  ob- 
tain readily  whatever  details  are  desired. 
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The  college  and  university  employment  problem  presents  some 
different  phases,  and  some  of  these  institutions  are  just  beginning 
to  learn  how  an  agency  can  help  them.  The  university  presi- 
dent, the  dean,  or  the  head  of  the  department,  is  usually  not  con- 
cerned as  to  many  things  that  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  de- 
nominational college,  and  to  such  non-sectarian  institutions  as 
the  colleges  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation, — colleges  which  are 
technically  speaking  non-sectarian  but  which  are  actively  Chris- 
tian, colleges  in  which  the  personal  or  human  element  plays  an 
important  part. 

Only  recently  have  a  number  of  college  presidents  expressed 
themselves  in  public  as  to  the  increasing  difficulty  to  obtain  the 
kind  of  men  and  women  which  they  feel  they  must  have  on  their 
faculty.  One  prominent  educator  when  commenting  upon  this 
condition  in  a  recent  address  attributed  the  principal  reason  for 
this  difficulty  to  the  present-day  liberal  tendencies  in  the  large 
universities.  So  here  is  a  special  problem  for  the  Teachers 
Agency,  since  it  must  be  able  to  learn  much  about  the  personal 
habits  of  the  candidate, — to  find  out  not  only  as  to  his  attitude 
toward  religion  in  general,  but  as  to  his  activity  in  church  work, 
whether  he  is  a  radical,  liberal,  or  conservative,  etc.,  etc.  While 
the  president  may  not  demand  that  the  candidate  subscribe  to 
any  particular  creed,  he  may  be  insistent  upon  much  activity  in 
the  Christian  work  of  the  college.  Colleges  vary  in  their  atmos- 
phere and  general  characteristics  almost  as  much  as  men,  and 
there  are  usually  many  things  in  connection  with  the  spirit  of  the 
institution  that  cannot  be  learned  by  any  amount  of  correspon- 
dence. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  Teachers  Agency  men 
to  do  a  large  amount  of  college  visitation  work  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  conditions  that  must  be  known  so  that 
recommendations  can  be  made  with  real  discrimination. 

Eeference  should  be  made  in  passing  to  emergency  vacancies, 
for  these  occurring  as  they  often  do  at  most  inopportune  times 
and  throughout  the  school  year,  frequently  give  employers  grave 
concern  and  much  anxiety.  Where  the  agency  is  properly 
equipped ,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  local  conditions,  it 
should  be  able  to  render  a  unique  and  invaluable  service  in  filling 
such  vacancies.  The  position  may  be  for  only  a  day,  a  week,  or 
a  month,  yet  the  alert  agency  with  its  wide  acquaintance  should 
be  able,  on  an  hour^s  notice,  to  fill  the  place. 
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For  all  these  employers,  with  their  varied  demands,  the 
Teachers  Agency  should  be  able  to  get  information  that  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  obtain  in  any  other  way,  since  this 
would  naturally  require  an  unusually  wide  acquaintance  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  office  machinery.  Some  well-endowed 
institutions  that  have  in  the  past  been  spending  liberally  for  the 
investigation  of  teachers  are  coming  to  see  the  extravagance  of  it, 
both  from  the  time  and  the  money  standpoint,  and  when  their 
investigation  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  other  institu- 
tions, the  lack  of  efficiency  in  their  methods  is  emphasized.  The 
agency  may  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  information  more 
quickly  and  more  economically,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to 
furnish  its  findings  to  any  number  of  institutions  interested. 
Such  a  procedure  would  materially  lessen  the  number  of  miscel- 
laneous applications  that  are  being  constantly  sent  out,  sometimes 
in  wholesale  quantities.  Frequently  these  applications  come  from 
candidates  unable  to  secure  positions  where  their  records  are 
known.  Because  of  the  number  of  failures  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, it  is  just  as  essential  for  the  Teachers  Agency  to  have 
the  records  of  those  who  have  been  unsuccessful  as  of  those  who 
have  been  highly  successful.  The  agency  should  be  a  real  clear- 
ing house  for  accurate  information  concerning  all  kinds  of  teach- 
ers and  prospective  teachers,  and  it  should  prove  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable instrumentality  in  the  economy  of  our  educational 
system. 

Employers  should  have  no  fear  that  any  letter  written  the 
Teachers  Agency  concerning  a  teacher  would  be  shown  that 
teacher  or  the  contents  in  any  way'  disclosed  to  the  person  about 
whom  the  letter  is  written.  In  this  way  employers  can  be  as- 
sured in  writing  freely  and  frankly  to  the  agency  that  their  con-  • 
fidence  will  not  be  abused,  for  the  agency  should  have  an  inflex- 
ible rule  that  no  information  of  any  kind  as  to  references  will  be 
given  out  except  to  employers.  Just  here  a  request  to  employers 
may  not  be  amiss,  and  that  is  that  they  under  no  circumstances 
send  to  candidates  the  papers  furnished  by  the  agency.  Some- 
times through  oversight  these  papers  a;re  sent  by  the  employer  to 
the  candidate  concerning  whom  they  are  written,  and  thus  they 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  candidate  letters  meant  only  for  the 
agency  and  the  employer. 
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The  alert  and  efficient  Teachers  Agency  is  familiar  with  the 
best  training  schools  in  the  country,  and  keeps  itself  informed 
as  to  the  most  promising  candidates  who  are  there  being  pre- 
pared. It  is  in  constant  touch  with  school  systems,  and  a  large 
amount  of  school  visitation  is  done  by  its  staff.  In  this  way  the 
agency  becomes  acquainted  with  the  choicest  candidates  with 
little  or  no  experience  and  also  with  the  teachers  of  much  and 
highly  successful  experience  who  are  worthy  of  promotion.  There 
may  have  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Teachers  Agency 
when  its  principal  work  was  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  position  for  a 
teacher  seeking  employment,  but  that  day  has  passed.  The  en- 
deavor now  of  the  professional  Teachers  Agency  is  to  find  for 
each  position  not  merely  some  fairly  suitable  candidate,  but  the 
fittest  candidate  available,  for  the  employer  who  wants  to  secure 
the  best  person  with  the  least  trouble  in  making  his  search.  The 
agency  seeks  primarily  to  satisfy  the  employer  rather  than  to  find 
a  place  for  an  unemployed  candidate. 

The  Teachers  Agency  has  long  since  passed  out  of  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  it  has  proved  that  it  can  supply  a  real  demand. 
Let  us  see  that  the  standard  is  raised  still  higher,  and  that  the 
Teachers  Agency  be  kept  on  such  a  high  plane  that  it  shall  be 
doing  at  all  times  real  professional  work,  and  in  this  way  it  can 
render  invaluable  services  to  the  educational  world  and  become 
one  of  the  greatest  assets  in  modern  educational  administration. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

A  speaker  at  one  of  our  local  educational  gatherings  recently, 
spoke  some  strong,  true  words  on  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  the 
individual  rather  than  the  curriculum,  in  our  thought  and  efforts  as 
teachers.  He  said  in  effect  that  we  are  so  absorbed  in  getting  the 
class  "by'^  the  examinations,  and  into  the  next  grade,  that  we  give 
but  little  thought  to  the  individual  child,  his  needs,  his  capacities,  his 
educational  destiny.  We  make  him  a  slave  under  a  system,  instead  of 
treating  him  as  a  free  agent,  with  God-given  capacities  and  individual 
aptitudes  which  it  is  our  business  as  educators  to  discover  and  nurture. 
The  speaker  referred  to  was  none  other  than  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  the 
new  Commissioner  of  Education,  whom  Massachusetts  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  in  securing  for  the  highest  and  most  influential 
office  in  her  educational  service.  "We  are  now  taking  the  child'^  said 
Dr.  Smith,  "and  putting  him  through  all  the  grades  and  departments 
to  prepare  him  for  the  next  higher  department.  We  should  reverse 
this  procedure  and  devote  this  day  to  the  development  of  the  child 
for  this  day.^'  "We  should  substitute  the  words  growth  and  develop- 
ment for  preparation.  This  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  education. 
The  teacher  should  be  interested  in  and  intent  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  each  child  during  the  time  that  she  has  him.'^ 

We  are  confident  that  every  parent  will  stand  for  these  sentiments 
and  that  their  prevalence  would  vastly  improve  the  efficiency  and  the 
discipline  of  any  particular  school.  The  interest  of  the  child  would 
be  secured  if  he  were  made  to  feel  that  his  teachers  were  interested  in 
him  and  really  understood  him.  To  be  treated  as  a  cog  in  a  wheel  is  not 
inspiring.  Children  are  as  a  rule  peculiarly  responsive  to  any  recog- 
nition of  their  personality.  Many  an  apparent  "incorrigible'^  under 
one  teacher  will  become  "an  old  reliable"  under  another  who  has 
learned  just  how  to  put  a  boy  "on  his  honor.''  Dr.  Smith  referred 
in  his  address  to  the  fact  that  we  have  worked  out  our  courses  for  "the 
average  child,"  and  he  pertinently  asked  his  audience  whether  any  of 
them  had  ever  seen  an  "average  child?"  No  parent  believes  his  child 
to  be  only  an  average  child,  and  every  parent  knows  that  if  his  child 
is  treated  as  such  his  school  will  fail  to  interest  him  and  his  schooling 
will  be  more  or  less  of  a  failure.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
•schools  are  overcrowded  and  that  our  teachers  are  over  worked.  But 
notwithstanding  these  facts,  we  are  sure  that  the  teacher  who  makes 
an  earnest  effort  to  know  his  or  her  pupils  individually,  and  to  give 
them  some  chance  to  develop  in  their  own  way  according  to  their  in- 
dividual aptitudes,  instead  of  trying  to  run  them  into  the  same  mold 
like  so  many  shot,  is  the  teacher  who  in  the  long  run  will  be  well  liked 
and  counted  as  successful.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  good  plan  for  a  teach- 
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er  to  have  a  blank  note  book  and  to  give  at  least  a  page  of  the  same  to 
each  child  whom  she  teaches.  The  name  of  a  given  pupil  should  be 
put  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  below  the  name  should  be  written  facts 
and  impressions  concerning  that  child, — ^his  age,  personal  appearance, 
disposition,  general  scholarship,  particular  talents  and  weaknesses,  ap- 
parent physical  condition,  home  influences  so  far  as  these  can  be  dis- 
covered, and  any  other  data  that  will  help  the  teacher  to  understand 
him,  to  differentiate  him,  to  remember  him,  and  to  help  him.  Such  a 
record  would  be  immensely  interesting  as  the  months  or  years  went  by. 
A  comparison  of  later  with  earlier  impressions  would  be  a  revelation 
to  the  teacher  herself.  The  plan  would  be  to  the  teacher  a  self -revela- 
tion and  a  self -education.  It  would  surely  tend  to  make  one  a  better 
teacher.  Why  not  start  the  new  year  with  such  a  record  and  with 
such  a  determination  to  really  know  the  pupils  who,  for  weal  or  for 
woe,  have  been  committed  to  your  charge? 


^'Education"  has  been  entirely  predisposed  to  favor  "preparedness" 
doctrines  and  believes  that  this  is  a  distinctly  educational  subject.  It 
is  a  question  the  solution  of  which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  rests 
largely  upon  the  schools  and  colleges,  for  there  is  where  the  youth  of 
the  land  are  to  be  found  in  training  for  all  of  life's  duties.  We  find 
much  clear  light  upon  the  subject  in  "The  Spokesman-Eeview'^  and 
present  the  following  clippings  as  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the 
movement  as  related  to  the  schools : 

"An  erroneous  impression  seems  to  lie  in  some  minds  that  obligatory 
military  training  and  liability  to  service  in  time  of  danger  or  war  would 
mean  the  placing  of  the  whole  manhood  of  the  nation  under  arms; 
that  men  of  all  ages — graybeards  and  boys — would  be  required  to  go 
into  training,  to  the  severe  disturbance  of  industry  and  the  normal  life 
of  the  people.  No  one  is  proposing  that,  or  anything  approximating 
it.  What  is  proposed  is  this:  That  physical  (not  military)  training 
be  made  general  in  the  public  schools  for  the  boys  and  girls :  that  on 
attaining  the  age  of  18  or  20,  as  the  detail  might  be  decided  upon, 
every  American  youth  should  be  given  the  immensely  valuable  benefit 
of  a  searching  medical  examination  similar  to  that  now  given  recruits 
in  the  regular  army,  with  two  objects  in  view — first,  that  the  youth 
and  his  family  may  have  a  thorough  chart  of  his  physical  condition, 
so  that  if  hidden  defects  or  diseases  should  be  revealed  intelligent  steps 
may  be  taken  to  correct  them;  second,  the  military  training  of  those 
who  shall  be  found  able-bodied  and  physically  fit.  This  training  would 
be  given  at  the  period  in  life  when  the  young  man  would  be  receptive 
and  the  most  rapid  progress  could  be  made,  and  before  he  had  en- 
tered upon  his  life  career,  and  would  therefore  carry  practically  no 
disturbance  to  the  country's  industries. 
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Opinion  differs  as  to  the  time  of  training,  ranging  from  three 
months  to  a  year.  Probably  a  period  of  six  months  would  be  ample, 
but  it  would  no  more  be  wasted  than  six  months  in  school  or  college, 
for  it  would  be  educational  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word — disci- 
plinary education  of  great  value  to  the  youth  in  after  life.  That  plan 
would  not  run  into  vast  numbers.  'In  this  country,^  testified  Major 
General  Leonard  Wood  before  the  house  committee  on  military  affairs, 
'we  have,  in  round  numbers,  a  million  men  coming  of  age  every  year.^ 
That  means  possibly  500,000  fit  for  military  service.  To  begin  mili- 
tary service  (that  is,  training  and  liability  to  service  in  time  of  war) 
at  18  years  of  age,  and  terminate  it  at  25  years  of  age,  you  would  have 
three  and  a  half  million  of  men  on  whom  you  could  depend,  and  that 
would  be  a  force  up  to  the  limit  of  need  in  any  ordinary  war.  Out  of 
that  force  you  could  have  organized  certain  military  units — infantry, 
cavalry,  artillery,  field  and  coast  engineers,  reserves,  etc.  Every  man 
ought  to  be  used  in  that  arrangement  in  the  line  of  work  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted. 

The  cadet  training  would  be  physical  rather  than  military,  and 
the  time  taken,  only  20  minutes  a  day,  would  not  interfere  materially 
with  the  existing  courses  of  instruction.  'This  training,^  explains 
Colonel  Glenn,  'is  based  upon  20  minutes  a  day  at  the  outside  for 
every  school  day  of  the  school  year;  that  is,  up  to  16  years  of  age.  As 
a  practical  proposition  the  schools  will  have  to  take  this  up,  because 
every  parent  will  insist  that  this  instruction  be  given  at  the  school 
rather  than  to  send  their  children  off  to  a  government-appointed  ren- 
dezvous for  such  drills,  especially  as  it  only  takes  20  minutes  a  day. 
That  will  meet  the  situation.  They  do  it  in  Australia  and  in  Swit- 
zerland.' Compulsory  training  offers  the  great  merit  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  preparedness  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  Our  military  authori- 
ties point  out  that  once  it  were  well  under  way  the  regular  army  could 
be  reduced  to  a  very  small  basis.  Colonel  Glenn  gives  a  surprisingly 
low  estimate  of  the  cost.  'If  you  will  spend  $25,000,000  the  first  year 
on  your  compulsory  training  proposition,  and  with  that  $25,000,000 
make  the  purchase  of  what  arms  and  equipment  will  be  necessary, 
based  on  an  estimate  of  at  least  2000  stand  of  arms  and  equipment  for 
each  congressional  district,  which  will  cost  about  $14,000,000,  I  am 
satisfied  that  with  the  other  $11,000,000  you  can  get  all  of  the  in- 
struction that  is  necessary  for  the  first  year,  and  I  believe  that  the 
$25,000,000  a  year  will  practically  maintain  your  universal  training 
system.  Once  inaugurate  that  system  and  the  question  of  the  ex- 
pense of  your  army  will  not  be  a  very  serious  consideration." 


Commissioner  John  H.  Finley  of  New  York  State,  summing  up  an 
appeal  to  the  Eegents  to  adopt  the  program  outlined  by  the  State  Mil- 
itary Commission  says : 
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"The  requirements  of  the  program  of  physical  training  are  largely 
within  the  immediate  reach  of  all  schools.  Ultimately  they  will  ope- 
rate in  every  school  of  the  state. 

Pupils  and  teachers  must  benefit  by  the  rational  application  of  the 
plan  (they  can  not  escape  profiting  from  it  if  they  apply  it).  If  our 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  effective  health  habits  today,  they  and  the 
state  will  profit  tomorrow  through  a  healthier  and  more  enduring 
citizenship. 

The  program  of  physical  training  will  have  its  compensation  in  less 
sickness,  longer  lives,  and  greater  human  efficiency — and  that  means 
more  money,  as  well  as  higher  effort  and  nobler  accomplishments." 


In  line  with  our  editorial  paragraphs  in  November  "Education"  on 
professional  reading  by  teachers,  we  are  informed  that  in  the  Kansas 
Normal  School  at  Emporia  twenty-two  and  one-half  hours  are  given 
to  solid  reading  each  week  by  the  students.  Five-eighteenths  or  nearly 
one-third  of  each  student^s  time  is  devoted  to  the  serious  study  of 
books,  according  to  a  recent  survey.  Three-fifths  of  this  time  is  given 
to  reading  not  required  in  class.  Each  student  averages  eleven  and 
one-half  hours  a  week  at  his  text  books.  He  spends  five  hours  on  re- 
quired reference  books.  Two  and  one-half  hours  are  spent  on  books  of 
his  own  choice,  such  as  fiction  and  romance.  Two  and  one-half  hours 
a  week  are  given  to  magazines.  Two  and  one-half  hours  are  given  to 
the  newspapers. 


A  notable  '^annual  report"  of  the  president  of  Columbia  University 
has  just  been  published.  It  gives  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous growth  and  the  many-sided  activities  of  the  university.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  report  is  the  statement  that  Columbia 
University  is  under-capitalized  to  the  extent  of  thirty  million  dollars. 
President  Butler  shows  in  detail  that  this  large  amount  must  be  added 
to  the  resources  of  the  university  before  the  trustees  can  adequately 
meet  and  solve  the  numerous  problems  of  education  and  public  service 
that  are  pressing  upon  them.  The  most  important  immediate  need  is 
that  of  going  forward,  in  co-operation  with  the  Presbyterian  hospital, 
to  carry  out  the  plans  for  a  medical  center  and  for  developing  gradu- 
ate instruction  and  research  in  medicine  and  surgery  on  a  scale  un- 
equalled anywhere  else  in  the  world.  For  this  project  alone,  including 
adequate  endowment,  the  sum  of  $12,000,000  will  be  needed.  The 
next  great  need  is  the  project  to  develop  industrial  and  engineering 
research  and  to  articulate  the  work  of  the  research  laboratories  with 
the  requirements  and  interests  of  the  nation's  industries.  He  points 
out  that  the  European  war  has  served  at  least  one  good  purpose  in 
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arousing  our  industrial  managers  and  our  public  men  from  their  in- 
difference to  scientific  inquiry  and  to  scientific  progress,  and  adds  that 
what  some  American  industries  waste  would  support  a  principality 
under  wiser  and  keener  administration.  To  carry  out  the  plan  to  co- 
ordinate the  research  laboratories  with  the  leading  industries  of  the 
country  and  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for  testing  and  experi- 
ment, it  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  is  needed.  Another 
task  confronting  the  trustees  is  to  increase  by  at  least  $1,000  the  salary 
of  each  professor,  associate  professor,  and  assistant  professor  now  on 
the  rolls  of  Columbia  University.  This  would  cost  $335,000  annually, 
or  the  income  on  an  endowment  of  about  $7,000,000. 

Other  needs  are  stated  to  be  provision  for  research  in  law,  the  im- 
provement of  the  library,  the  university  press,  the  completion  of  Uni- 
versity Hall,  the  building  of  the  stadium  planned  for  the  Hudson  river 
between  116th  and  120th  streets,  and  new  buildings  for  the  Faculty 
Club,  for  the  new  School  of  Business,  and  for  the  biological  sciences, 
as  well  as  a  new  residence  hall  for  women  graduate  students,  who  now 
number  over  1,000. 
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Canada. — The  Canadian  Provinces  are  maintaining  summer  schools 
which,  like  those  of  the  United  States,  are  conducted  chiefly  in  the 
interests  of  teachers.  These  schools  generally  provide  special  courses 
in  elementary  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  both  the  educational 
and  agricultural  authorities  contribute  to  their  support.  In  Ontario 
a  summer  school  was  conducted  at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph 
for  the  summer  session  from  July  3rd  to  August  4th.  The  courses  of 
instruction  for  teachers  of  rural  schools  are  made  continuous  for  two 
summers,  and  teachers  finishing  the  course  receive  certificates.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Prince  Edward  Island,  is  not  only  the 
center  of  a  summer  school,  but  offers  special  courses  for  teachers  in 
household  science  during  the  winter  months.  These  classes  are  held 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales  College.  The  Kural  Science  Training  School, 
held  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  is  affiliated  with  the  normal  and  agri- 
cultural colleges.  Graduates  of  the  normal  college  are  qualified  for 
a  rural  science  diploma  in  two  summer  sessions.  During  the  past 
summer,  two  rural  science  schools  were  held  in  New  Brunswick  under 
the  auspices  of  the  departments  of  agriculture  and  education.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  to  have  illustrated  lectures  by  prominent 
workers  from  outside  the  Province,  and  several  distinguished  special- 
ists of  the  United  States  were  on  the  program.  The  Western  Prov- 
inces, Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  reported  very  successful 
summer  schools  during  the  last  season,  all  of  which  offered  diplomas 
to  teachers  completing  the  required  number  of  sessions. 


England. — Experiments  in  the  special  care  and  instruction  of 
children  have  multiplied  during  the  year  in  England.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  experiments  in  this  direction  has  been  conducted  by 
the  city  of  Bradford,  which  established  during  the  current  year  camp 
schools  with  the  purpose  of  providing  healthful  relaxation  and  fresh  air 
for  the  children  of  the  highly  congested  centers  of  that  industrial  city. 
The  benefits  of  the  schools  were  not  limited  to  the  children,  but  they 
proved  valuable  to  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  means  of  temporary 
rest  for  the  poorer  mothers  of  the  city.  The  equipment  and  general 
conduct  of  the  schools  are  set  forth  in  the  following  account : 

Each  of  the  camp  schools  in  Bradford  (three  in  number)  is  com- 
posed of  three  tents  accommodating  fifty  scholars  each,  and  one  large 
marquee  with  a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  sys- 
tem is  especially  designed  for  the  benefit  of  children  in  the  elementary 
and  primary  grades,  and  transplants  an  entire  department  from  the 
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city's  schools  to  the  camp  for  a  week,  serving  in  rotation  13,500  chil- 
dren yearly.  In  addition  to  the  light  educational  work  done  every 
facility  is  offered  for  healthful  exercise,  and  under  the  initiative  and 
supervision  of  teachers  such  games  as  cricket,  football,  basketball  and 
progressive  baseball  are  actively  encouraged,  and  there  is  consequently 
a  rare  sight  of  the  pathetic  child  who  does  not  know  how  to  play. 

The  camps  are  easily  accessible  to  the  city,  and  the  children  gather 
in  the  morning  at  the  electric  line  terminus,  whence  they  accompany 
the  teachers  to  the  suburban  school.  Dinner  is  sent  out  from  the  Educa- 
tion Committee's  cooking  depot,  and  supplied  to  the  children  for  two 
cents  each.  Children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  are  supplied 
free.  The  hours  of  daily  attendance  are  from  nine  in  the  morning 
until  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  class  is  dismissed. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  tents  and  grounds  of  the  camp 
schools  are  put  to  excellent  use  as  vacation  or  holiday  schools,  wherein 
no  instruction  is  given  to  the  children,  and  class  room  restrictions  are 
entirely  removed.  The  object  of  these  organized  summer  playgrounds 
is  to  lift  the  city's  poorer  children  from  the  sordid  environment  of 
narrow,  dark  streets  and  squalid  houses  into  the  fresh  air  of  the  camps 
for  a  week's  healthful  enjoyment.  Primary  consideration  is  given  to 
the  claims  of  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  take  them  to  the 
seaside  or  country  during  the  year,  the  final  selection  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  camps  is,  however,  made  from  th^  ordinary  schools  of  the  city 
upon  the  teachers'  recommendations.  A  member  of  the  teaching  staff 
is  in  attendance  daily  to  supervise  the  children's  play,  and  to  organize 
their  games  and  walks.  The  mid-day  meal  is  served  free  of  charge 
and  the  members  of  the  'Tioliday  school"  return  to  their  homes  be- 
tween four  and  five  in  the  afternoon.  Similar  vocational  schools  have 
been  commenced  at  Leeds  and  other  cities,  and  the  movement  is  meet- 
ing with  the  approval  of  the  municipal  authorities  in  charge  of  edu- 
cational matters. 

Before  the  camp  schools  were  organized,  Bradford  had  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  by  its  excellent  schools  for  the  mentally  deficient, 
blind,  deaf,  and  crippled  children.  Many  children  who  had  been  pro- 
nounced hopelessly  deaf  and  dumb  have  found  speech  through  the 
special  scientific  instruction  of  the  schools. for  their  benefit. 


A  World  Interest. — The  Board  of  Trade,  England,  has  recently 
issued  a  report  on  measures  for  securing  the  position,  after  the  war, 
of  certain  branches  of  British  industry.  The  first  of  the  specific  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report,  referred  to  the  part  which  higher 
education  is  expected  to  play  in  applying  the  lessons  of  the  war  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  system  of  the  nation. 
With  reference  to  this  subject  the  report  says : 
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"Scientific  Industrial  Besearch  and  Training. — (a)  Larger  funds 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  also  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  promotion  of 
scientific  and  industrial  research  and  training.  .   .   . 

(b)  The  universities  should  be  encouraged  to  maintain  and  extend 
research  work  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  main  industry  or  indus- 
tries located  in  their  respective  districts;  and  the  manufacturers  en- 
gaged in  those  industries  should  be  encouraged  to  co-operate  with  the 
universities  in  such  work  either  through  their  existing  trade  associa- 
tions or  through  associations  specially  formed  for  the  purpose.  Such 
associations  should  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  universities  the  diffi- 
culties and  needs  of  the  industries,  and  give  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance in  addition  to  that  afforded  by  the  state. 

In  the  case  of  non-localized  industries,  trade  associations  should 
be  advised  to  seek,  in  respect  of  centres  for  research,  the  guidance  of 
the  advisory  council  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Eesearch. 

(c)  An  authoritative  record  of  consultant  scientists,  chemists,  and 
engineers,  and  of  persons  engaged  in  industrial  research,  should  be 
established  and  maintained  by  some  suitable  government  department, 
for  the  use  of  manufacturers  only. 

New  Zealand. — According  to  recent  advices  from  New  Zealand, 
the  new  Council  of  Education  in  that  country  is  considering  plans 
for  a  more  thorough  system  of  industrial  science.  The  press  of  the 
Dominion  has  taken  the  subject  up  very  enthusiastically  and  as  a 
result  of  the  agitation  the  Education  Council  has  already  arranged 
the  following  elective  courses  for  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  the 
public  schools:  (1)  A  general  secondary  course,  with  some  degree 
of  option:  3-5  years.  (2)  A  vocational  course  in  agriculture:  3  years. 
(3)  A  vocational  course  in  home  science  (for  girls)  :  3  years.  (4)  A 
vocational  course  in  commerce:  3  years.  (5)  A  mechanical  course 
covering  engineering  and  kindred  branches. 

A.  T.  S. 
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FUNDAMENTALS  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  By  Claude  A. 
Phillips,  A.M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Missouri.  304  pages.  Il- 
lustrated. Cloth.  Price  $1.25  per  copy.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company, 
New  York. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  book  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  exper- 
iences of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Warrensburg,  Missouri  in  giving  courses  in  education  to  beginners.  The 
volimae  will  be  found  invaluable  as  a  text  for  an  introductory  course  in 
education.  It  is  well  designed  for  students  in  teachers'  training  classes^ 
and  well  adapted  for  teacher's  reading  circles.  By  reading  this  treatise 
on  education,  one  will  receive  many  pedagogical  helps  as  well  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  numerous  psychological  principles;  all  of  which 
will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  people  engaged  in  so  serious  a  voca- 
tion as  teaching  the  children  in  our  public  schools.  "The  State  and  Edu- 
cation" ;  "Systems  of  School  Administration" ;  "The  Teacher" ;  "School- 
room Technique" ;  "Instruction" ;  "The  New  Curriculum" ;  "School  Dis- 
cipline"; "Personal  Hygiene";  "Moral  Training";  "Measuring  the  Re- 
sults of  Education" ;  and  "Teaching  as  a  Profession"  are  a  few  of  the 
topics  which  are  discussed^  "Problems  for  Study,"  found  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  is  an  important  feature.  A  list  of  "Select  Readings"  on 
each  chapter  makes  this  one  of  the  most  complete  books  of  its  kind 
ever  put  on  the  market.  There  are  two  appendices,  which  might  be 
considered  as  monographs.  Appendix  A  shows  and  explains  the  plans  of 
a  model  school  building;  copies  of  blue-prints  and  complete  specifica- 
tions for  a  rural  school  will  be  of  exceptional  value  to  the  students  of 
education.  Appendix  B  contains  suggestion  concerning  sanitary  re- 
quirements for  our  public  schools. — R.  R.  G. 

THE  PUBLIC  AND  ITS  SCHOOL.  By  William  McAndrew,  Associate 
Superintendent,  New  York  City  Schools.  Relieved  by  pictures  made  by 
school  girls  and  boys.    Paper,  ,76  pages.    List  price  $.50.    World  Book  Co» 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  school  efficiency  monographs  jpublished  by 
The  World  Book  Company.  It  is  Mr.  Mc Andrew's  annual  report  for 
1914-'15  as  Division  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  Brooklyn.  While  addressed  to  City  Superintendent  William  H.  Max- 
well, it  contains  in  every  sentence  a  message  not  only  for  superinten- 
dents everywhere,  but  for  parents,  taxpayers,  employers,  and  teachers. 
The  author  discusses  more  than  thirty  vital  topics  in  the  one  hundred 
and  ten  paragraphs  found  in  this  monograph.  They  contain  matter  not 
generally  found  in  a  report  and  things  are  handled  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner.    The  illustrations  speak  volumes, — there  are  about  thirty  of  them 
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and  to  explain  what  they  suggest  would  require  another  ^book  of  a 
larger  size  than  the  monograph.  "Knocking  the  Schools" ;  "Great 
Speed — But  what  have  you  when  you  get  there?";  "What  is  a  Principal 
for?";  "I  never  read  a  book  on  Pedagogy  in  my  life";  "In  a  system  of 
this  size,  the  pupil  is  lost  sight  of";  "Should  more  fuel  produce  more 
fire?";  "Oral  Complaints."  These  are  a  few  of  the  titles  given  to  the 
illustrations.  The  clever  way  in  which  the  author  has  placed  his  draw- 
ings in  the  book  is  enough  to  tell  us  that  he  desires  by  this  report  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  schools  of  Brooklyn.  At  the  end  one 
will  find  a  "Summary  of  Recommendations"  which  Mr.  McAndrew  would 
like  to  have  assigned  to  the  Brooklyn  division.  The  following  are  but 
five  out  of  the  twenty :  Rely  more  on  councils  of  principals  and  teachers. 
Introduce  practice  in  mathematical  computation  and  in  spelling,  writing, 
and  figuring.  Reverse  the  system  of  rating  teachers.  Encourage  pu- 
pils' patrols  for  keeping  buildings  clean.  Advise  principals  that  office 
work  by  them  before  noon  should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  class  in- 
spection and  examination.  We  are  sure  that  this  book  will  be  read  with 
great  zest  and  profit  by  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  school  officials. 

— R.  R.   G. 

THE  IMPRESSIONS  CALENDAR  FOR  1917.  Designed  by  Harold 
Sichel.     San  Francisco,  California.     Paul  Elder  and  Company. 

Beautiful  in  design  from  the  artistic  standpoint.  The  color  scheme 
is  harmonious.  It  will  make  a  most  acceptable  Christmas  or  New 
Year's  gift  and  will  carry  a  worth-while  message  from  giver  to  recipient 
«ach  week  throughout  the  year. — F.  H.  P. 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  LIFE.  A  Book  for  boys  and  girls.  By  Stanley 
De  Brath,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  volume  contains  a  remarkably  full  and  clear  statement  of  the 
principal  facts  of  science  and  religion  which  should  become  the  posses- 
sion of  every  young  man  and  woman.  It  is  a  book  for  mature  youths 
of  both  sexes.  Fully  to  comprehend  some  of  its  chapters  requires  a 
fairly  good  education.  To  a  young  person  who  has  had  a  high  school 
or  college  education  the  chapters  will  present  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  principles  of  natural  science  in  their  bearing  upon  the  life  of 
the  world  and  upon  human  life.  The  problems  of  sex,  the  mystery  of 
pain,  the  revelation  of  God  and  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
are  among  the  subjects  discussed.  A  thoughtful,  wholesome,  practical 
volume.— F.  H.  P. 

THE  EUROPEAN  ANARCHY.  By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.  Cloth,  144 
pages.    Price  $1.00.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  small  book  but  one  of  great  value.  No  finer,  no  more  readable,  no 
less  prejudiced  book  probably  has  been  published  since  the  European 
War  of   1914  began.     By  "The  European  Anarchy"  the   author  means 
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the  "precariously  balanced  system  of  conflicting  interests"  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  which  has  produced  mutual  fear  and  mutual  suspicion  and 
left  Europe  in  a  chronic  state  of  war,  open  or  veiled.  The  author's 
purpose  is  to  set  down  his  notes  "in  the  hope  that  they  may  offer  a 
counterpoise  to  some  of  the  wilder  passions  that  sweep  over  all  peoples 
in  time  of  war  and  threaten  to  prepare  for  Europe  a  future  even  worse 
than  its  past  has  been."  The  author  believes  that  "there  will  never  be 
any  guarantee  for  the  public  law  of  Europe  until  there  is  a  public  tri- 
bunal and  a  public  force  to  see  that  its  decisions  are  carried  out."  And 
what  is  more  he  makes  his  reader  believe  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson is  an  Englishman,  but  he  is  a  truthful  and  severe  critic  of  Eng- 
land as  well  as  of  France,  Austria,  Russia  and  Germany.  He  says  in 
discussing  the  attempts  at  harmony  just  before  the  war  broke  out : 
"There  could  be  no  understanding,  because  there  was  no  confidence. 
There  could  be  no  confidence  because  there  was  mutual  fear.  What 
was  vsTong?  Germany?  England?  No.  The  European  tradition  and 
system.  The  real  culprit  was  the  European  anarchy."  The  book  as  a 
whole  is  as  strong  a  plea  and  as  convincing  an  argument  as  has  yet 
anywhere  been  written  for  a  League  of  Nations  to  enforce  peace.  It  is 
a  scholarly  and  powerful  analysis  of  European  conditions  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  and  a  fine  statement  of  the  change  needed  if  there  is  to 
be  durable  peace  for  the  world  after  the  war. — J.  M.  G. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  Its  Principles  and  Practice.  By  George  Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Business  English  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  and  Gelia  Anne 
Drew,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  English  in  Julia  Richman  High  School,  City 
of  New  York.    American  Book  Company. 

Here  we  have  a  strong,  sensible,  thoroughly  practical  and  usable  text  on 
our  language  as  it  is  or  should  be  used  in  business  affairs.  The  book  is 
written  from  the  business  man's  standpoint ;  what  he  wants  to  know 
and  what  he  wants  his  employees  to  know  of  English  is  presented  with 
clearness,  force  and  model  example.  The  main  requirements  as  the 
authors  see  them,  are:  An  understanding  of  people  and  of  the  ways  to 
win  their  favorable  response ;  a  command  of  the  essentials  of  good  Eng- 
lish, especially  sentence  structure  and  diction ;  a  familiarity  with  the 
common  business  forms  and  usages,  such  as  the  correct  make-up  of  a 
letter,  remittances,  etc. ;  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  impor- 
tant types  of  commercial  transactions,  such  as  buying,  selling,  and  col- 
lecting, and  the  right  methods  of  handling  them.  Under  the  headings  of 
The  Essentials  of  Business  English,  Business  Forms  and  Usages,  Busi- 
ness Correspondence,  and  Sales  Letters  and  Advertising,  every  conceiv- 
able type  of  business  method  is  treated,  with  a  wealth  of  illustrative 
material,  comparison  and  suggestion  to  make  a  book  of  singular  value 
alike  to  the  man  'now  in  actual  business  and  to  students  in  business 
schools.— M.  T.  P. 
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ANCIENT  HISTORY.  By  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers.  Second  revised  edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  562  pages.     Price  $1.50.     Ginn  and  Company. 

This  second  revised  edition  of  Myers'  excellent  text  book  in  ancient 
history  w^as  published  just  recently  (1916),  and  the  revised  eidtion  of 
1904  is  here  thoroughly  revised  again  and  embodies  the  latest  results 
of  discovery  and  research.  The  book  contains  in  addition  to  many  new 
sections,  a  wholly  new  chapter  on  the  Cretan  and  Mycenaean  period. 
Excellent  cuts,  new  illustrations  and  plates  in  colors  are  marked  fea- 
tures of  the  new  revised  edition.  It  contains  many  foot-notes,  rich  in 
value,  and  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  good  dimensions.  The  general 
bibliography  preceding  the  index  is  a  good  one.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  will  be  found  "Selections  from  the  Sources,"  "References  (Mod- 
ern)" and  "Topics  for  Class  Reports."  For  those  who  desire  to  bring 
ancient  history  down  only  to  800  A.  D.,  this  new  revised  edition  will  be 
found  a  very  desirable  one  indeed,  and  one  that  will  command  the  at- 
tention and  the  interest  of  secondary  school  pupils. — J.  M.  G. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  GERMANY.  By  J.  Ellis  Barker.  Cloth,  280 
pages.     Price  $2.50  net.     E.  P.  Button  &  Company. 

This  book  should  be  read,  reread,  and  then  read  again  by  every 
thoughtful  American  citizen.  There  are  few  books  published  in  the 
English  language  or  any  other  language  that  deal  equally  well  with 
national  governments.  Mr.  Barker  is  considered  one  of  the  best-in- 
formed and  the  best-knovm  writers  in  England  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  Germany.  The  book  reveals  the  real  causes  of  Germany's  strength, 
wealth,  and  efficiency.  It  is  particularly  valuable  to  those  living  in 
democracies  as  it  points  out  in  unmistakable  terms  the  failings  of  De- 
mocracy, the  defects  of  democratic  organization  and  administration. 
The  author  believes  that  "Democracy  need  not,  and  should  not,  be 
synonymous  with  disorganization,  instability,  amateurishness,  drift, 
muddle,  waste,  improvidence,  and  unpreparedness  for  war."  And  he 
further  believes  that  "The  experience  of  the  present  war  may  cause 
Germany  to  become  more  democratic  ,and  may  cause  the  Anglo-Saxon 
democracies  to  become  better  organized."  He  makes  his  points  and 
draws  his  conclusions  from  a  large  number  of  most  important  docu- 
ments, nearly  all  of  which  have  not  been  published  previously  in  the 
English  language.  He  shows  how  "a  Government  can  make  or  unmake 
the  character  of  a  nation"  by  maintaining  the  thesis  that  "a  govern- 
ment which  governs  can  easily  form  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
people."  No  one  doubts  after  he  has  read  Mr.  Barker's  book  through 
that  "the  chief  cause  of  Germany's  strength  is  discipline."  All  of  his 
chapters  are  presented  in  a  scholarly  and  penetrating  style  and  the 
author  speaks  as  one  who  has  authority.  Americans  will  know  much 
more  intelligently  how  to  govern  America  if  they  read  this  book  and 
give  heed  to  the  author's  advice. — J.  M.  G. 
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Delayed  acknowledgments  of  books  sent  for  review  in  ''Education'^  hut 
for  which  we  have  been  unahle  to  find  room. 
FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  VON  HACKLANDER.  "Der  Zuave."  Adapted 
from  Ein  Schloss  in  Den  Ardennen.  Edited  by  G.  T.  Ungoed,  M.A., 
author  of  ,"A  First  German  Book  on  the  Direct  Method."  Cambridge 
University  Press.     Price  65  cents. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  1485-1910.  A  history  for  Lower 
Forms.  By  John  E.  Morris,  D.  Litt.  Bedford  Grammar  School.  With 
illustrations  and  plans.     Cambridge  University  Press.     Price  65  cents. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  NEW  UTILITARIANISM  AND  OTHER  EDU- 
CATIONAL ADDRESSES.  By  Alexander  Darroch,  M.A.  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Price 
$1.20  net. 

THE  GRANTA  SHAKESPEARE.  "A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream," 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  etc.  Edited,  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
glossary,  by  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.A.  Pott  8  vo.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
Price  15  cents  each. 

MERRILL'S  STORY  BOOKS.  "Jan  and  Betje."  A  story  of  two  Dutch 
children.  By  Mary  Emery  Hall.  Illustrated,  cloth,  122  pages.  Charles 
E.  Merrill  Co.    Price  30  cents. 

MERRILL'S  ENGLISH  TEXTS.  "Cranford."  With  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  Miss  Helen  E.  Davis,  Rye,  N.  Y.  300  pages,  cloth.  Charles 
E.  Merrill  Company.    Price  $.40. 

PAULINE'S  FIRST  READING  BOOK  ABOUT  TOM  AND  JANE  AND 
THEIR  NAUGHTY  FRIEND.  By  Lady  Bell.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
Price  $.60. 

STANDARD  ENGLISH  CLASSICS.  "Macaulay's  Speeches  on  Copy- 
right." "Lincoln's  Address  at  Cooper  Union."  Together  with  abridg- 
ments of  the  Parliamentary  Debates  of  1841  and  1842  on  Copyright,  and 
Extracts  from  Douglas's  Colimibus  Speech.  Edited  by  Charles  Robert 
Gaston,  Ph.  D.  of  Richmond  Hill  High  School  and  Colmnbia  University, 
New  York  City.     Ginn  &   Company. 

RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES.  Selected  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
The  Coming  of  Arthur.  The  Holy  Grail.  The  Passing  of  Arthur.  Edited, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Franklin  T.  Baker,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
English  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     Price  $.25. 
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The  New   England  Association   of    Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, November  10th  and  11th,  1916.  Enter  at  the  main  entrance,  on 
Charles  Eiver  Koad. 

On  Friday  evening  at  six  o'clock  there  will  be  a  dinner  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston.  It  is 
important  that  the  Secretary  should  receive  notice  of  your  intention  to 
be  present  at  the  dinner  as  early  as  possible,  on  or  before  November  Sth. 
Tickets  for  members  will  be  one  dollar;  for  those  not  members  one 
dollar  and  a  half.    Ladies  may  be  invited. 

Proposals  of  new  members  should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  before 
the  close  of  the  first  session. 

Several  New  England  societies  whose  interests  centre  about  the 
college  and  secondary  school  will  hold  sessions  on  November  10th  or  11th 
at  the  Institute  or  near  by.  To  the  members  of  these  societies  and  their 
guests  the  privileges  of  this  Association  are  most  cordially  extended. 

Alfred  E.  Steabns,  President. 
Walteb  Ballou  Jacobs,  Secretary. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  K.  I.,  October  30,  1916. 
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PEOGRAM 
Friday  Afternoon,  November  10. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
3.10 — Greetings. 

President  MacLaurin. 
3.15 — The  Junior  High  School. 

Professor  Thomas  H.  Briggs. 

Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University. 

3.45 — The  New  Admission  Eequirements  of  the  Women's  Colleges. 

President  Marion  Le  Eoy  Burton, 

Smith  College. 

4.15 — ^The   New    Comprehensive   Examinations   of    the   College   Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

Professor  Robert  Nelson  Corwin, 
Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
4.45 — ^Discussion. 

Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore,  Harvard  University. 

Friday  Evening. 

6.00 — ^Dinner  and  Reception  at  Hotel  Vendome. 

The  guests  of  honor  will  be  President  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins  of 
Dartmouth  College,  President  E.  T.  Fairchild  of  New  Hampshire  Col- 
lege, Commissioner  Payson  Smith  of  Massachusetts  and  Commissioner 
Milo  B.  Hillegas  of  Vermont. 

Dress  informal.     Social  half  hour  from  6.00  to  6.30. 

Saturday  Morning,  November  11. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
9.00 — Business  Meeting. 

1.  Report  of  Executive  Committee  and  Election  of  New  Members. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Delegates  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination 

Board. 

4.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  and  Election  of  Officers. 
10.00 — The  Doctrine  of  General  Discipline. 

Professor  Ernest  C.  Moore, 
Harvard  University. 
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10.30 — Discussion.    Opened  by 

Head  Master  Hobace  D.  Tatt, 
Taft  School,  Watertown,  Conn. 
10.45— The  Modern  School. 

Db.  Abb  ah  am  Flexneb, 
The  General  Education  Board. 
11.15 — Discussion.    Opened  by 

Pbesident  Alexandeb  Meiklejohn, 
Amherst  College. 


The  proceedings  of  this,  the  Thirty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  published  in  the  January  number  of  "Education." 

OFFICEES,  1915-1916 


President 

Alfbed  Ebnest  Steaens 

Vice-Presidents 

Abbott  Lawbence  Lowell  Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Walteb  Ballou  Jacobs 

Executive  Committee 

(With  the  preceding) 

Caleb  Thomas  Winchesteb  Lemuel  Hebbebt  Mublin 

James  Abthub  Tufts  Ebnest  Gbanqeb  Hapgood 

Hobace  Dutton  Taft 

Delegates  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

William  Gallaghee  Term  expires  1916 

William  C.  Hill  "  "        1917 

Enoch  C.  Adams  "  "        1918 

Lewis  Pebby  "  "        1919 


confekence  of  delegates 

At  noon  on  Saturday,  November  11th,  there  will  be  held  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Eoom  3-210,  a  conference  of  delegates 
from  the  different  New  England  Associations,  whose  interests  centre 
about  the  college  and  the  secondary  school.  The  purpose  of  this  con- 
ference is  to  formulate  a  plan  of  co-operation  through  which  the  work  of 
the  different  societies  may  be  rendered  more  effective. 
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The  following  societies  will  be  represented. 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

New  England  History  Teachers  Association. 

New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English. 

New  England  Modern  Language  Association. 

New  England  College  Teachers  of  Education. 

New  England  Classical  Association. ' 

Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers  in  New  England. 

New  England  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachers. 

Eastern  Association  of  Physics  Teachers. 

New  England  High  School  Commercial  Teachers    Association. 


BUSINESS  MEETING,  NOVEMBER  11,  1916. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was  held  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  nine  o'clock, 
President  Stearns,  presided. 

The  Executive  Committee  nominated  the  following  for  membership 
in  the  Association  and  they  were  elected : 

Wallace  C!labke  Boyden,  Headmaster  Boston  Normal  School,  Boston. 

JosiAH  Bridge,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Westminster  School,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Seth  Howabd  Chase,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Feancis  T.  Clayton,  Prin.  Proctor  Academy,  Andover,  N.  H. 

Ruth  Coit,  Head  Mistress,  Cambridge  School  for  Girls,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Clabence  Heney  Gbay,  Professor  of  English,  Tufts  College,  Tufts  College, 

Mass. 
Oewin  Bbadfoed  Geitfin,  Teacher,  High  School,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Geeaed  Hallock,  Prin.  Hallock  School,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
MiLO  B.  Hillegas,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Vermont,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Elsie  Garland,  Hobson,  Head  of  Day  School,  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Eenest  M.  Hopkins,  President  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Heney   Barrett   Huntington,    Associate   Professor    of   English,    Brown 

University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
William  Blake  Jack,  Principal,  High  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Claeence  D.  Kingsley,  State  High  School  Inspector,  Boston. 
Frank  C.  M.  Mabsh,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Milton,  Mass. 
Edward  Louis  Montgomeby,  Prin.  High  School,  Natick,  Mass. 
Emily  Gabdneb  Munbo,  Prin.  St.  Margaret's  School,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
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Ellen  Seton  Ogden,  Prin.  Bishop  Hopkins  Hall,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Alice  Ardell  Pbeston,  Teacher  of  Latin,  High  School,  Plymouth  N.  H. 
Clarence  Paul  Quimby,  Pres.  Westbrook  Seminary,  Portland,  Maine. 
Alfred  E.  Eejall,  Instructor  in  Education,  Boston  University. 
Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachusetts,  Boston. 
Charles   L.   Simmers,  Professor  of  Education   and  Psychology,  Boston 

University. 
William  Brackett  Snow,  Headmaster  English  High  School,  Boston. 
John  Campbell  Swift,  First  Assistant  English  High  School,  Prov.,  E.  I. 
Edwin  Bryant  Treat,  Headmaster  Treat  School,  Oak  Bluffs,  Mass. 
Albert  W.  Varney,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Bennington,  Vt. 
Fred  A.  Verplanck,  Supt.  of  Schools,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

The  Executive  Committee  nominated  William  Gallagher,  Principal  of 
Thayer  Academy  to  serve  for  four  years  as  delegate  to  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.     Mr.  Gallagher  was  elected. 

It  was  voted  on  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  the 
date  of  the  next  annual  meeting  be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee  with 
power. 

It  was  voted  on  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee  that 
a  committee  of  three  b^  appointed  by  the  President  to  invite  those  who 
should  be  members  of  the  Association,  particularly  principals  of  pnblic 
high  schools  and  superintendents  of  schools,  to  become  members  of  the 
Association. 

It  was  voted  on  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  that 
the  Association  send  a  delegate  to  the  National  Conference  Committee 
on  Standards  for  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools ;  that  the  term  of  office 
be  three  years ;  and  that  Dean  Frederick  C.  Ferry  be  appointed  delegate 
for  three  years. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year  Jan.  18,  1915  to  Jan.  15, 
1916,  was  approved. 

The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  was  presented  by  Dr.  Gallagher.     The  report  was  accepted. 

Voted  that  Mr.  D.  O.  S.  Lowell  be  requested  to  prepare  a  minute  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  William  C.  Collar. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  William  T.  Peck,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : — 

Eesolved :  That  the  thanks  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  be  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology for  the  privilege  of  holding  this  meeting  in  its  commodious  and 
convenient  lecture  hall,  of  feasting  our  eyes  upon  the  beauty  and  purity 
of  the  architecture  of  its  buildings  and  awakening  our  aspirations  for 
a  more  severe  education  by  a  survey  of  the  magnitude  and  completeness 
of  its  plant. 
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The  Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  Marion  LeEoy  Burton, 
Eobert  Nelson  Corwin,  and  William  Gallagher,  presented  the  following 
list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  they  were  elected. 

President,  Abbott  Laweence  Lowell. 
Vice-Presidents,  Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton. 
HoBACE  Button  Taft. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Walteb  Ballou  Jacobs 
Executive  Committee  {with  the  preceding). 
Caleb  Thomas  Winchesteb 
James  Abthub  Tufts 
Lemuel  Heebebt  Mublin 
Ebnest  Gbanqeb  Haphood 
Clement  Collesteb  Hyde 
Adjourned, 

Walteb  Ballou  Jacobs,  Secretary. 

MINUTE  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  C.  COLLAR. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  William  C.  Collar,  Feb.  27,  1916,  there  passes  from 
our  number  the  last  of  that  triumvirate  of  Head  Masters — Collar,  Merrill 
and  Tetlow — who  conceived  the  idea  and  became  the  founders  of  this 
Association.  In  the  conduct  of  all  our  meetings,  so  long  as  Dr.  Collar 
was  engaged  in  active  educational  work,  he  was  one  of  our  most  con- 
stant, interested  and  valuable  members.  He  rarely  missed  a  session, 
and  when  he  was  present  he  seldom  failed  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions. It  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  him.  His  voice,  delightfully 
modulated,  and  grateful  to  the  ear;  his  words,  chosen  with  rare  dis- 
crimination; his  arguments,  clear  sustained,  and  convincing;  his  sane 
philosophy  of  education,  his  contempt  of  shams,  his  high  ideals  and 
practical  methods, — all  combined  to  delight,  instruct,  and  inspire  his 
hearers.  So  long  as  this  Association  endures,  his  memory  will  abide: 
Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice. 
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By  Professor  Thomas  H.  Bkiggs,  Teaohees  College, 
Columbia  University. 

f """"""™"""""ff  N"  Arthur  Thomson's  fascinating  volume,  The  Won- 
I  w  I  der  of  Life,  we  are  told  that  "when  Fabre  wickedly 
I  1.  B  joined  the  front  end  of  a  file  of  procession  cater- 
§  I   pillars  to  the  hind  end,  they  went  on  circling  round 

$3iiiHiiiiiiiDminiiiH»l  ^^^  round  the  stone  curb  of  a  big  vase  in  the 
I  I   garden,  day  after  day  for  a  week,   covering  per- 

I  I   sistently  many  futile  meters."     As  we  watch  the 

•i>]uiiiiuiiiiaiiiiiuiiiiie«i»  earnest — sometimes  even  frenzied — activity  of  our 
schools,  we  may  occasionally  be  inclined  to  wonder  if  some  grim 
humorist  has  not  succeeded  in  arranging  our  procession  so  that 
we  follow,  follow,  with  seldom  a  pause  to  understand  whither 
we  are  bound  or  why. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us,  especially  those  of  us  who  do  much  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  others,  occasionally  to  pause  and  ask  whither 
we  are  bound,  what  means  we  are  using  to  reach  our  goal,  and 
what  degree  of  success  we  are  achieving.  In  profession,  at  least, 
we  are  pretty  generally  agreed  that  our  goal  is  to  aid  every  child 
to  live  best  the  life  for  which  he  is  by  nature  fitted.  To  do  that 
even  measurably  well  in  a  democracy,  we  must  give  to  each  and 
every  child  the  tools  which  in  common  with  all  his  fellows  he 
needs.  This  we  are  doing  measurably  well  in  the  first  six  grades 
of  the  elementary  school.  Beyond  this,  we  must  explore  the  in- 
terests, the  aptitudes,  and  the  capacities  of  the  pupil.  We  must 
at  the  same  time  reveal  to  him  the  possibilities  in  various  fields 
of  education,  so  that,  even  while  profiting  by  the  thoroughly 
worth  while  material  presented  to  him,  he  may  intelligently  de- 
termine his  future  training.  And  finally,  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  childhood,  we  must  endeavor  to  project  him  as  far  as  possi- 
ble upon  that  special  training  by  which  the  combined  wisdom 
of  the  pupil,  his  parents,  and  his  teachers  decides  he  can  be  of 
most  worth  to  himself  and  to  society. 

The  value  of  the  means  that  we  are  using  to  reach  our  goal 
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must  ultimately  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  success  attained. 
As  that  is  diffiicult  to  measure,  we  may  at  least  enquire  if  the 
means  commonly  used  were  devised  in  an  effort  to  lead  the  same 
types  of  pupils  that  we  now  have  to  the  same  goal  that  we  now 
profess  to  seek.  Most  assuredly  not!  A  moment's  reflection 
shows  that  a  large  part  of  the  machinery  of  our  secondary  edu- 
cation is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  but  few  pupils,  and  those  mostly 
boys,  continued  in  school,  boys  bound  for  the  professions  of  the 
ministry  and  teaching,  later  of  law  and  medicine,  and  still  more 
recently  of  the  various  branches  of  engineering.  Even  grant- 
ing that  the  means  used  were  the  best  conceivable,  which  in  our 
greater  knowledge  of  education  we  can  not  do,  we  know  that 
today  conditions  are  vastly  different  from  what  they  were  even  a 
generation  ago.  Then  the  secondary  school  was  considered  to 
a  large  extent  a  sifter,  to  preserve  only  those  with  most  ability  to  do 
abstract  thinking;  today  it  is  considered  rather  a  sorter,  to  clas- 
sify those  with  similar  abilities  and  needs,  of  whatever  kind,  so 
that  they  can  be  most  adequately  satisfied.  With  amazing  and 
oftentimes  embaxassing  rapidity,  we  are  tending  actually  toward 
the  condition  so  often  and  eloquently  presented  as  ideal,  the 
condition  of  having  in  school  till  at  least  the  age  of  sixteen  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people.  It  is  certain  that  we  should  not 
attempt  to  make  professional  men  and  women  of  the  600,000 
boys  and  girls  who  are  annually  entering  our  secondary  schools. 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  a  training  which  may  be  good 
for  those  worthy  the  professions  is  certainly  not  the  best  for 
those  with  other  destinies. 

Certainly  no  one  is  satisfied  with  the  results.  It  is  charged, 
without  denial,  that  our  children  begin  their  professional  train- 
ing too  late,  that  the  desired  general  culture  is  not  manifest  to 
a  satisfactory  degree  in  the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  our 
secondary  schools,  and  that  the  needless  elimination  of  pupils  by 
studies  for  which  they  are  in  no  way  fitted  and  for  which  they 
have  no  conceivable  need  is  one  of  the  darkest  pages  of  our 
modem  history  of  education. 

Tradition  is  far  too  frequently  more  potent  than  reason — even 
with  the  most  intelligent.  So  long  as  tradition  is  sound,  it  is 
saving.  But  tradition  makes  us  follow  outworn  creeds,  tradi- 
tion makes  us  use  ineffective  means,  tradition  makes  us  blind 
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to  changed  conditions,  and  tradition  makes  us  complacent  with 
results  that  would  be  shocking  evidence  of  failure  in  any  field 
of  objective  activity.  So  long  as  we  are  busily  doing  something, 
perhaps  even  doing  that  something  well,  tradition  makes  us  satis- 
fied not  to  ask  if  the  task  be  worth  doing  at  all. 

But  the  light  is  breaking.  Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  so  many  intelligent  men  been  pondering  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  youth — ^not  only  pondering  but  also 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  achieve  a  democratic  education.  Our 
philosophers  of  education,  led  by  that  doughty  pragmatist,  John 
Dewey,  are  on  the  basis  of  facts  painstakingly  gathered  by 
trained  students,  presenting  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the 
ideals  of  education  in  a  democracy.  Our  students  of  comparative 
education,  showing  how  a  definite  ideal  has  made  over  the  Prus- 
sian nation  since  the  time  of  Bismarck,  have  aroused  us  to  possi- 
bilities in  America.  Our  historians  of  education,  revealing  the 
fact  that  we  have  never  fairly  faced  the  most  important  problems 
in  the  education  of  youth,  have  given  us  courage  to  make  changes 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  are  not  violating  the  conclusions  of 
those  wiser  than  we.  Our  students  of  administration  present- 
ing the  facts  of  elimination  have  shocked  us  into  energy.  And 
our  psychologists  by  destroying  the  natural  but  untenable  belief 
in  the  general  transfer  of  acquired  powers  and  by  revealing  the 
tremendous  ranges  of  individual  differences  have  wrecked  the  old 
mansions  and  indicated  the  foundations  of  the  new.  Even  the 
layman,  who  has  hitherto  for  the  most  part  kept  his  hands  off 
the  secondary  schools,  becoming  possessed  of  some  of  these  facts, 
is  beginning  a  criticism  from  without  of  which  we  shall  doubtless 
hear  more  and  more  with  the  increase  of  high  school  alumni,  a  body 
not  intimidated  by  the  defensive  sneer  that  they  are  ignorant  of 
what  the  high  schools  are  doing.  The  elementary  school  has  been 
reformed  by  criticism  beginning  from  without.  We  have  now 
an  opportunity  to  set  our  house  in  order  before  others  arise  and 
force  us  to  the  task.  Out  of  this  situation,  so  barely  sketched, 
has  grown  the  agitation  for  the  junior  high  school.  As  yet  no 
one  can  define  it.  As  yet  no  one  can  safely  prophesy  what  it 
will  be.  But  certainly  it  so  far  typifies  to  the  schoolman  with 
a  vision  the  opportunity  of  more  easily  embodying  into  his  school 
system  the  various  means  of  improvement  that  have  separately 
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or  in  small  groups  already  been  introduced  into  the  grammar 
grades  or  into  the  high  school.  Unfortunately,  it  must  be  re- 
corded, there  are  some  who  with  a  partial  vision,  or  else 
who,  seeing  the  light  reflected  from  the  faces  of  others,  loudly 
proclaim  the  establishment  of  junior  high  schools  when  in  truth 
they  have  changed  but  little  the  traditional  organization  and 
work  of  the  school.  And  there  are  others,  professional  adminis- 
trators rather  than  professional  educators,  or  it  may  be  true 
educators  embarrassed  by  the  marvellous  increase  in  registration 
while  puzzled  by  the  need  of  economy,  who  see  in  the  junior 
high  school  merely  a  means  of  getting  ninth  grade  children  edu- 
cated more  cheaply,  taught  by  elementary  school  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary school  buildings. 

But  what  we  may  call  the  real  junior  high  school  movement 
is  not  forwarded  by  these  men;  it  finds  its  origin  and  strength 
in  those  true  educators  who,  facing  the  facts  without  prejudg- 
ment, have  a  vision  of  what  may  be  done  for  all  adolescent  boys 
and  girls.  Because  the  visions  are  different  the  junior  high 
school  appears  with  many  varied  characteristics,  but  undoubtedly 
it  is  by  these  pioneers  conceived  as  an  opportunity — an  oppor- 
tunity more  easily  to  break  with  tradition,  an  opportunity  through 
congregation  and  segregation  to  form  groups  homogeneous  for 
similar  training,  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  true  function  of 
the  earlier  stages  of  secondary  education,  the  exploration,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  interests,  the  aptitudes,  and  the  capacities  of 
the  pupils,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exploration  for  them  of  the 
possibilities  of  each  of  the  great  fields  of  learning. 

Thus  to  define  an  institution  as  an  opportunity  is  meaningful 
only  to  a  man  with  a  vision,  to  a  man  who  recognizing  needs  has 
longed  for  a  means  of  satisfying  them.  In  a  new  type  of  school^ 
as  in  a  new  building,  it  is  easier  to  make  dreams  come  true,  for 
attention  can  there  be  focussed  on  the  formulation  of  new  plans. 
The  familiar  objection  of  the  unimaginative,  "But  weVe  never 
done  that  before,''  is  more  easily  answered,  for  we  have  never  had 
this  type  of  institution  before.  The  opportunity  of  the  junior  high 
school  should  be  especially  welcomed  by  those  who  are  constantly 
complaining  of  prescription  from  above.  The  colleges  can  have 
little  objection  to  the  program  for  junior  high  schools,  partly  be- 
cause much  of  it  is  for  pupils  who  will  never  enter,  who  should 
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never  enter,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  partly  because 
their  own  demands  can  even  more  adequately  be  satisfied  for  the 
academic  type  of  pupil  in  a  six-year  secondary  course.  Perhaps 
the  two  extra  years  will  permit  high  schools  to  give  to  those 
preparing  for  college  some  of  the  culture  possible  through  the 
prescribed  subjects  but  largely  prevented  by  the  present  require- 
m.ents  of  formal  examinations.  Fair  notice  must  be  given,  how- 
ever, that  higher  institutions,  both  of  State  and  of  college  con- 
trol, are  preparing  to  insist  that  their  present  requirements  be 
pushed  two  years  lower  down  into  the  grades.  The  only  way 
successfully  to  combat  this  threatened  pressure  is  to  formulate — 
and  to  formulate  first —  a  program  of  reform.  Of  course  the 
more  convincing  this  program  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  of  accep- 
tance. 

The  junior  high  school  problem  has  two  phases,  one  concern- 
ing the  rural  community  or  village,  the  other  concerning  the 
town  or  city.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  former  is  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two,  for  most  of  the  modem  secondary  school  pro- 
gram has  been  formulated  by  city  men  for  city  conditions.  Imi- 
tated by  the  small  school  system  of  nine,  ten,  or  even  of  full 
twelve  grades,  it  has  a  stronger  tendency  to  formality,  with  its 
subsequent  bad  results.  Almost  inevitably  it  returns  to  the  local 
community  pupils  eliminated  before  the  course  is  finished  and 
not  notably  prepared  for  the  problems  immediately  presented, 
impoverishes  the  community  by  permanently  taking  out  of  it 
the  most  able  of  the  pupils,  who  after  more  or  less  higher  train- 
ing find  in  cities  greater  opportunities  for  their  talents.  In  so 
far  as  education  is  a  State  or  national  function,  this  condition 
can  be  defended;  but  as  education  is  in  America  primarily  a 
local  function  we  see  year  after  year  small  and  often  economi- 
cally weak  communities  ignorantly  impoverishing  themselves  for 
the  benefit  of  the  larger  and  wealthier  cities.  For  the  rural 
or  village  community,  then,  the  junior  high  school  offers  the  op- 
portimity  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  all  the  pupils  particularly 
in  terms  of  home  life.  Any  other  need  may  be  satisfied  if  the 
community,  with  the  aid  of  State  funds,  can  afford  it;  if  not, 
then  it  must  as  surely  become  a  function  of  the  individual  as  the 
study  of  instrumental  music  now  is. 

The  jimior  high  school  problem  of  the  town  or  city  is  some- 
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what  different.  There  full  and  differentiated  courses  can  be  of- 
fered provided  the  children  of  similar  needs  are  congregated. 
In  a  city  there  are  a  number  of  elementary  school  buildings  each 
one  containing  one,  two,  or  more  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but 
often  one  of  each,  and  that  one  frequently  without  a  full  comple- 
ment of  pupils.  This  condition  not  only  makes  the  per  capita 
cost  in  these  grades  greater  than  it  should  be,  but  it  also  effec- 
tively prevents  any  differentiation  of  courses,  usually  perpetuat- 
ing many  formal  elements  of  no  value  to  anybody.  By  congre- 
gating from  five  to  ten  classes  of  each  grade,  the  school  authorities 
may  after  exploration  segregate  the  children  into  relatively  full 
sections  according  to  their  manifest  needs,  their  abilities,  their 
physical  age,  their  sex,  or  any  combination  of  these  factors  that 
seems  advisable. 

Such  segregation  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  more 
nearly  homogeneous  a  group,  the  better  work  its  members  will 
do,  an  assumption  abundantly  justified  by  experience  in  many 
places.  Objection  to  this  plan  is  sometimes  made  by  those  who 
declare  that  the  dull  child  needs  the  stimulus  of  the  more  gifted. 
He  may,  particularly  if  the  pacemaker  is  not  so  far  ahead  that 
the  laggard  appreciates  only  meaningless  movement  in  the  dis- 
tance; but  the  objection  overlooks  two  facts:  first,  that  as  no 
group  can  be  composed  of  pupils  exactly  alike,  there  can  be  to 
the  weaker  members  of  a  group  a  stimulus  by  those  slightly  bet- 
ter; and,  second,  that  bright  pupils  have  rights  in  school  just 
as  truly  as  the  dull.  It  is  a  truism  that  the  most  retarded  pupils 
are  those  who  are  naturally  brightest  Any  teacher  can  with 
patience  develop  a  dull  pupil  relatively  near  the  limit  of  his 
powers;  but  the  teachers,  from  kindergarten  to  college,  who  do 
not  at  times  retard  the  brightest  members  of  their  classes  are 
few  and  far  between.  I  maintain  that  each  child  should  be  in- 
a  homogeneous  group  that  will  move  at  the  optimum  pace,  what- 
ever that  be,  for  its  members. 

Several  methods  are  used  to  form  groups  honogeneous  vdth 
respect  to  ability  and  to  life  aim.  The  least  common  is  that  of 
psychological  tests.  While  far  from  infallible,  this  method  has 
shown  so  high  a  degree  of  success  as  to  promise  much  in  the 
future.  The  safest  method  at  the  present  is  undoubtedly  that 
of  securing  a  joint  decision  of  pupil,  parents,  and  teachers  after 
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an  exploration  that  reveals  as  many  facts,  about  both  child  and 
proposed  vocation,  as  possible.  Whatever  the  method,  American 
democracy  demands  that  if  the  classification  first  made  seems 
wrong,  a  change  with  the  least  possible  loss  shall  be  allowed.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  movement  in  Germany  to  postpone 
from  nine  to  twelve,  the  age  of  differentiation,  which  there  is 
all  but  permanently  decisive,  seems  to  be  gaining  strength. 
Probably  in  America  we  shall  find  it  expedient  to  have  members 
of  all  differentiated  groups  in  the  school  thrown  together  for  some 
academic  as  well  as  for  social  activities. 

How  will  the  exploratory  courses  differ  from  those  offered  at 
present?  In  the  first  place,  every  detail  will  in  itself  be  a  fact 
worth  knowing;  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  at  this  period  of  a 
child's  training  will  depend  for  its  justification  wholly  or  even 
largely  on  its  deferred  value.  While  being  thus  of  worth,  the 
facts  presented  will  reveal  the  possibilities  in  the  general  field 
of  learning.  This  means,  of  course,  that  they  will  cover  a  larger 
part  of  each  field  than  now,  that  the  work  will  for  the  most  part 
be  extensive  rather  than  intensive.  In  literature  the  pupils  will 
be  led  to  read  widely,  beginning  with  what  they  really  like  and 
proceeding  to  more  refined  masterpieces  only  as  growing  tastes, 
manifested  by  responses,  will  permit.  Instead  of  learning  fifty 
facts  apparently  of  more  or  less  equal  importance  about  one  classic, 
they  will  be  led  primarily  to  appreciate  the  one  big  fact  in  each 
of  twenty  classics.  If  they  advance  to  a  higher  study  of  litera- 
ture, they  will  have  a  background  for  their  future  study  and  a 
method  of  relative  values ;  if  they  do  not,  they  will  have  a  back- 
ground for  their  future  reading  and  a  method  that  should  make 
it  intelligent.  In  the  other  phases  of  English,  formal  grammar 
gives  place  to  composition,  oral  and  written;  and  in  composition 
undoubtedly  the  tendency  is  toward  the  more  common  types  of 
writing  at  the  expense  of  artistic  descriptive  and  narrative  themes. 
In  music  and  in  pictorial  art,  the  tendency  is  without  doubt 
toward  increasing  the  training  for  appreciation,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  production,  but  through  singing,  drawing,  and  model- 
ing, to  determine  which  pupils  have  talents  sufficient  to  warrant 
further  instruction.  The  program  for  history  is  not  so  clear. 
Many  reorganized  schools  are  continuing  the  study  of  the  United 
States,  frequently  introducing  the  beginnings  in  Europe  of  the 
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Union;  otliers  are  introducing  into  the  lower  years  the  ancient 
and  mediaeval  background  now  commonly  presented  in  the  ninth 
grade.  A  course  in  community  civics  or  the  applied  principles 
of  government  is  very  general. 

Mathamatics,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  higher  reaches 
of  arithmetic  will  concern  the  general  applications  of  arithmetic, 
and  will  introduce  the  elements,  the  more  practical  elements, 
of  algebra,  constructive  geometry,  and  even  of  trigonometry.  In 
science — general  science,  if  you  please — the  range  for  children 
^vill  be  like  the  range  for  real  scientists,  into  whatever  field  the 
solution  of  real  problems  leads.  The  artificial  vertical  strati- 
fication of  science  into  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  and  the  rest 
has  its  chief  value  in  the  logical  organization  of  facts  after  they 
are  acquired.  Early  adolescence  is  the  age  for  acquiring  the 
facts  of  science  and  the  simple  principles  which,  while  useful 
in  themselves,  reveal  the  possibilities  in  future  study.  Acquired 
matured  knowledge  frequently  overlooks  the  earlier  naive  ques- 
tions, which  demand  honest  answers  as  the  foundation  for  the 
desired  progress  to  the  later  ones.  In  the  industrial  arts,  "man- 
ual training"  which  prostituted  itself  in  so  many  cases  by  sub- 
stituting for  real  work  stock  models  of  "spool  holders  and  towel 
racks  for  mother,"  is  resolving  itself  into  the  various  fields  of 
industrial  work.  In  the  sensibly  equipped  schools,  even  though 
small,  the  boys  successively  learn  the  elements  of  working  with 
wood,  sheet  metal,  cement,  electric  wiring,  etc.  This  training  is 
assuredly  of  value,  whether  the  boy  learns  thus  in  which  field 
of  industry  he  will  earn  his  living,  whether  he  becomes  a  house- 
holder and  needs  practical  knowledge  in  puttering  about  his  home, 
or  whether  he  becomes  an  employer  of  labor  and  needs  as  a  citi- 
zen a  comprehension  of  the  workingman's  point  of  view. 

This  exploration,  then,  gives  each  pupil  some  knowledge  of  the 
general  fields  more  exhaustively  studied  in  higher  courses,  and 
thus  enables  him  to  choose  more  wisely  his  future  curriculum. 
Our  system  of  electives  in  the  senior  high  school  and  in  college 
presupposes  an  intelligent  and  informed  elector;  under  the  old 
system  he  might  be  intelligent,  but  he  could  not  be  informed. 
If,  as  is  quite  possible,  even  such  exploring  courses  should  lead 
a  pupil  into  a  general  elective  which  later  he  might  wish  to 
change,  he  still  could  do  so  and  not  be  more  retarded  in  his  prog- 
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ress  than  most  pupils  are  today.  Exploration  at  the  age  of  twelve 
to  fourteen  is  much  more  economical  than  it  is  two  or  more  years 
later. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  junior  high  school  courses  are  ex- 
ploring for  each  pupil  the  larger  fields  of  knowledge  and  of  skill, 
these  same  courses  are  exploring  him,  revealing,  as  nothing  else 
can  do,  his  int-erests,  his  aptitudes,  and  his  capacities.  On  the 
basis  of  all  this,  then,  the  pupil  enters  the  senior  high  school, 
where  he  receives  an  extended  training  in  the  work  for  which  he 
seems  most  fit.  Fortunately  this  plan  has  the  approval  of  both 
the  radicals  and  the  reactionaries:  each  receives  the  pupils  that 
he  most  wants  and  each  is  thus  enabled  to  accomplish  more  than 
with  a  group  half  of  whom  are  working  under  protest  and  hence 
ineffectively. 

But  the  junior  high  school  is  an  opportunity  for  a  reform  of 
more  than  the  curricula  or  the  courses  of  study.  It  may  even 
be  justified,  I  suspect,  if  this  reform  is  not  immediately  achieved. 
In  the  new  type  of  school  the  social  administration  may  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  be  more  effective  with  boys  and  girls  of  early  adoles- 
cense — the  most  unlovely  and  yet  the  most  in  need  of  love  of  all 
human  beings,  as  Mr.  Lyttle  so  poignantly  said  many  years  ago. 
Those  schoolmasters  who  have  made  gradual  adjustments  to  the 
growing  sense  of  self-strength,  report,  I  think  without  exception, 
that  the  plan  prevents  many  crises  of  administration,  some  of 
which  are  likely  to  cause  a  divorce  of  the  pupil  from  the  school. 
The  long-continued  atmosphere  of  the  primary  grades  has  proved 
enervating  and  certainly  ineffective  to  many  pupils  in  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  the  sudden  change  to  the  pseudo-college  spirit 
frequently  found  in  the  high  school  has  had  equally  disastrous 
results.  When  grouped  by  themselves,  with  both  men  and  women 
teachers,  adolescents  are  likely  to  receive  treatment  more  nearly 
suited,  to  their  natures.  Whatever  the  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  problem  of  discipline  in  our  junior  high  schools  is  far 
less  than  it  generally  is  for  similar  pupils  in  the  old  types  of 
organization. 

The  possibilities  of  social  administration  of  the  junior  high 
school  are  all  but  limitless.  As  the  teaching  is  now  department- 
alized, either  wholly  or  in  part,  it  is  imperative  that  some  one 
teacher  be  delegated  to  have  personal  oversight  of  each  pupil. 
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If,  as  lias  been  charged,  the  sudden  change  at  the  beginning  of 
the  usual  high  school  course  from  one  to  five  or  more  teachers 
is  bad  for  the  fourteen  year  old  child,  then  assuredly  it  would 
seem  worse  for  him  when  two  years  younger.  A  teacher-adviser 
who  knows  intimately  a  small  group  of  pupils,  taking  their  at- 
tendance, acting  as  mediator  between  the  child  and  his  other 
teachers  or  the  principal,  can  accumulate  enough  facts  during 
a  year  to  gain  much  understanding  of  the  child's  personal  pecu- 
liarities and  needs.  This  makes  possible  guidances  of  several 
kinds — social,  educational,  and  vocational.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  at  the  age  of  early  adolescence,  especially  when  it  encounters 
a  new  school  organization,  the  intimate  personal  advice  is  not  of 
most  importance.  But  there  are  possibilities  of  real  help  in  each 
of  the  other  kinds.  Some  teachers  in  a  departmental  organiza- 
tion give  too  much  work;  some  do  not  discover  that  the  details 
of  the  work  are  not  clear  to  all  pupils ;  some  are  so  coldly  objec- 
tive that  certain  children  are  repelled  even  from  the  subject; 
and  none  are  officially  designated  to  look  after  the  failures  or  to 
see  that  the  exceptionally  able  child  does  not  develop  bad  mental 
habits  through  too  little  effort.  The  dull  and  the  bright  may 
secure  a  fortuitous  interest  from  some  teacher,  but  the  mediocre 
cliild  undramatic  in  looks,  ability,  or  social  position,  is  likely 
to  pass  through  the  whole  year  with  no  especial  attention  or  ad- 
vice. Much  has  been  said  about  the  inability  of  the  pedagogue 
to  give  infallible  advice  to  children  about  their  educational  and 
vocational  futures.  We  must  admit  the  lack  of  omniscience; 
but  surely  the  advice  of  an  adult  capable  of  teaching  a  child, 
an  adult  who  knows  that  child  more  or  less  intimately  through 
one  or  more  years,  an  adult  who  all  the  time  is  heing  better 
trained,  can  helpfully  supplement  that  of  a  parent.  If  it  is 
not  wiser  than  blind  chance,  which  now  directs  the  destinies  of 
perhaps  a  majority  of  children,  then  it  is  high  time  we  launch 
a  campaign  to  secure  a  better  type  of  man  and  woman  for  our 
teachers. 

Involved  in  this  whole  matter  of  social  administration  is  the 
proposed  socialized  recitation.  In  it  the  pupils  work  together 
toward  the  intelligent  solution  of  a  problem  which  they  have 
either  proposed  or  else  which  they  comprehend,  approve,  and 
adopt  as  their  own.     In  other  words,  it  is  an  effort  not,  as  the 
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nninformed  would  have  it,  to  substitute  easy  work  for  hard, 
but  to  substitute  for  meaningless  tasks,  for  drudgery  made  en- 
durable only  by  the  demand  of  the  human  mind  for  something 
that  it  can  do  and  the  naive  satisfaction  in  any  task  that  it  can 
achieve, — to  substitute  for  this  drudgery  that  destroys  initiative 
and  self-directive  independence,  tasks  so  obviously  worth  while  as 
to  secure  work  that  is  intelligent  and  hence  truly  educative.  It 
demands  for  pupils  what  all  of  us  demand  for  ourselves — a  clear- 
ly conceived  problem  which  because  of  its  worth  secures  an  in- 
terest and  hence  challenges  ingenuity  and  serious  sustained  effort. 
Although  I  have  on  occasion  heard  even  schoolmasters  admit 
under  pressure  that  they  had  not  reached  the  limits  of  their  pos- 
sible development,  I  have  not  known  any  large  number  of  them 
to  chasten  their  spirits  or  to  discipline  their  minds  by  under- 
taking tasks  that  they  did  not  consider  to  be  of  some  real  worth. 
Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the  junior  high 
school.  Objections  there  are  in  plenty — both  to  the  underly- 
ing theory  and  to  the  accomplished  fact.  Unfortunately  for  the 
advancement  of  education,  objections  are  easier  to  propose  than 
constructive  programs.  Our  schools  are  good  enough  as  they  are 
(Look  at  me;  I  am  the  result!);  the  junior  high  school  does 
not  exist,  anyway,  except  in  name;  we  can  make  any  changes 
we  need  under  the  present  organization;  there  are  no  suitable 
text-books ;  teachers  are  not  trained  for  the  new  work ;  parents 
object  to  twelve  year  old  children's  walking  a  mile  more  or  less 
to  a  centralized  school;  principals  of  elementary  schools  object 
to  losing  the  cream  of  their  children  and  their  best  teachers;  the 
new  type  of  school  will  cost  more ;'  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Each  of 
these  objectives  merits  discussion,  but  there  is  now  no  time.  I 
have  no  argument,  for  a  junior  high  school  when  the  desired 
ends  are  being  achieved  under  the  old  organization;  I  have  no 
argument  for  it  when  there  are  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way. 
But  I  will  admit  only  one  obstacle  that  is  really  insuperable,  and 
that  is  the  superintendent  and  principal  without  a  vision.  The  jun- 
ior high  school  is  an  opportunity,  not  a  specific ;  and  unless  you  have 
a  definite  program  for  the  reform  of  the  curricula,  of  the  courses 
of  study,  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  the  social  adminis- 
tration of  your  intermediate  grades,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  defer 
the  organization  of  junior  high  schools  to  your  successors. 
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Mount  Holjoke,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  an- 
1       Jl  i   nounced  last  year  the  adoption  of  a  new  admission 

I  I    system.     I  have  been   asked  to  describe  the  new 

^jiiiiiiiiimDiiiiiiiimic^   method  and  to  state  the  reasons  which  led  to  its 

I  I    adoption. 

*' "'"D"i»"""«*       Beginning  in   October,   1915,  conferences  were 

held  by  representatives  of  the  four  colleges.  Each  institution 
was  represented  by  its  president  and  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
All  of  the  conferences  were  characterized  by  a  genuine  frankness 
in  the  statement  of  points  of  view,  by  a  willingness  to  meet  all 
the  reasonable  desires  of  each  college  and  by  a  unanimity  which 
was  at  once  inspiring  and  prophetic.  It  is  an  achievement  of 
no  little  magnitude  to  secure  the  hearty  and  active  co-operation 
and  approval  of  the  faculties  of  four  large  colleges  upon  a  meas- 
ure affecting  so  directly  and  fundamentally  the  future  of  all  the 
institutions  concerned.  We  began  in  October  and  the  conclu- 
sions had  been  accepted  by  all  four  faculties  in  February,  a  fact 
which  in  itself  intimates  that  the  plan  probably  expresses  some 
elements  of  truth  and  possibly  represents  a  constructive  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  perplexing  phases  of  the  problem  of  entrance. 
In  endeavoring  to  describe  accurately  the  new  plan  it  seems 
wise  to  quote  here  in  toto  the  official  announcement  as  it  is  being 
sent  out  from  the  offices  of  all  four  of  the  colleges.  It  is  as 
follows : 
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OFFICIAL  AKISTOLWCEMElSrT 

OF    A 

NEW  PLAN  OF  ADMISSION 

TO 

Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  Vassae  College 
Wellesley  College 

Four  women's  colleges,  Mount  Holjoke,  Smith,  Vassar,  and 
Wellesley,  announce  a  new  method  of  admission,  to  supersede  the 
present  system  of  admission  by  certificate.  In  1919  the  new 
method  will  entirely  replace  admission  by  certificate  and  it  may 
be  used  earlier  if  desired.  The  present  method  of  admission  by 
examination  in  all  subjects  will  be  continued  as  an  alternative 
to  the  new  plan.  No  change  is  made  in  the  subjects  now  re- 
quired for  admission,  no  addition  nor  diminution  in  the  amount 
prescribed  for  admission  is  proposed.  The  new  plan  is  similar 
to  that  adopted  by  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale  in  prescribing 
a  test  of  the  quality  of  the  applicant's  scholarship  and  intellectual 
power. 

The  examinations  required  in  this  plan  are  of  the  type  known 
as  comprehensive  examinations  to  be  offered  by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  beginning  in  June,  1916. 

The  new  method  depends  on  two  kinds  of  evidence : 

1.  Evidence  submitted  by  the  school,  consisting  of 

a.  A  school  report  covering  the  entire  record  of  subjects 
and  grades  for  four  years. 

b.  A  statement  from  the  school  principal  including  an 
estimate  of  the  applicant's  scholarly  interests,  special 
ability,  and  character. 

2.  Evidence  submitted  by  the  candidate,  consisting  of 

Four  comprehensive  examinations,  selected  from  each 
of  the  following  groups : 

(1)  English  or  History,  selected. by  the  applicant. 

(2)  A  foreign  language,  selected  by  the  applicant. 
(3) Mathematics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Physics,  selected 

by  the  applicant. 
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(4)  A  fourth  subject,  designated  by  the  applicant 
from  the  subjects  which  may  be  offered  for  ad- 
mission. This  choice  must  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Admission  of  the  respective  col- 
leges. 

These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time. 

At  least  two  examinations  must  cover  more  than  two  admission 
units*  each. 

In  each  subject  chosen  the  comprehensive  examination  covering 
all  the  units  offered  by  her  for  admission  must  be  taken  by  the 
applicant. 

It  is  desirable  that  applicants  furnish  school  records  and  state 
the  subjects  selected  for  examination  before  February  fifteenth  of 
the  year  in  which  the  examinations  are  to  be  taken.  Candidates 
may  apply  for  admission,  however,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  Sep- 
tember examinations. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  of  the  individual  college  must 
give  its  permission,  based  upon  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
school,  before  the  applicant  may  take  the  examinations.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  comprehensive  examination  set  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  board  be  judged  by  readers  appointed  by 
this  Board,  and  forwarded  to  the  individual  college  for  final  de- 
cision by  the  college  Committee  on  Admission. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  candidate,  if  admitted  to  college,  will 
be  admitted  free  from  all  conditions.  Failure  to  meet  completely 
the  standard  in  both  kinds  of  evidence  required  will  not  neces- 
sarily involve  rejection  of  the  applicant;  the  Committee  may  ac- 
cept unusual  excellence  in  one  part  of  the  credentials  submitted 
as  offsetting  unsatisfactory  evidence  or  even  failure  in  another 
part.  If  the  candidate  fails  of  admission  in  June  she  will  not 
be  debarred  from  taking  examinations  under  the  old  system  in 
September,  but  she  may  not  take  the  comprehensive  examinations 
for  admission  under  the  new  plan  before  June  of  the  following 
year. 

It  is  believed  that  this  new  type  of  admission  combines  the  best 
elements  of  the  present  certificate  system  and  of  the  exami- 
nation system  in  that  it  requires  the  school  record  and  estimate 

•Note. — A  iinit  as  defined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  repre- 
sents a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approxi- 
mately a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 
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of  character,  and  also  demands  examinations  designed  to  test  the 
candidate's  intellectual  power,  not  alone  her  memory  of  prescribed 
facts.  Furthermore  the  method  offers  the  applicant  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  show  her  ability  in  subjects  in  which  she  believes 
herself  best  qualified. 

This  plan  substitutes  a  uniform  method  of  administration  in 
place  of  the  various  certificate  forms  now  used  by  the  four  colleges 
and  gives  the  school  entire  freedom  in  the  sequence  of  its  work 
making  no  requirement  of  certain  subjects  in  the  last  years. 

Comprehensive  examinations  according  to  the  new  plan  will  be 
given  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  June,  1916, 
and  applicants  may  enter  college  by  satisfying  these  tests  and 
furnishing  the  required  evidence  from  their  schools  at  any  exami- 
nation period  before  1919  though  this  new  plan  will  not  entirely 
supersede  admission  by  certificate  until  that  date. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  plan  and  a  real  appreciation 
of  its  merits,  certain  further  details  are  necessary.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  in  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  school, 
the  "report  covering  the  entire  record  of  subjects  and  grades  for 
years"  is  made  out  upon  a  blank  furnished  by  the  colleges  and  is 
not  a  certificate  in  the  old  sense  but  merely  a  transcript  of  the 
student's  record.  It  does  not  admit  her  to  college  nor,  in  case  it 
is  defective  at  certain  points,  exclude  her.  It  does  not  even  give 
her  permission  to  take  the  examinations.  It  is  merely  one  form 
of  the  evidence. 

Great  value  will  be  attached  to  the  statement  of  the  principal 
concerning  the  applicant's  character  and  abilities.  In  order  that 
the  reader  may  know  exactly  what  is  asked  of  the  principal,  the 
following  quotation  is  made  from  the  blank: 

"The  Board  of  Admission  will  be  grateful  for  an  estimate 
of  the  candidate's  character.  The  Board  will  be  glad  to  have 
information  also  about  the  candidate's  scholarly  interests, 
whether  connected  with  her  school  work  or  outside  of  it; 
her  possession  of  exceptional  ability  of  any  kind;  her  fond- 
ness for  out  door  sports ;  her  moral  qualities,  such  as  honesty, 
courage,  self-control  and  regard  for  duty;  the  influence  she 
has  exerted  among  her  schoolmates,  and  any  ways  in  which 
it  has  been  recognized.  The  Board  does  not  expect  that  in- 
formation will  necessarily  be  given  on  all  the  points  men- 
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tioned    above.     Whatever    information    is    received   will   be 
placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Board  and  will  be  regarded 
'  as  confidential." 

It  becomes  clear  at  once  that  the  colleges  are  searching  for  the 
real  and  essential  facts  concerning  the  candidate.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly a  question  of  marks  and  courses  but  her  entire  attitude  to 
learning  and  to  life.  If  the  school  record  and  the  principal's 
certificate  justify  it  the  student  is  then  given  permission  to  pre- 
sent further  evidence  by  means  of  the  examinations.  They  are 
offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  known 
as  the  "comprehensive''  type.  The  questions  are  prepared  by  a 
new  group  of  examiners  and  the  papers  judged  by  a  separate  set 
of  readers.  They  are  thus  entirely  distinct  from  the  regular 
old  line  examinations  in  all  subjects  offered  by  the  same  Board. 
The  vital  point,  however,  is  the  method  of  reading  and  marking 
the  papers.  The  readers  are  not  asked  to  give  marks  in.  the 
usual  form.  They  are  expected  to  judge  the  papers  and  to  an- 
swer the  following  questions : 

"Does  the  candidate  show  sufficient  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject to  continue  it  in  college  ? 
Does  her  book  suggest  a  different  kind  of  training  from  that 

on  which  the  examination  is  based  ? or  poor  training  ? 

or  that  she  has  not  made  full  use  of  her  opportunities  ? 


Does  the  book  suggest  capacity  for  Honor  work  ? or  is 

it  merely  passable  ? or  a  failure  ? 

What  does  she  do  best. 

Indicate  by  underlining  words  in  following  lists  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  book : 

GOOD. — Neatness,  accuracy,  correct  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion, sense  of  order  and  arrangement,  reasoning 
power,  memory,  ability  to  apply  knowledge. 
BAD. —  Slovenly,  inaccurate,  careless  spelling  and  punc- 
tuation, illogical,  poor  memory,  no  ability  to  rea- 
son. 
Kemarks: .'' 

Again  it  must  become  evident  that  the  colleges  are  endeavoring 
to  arrive  at  fundamental  facts.  It  is  precisely  this  information 
that  any  person  must  have  who  is  asked  to  decide  whether  a  stu- 
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dent  is  prepared  to  do  college  work.  But  even  the  four  readers 
do  not  decide  the  question  of  entrance.  The  Board  of  Admission 
at  the  separate  college,  having  before  it  all  of  the  evidence  de- 
cides whether  the  student  is  prepared  to  do  college  work.  If 
she  is  prepared  she  is  admitted  without  condition.  If  she  is  not, 
she  cannot  attempt  to  enter  hy  this  method  until  another  year 
has  elapsed.  We  now  have  before  us  the  main^  outline  of  the 
plan  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  administered. 

Our  next  task  requires  us  to  meet  this  issue:  Why  did  the 
colleges  adopt  the  new  plan  ?  In  direct  answer  to  this  question, 
which  in  the  case  of  many  principals  of  high  schools  is  a  definite 
challenge,  I  offer  nine  replies. 

1.  Because  we  wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  schools,  the  stu- 
dents and  the  colleges  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  the  certificate  sys- 
tem. This  statement  must  not  be  misinterpreted.  The  adoption 
of  the  new  system  does  not  mean  that  any  one  of  the  four  col- 
leges had  lost  confidence  in  the  certificate  system  as  contrasted 
with  the  old  line  examination  plan.  If  we  were  forced  to  a 
choice  between  those  two  systems,  by  virtue  of  our  experience, 
we  would  choose  the  certificate  method.  This  point  of  view  was 
expressed  emphatically  and  repeatedly  in  the  conferences  of  the 
colleges.  We  do  believe  it  is  possible  to  preserve  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  certificate  system  while  eliminating  its  weaknesses. 
The  transcript  of  the  student's  record  together  with  the  statement 
of  the  principal  conserves  the  advantages  of  the  certificate  with- 
out putting  the  principal  into  difficult  if  not  impossible  situations 
with  his  immediate  constituency.  The  new  plan  does  away  with 
all  need  for  granting  the  certificate  privilege  to  schools,  it  elimi- 
nates all  of  the  unpleasantness  which  inevitably  arises  when 
schools  must  be  dropped  from  accredited  lists,  it  overcomes  all 
the  difficulties  which  arise  when  a  good  student  cannot  gain  ad- 
mission because  she  comes  from  a  school  which  has  never  applied 
for  the  certificate  privilege;  and  above  all,  it  provides  a  plan 
whereby  any  student  from  any  school  in  any  state  whose  record 
justifies  it,  has  precisely  the  same  open  and  free  opportunity  to 
prove  her  ability  to  do  college  work  as  the  student  who  comes 
from  a  well  known  private  school  enjoying  full  certificate  privi- 
leges. 

2.  Because  we  desired,  if  possible,  to  provide  a  method  which 
would  admit  any  student  who  was  prepared  to  do  college  work, 
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and  which  would  exclude  others.  At  a'  conference  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  secondary  schools  of  Chicago  during  May,  1916, 
a  high  school  principal  made  the  statement  that  this  new  method 
was  intended  to  exclude  students  from  the  four  colleges  concerned. 
Such  an  assumption  could  not  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The 
new  method  is  not  intended  to  exclude  students  but  rather  to  pro- 
vide a  method  of  entrance  for  any  student  who  is  prepared  to  do 
college  work.  To  be  sure  the  new  method  will  exclude  some  stu- 
dents. It  ought  to.  The  existing  methods  fail  to  find  the  stu- 
dents who  should  never  be  allowed  to  attempt  college  work.  The 
new  method  we  firmly  believe  will  select  a  high  type  of  college 
student.  At  any  rate  it  will  relieve  the  freshman  class  of  the 
burden  of  students  who  are  quite  unequal  to  the  requirements  and 
standards  of  college  study. 

3.  Because  we  wished  to  put  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs 
and  to  have  entrance  to  college  determined  not  by  success  in  pass- 
ing examinations  nor  by  skill  in  securing  certificates  but  by  giving 
evidence  of  ability  to  do  college  work.  This  is  a  mighty  dis- 
tinction. For  too  long  a  time  those  things  have  been  considered 
synonymous.  Eecords  in  entrance  examinations  and  in  college 
however  have  forced  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  So  long  as 
the  tutoring  school  can  make  its  boast  about  putting  boys  and  girls 
through  examinations  and  so  long  as  students  admitted  on  certifi- 
cate reveal  their  poor  preparation  we  must  insist  that  the  ability 
to  get  on  in  college  cannot  be  judged  solely  by  these  standards. 
We  are  fully  conscious  that  these  statements  may  seem  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  new  method  of  admission.  That  method, 
however  is  based  upon  neither  certificates  nor  the  old  line  exami- 
nation plan.  It  is  not  merely  a  combination  of  the  two  systems. 
It  endeavors  to  approach  the  question  from  a  distinctly  new 
point  of  view  and  requires  one  to  think  in  new  terms.  It  insists 
that  admission  to  college  is  not  a  question  of  meeting  mechani- 
cally certain  requirements  stated  in  units  nor  in  passing  various 
sets  of  preliminary  and  final  examinations.  It  endeavors  to  view 
the  situation  not  merely  aS  an  academic  but  as  a  human  problem, 
the  heart  of  which  is  involved  in  such  questions  as  these:  Is 
this  student  able  to  do  college  work?  What  evidence  is  avail- 
able ?  We  decided  to  ask  the  school  for  her  record  and  her  princi- 
pal for  his  or  her  judgment.  Certainly  that  evidence  ought  to 
be  very  valuable.     The  estimate  of  her  character  ought  to  be  a 
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human  document  written  with  the  experience  of  an  expert  in 
education  who  asks  himself  this  tremendously  serious  and  vital 
■question :  Do  I  think  that  this  student  is  college  material  ?  The 
answer  will  not  depend  on  marks  nor  upon  courses  taken  but 
upon  all  those  elements  which  go  to  make  up  human  personality, 
all  those  traits  of  character  which  predict  human  worth  and  all 
tliose  dreams  and  purposes  which  foretell  genuine  achievement. 

Then  the  student  is  asked  to  do  her  part,  to  state  what  she 
thinks  she  can  do  well  and  to  present  her  evidence.  !N'ow  it  is 
just  here  where  the  greatest  clearness  is  necessary.  Four  exami- 
nations you  say?  Yes,  but  of  the  comprehensive  type.  They 
should  be  called  "ability  tests"  and  not  ^^examinations."  That 
word  should  never  have  been  employed  in  describing  the  new 
system.  These  tests  are  designed  not  to  examine  the  student's 
memory  nor  to  discover  whether  she  has  done  the  prescribed  work 
in  the  orthodox  fashion  but  to  ascertain  whether  she  has  learned 
how  to  think,  to  reason  and  to  grapple  with  new  situations.  In 
a  word  they  are  power  tests.  Moreover  this  new  method  is  not 
to  be  administered  in  a  mechanical  fashion.  Strong  emphasis 
should  be  put  upon  the  statement  that  "failure  to  meet  com- 
pletely the  standard  in  both  kinds  of  evidence  required  will  not 
necessarily  involve  rejection  of  the  applicant;  the  Committee 
may  accept  unusual  excellence  in  one  part  of  the  credentials  sub- 
mitted as  offsetting  unsatisfactory  evidence  or  even  failure  in 
another  part."  Above  all,  it  must  be  stated  emphatically  that 
entrance  to  college  will  not  depend  upon  any  one  thing  but  upon 
the  evidence  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  startle  certain  conservative 
minds  into  action  and  to  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  we  are 
dealing  with  distinctly  new  standards  the  following  statement  is 
made.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  student  with  a  good  school 
record  in  academic  subjects  might  not  be  given  the  permission 
to  take  the  four  examinations  while  a  candidate  who  showed  un- 
satisfactory results  and  even  failure  in  some  of  the  examinations 
would  be  admitted  free  of  all  conditions.  The  new  method  is 
human  not  academic,  personal  not  mechanical  and  is  based  upon 
the  question, — Can  the  candidate  do  college  work  ? 

4.  Because  we  believed  that  "conditions"  for  freshmen  are 
an  unmitigated  evil.  The  new  system  therefore  admits  or  ex- 
cludes the  applicant.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  very  student 
who  has  needed  all  her  time  for  college  work  just  because  her 
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preparation  seemed  defective  is  the  one  who  has  been  asked  to 
do  more  than  the  others?  Such  are  the  curious  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  academic  mind.  I  have  actually  known  us  to  sit  and  de- 
liberate upon  the  question  of  severing  a  student's  connection  with 
the  college  for  failure  to  clear  off  an  entrance  condition  although 
she  had  done  a  whole  year's  work  in  college  without  either  a 
condition  or  a  deficiency !  If  ability  to  do  college  work  had  been 
the  criterion  the  entrance  condition  would  not  have  existed. 

6.  Because  we  desire  to  leave  the  secondary  schools  entirely 
free  to  arrange  their  curricula  and  to  follow  a  sequence  in  stud- 
ies which  seemed  to  them  wise.  Under  the  old  system  the  re- 
quirements were  such  that  the  later  years  of  the  preparatory 
course  w^ere  seriously  overcrowded.  Many  college  departments 
wished  to  have  their  subjects  studied  during  the  last  year  of 
preparation.  The  result  was  that  high  schools  often  found  it 
impossible  to  meet  the  varying  requirements  of  the  colleges. 
There  was  simply  not  time  enough  in  the  last  year  or  even  two 
years  to  do  all  that  was  prescribed.  The  new  method  overcomes 
this  difficulty  by  requiring  only  four  tests  and  those  in  subjects 
selected  by  the  applicant.  It  gives  to  the  schools  precisely  the 
thing  for  which  they  have  naturally  and  legitimately  contended — 
more  freedom  to  arrange  their  work  as  they  deem  best. 

6.  Because  we  recognized  the  value  and  convenience  both  to 
schools  and  colleges  of  a  uniform  method  of  admission.  The 
curious  differences  in  college  blanks  and  the  widely  varying  de- 
tails of  methods  of  admission  have  been  a  constant  source  of  an- 
noyance to  the  schools.  These  four  large  colleges  now  present 
the  same  blanks  and  follow  the  same  methods  in  admitting  stu- 
dents. Such  a  system  emphasizes  the  similarities  of  these  col- 
leges and  maintains  their  standards  upon  an  equal  footing  with- 
out in  any  sense  tending  to  rob  them  of  their  individual  character- 
istics. In  reality  it  provides  a  closer  articulation  between  the 
work  of  all  types  of  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges. 

7.  Because  we  believed  thoroughly  in  the  value  of  a  test  such 
as  that  proposed  in  the  comprehensive  examinations.  We  are 
not  convinced  that  examinations  in  all  subjects  taken  in  prelimi- 
nary and  final  sets  have  the  same  merits.  The  new  plan  aims 
to  test  the  student's  mental  power,  her  capacity  to  think,  her 
ability  to  reason,  her  resourcefulness  in  meeting  new  problems,  her 
facility  in  arranging  her  material  and  her  power  in  utilizing  as  her 
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own  the  thought  with  which  she  has  been  dealing.  Now  the  high 
school  principals  object  most  seriously  to  the  college  presuming  to 
examine  their  students.  From  one  point  of  view  this  attitude  is 
highly  commendable.  The  new  method,  however  does  not  imply 
that  the  high  schools  are  to  be  held  to  a  "strict  accountability"  by  the 
colleges.  It  simply  asks  the  privilege  of  gathering  this  further  evi- 
dence upon  a  most  difficult  problem.  Surely  no  high  school  of 
the  first  rank  can  question  the  reasonableness  of  these  four  exami- 
nations. Any  student  who  has  done  good  work  in  a  good  high 
school  ought  to  be  able  to  select  four  subjects  from  all  those  offered 
for  entrance  upon  which  she  would  be  willing  to  sustain  a  test, 
particularly  if  admission  to  college  does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  the  results. 

The  high  schools  however  carry  the  issue  a  step  farther  by 
saying  that  both  students  and  parents  are  unqualifiedly  opposed 
to  examinations  and  that  the  way  from  high  school  to  college 
should  be  made  as  "easy"  as  possible.  'No  doubt  students  do  ob- 
ject and  will  object  to  such  tests.  As  a  natural  corollary  in 
American  life  parents  will  strengthen  the  objection.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  directly  from  high  school  to  college  or  univer- 
sity should  n6ver  be  removed  but  that  the  work  involved  should 
be  kept  at  a  minimum  and  the  transition  made  merely  "easy," 
that  is,  attractive  and  pleasant,  is  hardly  a  position  which  ought 
to  be  advocated  by  educators.  I  have  said  that  from  one  point 
of  view  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  high  school  to  any  exami- 
nation of  its  product  is  commendable.  It  indicates  lofty  aims 
and  high  standards.  From  another  point  of  view,  however,  it 
is  strangely  inconsistent  if  not  unsocial.  In  order  to  make 
clear  how  radically  I  feel  upon  this  point  I  wish  to  add  that  I 
believe  the  colleges  should  welcome  any  set  of  tests  or  examina- 
tions which  the  graduate  or  professional  schools  might  wish  to 
apply  to  college  graduates  provided  only  they  are  applied  to  all 
alike.  If  there  is  any  tendency  in  American  education  which 
ought  to  be  combated  fiercely  it  is  the  assumption  that  our  youth 
must -be  shielded  from  all  hard  and  trying  experiences  and  must 
not  be  subjected  to  severe  tasks.  We  seem  to  have  the  educational 
doctrine  that  hard  things  per  se  must  be  eliminated.  Why 
should  our  schools  not  foster  and  develop  a  readiness  and  willing- 
ness to  meet  fair  tests?  Why  should  parents  not  be  helped  to 
see  the  value  for  life  accruing  to  any  young  person  who  has 
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learyied  how  to  face  diflBcult  and  trying  experiences  with  success  ? 
The  opportunity  for  college  training  must  not  be  diminished  but 
its  real  value  must  be  more  clearly  understood.  We  have  adopted 
our  new  admission  system  because  we  believe  it  will  be  of  ser- 
vice in  training  young  women  to  meet  more  fairly  and  successfully 
the  inevitable  '^examinations''  of  real  life. 

8.  Because  we  believed  in  letting  the  person  who  is  most  con- 
cerned, the  person  for  whom  schools  and  colleges  actually  exist, 
have  a  genuine  opportunity  to  express  herself  at  her  best  and 
to  submit  the  evidence  which  she  considers  does  her  the  fullest 
justice.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  candidate  is  asked  to  select 
all  four  subjects  for  examination.  She  is  not  to  be  tested  at 
the  points  where  her  training  is  weak  but  where  she  herself  feels 
she  is  best  prepared.  Is  it  not  strange  that  in  the  older  systems 
so  little  emphasis  was  given  to  what  the  student  herself  might 
think  of  her  preparation?  Excellence  in  one  field  counted  for 
nothing.  The  dead  level  of  mediocrity  seemed  to  be  the  ideal. 
At  least  it  let  the  student  into  college  without  conditions.  The 
new  plan  corrects  all  of  this.  It  begins  by  asking  for  her  best 
and  ends  by  basing  its  decision  upon  all  the  evidence  and  not 
merely  upon  defects  or  even  failures  in  certain  places.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  the  arrangement  of  examinations  places  only 
those  of  the  same  value  in  each  group.  Obviously  a  one  unit 
examination  in  History  is  not  regarded  as  equal  to  the  three  unit 
examination  in  English.  The  plan  was  devised  rather  to  test 
the  student  in  the  main  fields  of  her  preparation  without  limit- 
ing in  a  rigid  and  mechanical  fashion  her  choice  of  the  actual 
examinations.  The  aim  was  to  give  her  every  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  perfectly  fair  test  in  the  very  subjects  which  appeal 
to  her  most 

9.  Because  this  new  method  was  unquestionably  the  next  step 
in  the  solution  of  the  far  more  difficult  and  perplexing  question 
of  the  content  of  the  entrance  requirements.  There  is  great  gain 
in  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  four  colleges  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  method  of  admission.  For  the  present  noth- 
ing is  said  or  done  about  the  subjects  required  for  entrance. 
This  means  for  example  that  Smith  College  will  continue  to  re- 
quire 14%  units  for  admission  among  which  as  prescribed  sub- 
jects are  the  following:  Latin  4  units  (or  Greek  3  units),  English 
3  units,  Mathematics  2%  units,  and  History  1  unit,     ^o  doubt 
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this  fact  is  the  occasion  of  very  great  disappointment  among  the 
high  schools  particularly  of  the  middle  and  far  west.  !N^everthe- 
less  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  new  method  paves  the 
way  for  a  far  more  satisfactory  solution  of  that  problem.  By 
eliminating  the  question  of  the  content  of  the  requirements  real 
progress  has  been  made.  After  this  method  has  gone  into  suc- 
cessful operation  we  shall  then  be  in  a  much  better  position  for 
the  larger  question.  That  it  demands  consideration  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  goes  without  saying.  The  new  method  is  most 
acceptable  to  the  private  school  but  for  the  reason  already  stated 
it  is  not  so  agreeable  to  the  high  schools.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  they  may  realize  the  full  import  of  the  new  plan  and  find  in 
it  the  prophecy  of  a  change  in  the  content  of  college  entrance 
requirements.  The  colleges  ultimately  must  face  as  possibilities 
(1)  the  losing  of  their  western  constituencies  or  (2)  the  modifying 
of  their  entrance  requirements  or  (3)  the  developing  of  their  or- 
ganizations in  such  a  way  that  while  the  integrity  of  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  preserved,  a  place  is  provided  for  the  mul- 
titudes of  excellent  students  who  have  not  taken  four  years  of 
Latin  in  High  school.  The  last  possibility  involves  policies  of 
far  reaching  moment  and  carries  us  too  far  afield  to  be  discussed 
here.  It  is  however  one  of  the  vital  issues  of  a  not  far  distant 
future. 

There  are  certain  questions  which  are  raised  so  frequently  that 
they  ought  to  be  answered  even  though  it  involves  repetition. 
Will  it  be  possible  to  enter  college  by  examination  in  all  subjects  ? 
Yes.  So  long  as  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  con- 
tinues to  offer  such  examinations  the  college  will  maintain  this 
method  of  entrance  as  an  alternate  plan.  Does  the  new  plan  in- 
volve the  actual  discontinuance  of  the  certificate  system  for  all 
schools?  Yes,  beginning  in  September  1919.  When  does  the 
new  plan  become  operative.  At  once.  A  student  may  enter  by 
the  new  plan  any  time  but  beginning  in  September  1919  it  will 
be  compulsory.     Certificates  are  valid  only  in  1917  and  1918. 

In  conclusion,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  the  four  women's  colleges 
acknowledge  fully  their  indebtedness  to  Harvard  University  for 
leading  the  way  toward  a  new  plan  of  admission  and  that  they 
welcome  a  full  and  frank  discussion  of  their  new  system  of  ad- 
mission. Criticisms,  objections,  and  suggestions  should  be  for- 
warded to  any  one  of  the  four  colleges. 


i  , 


Comprehensive  Examinations  of   the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board 

By  Professor  Eobert  I^.  Corwii:^^  Yale  University. 

|3iiiiii«siiDniiiniiHit|xAMi:^^ATI0NS  for  admission  may,  as  we  all  know, 
I  w^  I  be  a  bond  or  a  barrier  between  school  and  college. 
I  r^  I  Modem  educational  practice  demands  that  these  ex- 
I  1    aminations  be  no  longer  regarded  or  treated  as  re- 

fiiiiiiiimiitiiiiiiiiiiiiicl  strictions  and  exactions  imposed  by  the  stronger 
I  I   upon  the  weaker,  but  rather  as  treaties  of  alliance 

I  I   between  equals, — treaties  which  must  safeguard  the 

^iiiniiiiniiDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  interests  of  both  contracting  parties  if  they  are  to 
benefit  either  permanently.  For  admission  tests  cannot  but  in- 
fluence deeply  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive.  The  in- 
fallibility of  the  college  examiner  and  the  docile  acquiescence  of 
the  secondary  school  teacher  belong,  fortunately,  to  a  discarded 
dogma. 

Several  notable  and  rather  radical  changes  in  the  character 
and  administration  of  admission  tests, — all  recognizing  this  com- 
munity of  interests  and  therefore  of  equal  concern  to  school  and 
college, — ^have  been  effected  during  the  past  school  year: 

(1)  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Yale,  the  last  of  the  Old  Guard 
of  examining  colleges,  surrendered  to  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  their  Old  Plan  examinations, — thus  ending,  let  us 
trust  for  all  time,  that  variety  in  announcement,  question-paper 
and  systems  of  administration,  which  has  so  long  and  so  needless- 
ly baffled  the  teacher. 

(2)  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  E'ew  Plan  of  admission 
to  the  three  universities  mentioned,  and  to  such  other  colleges  as 
cared  to  "come  in,"  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
enlarged  its  scope  and  demonstrated  its  adaptability  by  establish- 
ing an  entirely  new  and  independent  set  of  so-called  Comprehen- 
sive Examinations. 

As  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  frequent  use  of  the  word  Com- 
prehensive, it  may  be  well  to  forestall  any  possible  confusion  by 
saying  that  the  term  "Comprehensive,"  as  used  by  the  Board,  is 
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• 
applied  only  to  the  question-papers  set  under  the  New  Plan,  not 

to  this  plan  as  a  whole. 

By  this  'New  Plan  the  question-papers  were  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board,  but  the  answer-books  were  read  by  the 
examiners  of  the  college  to  which  the  candidate  sought  admission. 
Some  four  hundred  candidates  presented  themselves  for  exami- 
nation under  this  plan  in  June  of  this  year. 

(3)  In  the  September  examinations,  Harvard,  Princeton  and 
Yale  for  the  first  time  set  the  same  examination  paper  in  all  sub- 
jects and,  what  is  more  important,  only  Comprehensive  papers 
were  set.  These  were  made  to  serve  for  candidates  entering  un- 
der the  Old  Plan  as  well  as  under  the  New, — thus  eliminating 
the  special  privilege  character  of  the  fall  papers  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  adaptability  of  the  Comprehensive  papers.  The  experi- 
ence with  the  fall  papers  likewise  confirms  the  hope  of  many 
examiners  that  these  Comprehensive  papers  may  at  no  distant 
date  supersede  the  Old  Plan  papers.  I  should  add  here  in  paren- 
thesis that  Princeton  was  prevented  from  using  these  September 
papers  because  of  the  postponement  of  the  opening  of  college. 

(4)  The  four  large  colleges  for  women, — Mount  Holyoke, 
Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley, — ^have  announced  that  this  new 
method  of  admission  will  in  the  near  future  supersede  the  present 
system  of  admission  by  certificate.  As  an  alternative  method  of 
admission  it  is  already  in  force.  Thus  the  Comprehensive  method 
of  examination  has  already  made  large  inroads  both  into  the  Old 
Plan  of  examination  and  into  the  plan  of  admission  by  certificate. 

All  of  the  changes  noted  above  have  had  their  origin  in  the  new 
Comprehensive  examinations  which  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss 
today.  Perhaps  I  can  perform  this  task  more  intelligently  by 
outlining  as  briefly  as  possible  the  essential  features  of  the  New 
Plan  of  admission  and  by  then  discussing  the  purpose  and  char- 
acter of  these  new  examinations  and  the  methods  and  extent  of 
their  application. 

It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  essential  features  of  the  New 
Plan  of  admission  are  familiar  to  all  present.  The  New  Plan 
requires:  (1)  An  official  school  record  covering  the  four  years 
of  preparatory  study;  (2)  a  comprehensive  or  general  examina- 
tion in  a  few  subjects;  and  (3)  the  admission  of  the  candidate 
without  condition  or  not  at  all. 
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A  word  about  the  first  and  third  of  these  requirements  will 
leave  us  free  to  discuss  more  fully  the  second  and  most  important 
feature;  that  is,  the  Comprehensive  or  general  examination  in  a 
few  subjects. 

The  first  provision, — that  a  school  record  shall  be  submitted, — 
has  led  some  critics  to  say  that  this  is  but  a  disguised  method 
of  admitting  by  certificate.  I  am  unable  to  see  the  validity  of 
this  objection,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  this  requirement  has  saved 
the  most  important  quality  of  the  plan  of  admission  by  certifi- 
cate,— that  is  its  selective  function, — and,  by  the  four  Compre- 
hensive examinations,  has  remedied  the  principal  defect  of  that 
plan, — that  is  its  inability  to  establish  and  maintain  even  an 
approximate  general  standard  of  quality.  A  record  covering  four 
years  of  school  work,  indicating  the  textbooks  used,  the  propor- 
tion of  laboratory  work  and  the  scholarship  grades  obtained,  and 
giving  a  frank  estimate  of  the  candidate's  character  and  ability, 
will  certainly  give  pertinent  evidence  of  his  fitness, — while  the 
Comprehensive  examinations  which  accompany  this  record  will 
serve  both  school  and  college  as  a  means  of  maintaining  scholar- 
ship standards.  Moreover,  the  section  of  the  four  women's  col- 
leges would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  'New  Plan  of  admission  is 
threatening  to  eliminate  admission  by  certificate  rather  than  that 
by  examination. 

As  to  the  third  requirement, — the  admission  of  the  candidate 
without  condition,  or  his  rejection,  will  eliminate  a  most  useless 
and  bothersome  feature  of  our  Freshman  year's  work.  Entrance 
conditions  serve  no  evident  educational  purpose.  They  merely 
bring  confusion  upon  the  examiner,  distract  the  Freshman  in  his 
regular  work,  alarm  his  parents,  and  provide  grist  for  the  tutor- 
ing mills. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  New  Plan  of  admission  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  of  the  requirements  noted  above, — a  Com- 
prehensive examination  in  a  few  subjects, — and  the  purpose  of 
this  radical  change  from  the  older  usage  is  to  make  preparation 
for  college  mean  more  nearly  what  the  term  connotes.  For,  by 
a  curious  anomaly  for  which  neither  college  nor  school  is  wholly 
responsible,  the  preparation  for  college  has  come  to  mean  some- 
thing far  from  synonymous  with  fitness  for  college  work.  In 
fact  it  would  be  difficult  to  construct  from  the  Old  Plan  entrance 
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examinations  mortuary  tables  which  would  indicate  with  any  great 
degree  of  accuracy  the  expectancy  of  college  life.  Once  upon 
a  time  the  work  of  the  school  bore  a  direct  and  intimate  relation 
to  that  of  the  college.  Candidates  were  examined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  they  had  studied  those  subjects  and 
reached  that  degree  of  proficiency  required  for  the  work  of  Fresh- 
man year.  This  contact  has  been  lost  and  the  relation  obscured 
to  the  detriment  of  both  school  and  college. 

In  process  of  time,  preparation  for  college  has,  in  the  minds 
of  many  teachers  and  pupils,  come  to  mean  doing  certain  rigidly 
prescribed  things  in  a  hardly  less  rigidly  prescribed  manner 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  points  have  been  accumulated. 
Preparation  for  college  based  upon  such  a  fallacious  principle 
cannot  but  encourage  the  belief  in  the.  mind  of  the  boy  that  the 
preparatory  course  is  a  game  in  tactics  rather  than  an  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  those  qualities  which  will  make  for  success 
in  college  or  in  any  other  field  of  human  endeavor.  By  this 
older  method,  the  boy,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  school  career, 
is  led  to  believe  that  selection,  in  its  application  to  admission 
requirements,  is  based  upon  a  law  quite  different  from  that  which 
obtains  in  other  forms  of  human  effort. 

Schools  especially  devoted  to  the  work  of  preparation  for  col- 
lege, however,  find  the  old  requirements  no  hardship.  In  fact 
they  have  so  perfected  their  methods  for  meeting  requirements 
so  conceived  that  the  college  examiner,  in  order  to  exclude  the 
obviously  unfit,  has  felt  obliged  to  make  his  question-papers  in- 
creasingly detailed  and  difficult.  In  the  course  of  time  the  high 
school,  in  which  preparation  for  college  must  necessarily  be  mere- 
ly an  incidental  or  at  least  an  accessory  function,  has  found  it- 
self at  an  increasing  disadvantage.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  invari- 
able experience  of  the  college  examiner  that  the  Old  Plan  en- 
trance examinations  demonstrate  that  the  preparation  of  the  high 
school  pupil  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  boy  who  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  fitting  school;  but  it  is  also  no  less  well 
established  that  the  high  school  boy,  if  once  admitted,  soon  dem- 
onstrates a  superior  fitness  for  college  work. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  experience  that  either  boy 
or  either  school  is  superior  to  the  other,  for  each  school  has  its  own 
sphere  and  each  has  its  appointed  task  and  each  must  do  more  than 
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prepare  for  college, — ^but  it  does  show  that  the  high  school  boy 
should  not  be  excluded  or  embarrassed  by  restrictions  devised  espec- 
ially to  meet  conditions  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
special  fitting  school.     He  has  won  his  way  to  recognition. 

The  Comprehensive  papers  have  been  devised  to  equalize  the 
disadvantages  mentioned.  They  are  a  frank  attempt  to  reach  the 
high  school  boy  without  restricting  or  embarrassing  the  incom- 
parably valuable  work  of  the  great  fitting  schools.  Their  avowed 
purpose  is  to  make  college  accessible  to  the  boy  of  ability  and 
promise  who  has  not  been  especially  fitted  for  college;  or,  to  put 
it  in  a  more  general  way,  to  make  the  preparation  for  college 
less  conventional  and  less  subservient  to  tradition  and  more  in 
accord  with  the  best  educational  practice  and  with  reason.  The 
Comprehensive  Examination  accordingly  recognizes  the  right  of 
the  high  school  to  adapt  its  instruction  to  the  needs  of  its  environ- 
ment and  its  right  to  determine  its  own  ways  and  means  for  at- 
taining results.  The  question  papers,  therefore,  are  adapted  to 
such  variety  of  school  instruction  as  exists  in  the  various  subjects 
required  for  admission,  and  recognize  the  general  principle  that 
the  school  shall  determine  how  a  subject  shall  be  taught,  and  the 
college  shall  test  for  results  and  power. 

We  college  examiners  feel  much  flattered  when  deference  to 
our  opinions  is  shown  by  the  schoolmaster,  but  it  is  no  secret 
among  ourselves  that  college  teachers  are  poor  judges  in  matters 
dealing  with  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  the  secondary  school. 
Our  knowledge  of  school  problems  is  necessarily  second-hand  and 
meagre.  A  discussion  of  entrance  requirements  in  the  average 
college  faculty  is  usually  a  delightful  exchange  of  memories  and 
regrets  of  school  days,  or  reports  on  the  findings  of  sons  and 
nephews.  In  one  such  gathering  a  learned  professor  of  science 
always  insists  that  the  study  of  English  history  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  school  course.  Another  regi-ets  his  lack  of 
schooling  in  formal  grammar;  still  another  that  in  freehand 
drawing.  Some  set  great  value  upon  work  done  at  school  in 
mathematics,  others  upon  that  in  language.  In  fact,  one  may 
always  count  that  participants  in  these  discussions  will  put  most 
value  upon  those  subjects  which  they  themselves  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  or  those  which  they  studied  under  an  able 
teacher.     In  every  faculty,  however,  there  is  substantial  agree- 
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ment  as  to  what  qualities  make  for  success  in  college.  Further 
introspection  and  self-examination  will,  I  believe,  convince  us 
that  detailed  measures  for  attaining  the  results  desired  had  much 
better  be  left  with  the  school  man,  whose  life  is  spent  upon  just 
this  work. 

Under  the  IsTew  Plan  the  Comprehensive  papers  must  not, 
however,  be  made  without  substance  and  void.  We  must  not 
jump  from  rigid  prescription  to  glittering  generalities.  I  believe 
that  the  specifications  may  be  made  general  without  being  made 
indefinite.  Some  subjects  adapt  themselves  more  easily  to  the 
new  method  than  do  others.  The  question  is  frequently  put  by 
teachers:  "We  understand  how  one  may  give  a  Comprehensive 
Examination  on  a  four-year  subject  like  Latin  or  English,  but 
how  about  a  one-year  subject  like  Physics  or  Chemistry  V^  Com- 
prehensiveness appears  to  me  as  a  point  of  view  from  which  the 
subject  should  be  approached,  and  if  we  keep  that  in  mind,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  new  examinations  as  well,  we  shall  be  able 
to  set  an  adequate  comprehensive  paper  in  each  of  the  subjects 
of  high  school  instruction. 

What  is  hoped  for  under  the  Comprehensive  Examinations  may 
perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  recalling  some  of  the  faults  which 
grew  up  under  the  Old  Plan.  This  method  of  examination,  with 
its  rigid  prescription  and  exact  specifications,  tended  to  discourage 
independence  and  versatility  in  the  teacher,  with  corresponding 
effect  on  the  pupil.  Teaching  must  not  be  reduced  to  the  level 
of  the  piece-work  trades.  A  good  teacher,  whether  in  college 
or  in  school,  needs  and  deserves  latitude,  and  the  best  men  and 
women  will  not  thrive  under  restrictions  such  as  have  arisen  un- 
der the  Old  Plan  examinations.  Teachers  must  be  leaders  rather 
than  followers.  The  Old  Plan  examinations  encourage  coaching 
or  tutoring  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  cramming  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  The  old  style  paper  was  inclined  to  ask  what  had 
been  done  rather  than  determine  what  could  be  done.  It  re- 
quired the  table  of  contents  rather  than  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter,  its  logical  sequence  and  proper  application.  Its  style  of 
questioning  encouraged  a  drill  in  the  tactics  for  the  next  game 
rather  than  a  mastery  of  the  general  principles  of  strategy. 

English  seems  to  me  a  subject  which  has  suffered  much  under 
the  Old  Plan  of  examination,  though  there  has  of  late  years  been 
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some  amelioration.  Attempts  to  remedy  the  defects  of  prepara- 
tion under  the  Old  Plan  examinations  led  to  greater  rigidity 
and  heavier  prescriptions  on  the  part  of  the  examiner,  and  more 
time  was  given  to  the  subject  in  the  school  schedules.  If,  how^- 
ever,  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  English  in  the  preparatory 
school  is  to  give  the  pupil  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
best  authors  and  some  ability  to  express  his  thought  lucidly,  I 
cannot  feel  that  the  requirement  in  this  subject  has  hitherto  been 
successful  in  attaining  these  results,  and  largely  because  the  end 
in  view  has  been  obscured  by  directions  as  to  manner,  method 
and  matter. 

The  statements  dealing  with  the  English  requirements  fill  al- 
most as  much  space  in  our  college  catalogues  as  those  for  all 
other  languages  combined.  It  was  statements  of  this  sort  which 
led  the  late  President  Dwight  to  say  that  any  pupil  who  could 
understand  the  statements  defining  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion had  thereby  proved  his  fitness  for  admission  to  college.  One 
of  the  most  successful  secondary  school  teachers  of  my  acquaint- 
ance has  repeatedly  told  me  that  success  with  each  of  his  classes 
was  measured  by  the  amount  of  his  departure  from  the  prescrip- 
tions laid  down  in  the  requirements. 

Those  who  object  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  old  papers  urge 
two  particular  advantages  under  that  plan  of  examination.  Eirst, 
that  the  Old  Plan  examinations  give  to  the  secondary  school  an 
independent  and  efficient  means  of  grading  their  pupils.  I  can 
see  how,  under  proper  conditions  this  may  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  school ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  me  comparable  with  those 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  elimination  of  the  piecemeal  ex- 
amination as  a  goal  in  the  sight  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  and 
of  the  consequent  division  of  the  subject  into  numerous  arbitrary 
parts  which  may  be  used  in  earning  points. 

The  second  advantage  urged  by  many  secondary  school  teachers 
for  the  Old  Plan  is  that,  by  its  cumulative  process,  it  makes  it 
possible  for  the  school  to  get  the  dull  but  honest  sons  of  ambi- 
tious parents  into  college.  Whether  or  not  this  is  a  laudable 
aim  seems  to  me  debatable,  but  if  due  weight  is  given  to  the 
school  record  and  to  the  recommendations  of  the  schoolmaster, 
as  is  possible  under  the  New  Plan,  I  question  whether  any  de- 
serving candidate  will  be  debarred. 
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All  of  the  colleges  making  use  of  the  'New  Plan  of  admission 
require  a  Comprehensive  examination  in  four  subjects.  This 
limiting  of  the  subjects  of  examination  to  four  has  been  welcomed 
by  many  schoolmasters  because  it  encourages  concentration  of 
effort,  especially  toward  the  end  of  the  school  course.  Under  the 
Old  Plan  it  was  frequently  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  carry  along 
a  numerous  and  varied  assortment  of  subjects  so  that  his  units 
would  total  properly.  There  is,  however,  much  difference  among 
colleges  in  the  range  of  choice  left  to  the  pupil.  Under  the  regu- 
lations of  some  of  the  colleges  the  pupil  may,  for  instance,  choose 
English  or  History,  Mathematics  or  Science,  Ancient  or  Modem 
Language,  and  may  further  elect  the  forth  subject  of  examination 
from  any  of  the  subjects  not  already  chosen.  Other  colleges  limit 
to  four  or  five  the  choice  of  subjects  of  examination,  fixing  these 
largely  upon  the  basis  of  their  supposed  importance  in  the  pre- 
paratory course.  Thus  the  system  of  selection  under  the  ^NTew 
Plan  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  uniformity,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  wise  that  it  should  be. 

The  Comprehensive  examination  cannot  be  without  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  quality  of  teaching  if  adopted  by  the  great 
secondary  schools.  They  will  not,  however,  go  far  in  reaching 
the  boy  who  has  not  had  a  special  preparation  for  college  if  the 
principle  upon  which  this  New  Plan  of  admission  is  based  is  not 
extended  to  include  the  subjects  of  study  required  for  admission. 
If  we  are  to  reach  the  high  school  we  must  recognize  its  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  is,  its  right  to 
fix,  within  broad  limits,  its  curriculum  as  well  as  its  methods 
of  study. 

It  is,  I  believe,  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the  American 
high  school  is  not  what  it  should  be  or  might  be.  There  has  been 
much  extravagant  expansion  and  futile  experimentation,  with 
consequent  loss  of  standards  and  of  purpose  and  power.  But  some 
of  the  responsibility  for  this  condition  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
college  examiner,  for  he  persists  in  emphasizing  subjects  of  study 
rather  than  scholarship  as  a  basis  for  admission,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion he  cannot  be  successfully  defended  either  by  logic  or  by  ex- 
perience. 

This  principle  does  not  mean  that  the  examiner  under  the  "New 
Plan  endorses  all  the  misdemeanors  committed  in  the  name  of 
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education  in  the  high  school.  It  does  not  mean  that  he  recedes 
from  the  belief  that  our  education  must  have  a  moral  as  well  as 
an  intellectual  basis  and  that  it  must  be  thorough  and  stable.  It 
means  rather  that  when  we  examiners  dictate  the  particular  kind 
of  knowledge  which  shall  constitute  an  education,  and  when  we 
^  quantities  and  methods,  we  are  not  only  exceeding  our  use- 
fulness but  doing  positive  harm. 

We  may,  I  believe,  fairly  insist  that  preparatory  study  should 
concern  itself  chiefly  with  the  four  old  and  tried  disciplines: 
language,  mathematics,  science  and  history ;  that  excellence  shall  be 
attained  in  one  or  more  or  in  all  of  these  groups.  But  when  we 
begin  to  prescribe  or  specify  more  in  detail  we  are  entering  upon 
debatable  ground. 

When  entrance  requirements  depart  from  actual  prerequi- 
sites,— and  among  these  I  place  those  qualities  which  make  for 
success  in  college  and  later, — they  are  exceeding  their  natural 
function.  Moreover,  they  are  defeating  their  purpose,  for,  em- 
phasis upon  particular  subjects  of  study,  if  these  be  not  essen- 
tial prerequisites,  endangers  scholarship  standards  by  limiting  the 
number  of  candidates  among  whom  selection  may  be  made. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  best  illustrates  the  conflict  between 
liberals  and  conservatives  and  between  the  interests  of  the  pri- 
vate fitting  school  and  the  public  high  school,  is  Latin,  and  this 
subject  has,  in  most  colleges,  been  the  chief  barrier  to  the  opera- 
tion of  what  might  be  called  the  comprehensive  principle  of  se- 
lection. We  all  esteem  the  Latin  examiner  who  insists  that  the 
torch  of  learning  must  be  carried  forward,  but  the  college  which 
refuses  admission  to  a  candidate  who  has  had  less  than  four 
years  of  Latin  will  not  reach  many  high  school  boys  even  by  the 
use  of  the  Comprehensive  papers.  All  roads  no  longer  lead 
either  to  or  from  Rome.  The  study  of  Latin  has  come  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  accident  of  birth  and  the  educational  and  social 
consequences  of  such  a  restriction  of  choice  cannot  be  overlooked 
with  impunity.  I  have  no  illusions  connected  with  the  magic 
term  "democracy."  I  am  pleading  rather  for » the  principle  that 
our  entrance  requirements  should  recognize  and  encourage  an 
aristocracy  of  achievement.  They  should  contain  a  hidden  "grand- 
father clause."  'No  better  training  nor  wiser  guidance  can  be 
found  than  that  given  in  our  large  private  schools, — ^but  it  is 
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obvious  that  these  are  only  for  those  who  have  been  wise  in  their 
choice  of  fathers  or  grandfathers. 

Accordingly,  a  principle  of  selection  which  limits  the  choice 
of  subjects  as  rigidly  as  of  old  is  out  of  harmony  with  that 
upon  which  the  Comprehensive  examinations  are  based.  We  may 
be  liberals  as  to  subjects  of  study  and  at  the  same  time  radicals 
as  to  scholarship,  but  we  cannot  be  conservative  as  to  subjects 
of  study  without  making  sacrifices  of  scholarship. 

The  success  of  the  Comprehensive  examinations  will  depend, 
then,  upon  the  latitude  permitted  as  to  matter  and  method  and  the 
rigidity  insisted  upon  as  to  achievement  This  will  permit  the  high 
school  to  adapt  itself  to  its  environment  and  to  solve  its  own 
special  problems  without  losing  touch  with  the  college  to  which 
it  may  look  for  standards  and  inspiration.  It  will,  moreover, 
not  embarrass  the  special  fitting  school,  for  this,  with  its  com- 
plete control  of  the  boy's  time  and  interests,  can  meet  these  re- 
quirements as  easily  as  the  old,  with  benefit  to  itself  and  to  the 
college. 

The  !N"ew  Plan  examinations  may  not  have  all  the  virtues  as- 
cribed to  them, — ^nor  will  they  remedy  all  the  faults  ascribed  to 
the  older  plan.  They  are,  however,  founded  upon  a  sound  prin- 
ciple, and  if  they  bring  the  New  England  colleges  into  closer 
touch  with  the  public  school  system,  and  thus  into  closer  touch 
with  the  social  and  educational  fabric  of  the  country,  much  will 
have  been  accomplished  for  education. 


The  Doctrine  of  General  Discipline 

By  Pkofessor  Eknest  C.  Moore^  Harvard  University. 

|jiiiiiniininiiiiiimiiitjQ]jj^  secretary's  invitation  to  me  to  take  part  in  this 
I  ^jr  I  discussion  began  like  this :  "There  seems  to  be  in 
I  X  -  some  quarters  a  feeling  that  the  attack  upon  For- 
I  I   mal  Discipline  has  failed.     We  know  better  but  it 

f  iiniimimDniiHHHiitf  is  necessary  to  keep  reiterating  the  truth.  Will 
I  I   you  not  speak  on  the  Doctrine  of  General  Disci- 

I  I   pline"  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  IT.  E. 

•{•sinniiiiinaniiiimiiic^*  Association  of  Colleges  and  secondary  schools?  I 
have  for  at  least  fifteen  years  spoken  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son on  this  subject  and  have  never  failed  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  discuss  it.  It  is  one  of  two  or  three  subjects  for  which  I  feel 
a  missionary's  responsibility  and  so  burning  a  zeal  that  I  mean 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  never  to  fail  when  an  opportunity 
is  presented  to  preach  this  gospel — for  sound  doctrine  as  to  the 
function  and  effect  of  studies  is  the  very  heart  of  all  that  teachers 
do  or  can  do.  It  has  been  said  that  "the  problem  of  mental  dis- 
cipline, of  determining  under  what  conditions,  by  what  methods 
and  to  what  extent  training  received  in  a  given  line  of  mental 
activity  spreads  to  other  lines  of  mental  activity  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  central  problem  of  educational  psychology  ("Whipple, 
in  the  preface  to  Rugg's  The  Experimental  Determination  of  Men- 
tal Discipline  in  School  Studies").  It  is  more  than  that,  it  is 
the  central  problem  of  educational  philosophy  as  well,  and  the 
attitude  which  we  who  teach  take  upon  this  problem  determines 
as  nothing  else  does  what  we  put  into  courses  of  study  and  how 
we  teach  that  which  we  attempt  to  teach.  Until  we  can  get  our 
bearings  on  this  subject  we  simply  cannot  get  our  educational 
bearings  at  all. 

The  doctrine  of  formal  or  general  education  is  a  heritage  from 
the  past ;  it  is  a  theory  concerning  the  value  of  studies  which  has 
a  history  but  not  by  any  means  as  long  or  as  compelling  a  his- 
tory as  we  are  sometimes  told  that  it  has.  When  palaeolithic 
man  invented  stone  implements  he  doubtless  taught  his  children  how 
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to  make  and  use  them,  when  he  invented  the  bow  and  arrow  he 
taught  his  children  how  to  shoot  with  them.  Whatever  training  he 
gave  was  specific  and  all  education  was  frankly  and  clearly 
specific  until  the  sophists  came  and  taught  that  if  one  wanted 
to  be  a  physician  he  should  study  rhetoric  or  if  he  wanted  to  be 
a  general  he  should  learn  to  make  speeches.  They  brought  in 
confusion;  but  Socrates  cleared  it  up  by  perpetually  insisting 
that  one  must  learn  ^'human  and  public  virtue"  or  excellence,  in 
the  same  way  that  he  learned  to  build  houses  or  make  shoes. 
This  too  was  the  view  of  Plato  throughout  whose  works  insis- 
tence that  education  is  specific  is  as  marked  as  it  was  in  the 
discussions  of  Socrates.  But  in  the  Republic  Plato  uses  a  sen- 
tence or  two  about  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  stirring 
the  mind  to  greater  keenness  which  led  some  men  who  read  his 
dialogues  to  say  that  when  we  study  arithmetic  and  geometry  we 
do  not  merely  learn  to  think  arithmetically  or  geometrically  but 
we  improve  our  minds  throughout.  Plato  takes  pains  to  show 
that  that  is  not  his  meaning  for  in  the  same  connection  he  says 
that  students  must  go  on  from  mathematics  to  dialectic,  for  "I 
have  hardly  ever  known  a  mathematician  who  could  reason.'^ 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Aristotle  believed  in  any- 
thing but  specific  education.  The  next  mention  we  have  of  the 
doctrine  is  in  Quintilian  where  it  is  stated  only  to  be  dismissed. 
This  is  the  passage:  "As  to  Geometry,  people  admit  that  some 
attention  to  it  is  of  advantage  in  tender  years  for  they  allow 
that  the  thinking  powers  are  excited  and  the  intellect  sharpened 
by  it  and  that  a  quickness  of  perception  is  thence  produced ;  but 
they  fancy  that  it  is  not  like  other  sciences  profitable  after  it 
has  been  acquired  but  only  whilst  it  is  being  studied."  Then 
Quintilian  goes  on  to  point  out  that  it  is  to  be  studied  for  cer- 
tain specific  kinds  of  profit  after  it  has  been  acquired. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  discover  everything  which  was  taught  dur- 
ing the  dark  ages,  the  lesser  renaissance,  the  greater  renaissance  and 
the  period  of  the  German  reformation  was  taught  and  studied  under 
the  conviction  that  it  was  specifically  useful.  The  contrary  doctrine 
that  studies  are  to  be  pursued  not  for  their  specific  values  but 
because  they  improve  the  mind  has  sometimes  been  wished  upon 
John  Locke.  And  there  are  some  passages  in  his  writings  which 
seem  to  justify  this  interpretation  but  there  is  one  passage  in 
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wliich  he  clearly  and  definitely  repudiates  it.  "I  hear  it  said 
that  children  should  be  employed  in  getting  things  by  heart  to 
exercise  and  improve  their  memories.  I  could  wish  this  were 
said  with  as  much  authority  of  reason  as  with  forwardness  of 
assurance  and  that  this  practice  were  established  upon  good  ob- 
servation more  than  old  custom.  For  it  is  evident  that  strength 
of  memory  is  owing  to  a  happy  constitution  and  not  to  any 
habitual  improvement  got  by  exercise." 

Some  years  ago  at  Yale  University  one  of  my  students;  Dr. 
Eby,  took  for  the  subject  of  his  doctor's  thesis  a  study  of  edu- 
cational practice  in  Germany  in  the  18th  century.  That  thesis 
has  not  been  published  but  is  on  file  in  the  Yale  library.  In  it 
he  shows  quite  conclusively  that  in  Germany  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  the  teachers  of  the  classics  began  first  in 
one  place  then  in  another  and  finally  pretty  generally  to  defend 
their  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  against  the  attacks  which  the 
realists  were  making  upon  them  by  saying  that  the  study  of  the 
classics  does  more  than  give  a  knowledge  of  the  classics,  that 
they  discipline,  improve  and  perfect  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
students  who  pursue  them.  Thus  twenty-three  hundred  years 
after  Plato  made  his  chance  remark  about  the  study  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry  making  the  mind  of  the  student  keener,  which  he 
took  pains  to  explain  does  not  mean  that  a  mathematician  can 
think,  this  view  of  the  function  of  studies  which  was  not  any- 
where accepted  by  teachers  or  students  until  the  earlier  reasons 
for  studying  the  classics  had  lost  their  force,  became  the  operative 
philosophy  of  education  throughout  the  west.  The  beginnings  of 
faculty  education  synchronize  with  the  development  of  faculty 
psychology.  As  long  as  psychologists  taught  that  the  truest  view 
of  the  mind  was  that  it  was  made  up  of  faculties,  the  observation, 
the  imagination,  the  memory,  the  reason,  the  emotions  and  the 
will  it  was  inevitable  that  schoolmasters  should  devote  themselves 
to  developing  and  perfecting  these  faculties.  But  the  faculty 
psychology  was  destroyed  by  the  critical  studies  of  Herbart 
nearly  100  years  ago,,  yet  perhaps  as  many  as  80%  of  the  teachers 
of  today  and  very  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  present  day 
parents  still  hold  to  the  theory  of  faculty  training  as  firmly  as 
though  the  faculty  psychology  had  not  been  abandoned. 

There  seem  to  have  been  critics  of  this  educational  doctrine 
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ever  since  it  was  first  introduced  but  they  were  not  able  to  make 
any  headway  against  its  on-rushing  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  the  opposition  to 
it  became  so  powerful  that  the  cruder  claim  of  educators  to  train 
the  memory,  the  observation,  the  imagination,  the  reason  and  the 
will  as  faculties  has  now  been  abandoned  in  their  writings. 

Cardinal  Kewman  challenged  the  doctrine  when  he  wrote  of 
having  known  men  "who  could  without  effort  run  through  the 
succession  of  days  on  which  Easter  fell  for  years  back;  or  could 
say  where  they  were  or  what  they  were  doing  on  a  given  day  in 
a  given  year;  or  could  recollect  the  Christian  names  of  friends 
and  strangers;  or  could  enumerate  in  exact  order  the  names  of 
all  the  shops  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  the  Bank;  or  had  so 
mastered  the  University  Calendar  as  to  be  able  to  bear  an  exami- 
nation in  the  academical  history  of  any  M.  A.  taken  at  random 
and  I  believe  in  most  of  these  cases  the  talent,  in  its  exceptional 
character,  did  not  extend  beyond  several  classes  of  subjects. 
There  are  a  hundred  memories  as  there  are  a  hundred  virtues." 

There  are  numerous  pathological  cases  in  which  the  patient 
has  lost  the  memory  of  things  heard  because  of  a  lesion  affecting 
the  brain  center  which  controls  hearing  but  has  not  lost  the  mem- 
ory of  things  seen  or  touched  or  tasted  or  smelled,  and  other 
cases  in  which  he  has  lost  the  memory  of  things  seen  but  not 
the  memory  of  things  heard  etc.  In  1890  Professor  James  un- 
dertook by  experiment  to  determine  the  influence  of  training  in 
memorizing  one  kind  of  verse  upon  efficiency  in  memorizing  other 
kinds  of  verse.  He  first  committed  158  lines  of  Victor  Hugo's 
"Satyr."  It  took  some  part  of  eight  days  and  a  total  time  of 
131  5-6  minutes.  He  then  trained  his  memory  by  working  twen- 
ty minutes  a  day  in  committing  "Paradise  Lost"  and  finally  com- 
mitted the  first  book.  After  this  training  he  went  back  to  Victor 
Hugo's  "Satyr"  and  found  that  to  commit  158  additional  lines 
the  same  number  as  before  took  20  minutes  longer  than  before 
the  training.  Four  of  his  students  repeated  the  test  Two  of 
them  showed  considerable  gain  after  practice,  two  none  at  all. 
Professor  James  stated  it  as  his  conviction  that  the  native  reten- 
tiveness  which  we  bring  with  us  at  birth  cannot  be  changed. 

Since  that  first  laboratory  study  a  whole  literature  of  experi- 
ments on  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  has  come  into  being. 
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Prior  to  1900  three  experimental  studies  were  published  but  in 
Sugg's  recent  book  the  results  of  some  thirty  experimental  in- 
vestigations are  reviewed  and  tabulated  thus  showing  that  the 
experimental  study  of  this  problem  is  of  quite  recent  date. 

Before  we  take  up  the  consideration  of  these  experiments  let 
us  ask  what  they  were  undertaken  to  prove.  They  were  not  un- 
dertaken to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  memory,  the  observation, 
the  imagination,  the  reason,  the  emotions  and  the  will  could  be 
trained  as  faculties  or  powers  in  a  wholesale  fashion  for  nothing 
more  was  needed  to  show  that  these  "powers  of  the  mind"  could  not 
be  trained  as  powers  than  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  such 
powers  exist 

In  some  respects  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  education 
if  the  -syhole  matter  had  been  left  there  for  if  attention  had  been 
devoted  to  rooting  out  the  pernicious  doctrine  that  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  can  be  trained  simply  by  pointing  out  that  no  such 
faculties  exist  educational  practice  would  be  measurably  better 
than  it  now  is. 

If  the  memory  cannot  be  trained  or  developed  as  a  memory, 
if  the  observation  or  the  imagination  or  the  reason  or  the  will 
cannot  be  trained  as  a  faculty  or  power  then  the  doctrine  of  gen- 
eral education  must  forthwith  be  given  up,  for  it  is  the  doc- 
trine that  they  can  be  so  trained.  When  the  doctrine  of  general 
education  is  given  up,  as  it  must  be,  only  specific  education 
remains. 

The  question  which  has  been  so  diligently  investigated  in  re- 
cent years  is  not  at  all  the  question  whether  the  "powers  of  the 
mind"  can  be  trained.  JSTo  investigator  even  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  consider  so  absurd  a  proposal.  The  question  which  is  being 
investigated  is  to  what  extent  that  which  is  learned  in  one  con- 
text is  and  can  be  applied  in  another  context.  In  many  respects 
this  is  purely  a  psychological  question  and  of  no  great  interest 
to  educational  practitioners.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
loose  thinking  has  confused  two  issues  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
about  a  general  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  faculty  training  has 
been  supported  by  investigations  which  are  not  at  all  concerned 
with  faculties  or  the  training  of  faculties,  teachers  would  have 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  meager  and  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults  which   psychological    investigators    report    concerning   the 
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spread  of  training  from  one  undertaking  to  another.  For  this 
unfortunate  result  we  must  blame  the  logical  confusion  of  these 
psychological  investigators  themselves. 

"We  ^note"  writes  Professor  Dewey  in  his  "Democracy  and 
Education"  that  the  distinction  between  special  and  general  edu- 
cation has  nothing  to  do  with  the  transferability  of  function  or 
power.  In  the  literal  sense  any  transfer  is  miraculous  and  im- 
possible. But  some  activities  are  broad ;  they  involve  a  co-ordi- 
nation of  many  factors.  Training  in  these  acts  is  specific,  but 
they  have  many  applications  and  are  called  for  in  many  different 
situations.  Hence  a  specific  activity  like  a  method  of  going  to 
work  to  solve  problems  or  to  memorize  verses  may  be  applied  in 
many  different  contexts  and  have  a  broad  utility.  'Ro  one  thinks 
for  a  moment  that  we  shall  ever  be  called  upon  to  use  the  methods 
which  we  acquire  in  schools,  on  material  exactly  like  that  in 
connection  with  which  we  learned  them,  after  we  leave  school. 
The  arithmetical  problems  a  boy  will  solve  in  life  are  different 
from  those  he  solves  in  school.  And  the  political  questions  a 
student  meets  in  the  world  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  he 
studies  in  the  class  in  government.  But  they  are  recognizably 
similar  else  he  could  not  possibly  use  his  school  learning  to  react 
to  them.  'No  two  situations  in  which  we  find  ourselves  are  ever 
alike  and  yet  we  make  over  our  past  experience  to  meet  new 
situations  if  they  are  not  so  completely  novel  as  to  confuse  us. 
The  mind  is  a  generalizer.  It  is  constantly  engaged  in  stretching 
past  experience  to  fit  new  needs.  Everybody  must  I  think  admit 
that.  Now  the  question  which  is  being  experimentally  deter- 
mined in  laboratories  is  within  what  limits  does  this  process  of 
generalizing  take  place,  or  within  what  limits  can  specific  learning 
be  used.  But  very  unfortunately  the  nomenclature  which  is  em- 
ployed in  discussing  this  new  problem  is  the  nomenclature  of 
formal  or  general  discipline. 

Taking  these  experiments  for  what  they  really  are  as  efforts 
to  determine  within  what  limits  processes  are  generalized  let  us  ask 
what  they  show.  "Does  training  transfer  ?  Under  conditions  of 
training  studied  in  these  thirty  investigations  we  can  answer 
unequivocally"  says  Rugg  that  "there  is  distinct  evidence  for 
the  so-called  transference  of  training.  The  experimental  train- 
ing of  the  abilities  of  either  adults  or  school  children  in  either 
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laboratory  or  school  room  will  result  in  an  increased  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  subjects,  in  other  abilities  which  are  in  some  way 
related  to  the  trained  abilities  .  .  .  ^Transfer'  is  an  accepted 
fact,  but  as  to  the  extent  to  which  training  transfers  and  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  its  transfer  specialists  are  not  al- 
ways agreed  .  .  .  The  investigators  may  be  grouped  into  two 
schools:  (1)  those  who  believe  that  the  effect  of  training  is  quite 
specific  and  who  oppose  the  view  that  transfer  can  be  possible 
through  any  form  of  ^generalization'  (2)  Those  who  believe  that 
the  effect  of  practice  can  be  generalized.  Numerically  the  latter 
are  much  the  stronger." 

Of  the  nineteen  investigators  who  consider  the  question  how 
transfer  of  training  is  possible — eleven  of  the  thirty  do  not  con- 
sider this  question — fifteen  declare  that  it  is  possible  through 
certain  factors  of  generalization.  The  experiments  show  that  it 
is  due  to  devising  methods  of  learning.  Mr.  Rugg  quotes  one 
Avriter's  explanation  as  significant.  "Our  instruments  do  not 
improve;  we  only  learn  to  use  them  better.  Those  who  do  not 
learn  to  use  their  instruments  ....  from  practice  show  little 
or  no  transfer  of  improvement  through  practice."  "The  experi- 
ments," Mr.  Rugg  continues,  show  that  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  ideational  possibilities  of  transferred  improvement  and 
the  vain  hope  of  the  'spreading'  function  of  rigidly  developed 
sensory,  perceptual,  and  motor  adjustments.  These  latter  have 
to  be  taken  over  into  new  situations  unchanged  and  can  operate 
with  increased  efficiency  only  as  the  conscious  utilization  of  them 
in  combination  has  been  made  more  effective  through  experience. 
Thus  the  studies  indicate  that  the  law  of  learning  has  to  be 
made  a  conscious  matter  of  ideation  in  order  to  insure  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  transferred  improvement.  The  largest  im- 
provement seems  to  come  when  the  subject  discovers  that  certain 
methods  are  helpful." 

These  results  seem  then  to  confirm  Professor  James  conclu- 
sion completely.  "When  boys  improve  by  practice  in  ease  oi 
learning  by  heart,  the  improvement  will  I  am  sure  be  always 
found  to  reside  in  the  mode  of  study  of  the  particular  piece  (due 
to  the  greater  interest,  the  greater  suggestiveness,  the  generic 
similarity  with  other  pieces,  the  more  sustained  attention,  etc.) 
and  not  at  all  to  any  enhancement  of  the  brute  retentive  power." 
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Methods  of  study  and  of  work  then  can  be  taught  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  be  helpful  in  many  different  situations.  We 
can  leam  to  use  our  instruments  better  and  better  but  our  in- 
nate powers  cannot  be  changed. 

But  by  far  the  most  thorough  going  and  critical  study  of  this 
entire  subject  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  work  of  American  in- 
vestigators but  in  Dr.  Sleight's  recent  book  "Educational  Values 
and  Methods.''  Professor  Spearman  the  distinguished  director 
of  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the  University  of  London,  who 
has  hitherto  been  classed  among  the  believers  in  at  least  a  quali- 
fied formal  discipline  declares  in  the  preface  which  he  writes 
to  that  book  that  "the  great  assumption  upon  which  education 
has  rested  for  so  many  centuries  is  now  at  last  rendered  amen- 
able to  experimental  corroboration — and  it  proves  to  be  false! 
To  the  demolition  of  that  ancient  idol  no  one  has  contributed 
more  powerfully  than  Dr.  Sleight;  his  .  .  .  experiments,  involv- 
ing very  great  labor  for  many  years,  were  characterized  by  a 
perfection  of  technique  that  extorted  admiration  even  from  those 
investigators  whose  previous  methods  and  results  he  was  show- 
ing to  be  faulty  .  .  .  The  conquests  of  science  are  not  made  by 
storm,  but  by  slow  sap  .  .  .  His  main  principle  indeed  is  fixed 
in  the  bedrock  of  accurate  psychological  experiment  .  .  .  When 
it  becomes  advisable  that  old  branches  of  instruction  should  give 
way  to  new,  how  shall  this  be  demonstrated  to  those  for  whom 
the  old  branches  mean  livelihood?  Can  they  be  expected  to 
stand  so  far  above  all  other  classes  of  humanity,  that  they  will 
connive  at  their  own  execution  ?  We  must  anticipate,  rather,  all 
the  bitter  and  desperate  struggle  that  invariably  accompanies 
grave  menace  to  vested  interests." 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  ask  you  to  read  this  book.  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  indeed  an  epoch  making  work.  But  let  me 
tell  you  very  briefly  what  it  is  about  Dr.  Sleight  examines 
earlier  experiments  critically  and  finds  them  faulty  and  incon- 
clusive in  certain  respects.  He  undertakes  a  series  of  experi- 
ments more  carefully  worked  out  than  any  of  the  earlier  ones. 
A  series  of  ten  memory  tests  was  followed  by  twelve  half  hour 
periods  of  practice,  four  periods  in  each  week,  then  ten  more 
memory  tests  were  given,  followed  again  by  twelve  more  periods 
of  training  and  these  again  by  a  third  series  of  tests.     The  ex- 
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periment  was   carried   on  with  children  of  an   average   age  of 
twelve  years  and  eight  months  in  three  different  schools. 
The  ten  tests  were 

1.  The  exact  placing  from  memory  of  dots  within  circles  after 
several  views  of  a  large  cardboard  copy. 

2.  The  memorizing  of  dates. 

3.  E'onsense  syllables. 

4.  Verse. 

5.  Prose  extracts. 

6.  The  recall  of  the  substance  of  a  prose  extract. 

7.  Geographical  positions,  two  or  three  at  a  time  were  shown 
once  upon  a  wall  map  and  the  children  were  then  required 
to  place  them  from  memory  in  an  outline  map  of  the  world. 

8.  Dictation  of  continuous  prose  in  portions  of  increasing 
length  (from  eight  to  nineteen  words). 

9.  Letters  dictated  from  four  to  eight  at  a  time. 

10.     Christian  names  and  surnames  dictated  together  in  twos, 
threes  and  fours.     The  surname  was  then  given  and  the 
children  were  required  to  write  down  the  Christian  name 
belonging  to  it. 
In  each  school  the  tests  were  given  in  a  different  order.     Af- 
ter the  first  test  series  had  been  given  the  children  in  each  school 
were  arranged  into  four  groups. 
1st.     A  group  which  took  all  the  tests  but  none  of  the  practice 

training. 
2nd.     A  group  which  practiced  with  verse. 
3rd.     A  group  which  practiced  tables. 

4th.  A  group  which  practiced  the  reproduction  of  the  substance 
of  prose  extracts. 
The  children  in  these  groups  were  of  approximately  equal 
ability.  They  were  grouped  in  this  fashion  to  find  out  if  prac- 
tice training  of  one  kind  had  more  influence  upon  doing  the  work 
of  the  tests  than  training  of  another  kind. 

Every   precaution   was  used   to   do   careful   and   exact  work. 
"What  were  the  results  ? 

First,  as  was  to  be  expected,  there  was  a  general  improvement 
in  all  the  tests  on  the  part  of  all  who  took  them. 

Second,  there  was  no  general  improvement  of  trained  over  un- 
tiained.     There  was  no  sign  of  any  "formal  discipline"  such  as 
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Meuman  believed  that  his  experiments  showed  but  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Dearborn  could  find  no  evidence  when  he  repeated  Meu- 
man's  tests.  The  pupils  who  took  only  the  tests  became  more 
•proficient  in  the  ten  items  of  the  tests  and  the  pupils  who  were 
trained  in  particular  ways  became  more  proficient  in  the  matter 
upon  which  they  were  trained  but  there  was  no  heightened  pro- 
ficiency in  the  nine  tenths  in  which  were  not  trained.  Dr.  Sleight 
concludes  that  "there  is  nothing  therefore  to  warrant  the  assump- 
tion of  a  general  memory  development."  The  effect  of  the  train- 
ing throughout  was  specific.  Practice  in  reproducing  prose  led 
to  greater  skill  in  reproducing  prose  but  not  in  memorizing  verse 
or  nonsense  syllables.  Practice  in  memorizing  tables  did  not 
have  any  effect  in  date  memorizing.  Training  in  verse  and 
tables  helped  materially  in  memorizing  nonsense  syllables  because 
of  the  use  of  rhythm  in  all  three  operations  but  practice  in  prose 
substance  left  nonsense  syllables  unaided. 

After  this  elaborate  study  was  made  with  children  a  similar 
investigation  was  carried  out  with  two  classes  for  training  college 
women  students  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  with  al- 
most identical  results.  Again  there  was  general  improvement  in 
the  second  test  series  but  again  there  was  no  general  superiority 
of  trained  over  untrained.  Dr.  Sleight  states  as  his  conclusion 
therefore  (1)  "That  specific  memory  training  is  specific  in  its 
effects;  there  is  no  general  memory  function  which  can  be  de- 
veloped by  feeding  it  upon  any  one  material.  (2)  Psychical  fac- 
tors, such  as  attention  and  imagery  are  not  capable  of  general  de- 
velopment merely  by  means  of  one-sided  training.  Attention 
to  arithmetic  is  an  activity  which  may  increase  without  having 
any  influence  whatever  upon  the  power  to  give  attention  to  good 
manners  or  to  the  names  of  streets.  Acts  of  attention  are  .  .  . 
rather  distinct  and  separate  acts,  differing  from  one  another  accord- 
ing to  the  stimuli  which  set  and  keep  them  going."  (3)  In 
cases  where  improvement  was  brought  about  in  one  exercise  by 
practice  in  another  a  computation  shows  that  direct  practice  was 
worth  on  the  average  144  times  as  much  as  indirect. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  transference  of  train- 
ing in  recent  months.  Dr.  Sleight  shows  by  these  figures  that 
no  one  should  study  one  thing  in  order  to  learn  another  unless 
he  has  144  times  as  much  leisure  and  energy  to  devote  to  the 
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indirect  practice  as  lie  needs  for  the  direct.  There  is  no  war- 
rant for  the  belief  that  wherever  common  elements  exist  between 
one  operation  and  another,'  the  effects  of  training  will  be  trans- 
ferred ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  where- 
ever  training  is  transferred  common  elements  exist.  Spread  of 
training  is  very  rare  and  so  uncertain  and  slight  as  to  afford  no 
justification  whatever  for  the  study  of  one  subject  in  order  to 
learn  another.  We  cannot  say  that  learning  to  think  out  arith- 
metical problems  will  help  us  to  think  out  geographical  problems 
or  political  problems.  We  cannot  even  say  that  learning  to  solve 
the  arithmetic  problems  of  the  book  will  help  us  to  solve  those 
of  the  market  unless  our  study  of  arithmetic  in  school  has  been 
of  so  broad  and  concrete  and  practical  a  kind  that  we  will  in- 
evitably recognize  the  applicability  of  what  we  learned  in  school 
to  the  problems  that  now  face  us  and  demand  solution.  There 
must  not  only  be  a  common  element  in  the  practice  work  and 
the  life  work,  it  must  be  a  usable  common  element.  The  only 
way  to  make  it  usable  is  to  make  the  student  keenly  aware  of 
its  connections  with  the  very  matters  upon  which  he  is  to  use  it. 

Thus  the  only  education  we  can  possibly  believe  in  is  specific 
education.  We  must  be  taught  to  think  the  thoughts  and  work 
with  the  things  which  we  shall  have  to  work  with  as  long  as 
we  live.  Just  those  things  must  be  studied  and  not  subjects 
which  are  said  to  be  valuable  only  while  we  study  them,  but  not 
after  we  leave  school.  We  must  regard  education  as  concretely 
preparatory  and  every  lesson  we  want  our  students  to  learn  we 
must  teach  them,  and  in  so  far  as  we  can  we  must  teach  it  with 
reference  to  the  very  matters  upon  which  they  will  have  occa- 
sion to  use  it. 

The  war  is  showing  us  how  perversely  specialized  the  mental 
processes  of  peoples,  even  the  best  educated  ones,  are.  Our  minds 
seem  to  react  by  preference  only  to  that  with  which  they  are 
familiar  and  to  that  only  in  familiar  ways.  Inventions  would 
not  be  so  rare  if  we  could  readily  apply  the  principles  of  work  with 
which  we  are  familiar  to  new  situations  with  which  we  are  not 
familiar. 

The  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  formal  or  general 
discipline  as  Professor  Dewey  has  said  is  its  insistence  that  ac- 
tivities and  processes  can  be  acquired  apart  from  the  subject  mat- 
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^ter  upon  which  they  are  to  be  used;  but  our  acts  are  always 
specific.  We  talk  about  the  memory  or  the,  reason  but  that  is 
only  a  name  for  remembering  this  or  remembering  that  or  think- 
ing about  this  or  thinking  about  that.  The  acts  are  many.  The 
name  we  have  for  them  is  one.  This  whole  misguided  and  pre- 
posterous theory  of  education  with  all  the  harm  it  has  caused 
the  young  of  many  generations  is  only  another  one  of  those  many 
confusions  which  language  has  caused  through  our  uncritical  ten- 
dency to  substitute  words  for  things.  Memory  is  just  a  word, 
there  is  no  such  a  thing.  Only  memories  exist,  and  these  mem- 
ories are  always  of  this,  that  and  the  other  happening.  Keason 
is  just  a  word,  there  is  no  such  thing.  Only  reasonings  exist  and 
they  are  always  reasonings  about  the  high  cost  of  living  or  the 
war  in  Europe  or  the  ^Mexican  situation  or  some  other  particu- 
lar question.  If  we  want  folks  to  remember  things  which  are 
worth  remembering  we  must  let  the  memory  alone  and  help  them 
to  memorize  the  particular  things  which  are  worth  remembering. 
If  we  want  them  to  reason  about  the  things  which  are  worth 
reasoning  about,  we  must  let  the  reason  alone  and  devote  our- 
selves to  the  specific  task  of  reasoning  about  that  which  we  want 
to  reason  about.  This,  that,  or  the  other  can  be  memorized  or 
reasoned  about  but  the  skill  is  limited  to  the  content  about  which 
it  is  generated.  The  more  limited  and  specialized  the  content 
is  which  the  student  works  with,  the  more  fixed  and  limited 
are  the  actions  which  he  learns  to  perform  and  the  more  a  special- 
ist he  becomes.  He  may  learn  to  reason  about  cases,  moods, 
and  tenses  in  such  a  way  as  to  distinguish  them  with  nearly  un- 
erring accuracy,  but  the  more  he  fixates  the  forms  of  words  the 
less  will  he  fixate  the  thoughts  which  they  normally  call  forth 
and  the  more  of  a  specialist  in  verbal  forms  he  becomes,  the 
less  of  a  specialist  in  meanings  he  will  be,  for  thoughts  and  mean- 
ings must  be  neglected  in  order  that  forms  and  endings  may  be 
fixated. 

]^ow  to  the  objection  that  there  must  be  such  a  thing  as  general 
discipline  or  the  many  thousands  of  young  men  who  for  nearly 
two  centuries  have  been  subjected  to  a  strictly  formal  training 
could  never  have  become  as  proficient  leaders  in  the  affairs  of 
life  as  so  many  of  them  became,  we  have  only  to  answer  that 
they  perhaps  became  proficient  in  other  things  in  spite  of  these 
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studies  not  because  of  them.  When  we  remember  that  the  young 
people  who  pursued  these  formal  studies  were  a  selected  company 
of  the  leading  spirits  in  their  generation  when  they  were  admitted 
to  the  schools  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some  of 
them  at  least  retained  their  natural  superiority  not  quite  unim- 
paired to  be  sure,  but  in  a  marked  degree,  even  after  submitting 
themselves  to  forms  of  work  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive. 

At  any  rate  it  must  be  noted  that  those  who  contend  that  our 
minds  are  trained  to  do  one  thing  by  doing  another  have  never 
yet  proved  their  case.  Though  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  them 
since  they  make  the  assertion  that  failure  has  not  been  due  to 
an  oversight  on  their  part  either,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  their 
case  cannot  be  proven. 

In  all  this  there  is  one  confusion  which  we  must  keep  clear  of^ 
When  we  say  that  all  training  is  specific  we  do  not  mean  that 
education  should  be  narrow.  It  cannot  be  that  and  be  the  kind 
of  education  that  we  want  or  that  most  people  want.  It  was 
sufficient  for  the  hunter  to  teach  his  son  to  shoot  with  the  bow 
and  arrow,  but  we  have  many  kinds  of  boWs  and  arrows  now, 
rifles  and  42  centimeter  guns  and  systems  of  national  and  inter- 
national law  and  morals  and  sciences  and  histories  and  litera- 
tures and  philosophies.  They  are  all  instruments  which  we  must 
learn  to  work  and  each  one  must  be  taught  to  shoot  with  a  repre- 
sentative number  of  them.  But  general  education  in  this  sense 
is  a  combination  of  special  or  particular  forms  of  education. 


Americsm  Notes — Editorial 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
in  the  maturity  of  its  thirty-first  year  is  taking  measures  to  secure  a 
larger  co-operation  of  high  school  men  and  women  than  in  the  past. 
It  has  been  rather  predominantly  a  university  organization,  though 
it  has  always  held  in  view  the  inter-relations  of  the  fitting  schools 
and  the  colleges,  and  has  discussed  at  its  meetings  the  subjects  that 
were  of  common  interest.  It  is  now  aiming  to  increase  its  secondary 
school  membership  and  attendance,  and  all  school  men  will  feel  that 
this  is  wise  and  will  be  helpful.  The  recent  meeting  was  held  in  a 
large  lecture  room  of  the  splendid  new  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Boston-Cambridge.  The  site  of  the  new  buildings  of  this  great  tech- 
nical school  is  one  that  is  impressive — especially  to  those  who  remem- 
ber the  locality  as  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  transformation 
from  barren  marsh  land  and  tide-swept  water  courses,  to  broad  boule- 
vards and  parkways  lined  with  magnificent  structures,  institutions 
and  residences  of  brick  and  stone,  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  the 
technical  sciences  and  arts  that  are  taught  at  such  great  schools  as 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  all  the  sessions,  including  the 
evening  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  where  sociability  and  good 
fellowship  reigned  supreme.  The  speaking  at  these  annual  banquets 
of  the  Association  is  less  formal  than  at  the  daytime  meetings,  but 
none  the  less  impressive  and  instructive.  This  year  President  Hop- 
kins of  Dantmouth  College,  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  Vermont,  and  President  E.  T.  Fairchild  of  New  Hampshire 
College  were  the  principal  speakers.  They  were  felicitously  intro- 
duced by  Principal  Alfred  Stearns  of  PhiUips  Andover  Academy,  the 
President  of  the  Association.  President  Fairchild  read  a  most  enter- 
taining letter,  written  by  an  uneducated  but  astute  farmer,  who  un- 
dertook to  show  how  the  schools  should  be  conducted  and  how  the 
teachers  should  teach.  This  man  was  after  a  square  deal  from  the 
schools.  He  complained  that  his  boys  were  made  to  sit  on  straight- 
backed  chairs  pouring  over  books  all  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  and 
then  given  outside  study-work  for  all  the  evening;  and  he  wanted  to 
know  how  "them  educated  feUers^'  would  like  it  if  a  farmer  should 
take  one  of  their  sons  onto  the  farm  and  work  him  to  the  limit,  fore- 
noons, afternoons,  and  evenings? 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  letter  was  that  in  every  reasonable 
way  our  educational  system  should  be  made  to  apply  to  the  con- 
ditions of  actual  life.  We  regret  that  owing  to  a  misunderstanding, 
the  last  address  of  the  regular  program,  on  Saturday  morning,  could 
not  be  included  in  the  presentation  of  the  discussions  in  this  number 
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of  Education.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  our  readers  will  find  the 
rest  of  the  addresses  of  such  value  as  to  make  this  one  of  the  note- 
worthy issues  of  our  magazine  for  the  current  volume. 


Louis  I.  Dublin,  Ph.  D.,  Statistician  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York,  has  made  an  interesting  study  of  the 
physical  disability  of  New  York  City  school  teachers.  The  study 
contains  statistics  concerning  3,877  records  of  absence  during  the 
school  year  of  1914-1915.  While  crediting  teachers  with  a  record  for 
longevity  next  to  that  of  clerg3rmen,  Mr.  Dublin  nevertheless  finds 
that  the  3,877  cases 'of  illness  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
20,421  teachers  employed  during  the  year  above  mentioned,  give  a 
rate  of  187.2  cases  of  sickness  per  1000  teachers.  In  other  work 
18.7  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  sick  during  the  school  year 
of  41  weeks.  Of  the  total  number  of  cases  231  were  contributed  by 
male  teachers  and  3,646  by  female  teachers.  For  the  men  there  were 
^8.5  cases  of  physical  disability  per  1,000  employed  during  the  school 
year.  The  corresponding  rate  for  women  teachers  was  201.5  per  thou- 
sand. In  relation  to  the  number  employed  there  were,  therefore,  228 
cases  of  illness  among  women  for  each  100  cases  registered  among 
men. 

Considered  in  terms  of  the  individual  teacher,  whether  sick  or  not, 
the  average  number  of  days  of  physical  disability  was  2.88  days.  For 
men,  including  leaves  of  absence,  the  average  duration  was  1.34  days 
per  teacher  and  for  women  3.11  days  per  teacher.  Again,  we  find 
the  average  period  of  disability  more  than  twice  as  long  among  fe- 
males as  among  males. 

It  is  a  pertinent  (we  trust  not  an  impertinent)  query  arising  out  of 
the  study  of  these  statistics,  whether  or  not  they  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  equal  salaries  for  men  and  women  teachers,  which 
latter  question  has  often  been  vigorously  discussed  in  the  pages  of 
Educatiox. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  reports  that  the  volume 
of  educational  literature  continues  without  abatement.  Between 
February,  1915,  and  December,  1916,  3408  entries  covering  books, 
reports,  and  articles  on  education  were  listed  in  the  Monthly  Record 
of  Current  Educational  Publications  issued  by  the  Bureau.  Publish- 
ers^ statistics  credit  education  during  1915  with  237  books,  a  slight 
falling  off  from  the  year  before.  Both  figures  are  undoubtedly  under- 
estimates. In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1914 
it  was  noted  that  much  of  the  significant  contribution  to  current  edu- 
cational literature  is  in  the  form  of  reports  of  surveys  and  investiga- 
tions. The  1916  report  of  the  Commissioner,  just  issued,  gives  sim- 
ilar evidence.     The  volumes  of  the  Cleveland  Survey,  the  General 
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Education  Board's  report  on  "Public  Education  in  Maryland"  and 
the  Bureau  of  Education's  bulletin  on  "Higher  Educational  Insti- 
tutions of  Iowa"  stand  out  as  especially  noteworthy.  It  is  also  worth 
observing  that  a  large  part  of  the  survey  material  is  later  being  issued 
in  permanent  book  form.  The  idea  is  that  since  the  educational  sur- 
vey represents  largely  the  application  of  accumulated  theory  and 
practice,  it  is  a  valuable  medium  for  the  formulation  of  educational 
doctrine. 


Mr.  Richard  Otto  Johnson  Analysis  of  Pupilage,  Indiana  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  has  issued  a  pamphlet,  which  is  a 
reprint  from  the  Seventy-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Indiana 
School,  in  which  he  presents  a  variety  of  statistics  concerning  the 
pupils  of  that  school,  including  mental  percentages,  educational  meas- 
urements, age-grade  distribution,  progress  and  retardation,  repeaters, 
enrollment,  and  elimination,  causes  of  deafness,  etc.,  with  comments 
upon  the  facts  presented.  No  such  analysis,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  ever  been  made  of  any  other  school.  It  is  a  valuable  piece  of 
work,  and  its  value  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  record  is  extended 
through  a  longer  period  of  time  and  if  similar  analyses  are  undertaken 
by  other  schools,  so  as  to.  give  a  larger  number  of  cases. 

In  this  connection  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  the  following  declara- 
tion of  basic  principles  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  adopted  at  a 
conference  of  superintendents  and  principals  in  conjunction  with  a 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

"The  education  of  the  deaf  child — which  is  claimed  as  a  matter  of 
right,  not  of  charity — while  a  part  of  the  general  educational  move- 
ment, is  a  distinct  and  highly  specialized  branch  of  the  work  and,  as 
such,  requires  the  services  of  expert  educators  of  the  deaf — those  who 
know  not  only  the  commonly  applied  principles  of  general  pedagogy 
and  psychology,  but  who  also,  through  special  training,  active  ex- 
perience, and  thorough  research  work,  know  the  possibilities,  the 
peculiarities,  and  the  limitations  of  the  deaf  child — who  clearly 
know  what  is  possible  and  practicable  as  opposed  to  the  impossible 
and  theoretical.  This  is  a  knowledge  not  possessed  even  by  those  who 
proclaim  themselves  masters,  theoretically  or  otherwise,  of  the  work 
with  the  hearing  child,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  receives  his  educa- 
tion largely  at  the  hands,  not  of  his  school  teachers,  but  of  the  thou- 
sands with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  outside  the  schoolroom,  and 
through  the  thorough  acquisition  of  his  mother-tongue  Avith  its  vo- 
cabulary and  expression  which  come  to  him  naturally  and  easily  from 
the  very  day  of  his  birth — and  all  of  which  is  denied  the  deaf  child. 
With  this  special  knowledge  of  deaf  child  nature  as  referred  to  above, 
acquired  through  years  of  study  of,  and  experience  with,  the  deaf, 
one  may  readily  perceive  that  the  problems  presented  are  not  ordi- 
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nary  ones,  that  they  are  indeed  complex,  and  further,  that  the  ordi- 
nary curricula,  text-books,  grade  divisions  and  modes  of  procedure 
adapted  to  the  hearing  child  must  be  very  decidedly  modified  with 
the  deaf  child.  To  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  work  of  educat- 
ing the  deaf  this  knowledge  does  not  come  and  they  are  ill-prepared 
to  criticise  methods,  progress,  and  results  which  necessarily  must  be 
seen  and  judged  from  a  viewpoint  entirely  different  from  their  own/' 


The  official  status-before-the-law%  of  teachers  agencies  is  indicated 
by  the  letter  given  bebw,  permission  to  publish  which  has  kindly  been 
given  us  by  the  Clark  Teachers  Agency  of  Chicago.  We  believe  that  it 
will  be  of  general  interest. 

MISSOUEI  LEGAL  DEPAETMENT 

John  T.  Barker,  Attorney  General 

City  of  Jefferson. 

Oct.  11,  1916. 
Hon.  John  T.  Fitzpatrick, 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
207  Kansas  Cy.  Life  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Dear  Sir: 

This  department  has  yours  of  the  5th  inst.,  requesting  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Clark  Teachers'  Agency,  which  is  an  agency 
that  conducts  a  bureau  for  the  employment  of  teachers,  comes  within 
the  provisions  of  Article  2,  Chapter  67,  E.  S.  Mo.,  1909,  relative  to 
employment  bureaus  and  agents. 

An  examination  of  Chapter  67,  E.  S.  Mo.,  1909,  and  particularly  of 
some  sections  therein,  discloses  that  our  statutes  relative  to  labor  are 
intended  primarily  to  apply  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
laboring  classes. 

Eelative  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Sec.  7784  of  this  chapter  provides  as  follows : 

"The  object  of  this  department  shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  systematize 
and  present  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor  *  *  *  statistical  details 
and  information  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  state, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educa- 
tional and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes/' 

The  word  "laborer"  is  ordinarily  understood  to  apply  to  one 
working  with  his  hands  or  engaged  in  physical  employment.  The 
word  "labor",  when  employed  to  represent  a  class  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  apply  to  those  working  with  their  hands  or  engaged  in  physi- 
cal toil.  An  examination  of  lexicons,  as  well  as  of  adjudicated  cases 
shows  this  interpretation  to  be  correct.    For  instance,  statutes  giving 
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priority  of  payment  to  persons  for  labor  performed  within  a  specified 
time  are  universally  construed  as  appyling  to  those  that  toil  with 
their  hands  or  that  do  physical  work.  (See  Words  &  Phrases)  We 
have  a  statute  that  requires  all  words  and  phrases  to  be  taken  in  their 
plain,  ordinary  and  usual  sense.  (Sec.  8057,  R.  S.  Mo.,  1909)  Fur- 
thermore, in  Sec.  7794,  Art.  2,  Chapter  67,  supra,  is  a  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  free  employment  bureaus;  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
this  employment  bureau  is  only  to  be  established  "for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  applications  of  persons  seeking  employment  and  applica- 
tions of  persons  seeking  to  employ  labor  \  It  is  also  provided  in  this 
section  that  no  fee  shall  be  charged  or  received  from  persons  applying 
for  employment  or  help  through  such  bureau.  The  word  help  or 
helper  is  defined  in  the  Century  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia  as  a 
"hired  laborer  or  servant.^'  Again,  Sec.  7797,  the  section  that  pro- 
vides for  the  licensing  of  employment  bureaus  requires  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  licensed  agency  to  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall 
be  entered  the  names  and  addresses  of  "every  person  who  shall  make 
application  for  help  or  servants,  and  the  names  and  nature  for  which 
such  help  shall  be  wanted.'' 

This  provision  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  that  a  register  shall  be 
kept  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  registration  of  those  who  per- 
form manual  or  physical  toil.  It  is  seen  that  the  term  "help"  applies 
to  a  hired  toiler,  and  not  to  one  who  exercises  a  profession,  and 
likewise,  the  word  "servant''  could  not  be  held  to  include  some  one 
employed  in  a  professional  capacity. 

In  view  of  the  foregoi^g  we  hold  that  a  teachers'  employment 
bureau  such  as  that  conducted  by  the  Clark  Teachers'  x\gency  does 
not  come  within  the  provisions  of  Article  2  of  Chapter  67  R.  S.  ^lo., 
1909,  and,  therefore,  such  an  agency  is  not  required  to  be  licensed  in 
order  to  transact  business. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Lee  B.  Ewing, 

Assistant  Attorney-General. 


We  quote  the  following  from  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  late  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet: 

"We  demand  educated  educators.  We  demand  professionally 
trained  teachers,  men  and  women  of  irreproachable  character  and  well- 
tested  abilities.  We  demand  from  our  legislature  laws  raising  the 
standard  of  the  profession  and  exalting  the  office  of  the  teacher.  As 
the  doctor  of  medicine  or  the  practitioner  at  law  is  only  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  his  calling  upon  the  production  of  his  parchment 
or  certificates,  so  the  applicant  for  the  position  of  instructor  in  our 
primary  and  other  schools  should  be  required  by  law  to  first  produce 
his  diploma,  his  authority  to  teach,  from  the  normal  schools. 
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"We  call  no  uneducated  quack  or  charlatan  to  perform  surgery 
upon  the  bodies  of  our  children  lest  they  may  be  deformed,  crippled, 
and  maimed  physically  all  their  lives.  Let  us  take  equal  care  that  we 
intrust  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties  to  skilled  instructors 
of  magnanimous  character  that  the  mentalities*  of  our  children  may 
not  be  mutilated,  deformed,  and  crippled  to  halt  and  limp  through 
all  the  centuries  of  their  never-ending  lives.  The  deformed  body 
will  die,  and  be  forever  put  out  of  sight  under  the  ground,  but  a  mind 
made  monstrous  by  bad  teaching  does  not,  but  stalks  forever  among 
the  ages,  an  immortal  mockery  of  the  divine  image." 


The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Vocational  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Middle  West  will  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
Chicago,  on  January  18th,  19th  and  20th,  1917.  The  preliminary 
programe  gives  promise  of  a  meeting  of  unusual  interest  and  profit. 
Previous  conventions  have  proved  that  this  organization  aims  to  pro- 
vide speakers  with  expert  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
talk.  Purveyors  of  platitudes  rarely  appear  on  its  program.  Some  of 
the  topics  are :  Vocational  Legislation  as  exemplified  in  the  National 
Child  Labor  Law,  the  Smith-Hughes  bill,  and  the  proposed  bill  for 
Vocational  Education  in  Illinois;  Trade  Agreements;  Industrial 
Surveys;  Vocational  Education  as  a  fundamental  in  National  Pre- 
paredness; The  Views  of  Organized  Labor;  Work  for  Women;  Agri-. 
cultural  Education;  Corporation  Schools;  The  training  of  Teachers. 
Among  the  speakers  already  engaged  are :  Professor  Frank  M.  Leavitt, 
of  the  University  of  of  Chicago;  Arthur  Dean,  Director  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Education,  New  York  State;  C.  A.  Prosser,  Director 
Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute,  Minneapolis;  Frederick  W.  Eoman, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Syracuse  University;  Doctor  David  Sned- 
den,  Ex-commissioner  of  Education,  Massachusetts;  Matthew  WoU, 
Chairman  Educational  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  La- 
bor; John  D.  Shoop,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago;  Florence 
M.  Marshall,  Principal  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls;  Mathew 
P.  Adams,  Superintendent  Mooseheart  Industrial  Institute;  Doctor 
L.  D.  Harvey,  Director  of  Stout  Institute;  Charles  H.  Winslow,  Di- 
rector of  Indiana  Vobational  Survey;  F.  D.  Crawshaw,  Professor  of 
Manual  Training,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Louis  F.  Post,  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  Labor;  David  E.  Shanahan,  Ex-speaker 
Illinois  House  of  Eepresentatives ;  Royal  Meeker,  Statistician  of  De- 
partment of  Labor ;  W.  C.  Bagley,  Dean  of  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 


Foreign  Notes 

England. — The  latest  report  on  grants  for  agricultural  education 
and  research  in  England,  pertaining  to  1914-15,  dwells  upon  three 
conditions  of  great  interest  at  the  present  time:  In  the  first  place, 
notwithstanding  the  economies  made  necessary  by  the  war,  the  Board 
announces  its  purpose  to  continue  the  work  on  the  high  plane  on 
which  it  started;  in  the  second  place,  evidence  is  furnished  that  the 
research  institutes  and  colleges  aided  by  the  grants  have  rendered 
valuable  help  in  the  solution  of  special  problems  arising  out  of  the 
war;  in  this  connection  it  is  declared  that  the  need  of  expert  advice 
to  farmers  has  been  greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The 
third  particular  emphasized  in  the  report  is  that  of  a  change  in  the 
policy  for  the  distribution  of  the  grants;  in  respect  to  this  subject, 
which  may  be  characterized  as  educational  rather  than  economic  or 
scientific,  the  report  is  of  timely  interest  to  the  authorities  in  the 
United  States  charged  with  similar  functions. 

T'he  Board  also  gives  grants  in  aid  of  agricultural  research  carried 
on  at  research  institutes  and  other  centers.  This  branch  of  the  work 
has  assumed  great  importance  during  the  war,  as  it  includes  investi- 
gations of  soil,  plant  life,  and  plant  nutrition  that  are  of  great  value 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  The  amount 
of  grants  paid  for  research  work  in  1914-15  was  £21,560  ($107,800). 
In  addition  to  this  research  work  grants  are  allowed  to  central  insti- 
tutions that  provide  technical  advice  for  farmers  and  carry  on  the 
investigation  of  local  problems.  The  number  of  institutions  receiving 
grants  under  this  head  is  nine,  and  the  amount  allowed  £7,920  ($39- 
600).  To  this  division  of  thfe  work  belongs  also  the  distribution  of 
grants  for  research  and  experiments  in  forestry.  Eleven  institutions 
at  important  centers  engaged  in  this  form  of  research  in  1914-15,  re- 
ceiving grants  for  the  purpose  ranging  from  £80  ($400)  to  £500 
($2,500),  the  total  amount  distributed  being  £4,101   ($20,505). 

Changes  of  policy  announced  in  the  report  are  intended  to  promote 
unity  of  aim,  economy  of  resources,  and  discriminating  judgment  in 
regard  to  localities  and  purposes  to  which  government  aid  should  be 
directed. 

Government  aid  to  agriculture  was  first  extended  by  the  act  of 
1889,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  of  the  liquor 
duties  to  county  authorities  in  aid  of  educational  and  other  activities. 
Different  policies  were  adopted  at  the  time  by  the  local  authorities 
and  this  diversity  of  aim  was  accompanied  by  diversity  of  procedure 
on  the  part  of  the  Board.  In  the  light  of  this  experience,  the  Board 
has  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and  evolved  a  plan  for  securing  effective 
partnership  between  the  state  and  local  authorities  for  furthering 
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agricultural  education.  Each  scheme  submitted  by  a  local  authority 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  estimates  planned  before  it  is  put 
in  operation;  then  the  cost  is  to  be  divided  between  the  governmnt 
fund  and  local  resources  on  an  approved  scale. 

The  Council  of  the  Lord  Kitchener  ISI'ational  Memorial  Fund  an- 
nounces that  it  has  been  decided  to  found  a  number  of  scholarships 
which  will  enable  young  Britons  destined  for  a  commercial  career  to 
travel,  study,  and  gain  business  experience  in  the  countries  of  the 
allied  nations.  The  scholarships  will  be  continued  from  year  to  year 
for  all  time,  and  will  be  of  the  annual  value  of  about  £150  ($750) 
each.  In  assigning  the  scholarships  preference  will  be  given  to  the 
sons  of  deceased  and  disabled  officers  and  men  of  the  navy  and  army, 
and  young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  who  have 
served  with  the  army. 


France. — Under  the  title,  "L'Union  Intellectuelle  Franco-Ital- 
ienne"  an  association  has  been  formed  at  Paris  which  differs  in  some 
particulars  from  other  associations  having  the  same  general  purpose. 
The  activities  of  this  society  will  not  include  politics  nor  economics. 
They  will  relate  entirely  to  intellectual  and  social  matters  which 
characterize  contemporary  life.  Its  membership  will  thus  naturally 
be  dravm  from  men  of  letters,  artists,  poets,  philosophers,  and  savants 
of  all  orders.  Its  great  object  will  be  to  interpret  contemporaneous 
life  in  Italy  to  the  French,  and  also  to  familiarize  Italians  more  com- 
pletely with  the  movement  of  thought  and  the  ideals  that  character- 
ize modern  France.  • 


Italy. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Rivista  Pedagogica  the  former 
chief  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Italy,  Professor  Alfredo 
Niceforo,  at  present  holding  the  position  of  professor  of  statistics  in 
the  Royal  University  of  Messina,  calls  attention  to  the  relative  in- 
crease of  technical  students  as  compared  with  those  registering  in  the 
liberal  faculties.  According  to  him,  the  students  in  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  Italy  number  about  30,000.  The  faculty  of  medicine 
claims  the  majority,  the  sciences  and  mathematics  follow,  and  there 
is  a  numerical  decrease  for  the  faculties  of  laws,  letters,  and  philos- 
ophy; the  last  named  registers  scarcely  6  per  cent  of  the  entire  stu- 
dent body.  Out  of  a  total  of  900  university  professors,  500  are  en- 
gaged in  scientific  courses,  300  in  law,  and  only  100  in  letters  and 
philosophy.  Foreign  students  enrolled  in  the  Italian  universities 
numbered  about  500  during  the  last  year.  The  majority  of  these 
were  in  courses  in  medicine  and  technology.  These  figures,  observes 
Professor  Niceforo,  show  plainly  that  '^technical  education  is  tri- 
umphing over  classical  education.'' 
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Argentina. — The  Sociedad  Argentina  de  Ciencias  Naturales,  of 
Buenos  Aires  has  arranged  to  hold  meetings  similar  to  those  of  the 
British  Association  every  two  years  at  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Ar- 
gentina. No  scientific  assembly  of  this  kind  has  hitherto  been  held 
in  South  America.  The  first  meeting  of  the  society  was  called  at  the 
university  city,  Tucuman,  in  the  last  week  of  November,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  declaration  of 
the  independence  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic. 


Effects  of  War. — The  conviction  is  growing  in  all  the  belligerent 
nations  that  among  the  results  of  the  war  will  be:  An  increased 
realization  of  the  value  of  technical  education;  and  deeper  conscious- 
ness of  the  relation  between  personal  ethics  and  the  ethics  of  the 
state.  The  last  will  include  in  addition  to  questions  of  the  duties  of 
citizens  which  have  long  been  emphasized  in  autocratic  countries, 
additional  emphasis  upon  the  moral  duties  of  the  state  toward  the 
individual  and  toward  neighboring  states.  In  respect  to  the  imme- 
diate effect  upon  education,  two  points  have  been  recently  dwelt 
upon  by  several  writers :  On  the  one  side  it  is  predicted  that  the  phil- 
osophical side  of  the  Herbartian  pedagogy,  which  has  been  kept  in  the 
background,  will  be  emphasized;  on  the  other  side  the  larger  respon- 
sibilities of  universities  are  dwelt  upon  especially  in  regard  to  teach- 
ing the  philosophy  of  the  state,  and  the  rights,  tasks,  and  duties  of 
the  state. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  S.  E.  Forman,  a 
well  known  writer  on  history  and  government.  Cloth,  343  pages.  The 
Century  Company,  Publishers.     Price  65  cents. 

This  book,  which  is  for  the  upper  grades,  treats  American  history 
on  its  biographical  side  and  centres  around  the  men  who  have  been 
leaders  in  American  life.  But  in  addition  to  the  biographical  aspect 
of  the  book,  the  reader  finds  a  history  of  our  country's  grovsrth.  The 
author  traces  American  history  into  President  Wilson's  administration 
as  far  as  May,  1915,  when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk.  There  are  more 
than  250  illustrations  in  the  book.  Very  helpful  questions  are  found 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Another  one  of  those 
excellent  texts  in  history  for  grades.  J.  M.  G. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  Woodburn  and 
Moran.  Cloth,  308  pages.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  Publishers. 
Price  72  cents. 

This  text  book  is  for  the  sixth  grade  and  is  an  excellent  one.  The 
first  seventeen  chapters  show  how  far  back  the  roots  of  our  history 
extend  and  what  have  been  the  contributions  of  the  Ancient  World  to 
the  New  World.  The  last  nine  chapters  cover  the  period  of  discovery 
and  exploration  down  to  the  settlement  of  Jamestown.  At  the  end  of 
€a,ch  chapter  there  is  a  very  helpful  list  of  questions  and  suggestions. 
This  is  followed  by  a  pronouncing  list,  which  is  by  all  means  a  very 
desirable  feature.  The  book  abounds  in  illustrations  and  maps.  The 
book  can  be  recommended  without  hesitation.  J.  M.  G. 

AMERICANISM— WHAT  IT  IS.  By  David  Jayne  Hill.  Cloth,  280 
pages.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers.    Price  $1.25  net. 

Here  is  a  book  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  mention  to  his  friends. 
The  first  chapter  on  "The  American  Conception  of  The  State"  should 
be  read  by  every  American  citizen,  and  every  teacher  of  history  and 
government  should  read  it  several  times.  The  book  is  a  strong  and 
powerful  argument  for  American  constitutionalism  a  crying  need  just 
at  the  present  time  when  the  very  foundations  of  orderly  government 
and  wise  legislation  are  being  shaken.  The  author  shows  with  con- 
vincing force  that  our  Americanism  is  a  positive,  constructive  force, 
and  that  America  long  ago  abandoned  a  great  part  of  what  Europe 
still  holds  sacred.  This  book  will  do  much  to  offset  the  contemporary 
reaction  against  true  Americanism.  Every  American  will  be  more 
American  as  he  lays  this  book  dovm  after  careful  and  thoughtful  reading 
<>f  it-  J.  M.  G. 
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THE  EUKOPEAN  ANARCHY.  By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.  Cloth,  144 
pages.     Price  $1.00.     The  Macmillan  Company,  Publishers. 

A  small  book  of  nineteen  short  chapters,  but  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  searching  and  scholarly  books  written  on  the  European  War. 
A  powerful  analysis  of  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  war,  and  a  most 
cogent  plea  for  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  Probably  the  most  impar- 
tial book  yet  written  on  the  present  war.  J.  M.  G. 

LISTENING  LESSONS  IN  MUSIC.  By  Agnes  Moore  Fryberger, 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Osbourne  McConathy,  Director  of  Public  School  and 
Community  Music,  Professor  of  Methods  and  Theoretical  Music,  North- 
western University.     276  pages.     Price  $1.35.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

If  the  phonograph  in  the  schools  is  employed  for  entertainment  or 
for  marching  and  gymnastic  exercises,  then  it  may  be  questioned  if 
its  value  is  commensurate  with  its  cost  and  use.  But  if  it  is  used  to 
cultivate  a  fine  sense  of  music,  for  its  appreciation,  understanding  and 
esthetic  qualities,  then  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  in 
the  training  of  the  sensibilities  of  the  pupil.  By  reason  of  a  lack  of  a 
systematic  course  of  study,  the  subject  of  music  appreciation  has  largely 
resulted  in  little  more  than  mere  entertainment,  involving  no  intelli- 
gent listening.  To  correct  this  lack  and  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  every 
teacher  an  abundance  of  material  for  each  grade  with  practical  sug- 
gestions for  its  presentation,  this  book  has  been  prepared.  It  shows 
how,  in  connection  with  the  phonograph,  to  develop  a  "listening 
habit,"  and,  through  concentration  and  later  discrimination,  to  lead  the 
child  to  become  a  lover  and  an  intelligent  critic  of  music.  Every  lesson 
in  the  book  has  been  used  in  the  author's  own  school  work,  and  so  vividly 
is  each  portrayed  that  the  reader  has  a  definite  impression  of  actually 
being  in  the  classroom  while  the  lesson  is  in  progress.  The  material 
is  classified  according  to  the  three  psychological  stages  of  child  develop- 
ment— the  Sensory,  the  Associative,  and  the  Adolescent  Period.  Under 
each  period,  and  this  according  to  grades,  there  is  a  full  discussion  of 
the  kinds  of  compositions  to  be  used,  psychology  upon  which  such  com- 
positions are  graded,  and  method  of  presenting  each  selection.  Sug- 
gestions are  given  for  correlating  music  appreciation  and  the  language 
lesson,  geoprapliy,  history,  etc.,  and  concerning  the  choice  of  records  and 
system  of  recording  lessons.  In  fine,  the  author  has  omitted  nothing 
that  will  aid  the  grade  teacher  in  developing  and  fixing  the  listening 
habit.     Every  teacher  possessing  a  phonograph  must  have  this  book. 

M.  T.  P. 

*  LECTUEAS  FACILES.  CON  EJERCICIOS.  By  Lawrence  A.  Wilkins, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Spanish,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New 
York  City,  and  Max  A.  Luria,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School,  New  York  City.  276  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co. 
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"Easy  Readings,"  as  the  title  indicates,  is  intended  to  provide 
students,  directly  they  have  mastered  the  essentials  of  Spanish,  with 
reading  material  w^hich  shall  be  expressed  in  simple,  everyday  idiomatic 
Spanish,  interesting  in  content  and  genuinely  Spanish  in  character,  and 
emphasized  by  exercises  and  drills  conducive  to  the  "direct  method"  of 
teaching.  The  authors  express  the  vs^ish  that  the  book  be  used  in  the 
second  half-year  in  high  schools  or  after  the  first  quarter  year  in  col- 
lege work.  The  editors  have  wisely  rejected  selections  from  classic 
Spanish  novelists  and  short  story  writers,  as  such  writings  can  be  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  only  after  considerable  training  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  Spanish;  neither  do  they  provide  the  student  with  a  work- 
ing vocabulary  of  the  more  common  and  practical  terms.  What  have 
been  given  are  simple  fables  and  folk  tales,  descriptive  articles  upon 
South  American  countries,  easy  poems,  and  exercises  planned  with  a 
view  to  using  the  Spanish  language  exclusively  during  the  lesson  period. 
The  type  used  is  large  and  clear,  much  heavy-faced  type  is  used  and 
nearly  fifty  full-page  half  tones  enrich  the  book.  The  times  are  ripe 
for  the  book ;  the  book  exactly  meets  the  needs  of  the  times.         M.  T.  P. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANT  CULTURE.  A  text  for  beginners  in 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  By  the  late  E.  S.  Goff,  Revised  by  J.  G. 
Moore  and  L.  R.  Jones  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  Rural  Text  Book  series  to  which  this  volume  belongs,  is  well 
known  throughout  the  educational  world.  This  book  itself  passes  into- 
the  eighth  edition  with  the  present  printing.  This  fact, — together  with 
the  reputation  of  the  author  and  the  revisers  and  the  editor  of  the 
series,  makes  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  practicability  and  value. 
It  is  intended  especially  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  instruction 
in  botany.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject  now  in* 
use  in  schools  and  colleges  of  agriculture.  F.  H.  P. 

AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY.  By  Carl  Russell  Fish,  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Henry- 
Holt  and  Company. 

This  volume  is  not  only  a  splendid  manual  for  the  classroom, — it 
should  find  wide  acceptance  in  business  and  newspaper  offices  and  in 
the  libraries  both  public  and  private  that  make  any  pretense  to  keeping" 
abreast  of  the  times.  Just  now  American  diplomacy  is  a  "hot"  topic. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  public  should  be  seriously  trained  to  in- 
telligent and  correct  thinking  upon  national  topics.  There  should  be 
unity  in  public  opinion  on  important  policies  and  the  President  and  his^ 
advisors  should  be  able  to  count  upon  a  practically  unanimous  or  at 
least  very  pronounced  support  in  the  positions  taken.  This  volume  will 
greatly  aid  the  reader  in  forming  correct  opinions  upon  such  subjects 
as  Neutrality,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Expansion,  Imperialism,  Arbitration 
and  countless  other  topics.  F.  H.  P, 
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The  Future  of  the  Public  Schools 

Professor  J.  B.  Johnston^  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

f  """•""°""""'"«|HEIsr  public  schools  were  first  established  in  this 
I  WW  T  I  country,  the  youth  who  were  to  be  prepared  for 
I  YY  I  the  pulpit  and  the  bar  were  living  on  farms  or 
I  I  in  villages  where  almost  every  boy  and  girl  was 

4^iiiiiiiiiiiuDtiiiiiiiiiiic^  engaged  in  home  industries.  To  these  youths  the 
I  I  opportunity  for  book-learning  opened  the  way  to 

I  I   something  beyond  the  vocations  of  their  parents. 

«i*»iiiiiuiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic«i»  ^  great  change  has  come  about  in  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  schools. 
Manufacturing  has  been  transferred  from  the  home  and  small 
local  shop  to  the  factory.  To  bring  the  raw  materials  to  the 
factory  and  the  finished  products  to  the  consumer,  a  large  part 
of  our  population  is  now  engaged  in  transportation  and  in  buy- 
ing and  selling.  Cities  and  towns  have  grown  up  about  factories 
and  commercial  centers,  and  these  include  a  large  and  ever-in- 
creasing portion  of  our  population.  In  these  new  conditions  the 
middleman  often  does  not  even  see  the  goods  which  he  buys  and 
sells;  the  truckman,  the  freight  handler,  the  railway  employee 
never  handle  goods  but  only  containers;  the  families  of  the  law- 
yer, banker,  real  estate  dealer,  insurance  agent,  minister,  physi- 
cian, dentist,  teacher,  and  so  on,  have  only  an  indirect  relation 
to  economic  processes.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  no  home  in- 
dustry, and  the  boy  or  girl  may  never  come  into  contact  with 
any  productive  work.     Only  in  agriculture — and  the  sweatshops — 
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is  the  family  directly  concerned  with  economic  processes;  and 
even  on  the  farm,  home  industries  have  almjost  ceased  to  exist. 
The  tilling  of  the  soil  is  done  by  large  machines  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  specialized.  The  boy  and  girl  of  the  farm  are  relieved 
of  continuous  co-operative  employment  in  the  manifold  duties 
which  used  to  make  up  farm  work,  l^ow  they  go  to  school 
and  dream  of  opportunities  to  move  to  the  city.  School-room 
instruction  is  no  longer  an  accessory  to  the  practical  training  of 
the  home,  but  has  come  almost  entirely  to  take  the  place  of  such 
practical  education. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  instruction  and  what  the  equip- 
ment of  the  schools  for  this  purpose?  The  subjects  which  are 
still  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the  public  school  work,  namely, — 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, — are  the  common  tools  by  which 
knowledge  is  acquired  and  transmitted.  They  are  not  them- 
selves objects  of  knowledge.  For  the  boy  to  spend  most  of  his 
timte  during  several  years  studying  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic is  much  the  same  as  if  a  carpenter's  apprentice  were  put 
into  a  room  where  there  were  hammers,  saws  and  planes  which 
he  might  look  at  and  talk  about,  but  where  there  were  no  boards 
to  saw  and  no  nails  to  drive.  This  is  the  fundamental  fault  in  the 
public  school.  It  separates  its  pupils  from  real  life  and  gives 
them  class-room  instruction  about  the  tools  of  knowledge. 

It  is  important  that  we  understand  just  what  has  taken  place. 
Under  the  old  economic  system  the  child  early  took  a  share  in 
the  industries  of  the  home  and  a  little  later  the  boy  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  craftsman.  The  child  was  from  the  first  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  economic  processes  by  which  the  family  gained  its 
living,  and  both  Boy  and  girl  grew  up  in  the  work  which  was  to 
occupy  them  for  life.  Such  theoretical  instruction  might  be 
added  as  would  increase  their  efficiency  in  their  trades.  When 
the  factory  system  grew  up,  children  for  a  time  learned  their 
trades  in  the  factories.  IsTow  child  labor  has  been  forbidden  and 
school  attendance  has  been  made  compulsory.  Thus  the  old  ap- 
prenticeship has  been  replaced  by  schooling.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  object  of  the  school  is  to  enable  a  man  to  become  a 
master  of  industry  without  becoming,  by  the  regular  route  of 
apprenticeship,  a  master  workman. 

How  do  the  schools  attempt  to  do  this  ?    By  teaching  the  forms  of 
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language  and  arithmetic  without  giving  opportunity  for  their  use. 
By  teaching  geography,  history,  chemistry  and  numerous  other 
subjects  in  the  school-room  from  books  or  at  most  with  the  help 
of  formal  demonstrations  or  experiments  which  have  no  obvious 
relation  to  practical  affairs  and  disclose  little  connection  with  the 
processes  of  actual  life.  This  is  most  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
teaching  of  what  is  called  arithmetic.  An  example  from  one 
of  the  best  present-day  text-books  reads  as  follows:  "My  agent 
has  sold  goods  to  the  amount  of  $5840.  His  charges  are:  commis- 
sion, 2%%;  cartage  and  storage,  $10.40;  and  1%  for  guaran- 
teeing sales.  How  much  is  due  me?''  Obviously  the  purpose 
of  this  is  not  to  teach  arithmetic,  because  the  arithmetical  proc- 
esses involved  are  familiar  to  the  pupil  several  years  earlier. 
The  subject  of  this  example  and  of  a  large  part  of  this  book  is 
business  forms  and  methods.  Under  the  name  of  arithmetic  the 
schools  attempt  to  teach  business  forms  in  a  school  where  the 
pupils  have  no  contact  whatever  with  business,  while  the  teach- 
er's experience  extends  no  farther  than  paying  her  board  bill. 
The  teacher  knows  nothing  at  first  hand  about  buying  and  sell- 
ing on  commission,  about  insurance  or  banking.  She  only  tells 
her  pupils,  as  she  was  once  told,  that  to  work  the  problem  in  a 
certain  way  will  bring  the  right  answer.  The  pupil  learns  noth- 
ing of  the  business  but  only  repeats  mechanically  the  simple  pro- 
cesses learned  years  before.  The  problem  remains  to  the  pupil  the 
most  deadly  form  of  abstraction, — namely,  an  abstraction  couched 
in  concrete  terms.  Similar  criticism  could  be  made  of  the  teach- 
ing of  sciences,  history,  and  geography.  The  schools  thus  teach 
certain  things  in  the  school-room  wholly  removed  from  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  things  which  may  afterward  be  useful  if  the  pupil 
remembers  them  and  recognizes  their  application.  This  is  our 
substitute  for  the  direct  method  of  the  apprenticeship  in  which 
the  pupil  lived  in  his  business. 

The  popular  estimates  of  the  value  of  this  method  of  educa- 
tion may  be  judged  from  the  great  number  of  children  who 
leave  school  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  from  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  schools.  The  schools  are  criticized  for 
wasting  the  pupiPs  time,  for  teaching  "fads"  and  useless  sub- 
jects, for  failing  to  give  the  children  practical  training  for  eco- 
nomic work,  and  for  being  too  expensive.     My  own  criticism  of 
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the  schools  would  be  that  not  enough  nioney  is  put  into  them, 
that  they  are  poor  in  equipment,  that  their  teachers  are  too  few 
and  underpaid,  and  that  they  have  taken  the  child  away  from 
his  natural  interests,  have  shut  him  up  for  long  hours  with  weari- 
some tasks,  and  have  given  him  only  swings  and  teeter-boards 
for  re-creation.  Consider  the  playgrounds  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren when  released  from  their  studies;  small,  barren,  dirty, 
cheerless,  and  equipped  with  trumpery  to  fritter  away  the  pupil's 
time  and  appreciation.  How  many  children  are  kept  from  play- 
ing truant  by  the  chance  to  slide  down  a  tin-lined  trough  at  re- 
cess time?  How  many  children  would  run  away  from  gardens 
and  shops  and  the  chance  to  do  things  worth  while  ? 

The  schools  suffer  also  from  the  academic  struggle  between 
certain  subjects  for  the  dominant  place  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  cloistered  character  of 
the  schools.  'No  subject  in  itself  has  a  claim  to  superiority.  It  is 
only  in  working  out  our  individual  interests  and  needs;  it  is 
only  through  self-expression,  through  the  creation  of  something 
that  satisfies  our  imaginations, — it  is  only  thus  that  we  build  up 
our  minds  and  characters,  and  acquire  capacity  and  efficiency. 
It  is  not  what  the  pupil  receives,  but  what  he  uses,  what  he  gives 
out,  what  he  puts  in  action  or  embodies  in  form,  that  enters 
into  his  character  and  makes  for  his  efficiency  and  power  of  ap- 
preciation. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  schools  have  been  standing 
still  all  these  decades.  The  teaching  profession  has  made  great 
efforts  to  improve  the  school  system.  The  demand  for  informa- 
tional or  "useful"  teaching  has  led  to  the  introduction  and  devel- 
opment of  many  new  subjects, — geography,  history,  sciences. 
The  advantages  of  the  objective  method  have  called  forth  labo- 
ratories for  physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  sand-piles  and  model- 
ling clay  for  geography,  building  blocks  and  card-forms  for  ge- 
ometry, et  cetera.  The  importance  ^  of  interest  in  educational 
theory  has  swept  over  the  country  like  a  prairie  fire  and  the 
principle  has  been  incorporated  in  the  text  books  of  pedagogy. 
!N'ature  study  and  the  culture-epoch  theory  have  been  exploited. 
Teachers  have  their  local  and  national  societies  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education.  Teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  persons  who  are  taken 
while  young,  with  only  such  training  as  the  schools  give,  and 
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set  to  teaching  in  the  schools.  In  their  institutes  and  societies 
they  study  methods,  but,  having  little  acquaintance  with  real  life, 
they  do  not  know  whether  the  things  they  do  are  useful  to  society. 

Meantime,  two  vital  forces  have  spent  their  influence  on  the 
schools  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  third  reform  wave.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  kindergarten,  with  its  ideals  of  employment 
and  of  first-hand  contact  with  things.  Its  influence  has  led  to 
great  improvements  in  the  management  of  young  children.  The 
second  is  represented  by  the  schools  of  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic arts.  These  schools  proposed  to  offer  practical  prepara- 
tion to  those  who  wished  to  enter  manual  trades  or  domestic 
mlanagement.  The  manual  training  school,  however,  undertakes 
no  economic  function,  it  manufactures  no  goods,  it  neither  buys 
raw  materials  nor  sells  any  product  in  the  actual  market.  It 
has  therefore  never  wholly  emancipated  itself  from  the  funda- 
mental weakness  of  the  schools, — the  dealing  with  formal  proc- 
esses instead  of  doing  real  work.  The  manual  training  school 
as  organized  at  present  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  master 
craftsman. 

At  the  present  time  the  same  progressive  forces  which  have 
introduced  the  kindergarten,  the  study  of  sciences,  and  manual 
training,  are  urging  upon  our  attention  the  garden  movement, 
the  playground  movement,  the  vacation  schools,  and  the  mov^ 
ment  for  agricultural  and  other  vocational  schools.  All  these  are 
good  because  they  deal  to  some  extent  vnth  actual  life  and  bring 
the  pupil  into  working  contact  with  the  world.  Indeed,  the  voca- 
tional schools  give  the  best  promise  of  a  real  reform  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  These  movements  all  make  the  school  curricu- 
lum more  broad.  Crowding  the  curriculum  however,  weakens  the 
study  of  the  formal  branches.  Are  all  these  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  additional  subjects-to-be-taught?  Is  the  tent  merely  to  be 
crowded  by  the  entrance  of  the  cameFs  head,  or  must  we  give  up  the 
whole  tent  to  the  camel  ?  Does  the  introduction  of  new  subjects 
represent  a  principle  in  education,  the  full  recognition  of  which 
will  work  a  thorough  reformation  of  our  school  system  ? 

The  end  of  the  schools  is  to  fit  men  and  women  into  the  society 
for  which  the  schools  exist.  The  purpose  of  education  is  to  bring 
the  child  into  connection  with  life,  not  to  enable  him  to  avoid 
its  realities  or  to  escape  its  severities.       Shall  the  pupil  learn 
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from  books  or  in  play  shops  or  experimental  laboratories,  or 
shall  he  learn  by  doing  real  work  of  economic  value  carried  on 
by  methods  knoAvn  to  be  successful  in  the  business,  social  and 
literary  world  ? 

Very  obviously  the  objects  which  the  child  should  know  are 
his  surroundings,  the  conditions  of  his  life,  nature  and  man. 
The  earth,  its  conformation,  and  climate;  the  relations  and  in- 
teractions of  material  things;  living  things  and  the  conditions 
of  their  life  on  the  earth;  human  life,  physical,  economic  and 
social,  and  the  products  of  the  human  imagination, — these  are 
real  objects  of  knowledge  and  these  have  intense  and  undying 
interest.  The  child  is  actively  interested  in  all  the  objects  about 
him,  in  living  things,  in  fruits  and  flowers, — and  we  put  him 
into  a  school-room  and  teach  him  to  read.  He  is  attracted  by 
moving  trucks,  by  mills  grinding  grain  or  weaving  cloth,  by 
printing-presses  or  the  telegraph,  by  thundering  trains  or  still- 
moving  steamships, — and  we  teach  him  percentage,  interest,  and 
commission  out  of  a  book!  Was  it  more  important  for  me  to 
learn  to  extract  the  square  and  cube  roots  for  the  sake  of  the 
mental*  discipline,  than  for  me  to  learn  the  soil  of  my  father's 
farm,  to  learn  how  plants  took  their  nourishment  from  the  soil, 
to  learn  how  crops  were  marketed  and  raw  materials  manufac- 
tured, to  learn  how  my  own  body  was  constructed  and  how  it 
did  its  work?  Could  I  not  have  learned  arithmetic  in  learning 
these  useful  things?  And  would  I  have  lost  as  regards  mental 
discipline, — or  gained  ?  I  should  have  lost  the  incentive  to  bad  men- 
tal habits  and  should  have  gained  attention,  concentration  and 
the  power  to  follow  a  dominating  purpose  to  a  successful  end. 
Indeed,  the  boy  who  grows  up  on  the  farm  gains  incomparably 
more  in  reasoning  power  and  in  responsibility  (i.  e.  moral  char- 
acter) from  his  duties  at  home  than  from  his '  studies  at  school. 

The  result  of  our  method  of  teaching  is  to  destroy  interest  and 
leave  our  youth  painfully  ignorant  of  human  life  and  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  How  many  boys  or  girls  when  they  leave 
their  schools  have  a  satisfactory,  usable  knowledge  of  their  own 
bodies  or  the  conditions  of  healthy  living?  How  many  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  animals  and  plants,  the  soils  and  the  climatic 
conditions  governing  the  production  of  food?  On  these  things 
their  lives  depend.     How  many  have  an  appreciation  of  any  piece 
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of  literature,  music  or  work  of  art  based  upon  the  relation  of  that 
work  to  human  life  and  experience  ? 

Mathematics  and  the  native  language  are  tools  which  should 
become  part  of  a  boy's  habits,  like  using  knife  and  fork  or  wear- 
ing a  coat.  There  is  little  place  for  formal  discipline  in  early 
years  if  the  child  has  active  employment  in  which  he  can  use 
number  and  language.  When  these  are  used  as  tools  only,  the 
child's  study  is  objective,  his  methods  are  active,  expressive. 
Interest  is  aroused  by  dealing  with  real  things,  imagination  is 
stimulated  by  accomplishment,  and  the  processes  are  remembered 
because  they  become  a  part  of  the  child's  organic  activity.  The 
use  of  the  tools  is  learned  as  an  incident  in  real  life  and  the 
child  is  the  clear  gainer  by  whatever  he  learns  of  nature  and  man 
and  productive  effort. 

Some  children  finish  the  work  of  the  eight  grades  in  three 
or  four  years  without  unusual  ability  or  injurious  application. 
The  great  waste  of  time  in  our  schools  is  due  to  the  substitution 
of  formal  disciplines  for  natural  activities  (i.  e.  the  cloistered 
separation  of  the  school  from  ordinary  life)  and  to  neglect  of 
differences  in  capacity  and  tendencies  among  children  of  the 
same  age.  Pupils  repeat  the  same  subjects  year  after  year  by 
means  of  graded  text-books  and  spiral  methods.  The  spiral 
method  is  only  a  dusty  staircase  leading  into  an  empty  and  dreary 
attic.  The  apparent  dullness  of  pupils  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
nothing  in  their  experience  enables  them  to  see. the  worth  of  the 
abstract  studies  set  for  them.  Educational  institutions  must  set 
up  as  their  goal  the  development  of  the  child  instead  of  the  de- 
velopmient  and  defense  of  formal  disciplines. 

Let  me  outline  the  chief  features  of  public  education  in  a  far 
country  where  the  people  have  adapted  their  schools  to  social 
conditions  not  very  different  from  our  own.  I  cannot  of  course 
enter  into  details  growing  out  of  geographic  or  economic  limita- 
tions. 

Wherever  possible  during  the  first  period  of  the  child's  educa- 
tion farming  or  gardening  plays  a  prominent  part,  and  no  school 
is  wholly  without  work  of  this  kind.  The  weaving  of  baskets, 
mats,  curtains  and  simple  furniture  from  wood,  grass  or  reeds 
gives  suitable  employment  for  the  winter  and  inclement  weather. 
The  development  of  the  kinaesthetic  sense,  of  the  power  of  visu- 
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alization,  of  the  appreciation  of  form  and  proportion  is  secured 
by  this  work  and  through  modelling  and  clay-working,  together 
with  the  study  of  works  of  art,  geographic  formations,  and  so  on. 
This  work  is  closely  related  to  the  excursions  in  the  country  and 
the  organized  games  in  the  playground,  and  all  three  have  an 
especial  value  in  indicating  to  the  teachers  the  capacities  of  the 
child  and  his  possible  future  interests.  Through  these  earlier 
years  there  is  scarcely  a  perceptible  line  of  division  between 
serious  work  and  play.  The  work  and  the  organized  games  are 
all  interesting  and  are  carefully  designed  to  be  developmlental, 
and  neither  is  prolonged  until  it  is  irksome. 

Along  with  the  work  goes  the  use  of  language  and  arithmetic 
as  they  are  needed.  The  words  first  used  are  the  names  of  the 
plants  grown  and  of  the  tools  and  processes  used  in  the  garden- 
ing and  other  work  and  games.  The  language  of  the  home  and 
the  expression  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  the  home  are  also 
part  of  the  child's  early  language  work.  Language  exercise  is 
at  first  only  oral  and  inherent  in  the  work  being  done.  Writ- 
ing is  taken  up  later,  after  the  hands  have  had  some  other  train- 
ing and  when  there  is  occasion  for  written  records  or  reports  of 
work  done.  Abundant  occasions  arise  in  which  the  use  of  sim- 
ple arithmetical  processes  is  necessary  and  these  become  in- 
stinctive and  habitual.  The  proper  use  of  language  and  arith- 
metic during  these  years  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  forming 
correct  habits  as  is  the  wearing  of  clothing  suitable  to  the  weather. 

The  transition  to  the  second  period  comes,  not  at  any  particu- 
lar age,  but  when  the  child  shows  himself  ready  to  take  up  the 
more  steady  and  serious  work  of  the  second  period.  A  certain 
degree  of  dexterity  and  control  of  the  muscles,  a  certain  ambunt 
of  perseverance  and  clearness  of  purpose,  accompanied  by  suffi- 
cient indication  of  bent  or  talent  to  justify  the  child's  entering 
a  specific  occupation,  are  prerequisite  to  entrance  upon  the  second 
period. 

At  this  time  are  undertaken  two  or  three  occupations  which 
correspond  to  economic  trades  or  arts  and  which  seem  to  lie 
within  the  given  child's  capacities.  After  some  trial  of  each  of 
these,  one  is  chosen  as  the  chief  work  for  this  period.  Great 
care  is  taken  that  the  child  find  the  occupation  in  which  he  can 
do  his  best  work  and  in  which  he  will  have  a  feeling  of  satis- 
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faction  and  pleasure.  To  illustrate  the  trades  and  arts  com- 
monly open  to  the  pupils  under  the  guidance  of  the  schools,  the 
following  are  mentioned:  various  agricultural  pursuits  (farming 
in  the  country,  market  gardening  near  cities,  city  gardening, 
flower  gardening,  greenhouse  vegetable  and  flower  raising,  fruit 
raising,  animal  breeding,  bee  culture)  ;  wood- working,  carpentry, 
cabinet-making;  metal  working;  clay-working  for  the  building 
trades;  clay-working  for  pottery  or  home  ornamentation;  model- 
ling and  sculpture ,*»  painting;  textile-making  (spinning,  weaving, 
etc.)  ;  dyeing,  stencilling  and  textile  ornamentation;  preservation 
and  preparation  of  food  materials,  with  their  many  branches; 
the  arts  of  home-making. 

Each  school  carries  on  such  of  these  arts  and  trades  as  the 
conditions  with  reference  to  geography,  climate,  raw  materials, 
character  of  population,  and  markets  render  advisable.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  fields  and  shops  are  placed  on  sale  locally  or  shipped 
to  distant  markets.  The  stores  and  shipping  are  all  conducted 
by  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  school  authorities.  Ac- 
counts are  kept  of  all  elements  of  cost  and  the  net  returns  of 
the  economic  work  of  the  schools  are  accurately  determined.  All 
returns  from  the  sale  of  products  go  into  the  school  funds  and 
materially  aid  in  paying  the  expenses  of  instruction.  All  the 
business  dealings  and  accounting  connected  with  this  work  are 
conducted  by  the  pupils  and  form  the  substance  of  their  train- 
ing in  arithmetic  and  in  business  procedure.  Since  the  work  is 
theirs  and  the  products  are  used  to  pay  for  their  own  education, 
they  are  not  learning  lessons  in  arithmetic  but  are  conducting 
their  o^vn  business. 

Similarly  all  the  written  directions,  all  the  records  of  farm 
work,  of  experiments,  of  processes  and  specifications  in  the  shops 
or  kitchens,  are  expressed  in  forms  adapted  to  the  subject  and 
purpose  in  hand  and  constitute  part  of  the  pupil's  exercise  in 
his  native  language.  Many  opportunities  for  training  in  both 
mathematics  and  language  occur  in  connection  with  the  other 
studies  in  this  second  period. 

These  studies  cover  the  most  general  fields  of  knowledge  and 
are  planned  with  reference  to  their  usefulness  or  availability  to 
the  student  in  his  life. 

Physical  and  economic  geography  are  studied  first  locally  and 
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later  more  widely.  The  significance  of  geography  for  the  indus- 
tries of  the  school  gives  the  first  point  of  contact  and  arouses 
interest.  Political  geography  is  studied  later  in  connection  with 
history. 

Beginning  with  the  simpler  physical  and  chemical  laws  con- 
nected with  the  school  industries,  the  pupil  acquires  a  large 
amount  of  general  scientific  information  important  for  every- 
day life. 

Starting  from  his  agricultural  work  and  local  field  excursions^ 
the  pupil  becomes  familiar  with  the  animals  and  plants  of  his 
locality  and  gains  some  real  understanding  of  the  conditions  of 
their  lives,  their  economic  importance  and  their  aesthetic  values. 

Beginning  with  the  simple  accepted  maxims  connected  with 
muscular  exercise,  hunger,  thirst,  breathing,  bathing  and  care  of 
the  body,  the  pupil  learns  the  relation  of  these  to  his  employ- 
ments in  school  and  goes  on  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  body  in  relation  to  its  surroundings,  of  personal  hygiene 
and  public  sanitation  as  to  materially  reduce  disease  and  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  and  the  capacity  for  happiness  in  all  the 
people. 

The  employments  of  the  early  school  years  suggest  the  early 
stages  of  human  culture  which  are  told  in  story  and  song.  In 
the  second  period  the  pupil  follows  the  development  of  industries 
and  culture,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  great  ancient  civiliza- 
tions and  sees  the  relation  of  their  growth,  development  and  decay 
to  the  facts  of  physical  geography,  commerce  and  human  intelli- 
gence. Upon  the  broad  general  knowledge  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tions he  bases  a  study  of  the  chief  nations,  their  political  geogra- 
phy and  the  growth  of  the  larger  ideas  and  social  customs  that 
have  survived  to  the  present  day.  In  thus  following  the  story  of 
peoples,  manners  and  customs,  work  and  culture,  he  comes  to 
understand  the  place  of  his  own  people  in  the  great  pageant  of 
human  history. 

Finally,  the  pupil  becomes  familiar  with  the  best  literature  and 
art  of  his  nation  and  has  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  language 
of  at  least  one  other  modern  nation. 

While  the  work  of  each  boy  or  girl  is  largely  centered  about 
an  industrial  art  or  trade,  the  pupil  by  no  means  spends  all  of 
his  time  in  manual  work.     His  instruction  in  modern  language,. 
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literature  and  art,  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology  and  hygiene,  in 
history  and  social  organization  are  at  once  more  broad  and  more 
practical  than  is  the  instruction  in  similar  subjects  in  our  coun- 
try. Although  advantage  is  taken  of  every  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing through  practical  work — as  in  our  "direct  method" — abun- 
dant opportunity  is  offered  in  these  studies  for  mental  effort  con- 
sciously directed  by  the  pupil  for  definite  indirect  and  distant 
purposes.  Time  and  effort  are  saved  by  the  practical  methods, 
but  moral  and  intellectual  development  are  also  secured  through 
the  scientific  and  cultural  studies. 

The  third  period  is  that  of  the  college  or  professional  school. 
In  preparation  for  this  the  pupil  has  acquired  by  the  age  of  six- 
teen to  eighteen  years  all  the  academic  subjects  which  we  expect 
for  entrance  to  college,  and  in  addition  has  had  all  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  training  of  an  economic  trade  and  the  added 
significance  which  this  gives  to  the  academic  studies.  For  most 
of  the  higher  professions  his  industrial  training  is  directly  help- 
ful, while  it  greatly  enhances  his  sympathy,  his  ideals  and  his 
social  vision. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  grounds  for  thinking  that  such 
things  as  these  could  be  accomplished  in  our  own  schools.  The 
methods  proposed  would  make  good  use  of  the  large  amount  of 
time  and  effort  that  is  now  wasted  in  the  grades.  The  learning 
of  tools  requires  little  time  when  the  tools  are  used  in  practical 
work.  The  interest  in  real  objects  of  knowledge  would  replace 
the  present  characteristic  languor  or  repugnance  of  school  chil- 
dren with  enthusiasm  and  quick  apperception.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  our  children  should  have  made  further  progress  in  their 
academic  studies  at  a  given  age,  but  they  should  have  a  very 
much  wider  and  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
human  life. 

The  economic  and  social  aspects  of  such  schools  are  very  im- 
portant. As  already  indicated,  the  schools  would  buy  and  sell 
in  the  actual  market,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  childen  would 
contribute  to  their  own  development.  Under  capable  manage- 
ment and  with  prime  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  them- 
selves, the  products  of  the  schools  would  pay  a  considerable  part 
of  their  cost.  Adult  workers  now  support  by  their  labor  (1) 
children  of  school  age,   (2)    large  numbers  of  unproductive  or 
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partially  self-supporting  youths,  (3)  many  criminal  youths  and 
adults,  and  (4)  defectives.  All  these  except  the  feeble-minded 
would  become  self-supporting  if  properly  trained  during  child- 
hood, and  the  addition  of  their  product  would  enormously  in- 
crease the  social  wealth. 

l^ot  only  would  the  social  wealth  be  directly  increased  by 
greater  productivity,  but  the  wastes  of  crimes  and  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals  would  be  largely  eliminated.  A  great  part  of 
the  cost  of  our  jails,  penitentiaries  and  police  should  be  added  to 
the  school  fund.  I  mean  that  criminality  is  largely  chargeable 
to  our  present  inadequate  and  unintelligent  method  of  training 
the  young  and  that  good  education  would  pay  because  it  would 
eliminate  much  of  the  costs  of  criminality. 

In  such  schools  there  would  be  ample  opportunity  for  each 
child,  under  wise  guidance,  to  find  what  calling  suits  his  tastes 
and  talents,  and  society  would  be  saved  the  incalculable  wastes 
due  to  misdirected  efforts  and  the  low  productiveness  of  men  in 
lines  of  work  for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  The  weakness  of 
the  apprenticeship  system  lies  in  its  inflexibility.  Too  often  the 
boy  was  bound  to  the  trade  of  his  father  or  uncle  regardless  of 
his  own  capacity  or  tastes.  The  weakness  of  the  present  system 
is  that  the  child  has  no  guidance.  The  school  does  not  pretend 
to  guide  him  and  he  has  no  practical  contact  with  life  in  the 
home.  The  advantage  of  the  proposed  system  is  that  the  pupil 
would  have  ample  opportunity  to  find  the  trade  or  vocation  best 
suited  to  him  while  still  under  the  tutelage  of  the  state  and  be- 
fore the  need  of  winning  his  way  ties  him  up  to  his  mis-calling 
for  life.  In  the  passing  of  the  apprenticeship  system  we  lost  an 
excellent  educational  method  and  gained  a  factory  system  whose 
division  of  labor  rendered  education  unnecessary  for  economic 
efficiency.  With  our  easy  economic  conditions  and  vast  natural 
resources  to  exploit,  men  with  self-confidence  and  self-assertion 
and  a  little  schooling  led  in  manufacturing,  transportation  and 
other  enterprises ;  while  the  uneducated  filled  the  ranks  of  common 
laborers  and  factory  workers.  "Now  that  our  natural  resources 
are  largely  run  through  with  and  economic  competition  is  becom- 
ing m^ore  intense  both  locally  and  internationally,  we  see  that 
the  factory  system  requires  intelligent  workmen  and  that  leaders 
of  industry  must  be  trained  for  their  undertakings.     And  not 
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only  training  but  native  ability  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
man  must  find  that  work  for  which  his  peculiar  talents  best  fit 
him.  Otherwise  his  efficiency  is  greatly  reduced  and  his  satis- 
faction in  life  lessened  or  destroyed.  This  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est source  of  economic,  moral  and  aesthetic  loss  in  present  society. 
The  freedom  to  choose  a  vocation  coupled  with  the  lack  of  any 
adequate  guidance  are  most  wasteful  of  human  talent,  and  pro- 
ductive of  individual  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment  We 
must  regain  the  educational  method  of  the  apprenticeship  and 
the  skill  of  the  craftsman.  While  retaining  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  a  vocation  we  must  make  that  choice  intelligent  and  so  con- 
serve and  develop  human  powers.  We  must  meet  the  harder 
conditions  if  life  of  future  years  with  a  better  training  and  bet- 
ter organization  in  social  and  economic  life,  to  tlie  end  that 
moral  and  aesthetic  values  may  not  be  lost  in  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

It  remains  to  express  more  explicitly  what  has  already  been 
suggested,  that  the  desired  end  is  to  be  gained  not  by  any  revo- 
lution or  period  of  anarchy  in  the  schools  but  by  the  completion 
of  the  processes  which  are  already  at  work.  Half  consciously  the 
revolution  has  been  carried  on  for  several  decades.  The  inevi- 
table result  of  the  introduction  of  the  objective  method,  of  scien- 
tific studies,  of  practical  employment,  is  that  these  real  things 
will  replace  merely  formal  and  abstract  studies.  The  pupil  will 
learn  arithmetic  as  a  part  of  the  processes  of  agriculture,  handi- 
work and  business  dealings.  He  will  learn  to  use  good  English 
because  he  is  constantly  under  the  charge  of  cultured  persons  who 
use  good  English.  Every  bit  of  writing  done  in  connection  with 
his  practical  work  will  serve  as  an  exercise  in  English.  He  will 
study  also  the  best  writings  as  the  products  of  man's  work,  and 
therefore  of  objective  value.  The  child's  school  years  will  be 
spent  in  the  present,  as  a  factor  in  the  social  fabric  of  today. 
He  will  cease  to  spend  the  winter  shut  up  in  unhealthful  school 
rooms  and  to  spend  the  summer  running  riot.  The  summer  with 
its  simshine  and  abounding  life  will  be  the  time  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  for  excursions  and  nature  study.  The  winter  will  be 
the  time  for  manual  and  domestic  employments.  Because  of  the 
winter  inroads  upon  the  vitality,  the  hours  of  work  will  be  shorter 
in  winter  than  in  summer  and  more  attention  will  be  given  to 
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recreation.  School  life  will  cease  to  be  a  thing  of  horrid  mem- 
orj,  a  time  of  tiring  tasks  and  of  stupid  sitting  in  rows  of  desks. 
The  school  occupations  will  include  the  most  interesting  and  en- 
joyable things.  The  child's  life  will  be  chiefly  a  life  of  activity 
in  making  things,  in  cultivating  plants,  in  seeking  out  the  hab- 
its, food  and  growth  of  animals,  in  studying  geography  in  the  field, 
industrial  processes  in  the  factory,  literature,  music  and  art  in 
the  libraries  and  galleries  which  will  become  largely  adjuncts  of 
the  schools.  Once  more  children  will  be  given  a  place  in  the 
family  and  society.  They  will  no  longer  be  shut  up  in  school 
to  pore  over  books  every  day.  They  will  take  part  in  the  pur- 
suits of  the  people  around  them  and  will  grow  up  into  the  life 
of  the  community.  They  will  do  these  things  not  just  in  the 
old  way  by  which  the  boy  succeeded  to  his  father's  trade  or  was 
apprenticed  to  the  most  available  craftsman;  but,  with  all  the 
economic  and  cultural  resources  of  society  before  them  and  un- 
der sympathetic  guidance,  they  will  try  their  hands  at  various 
occupations  and  will  find  their  places  in  that  work  which  most 
befits  and  attracts  them. 


Guardianship  of  the  Working  Child 

By  M.  Edith  Campbell  of  the  Sohmidlapp  Bureau, 
Cincinnati. 

^]mii«iiHDiiiiiiiiiiiic|]^  assailing  vocational  theories  of  education,  critics 
I  ¥  I  seldom,  if  ever,  literally  face  the  task  of  provid- 
I  I        I    ing  for  each  boy  and  girl  in  that  large  group  of  chil- 

I  I    dren,   which  should  be  the  chief  concern  of  the 

^iimHiiiiiaiiiiiiiimitS  Public  School.  Both  the  critic  and  the  School  are 
I  I   inclined   to   evade    this  unwelcome   responsibility, 

I  I   because  they  find  it  easier  to  continue  the  stere- 

^imiimiiiiDiiiiiiiime^  otyped  courses  in  education  than  to  face  the  puz- 
ling  facts  of  this  wage-earning  group  which  averages  50%  of 
all  the  school  children,  and  which  leaves  the  superficial  guardian- 
ship of  the  school  almost  totally  unequipped  for  the  years  to  come. 

One  often  wishes  that  authors  of  glib  attacks  on  attempts 
toward  solving  these  vocational  problems,  might  be  compelled  to 
settle  the  question  which  each  child  of  this  group  asks,  as  they 
go  trooping  past  in  a  steady  unending  procession — some  men- 
tally handicapped,  some  physically  disabled,  many  financially 
stranded,  not  a  few  educationally  thwarted,  and  all  of  them  de- 
manding of  their  rightful  guardian,  protection  against  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  untrained.  In  such  an  event,  the  hasty  critic 
might  view  with  more  consideration  the  obvious  necessity  some 
of  us  are  feeling,  to  lay  at  least  the  foundation  for  a  system  of 
advice  and  supervision  for  the  child  who  leaves  school  at  an 
early  age. 

The  obligation  of  the  school  toward  this  working  child  seems 
as  apparent  as  that  of  the  state  and  the  community,  and  no  logical 
reason  can  be  advanced  why  the  school  should  educate  10%  of 
the  children  until  the  normal  age  for  completing  High  school, 
and  eighteen  years,  and  abandon  50%  to  their  own  resources, 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  simply  because  they  have  passed  out- 
side the  narrow  confines  of  school  walls.  Concerning  this  obli- 
gation. Miss  Breckinridge  several  years  ago,  made  the  statement: 

"If  work  is  recognized  by  the  law  as  the  alternative  to  school, 
it  should  be  on  the  ground  that  the  work  will  give  the  child  the 
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needed  training  or  preparation  for  that  later  period  in  the  child's 
life  in  which  the  law  wholly  ceases  to  exercise  control."  The 
school,  as  the  agent  of  the  law,  accepts  the  responsibility  of  sanc- 
tioning this  alternative  by  officially  granting  the  child's  with- 
drawal. Therefore  the  school  should  also,  as  the  agent  of  the 
law,  become  the  guardian  of  the  child  during  this  period  of  prep- 
aration. This  guardianship  may  be  exercised  by  the  school,  in 
general  terms,  by  a  keen  realization  of  the  necessity  for  greater 
elasticity  in  the  elementary  grades  which  would  meet  this  child's 
needs  with  the  vocational  motive;  by  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  child's  home  and  physical  environment;  and  by  constantly 
keeping  in  mind,  as  Professor  Mead  says,  the  "human  fortunes" 
of  the  child  before  and  after  leaving  the  school  room.  As  he  so 
aptly  shows,  the  school  has  wrapt  itself  in  a  snug  satisfaction 
with  its  own  system,  losing  the  vital  and  enriching  experience, 
as  well  as  the  absorbing  interest,  of  following  these  "human  for- 
tunes"— which  experience  and  interest  alone  insures  its  growth 
and  progress. 

The  guardianship  may  be  assumed  in  many  specific  ways.  The 
one  which  the  school  has  failed  most  signally  to  recognize  as  a 
potent  opportunity  is  in  the  issuance  of  work  certificates,  and 
the  greater  part  of  what  I  have  to  say  is  based  on  the  experiment 
which  we  have  tried  in  this  connection  in  Cincinnati  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Woolley.  Six  years  ago  Mr.  Clopper 
of  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  I  as  the  Director  of  the 
Schmidlapp  Fund,  secured  permission  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  issue  age  and  school  certificates — a  brief  statement  of 
which  was  written  for  the  Survey  a  few  years  ago.  We  had  no 
idea  or  plan  for  developing  the  use  of  this  function  beyond  that 
of  research  for  our  particular  purpose.  Hence  its  growth  into  a 
Vocation  or  Guidance  or  Service  Bureau,  as  it  was  variously  chris- 
tened by  the  community,  surprised  even  those  of  us  who  felt 
the  power  of  this  factor  in  school  organization.  Mrs.  Woolley 
has  recently  stated  the  opportunities  for  guardianship  through 
this  function  in  a  brief  paper  in  School  and  Society,  and  her 
suggestion  to  the  Childrens  Bureau  that  its  development  be  fur- 
ther investigated  has  borne  fruit  in  the  volume  on  Connecticut 
and  the  one  now  in  the  writing  on  Ohio.  In  her  words,  we  believe 
that: 
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^'Working  permits  may  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  school 
problems  or  none  at  all,  depending  on  how  they  are  issued  and 
what  use  is  m,ade  of  the  information  obtainable  through  issuing 
them.  Statistics  of  working  permits  are  vital  statistics  of  the 
school.  They  correspond  to  the  death  rate  of  the  community. 
The  usefulness  of  statistics  of  the  death  rate  depends  on  how 
accurately  the  records  are  taken  and  how  carefully  they  are 
analyzed.  Most  communities  plan  their  campaigns  of  health  and 
sanitation  on  the  basis  of  their  vital  statistics.  The  statistics  re- 
garding working  permits  should  have  just  as  direct  a  bearing  on 
school  problems. 

But  statistics  of  working  permits  have  one  great  advantage  over 
statistics  of  the  death  rate.  Death  closes  the  account  of  a  man 
so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  but  leaving  school  does  not  nec- 
essarily close  a  child's  account  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned, 
though  it  has  done  so  only  too  frequently  in  the  past.  The  schools 
are  now  beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  them  to  know  what  happens  to  children  who  leave — 
where  they  succeed  and  where  they  fail,  and  how,  accordingly, 
the  school  might  perhaps  have  done  better  for  them  than  it  has." 

The  vitalizing  use  of  these  statistics  in  reference  to  school 
problems,  Mrs.  Woolly  classes  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Significance  of  number  of  permits  issued. 

2.  Retardation. 

3.  Information  of  what  happens  to  children  who  leave  school. 

4.  Supervision  of  employment. 

5.  Departments  of  investigation  and  research  to  become  the 
medium  through  which  the  adjustment  between  the  Edu- 
cational System  and  the  Community  is  made. 

It  seems  amazing  that  the  School  should  not  have  constantly 
watched  this  barometer  of  child  labor  to  be  found  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  number  of  work  permits  issued  each  year.  In- 
deed the  ignorance  of  school  authorities  and  teachers  of  the  first 
step  the  child  takes  on  leaving  school,  has  been  mbre  than  as- 
tonishing— a  positive  failure  in  fundamental  knowledge.  Such 
knowledge  as  the  evasion  of  child  labor  laws  by  parents  and 
children ;  the  non-enforcement  of  these  laws  by  State  officials ; 
the  number  of  children  going  to  work  at  an  early  age,  varying 
with  school  and  economic  conditions;  the  number  of  girls  show- 
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ing  changed  relation  of  the  woman  to  industry ;  all  of  which  Mrs. 
Woolley  is  now  giving  in  the  analysis  of  these  numbers  in  the 
superintendent's  annual  reports. 

The  causes  of  retardation  are  now  receiving  a  fair  amount  of 
consideration  in  many  school  systems,  but  the  most  patient  and 
pains-taking  analysis  of  facts  will  be  necessary  before  final  con- 
clusions are  reached. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  these  inquiries,  perhaps  the  zealous 
advocate  for  "vocational"  work  has  been  as  hasty  in  his  blame 
of  the  "system"  as  the  sole  cause  for  failure,  as  the  critic  of 
vocational  training,  to  whom  we  before  referred,  has  been  in 
ignoring  this  group  of  children.  In  the  process  of  Mrs.  WooUey's 
research,  we  have  been  constantly  surprised  to  find  that  inferior 
mental  endowment  constituted  a  very  large  factor  in  retardation — 
much  larger  than  we  had  ever  imagined. 

The  following  general  facts  about  retardation  were  given  in 
Mrs.  Woolley's  last  annual  report: 

"The  table  of  retardation  (VII)  based  on  the  standards  that 

14  or  15  years  is  normal  for  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade, 

15  or  16  years  for  the  completion  of  the  first  year  High  School, 
etc.,  shows  that  for  this  year  the  proportion  of  retardation  among 
children  from  the  public  schools  who  received  employmient  cer- 
tificates was  75.2%  for  boys,  and  85%  for  girls,  while  from  the 
parochial  school  it  is  50%  for  boys  and  86.3%  for  girls.  The 
percentage  of  retardation  for  the  last  four  years  is  summed  up 
in  table  (VIII).  It  shows  that  retardation  is  always  greater 
among  public  school  than  among  parochial  school  applicants  for 
employment  certificates,  and  that  in  response  to  a  change  in  the 
law  the  proportion  of  retardation  fluctuates  more  violently  at 
first,  and  recovers  itself  more  rapidly  in  the  parochial  school,  than 
it  does  in  the  case  of  the  public  school.  These  facts  suggest  that 
the  parochial  school  regime  is  adjusted  with  direct  reference  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  the  public  school." 
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Table  VII 

Eetaedation  1914-1915 

Public  School 


Boys 
Girls 


Normal 
Per 
No.     cent. 
112     24.5 

44     14.7 


Retarded 

Per 

1^0.     cent. 

343     75.2 

254     85.1 


Ahead 
Per 
No.     cent 
1       2 


Total 
466 
298 


Total 

156     20.0 

597     79.1 

754 

Parochial  School 

Normal 

Retarded 

Ahead 

Per 

Per 

Per 

No.     cent. 

No.     cent. 

No.     cent 

Total 

Bovs 

68     50.0 

68     50.0 

136 

Girls 

22     14.2 

132     86.3 

154 

Total 

90     31.3 

200     68.5 

290 

Boys 

692 

Girls 

462 

Grand  Total 


1,044 


Table  Vin 

Percentage  of  Retardation  Among  Children  Receiving 

Employment  Certificates,  1911-1915. 


Public  Schools 

Parochial  Schools 

Year 

Boys          Girls 

Boys          Qirls 

1911-1912 

68.5           65.8 

61.5           49.6 

1912-1913 

68.2           65.8 

54.0           49.3 

1913-1914 

67.8           89.7 

60.2           95.1 

1914-1915 

75.2           85.1 

60.0           86.0 
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*  In  a  previous  report,  the  relative  importance  of  mental  en- 
dovnnent  and  social  conditions  in  the  problem  of  retardation  were 
discussed.  Through  a  series  ,of  mental  and  physical  tests  a  close 
correlation  between  the  averages  of  the  tests  and  the  school  grades 
was  established.  There  were  a  few  exceptional  cases,  however, 
where  this  correlation  could  not  be  shown.  Although  the  group 
was  small,  28  out  of  775  cases,  a  eareful  investigation  was  made 
into  the  social  environment  of  these  children.  An  interesting 
fact  became  apparent.  "The  fourteen  year  old  children  whose 
tests  showed  good  native  ability,  but  who  nevertheless  had  com- 
pleted only  the  fifth  grade"  had  been  reared  in  "unfortunate  so- 
cial conditions  which  caused  retardation  in  school  in  spite  of 
their  superior  endowment."  On  the  other  hand,  the  children 
"whose  tests  showed  poor  native  ability,  but  who  had  neverthe- 
less completed  the  eighth  grade  at  fourteen  years,"  had  been 
placed  in  "favorable  social  surroundings  which  assisted  them 
through  school  in  spite  of  inferior  endowment." 

While  such  knowledge  brings  to  our  attention  the  keen  neces- 
sity for  saving  the  promising  child  through  better  economic  con- 
ditions, we  are  even  more  greatly  impressed  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  dominating  factor  in  retardation  is  mental  endowment, 
so  much  so  that  we  pause  for  a  moment  of  wonder  over  the  super- 
human task  we  again  and  again  place  upon  the  teacher,  without 
adequate  assistance  to  gain  accurate  and  invaluable  information 
concerning  the  children  as  individuals,  or  at  least  as  special 
growps. 

These  conclusions  are  further  advanced  in  a  special  study  of 
First  Year  High  School  Failures,  which  the  Bureau  has  just  com- 
pleted under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Coxe,  a  member  of  the  staff. 
The  material  was  a  group  of  81  students  who  had  failed  to  pass  the 
requirements  of  the  first  year  at  Woodward,  and  who  were  sent 
to  the  Bureau  for  mental  tests.  After  home  visits,  inquiries  into 
School  conditions,  conferences  with  teachers  and  parents,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  tests,  a  preliminary  report  was  made  from  which  I 
quote; 


•  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  November,  1915. 

"A  New  Scale  of  Mental  and  Physical  Measurements  for  Adolescents,  and  Some 
of  Its  Uses."    Helen  Thompson  WooUey.    Pages  7  and  8. 
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As  has  been  suggested,  there  are  three  main  conditions  giving 
rise  to  failure, — school  conditions,  mental  and  physical  weakness 
of  the  child,  and  social  conditions.  An  attempt  to  determine  the 
frequency  with  which  these  are  found,  assigning  but  one  course 
to  each  child  gives  the  following  results. 


Table  XIV 

School  Conditions 

5 

Mental  and  Physical  Conditions 

25 

' 

Social  Conditions 

34 

Doubtful 

12 

Omitted 

— 

4 
80 

Table  XVIII 

Number 

Percent 

Mentally  unable 

Lack  of  educational  ambition 

21 
16 

26.3 
20. 

Parental  Attitude 

14 

17.5 

Manually  Low 
Outside  Work 

10 

8 

12.5 
10. 

Health 

7 

8.8 

Outside  Interests 

7 

8.8 

Lack  of  Concentration  and  effort 

6 

7.5 

Economic  Pressure 

6 

7.5 

Wrong  Course 
Poor  Home 

5 
6 

6.3 
6.3 

Teacher  to  blame 

5 

6.3 

Absence 

4 

5. 

Poor  neighborhood 
Lack  of  preparation 
Latin  too  hard 

3 

3 
3 

3.8 
3.8 
3.8 

Bad  Company 

Several  changes  of  course 

3 
1 

3.8 
1.3 

Very  poor  memory 
Poor  Eyes 

1 
1 

1.3 
1.3 

Hearing 

1 

1.3 
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The  significance  of  such  minute  examination  into  the  history 
of  children,  who,  disheartened  by  their  failure  in  the  school  room, 
timidly  or  rebelliously,  and  without  informing  assistance,  turn 
to  their  next  and  only  recourse — a  job — is  too  evident  to  need 
elaboration  as  a  plea  for  the  school  here  to  assert  its  guardian- 
ship with  tim^,  money  and  intelligence. 

In  this  connection  the  results  we  are  beginning  to  find  in  the 
investigation  for  which  control  of  work-certificates  was  origi- 
nally asked,  may  be  of  interest.  We  planned  a  comparison  be- 
tween children  who  go  to  work  at  fourteen  years,  and  the  children 
who  remain  in  school,  the  comparison  to  cover  a  period  of  five 
years  with  recurring  mental  and  physical  tests.  The  bearing 
upon  child  labor,  educational  and  industrial  problems  would  be  of 
considerable  significance,  if  a  contribution  of  value  were  made 
toward  their  solution.  800  children  in  each  group  were  the  ma- 
terial for  this  study  begun  in  1911.  The  fifth  and  last  yearly 
tests  of  the  working  children  are  completed ;  the  fourth  and  fifth 
annual  tests  of  school  children  are  nearing  completion.  The 
following  interesting  table  is  given  by  Mrs.  Woolley,  as  a  further 
proof  that  the  question  of  mental  endowment  is  one  which  edu- 
cators and  those  opposed  to  child  labor  must  face: 

"The  details  of  this  comparison,  and  the  original  data  are  not 
yet  published,  but  the  general  range  of  difference  between  the 
groups  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  percent  of  the  working  boys 
who  equal  or  surpass  the  median  of  the  school  boys.  If  this  per- 
cent is  twenty-five,  for  instance,  it  means  that  only  one-fourth 
of  the  working  boys  fall  in  the  same  range  as  the  upper  half  of 
the  school  boys,  while  three-fourths  fall  within  the  range  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  school  boys.  The  smaller  the  percent,  the 
greater  the  inferiority  of  the  working  group.  For  the  boys,  some 
representative  measures  are  as  follows : 

Percent  of  working  boys  who  equal  or  surpass  the  median  of 
the  school  boys. 

Measure  *  14  years  15  years 
Height  35%  31% 
Weight                                   33  33 

Vital  Capacity  39  31 

Grip— Eight  28  24 

•  For  a  description  of  these  tests  see,   "Mental  and  Physical  Measurements 
of  working  children."    Mon.  Sup.  77  Pdg.  Rev.  19H. 
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Steadiness — ^Eight 

22 

11. 

Speed — Right 

28 

26 

Card  Sorting 

2^ 

24 

Cancellation  Index 

49     * 

22 

Suhstitution 

(Learning  Test) 

Practice  pages 

33 

19 

Test  page 

39 

28 

Rote  Memory  (digits) 

40 

38 

Sentence  Index 

36 

22 

Association  Time 

41 

28 

Puzzle  Box 

21 

1 

A  child  rated  on  the  scale  constructed  for  working  children 
ranks  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  percent  higher  than  he  does 
when  rated  on  the  scale  constructed  for  school  children. 

The  ''after  school"  happenings  to  children  have  been  of  no 
interest  to  the  school  because  it  considered  its  responsibility  at 
an  end  when  the  child  passed  beyond  its  doors,  and  it  was  loth 
to  acknowledge  its  share  in  the  child's  unpreparedness.  ITow, 
however,  that  we  begin  to  hear  the  clamor  for  some  means  of  ad- 
justing this  discrepancy  between  education  and  living,  these  hap- 
penings begin  to  take  on  an  appearance  of  value,  and  not  only 
for  the  child  who  goes  to  work  at  fourteen,  but  also  for  the  one 
who  stays  in  school  until  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 
For  years  this  rich  field  of  knowledge  has  been  untouched,  and 
all  the  tragedies  and  possibly  happy  histories  of  working  permits 
have  gone  to  waste.  Now,  we  are  jealously  harboring  every 
item  about  industries,  employing  children,  wages,  shifting  of  posi- 
tions, and  all  that  can  be  crowded  into  the  record  of  the  child 
who  must  report  to  the  work  certificate  office  for  a  new  certifi- 
cate with  each  change  of  position,  as  is  the  case  in  Ohio. 

In  her  annual  reports,  Mrs.  WooUey  has  presented  the  follow- 
ing statistics  concerning  the  frequency  of  change  in  position. 
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!N'umber  of  Working  Certificates  held  During  the  Certificate 

Period  by  Children  Who  Began  Work,  from  September 

1,  1911  to  September  1,  1912 


B(y 

ys 

Gil 

'Is 

Total 

ISTo. 

% 

1^0. 

% 

-No. 

% 

1  Positions  only 

654 

51.3 

505 

44.9 

1,159 

48.3 

2  Positions 

336 

26.4 

290 

25.8 

626 

26.1 

3  Positions 

152 

11.9 

164 

14.6 

316 

13.2 

4  Positions 

68 

5.3 

66 

5.9 

134 

5.6 

5  Positions 

31 

2.4 

39 

3.5 

70 

2.9 

6  Positions 

14 

1.1 

26 

2.3 

40 

1.7 

7  Positions 

12 

1.0 

15 

1.3 

27 

1.1 

8  Positions 

2 

0.2 

12 

1.0 

14 

0.6 

9  or  more  Positions, 

5 

0.4 

8 

0.7 

13 

0.5 

Grand  Total 

1,274 

100.0 

1,125 

100.0 

2,399 

100.0 

Facts  such  as  these  give  little,  if  any,  room  for  doubt  concern- 
ing the  necessity  for  the  guardianship  of  children  through  direct 
supervision  of  their  employment.  We  all  agree  with  Mr.  Bloom- 
field  that  the  schools  should  recognize  the  economic  waste  of 
child  labor;  the  interests  of  childhood  as  "unbargainable ;"  and 
only  "permanent  principles"  in  the  control  of  children's  lives. 
We  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  face  the  stern  fact  before 
stated,  that  child  labor  is  recognized  as  an  alternative  to  school 
by  the  law  and  by  the  school,  as  the  agent  of  the  law,  in  granting 
the  child  a  legal  consent  to  go  to  work.  Hence  the  schools  must 
stand  as  sponsor  for  the  period  their  working  permiits  cover.  The 
school  system  is  undoubtedly  unprepared  to  handle  this  labor 
question,  but  how  long  will  it  allow  the  "snare  of  preparation" 
to  entangle  in  its  meshes  hundreds  of  helpless  job-seeking  chil- 
dren? And  in  spite  of  better  organized  machinery.  Labor  Ex- 
changes will  never  handle  or  supervise  child  employment  vnth 
the  sensitiveness  to  the  child's  training  that  will  be  found  in  a 
Placement  Department  under  educational  authorities.  Why 
should  it  be  otherwise?  If  the  individual  child  is  worth  saving 
in  the  school  by  special  classes  and  efforts,  the  individual  work- 
ing-child in  the  impressionable  years  of  habit-forming  and  adoles- 
cent growth  is  just  as  valuable  to  the  community.     How  can 
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he  possibly  gain  the  disciplinary  lessons  of  regularity,  concentra- 
tion and  obedience,  unless  he  is  placed  in  the  best  job  to  be  found, 
and  his  successes  and  failures  carefully  watched  and  turned  to 
some  advantage  for  him.  It  may  mean  a  conference  with  pa- 
rents, an  adjustment  of  menacing  conditions  with  the  employer, 
a  securing  of  special  training  to  advance  the  young  worker  in 
a  skilled  trade.  Or  through  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  a 
child  about  the  work  which  he  needs  or  wants,  again  and  again 
comes  the  chance  of  either  persuading  him  to  go  back  to  school, 
or  making  it  financially  possible. 

The  data  secured  through  this  Placement  Department,  we  have 
found  of  great  value,  and  not  to  be  obtained  through  any  other 
source. 

For  instance  in  the  matter  of  wages.  The  following  table  showa 
the  data  we  secure  from  the  work-certificate  department : 


Wages,  Sej 

)tember  1, 

1913  to  Augu 

St  31,  1915 

Wages  per  Week 

Boys 
Number     Per  cent 

Girls 
Number    Per  cent 

Under  $2.00 

11 

1.05 

9 

.74 

$2.00-2.50 

12 

1.14 

78 

6.5 

2.51-3.00 

90 

8.6 

161 

13.3 

3.01-3.50 

135 

12.8 

134 

11.1 

3.51-4.00 

146 

13.9 

153 

12.7 

4.01-4.50 

86 

8.2 

75 

6.2 

4.51-5.00 

113 

10.7 

99 

8.2 

5.01-5.50 

20 

1.9 

10 

.83 

5.51-6.00 

27 

2.5 

48 

3.9 

6.01-6.50 

6 

.57 

4 

.33 

6.51-Y.OO 

.     6 

.47 

8 

.66 

Y.01-Y.50 

2 

.19 

1 

.08 

7.51-8.00 

2 

.19 

6 

.49 

Over  $8.00 

3 

.28 

5 

.41 

Hadn't  Asked 

189 

18.1 

233 

19.3 

Piece  Work 

161 

15.3 

146 

12.1 

Home 

39 

3.7 

32 

2.6 

Asked  but  evaded 

2 

.16 

1,047 

99.5 

1,204 

99.6 
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In  the  placement  Department  such  data  are  donblj  checked 
through  direct  contact  with  the  child  in  securing  his  job,  and 
with  the  employer.  The  same  is  true  of  industrial  conditions. 
Through  this  channel  we  also  secure  a  monthly  report  of  each 
child's  progress  in  his  position,  and  an  estimate  of  the  child's 
ability  in  the  report  given  by  the  school.  Because  intensive  and 
supervisory  placement  is  of  recent  origin  in  Chicago,  Boston  and 
Cincinnati,  we  cannot  yet  prove  our  belief — which  is  that  definite 
results  in  the  well-being  of  the  child  will  be  brought  about  by  this 
means. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  opportunity  through  the  Placement 
Department  of  persuading  children  to  return  to  school.  Con- 
nected with  this  persuasion  is  the  ever  present  financial  problem. 
The  resources  to  which  we  can  turn  for  aid  in  this  respect  are  both 
public  and  private  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio  *has  a  Child  Labor  Kelief 
Law  (Section  7777 — General  Code)  Avhich  provides  that  when 
a  truant  officer  is  satisfied  that  a  child  compelled  to  attend  school 
by  law  is  unable  to  do  so  because  required  to  work  in  order  to 
support  itself  or  help  support  others  legally  entitled  to  its  ser- 
vices, the  truant  officer  shall  report  the  case  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  furnish  text 
books  free  of  charge  and  such  other  relief  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  child  to  attend  school  for  the  required  time  each 
year, — the  expenses  incident  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  school  district.  Such  child  shall  not  be  considered 
or  declared  a  pauper  by  reason  of  the  acceptance  of  this  relief. 
In  case  the  child  or  its  parents  or  guardian  refuse  or  neglect  to 
take  advantage  of  the  provisions  thus  made  for  its  instruction, 
the  child  may  be  committed  to  a  Children's  Home  or  a  Juve- 
nile Reformatory. 

The  last  annual  School  Report  states  that  the  amonia  of 
$2,34r8.01  was  expended  by  the  truancy  department  during  that 
year  in  the  purchase  of  shoes,  stockings  and  eyeglasses.  In  form- 
er years  monetary  assistance  to  the  expense  of  $1.00  or  $2.00 
a  week  was  furnished. 

This  seems  to  be  a  suggestive  beginning  for  a  form  of  guardian- 
ship as  greatly  needed  as  that  of  the  school  system,  but  the  admin- 


•  In  1911  when  I  gave  a  brief  report  to  the  Child  Labor  Conference  on  this 
subject,  Michigan  and  Oklahoma  also  had  Relief  laws. 
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istration  of  monetary  relief  is  so  far  from  perfection  that  we 
are  all  fearful  of  attempting  this  process  of  education.  In  Cin- 
cinnati no  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  careful 
investigation  of  these  relief  cases,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to 
handle  these  funds  as  scholarship  funds.  Why  should  not  this 
assistance  be  given  as  the  state  of  'New  York  now  confers 
scholarships  for  college?  Why  should  not  the  attempt  be  made 
to  secure  through  these  applications  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
financially  handicapped  child  ?  Pauperization  could  not  only  be 
avoided,  as  the  use  of  private  funds  has  demonstrated,  but  the 
independence,  ambition,  and  moral  well-being  of  the  child  could 
be  infinitely  advanced  through  the  wise  administration  of  pe- 
cuniary assistance. 

Aside  from  this  somewhat  uncertain  dependence,  private  funds 
are  becoming  more  common  for  such  uses,  the  availability  of 
which  should  be  known  to  the  schools,  and  if  more  information 
could  be  given  by  the  schools  concerning  the  needs  in  this  direction, 
more  money  would  be  released  for  the  education  of  individual 
children.  The  Schmidlapp  Fund  began  such  assistance  several 
years  ago,  and  the  splendid  accomplishments  of  the  Committee 
on  Vocational  Scholarship  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  are 
establishing  beyond  doubt  the  definite  results  of  monetary  aid. 

Our  Fund  is  now  administering  $6000  per  year,  about  one- 
third  of  which  is  expended  for  children  below  eighteen  years. 
In  Cincinnati  we  have  2000  children  leaving  school  each  year; 
at  least  5%  of  this  group  are  of  superior  mental  endovmient 
even  as  compared  with  children  who  remain  in  school.  A  report 
on  home  conditions  of  the  children  who  passed  through  the  Bureau 
was  made  by  Miss  Boswell  of  our  staff  for  the  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, showing  that  28%  of  the  children  who  went  to  work  at 
fourteen  years,  were  in  dire  financial  need.  But  we  know  that 
many  children  of  great  promise,  do  not  yield  their  full  contri- 
bution to  the  community  because  of  our  failure  to  provide  effec- 
tive training.  The  data  on  home  finances  is  appearing  from  time 
to  time  in  Mrs.  Woolley's  reports,  a  valuable  table  of  incomes 
being  published  in  the  last  school  report 

If  space  permitted  numbers  of  instances  could  illustrate  this 
need.     Last  July  a  young,  frail,  timid  girl  was  sent  to  me  from 
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the  Placement  Office.  A  few  months  before,  she  had  left  the 
third  grade  of  High  School  in  which  she  showed  much  promise, 
because  a  partly  insane  father  had  refused  support  to  her  mother, 
herself  and  small  sister.  In  desperation  she  had  borrowed 
money  from  a  questionable  Loan  Company  to  pay  her  tuition  in 
stenography.  The  Loan  Company  was  mercilessly  pressing  the 
matter  and  the  child  having  endured  for  years  the  cruelties  of 
the  father  and  the  nerve  racking  despair  of  the  mother,  was  her- 
self almost  frantic.  We  iramediately  paid  off  the  loan  and  her 
tuition  and  she  is  now  hoppy  in  a  position  earning  $10.00  per 
week  with  a  rehabilitated  home.  We  hear  constantly  of  the  self- 
made  man  who  went  to  work  at  twelve  years  of  age  and  without 
education  made  a  success,  but  the  tragedies  of  the  children  who 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside  because  compelled  to  work  at  twelve 
years  and  to  abandon  the  opportunity  for  training  are  yet  to 
be  written. 

We  began  our  experiment  in  Cincinnati  with  private  funds 
gradually  increasing  the  staff  under  Dr.  WooUey,  until  the  bud- 
get reached  $10,000  a  year.  One  half  this  annual  amount  has 
recently  been  assumed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  making  of  a  school  budget  is  extremely  puzzling  and  the 
distribution  of  funds  often  transferred  by  a  lack  of  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  tax-payer.  He  is  generally  content  without 
results  which  come  from  attention  to  the  needs  of  groups  of  chil- 
dren and  which  seem,  because  of  their  newness,  useless  and  ex- 
travagant. A  progressive  superintendent  presents  the  needs  as 
he  finds  them,  first  to  a  Board,  some,  if  not  many,  of  whose  mem- 
bers, using  their  position  for  a  political  stepping  stone,  have  no 
conception  of  educational  values,  and  are  constantly  in  fear  of 
loss  of  popularity.  The  second  tribunal  may  be  a  County  Tax 
Commission  who  are  wofully  ignorant  of  school  matters.  In 
consequence,  if  the  superintendent  worries  ihrough  these  discour- 
aging ordeals  with  one  half  his  plans  realized,  he  considers  him- 
self fortunate.  A  recent  tax-assessor  told  a  tax-payer  he  "was 
done  with  the  new-fangled  schools;  for  they  were  now  finished 
in  solid  mahogany,  rubbed  and  dressed,  and  then  covered  with 
felt!"  The  editor  of  an  influential  paper,  an  intelligent  and 
broad  minded  man,  was  not  favorable  to  a  school  Budget,  because 
a  certain  innovation  had  been  introduced  at  great  expense.     When 
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told  this  expense  amounted  to  $200  per  year,  he  admitted  his 
ignorance  of  its  purpose  as  well  as  its  cost.  The  problem  is  the 
old  weary  story  of  municipal  waste  and  a  disheartening  lack  of 
intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  theory  of  the 
farmer,  Avith  the  wretched  and  miserably  inadequate  rural  school 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  well  kept  modem  farm,  that  the 
little  red-school  house  of  his  boyhood  is  good  enough  for  any  body, 
if  found  all  too  generally  among  citizens  of  a  congested  city; 
neither  the  farmer  nor  the  citizen  comprehending  the  needs  and 
complex  environment  of  the  present  wage  earning  child,  any 
more  clearly  than  the  classical  professor,  who  writing  from  his 
laboratory  far  removed  from  the  economic  and  industrial  struggle 
into  which  we  plunge  our  perplexed  children  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  often  puts  forth  theories  impossible  to  use.  As  Boards 
of  education  are  granted  revenues  of  increasing  value  by  the  popu- 
lar vote,  their  personel  should  also  be  one  of  increasing  efficiency 
and  intelligence.  Then,  they  should  not  only  be  given  liberty  to  try 
out  needed  experiments,  as  any  eifective  business  must  do,  under 
wise  superintendence,  but  they  should  be  commanded  by  a  public, 
which  recognizes  children  as  an  asset,  to  guard,  train,  and  guide 
all  its  children  till  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  not  merely  the  one 
tenth  who  are  able  to  remain  within  school  rooms. 

In  a  recent  talk  on  vocational  guidance,  Mr.  Judd  told  of  the 
small  boy  who  protested  to  one  of  his  many  examiners  in  the 
process  of  his  guidance :  "I  don't  know  what  you're  after,  Mister, 
butTvegot  it!" 

That  he  has  "got  it,''  in  spite  of  our  systems  and  blunders 
mjakes  us  hope  we  may  sometime  release,  through  training,  a 
power  heretofore  unknown  either  to  child  or  to  teacher,  and  protect 
through  guardianship  the  spirit  of  youth  which  alone  preserves 
for  us  the  "warmth  and  value  of  life." 


The  Teaching  of  History — The  Note-Book 
and  the  Recitation 

By  a.  S.  Mabtin,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

^NTOKEISTOWN,    Pa. 

|3iiMHiiBiiDHiH«inii[| /^CH  stiident  prepares  a  note-book  by  recording 
I  w^  i  during  the  study  period,  or  prior  to  it,  the  key 
I  r^  I  sentence  of  each  important  paragraph.  Complete 
I  I   sentences   only   are   recorded.       All   the   sentences 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiic^  taken  together  constitute  a  very  concise  statement 
I  I   of  the  history  of  the  lesson.     If  the  record  is  made 

I  I   prior  to  the  study  period,  the  key  sentences  are 

^imiiiimiianniiiiiiiicf  the  points  about  which  the  historical  facts  of  lesser 
importance  are  mentally  grouped  during  the  study  period. 

When  the  class  has  covered  a  more  or  less  definite  and  integral 
part  of  the  course  of  history  such  as  a  period  of  exploration,  set- 
tlement, internal  improvement,  a  war,  or  the  decline  of  a  nation ; 
the  student  arranges  the  key  sentences  into  a  brief  logical  out- 
line which  constitutes  his  summary  of  the  history  of  a  given 
period.  This  gives  him  a  fine  training  in  logical  synthesis.  The 
selection  of  the  key  sentences  trains  his  analytic  powers. 

The  arrangement  of  the  key  sentences  into  a  paragraph  or 
two  which  give  a  brief  but  full  appreciation  of  the  history  of  a 
given  period  trains  the  constructive  powers  of  the  student. 
When  the  teacher  performs  the  analysis  and  constructs  the  out- 
lines and  passes  them  on  to  the  student  for  memorization,  the 
teaching,  if  any,  is  poor  indeed. 

The  student  also  records  history-maps  on  which  he  indicates 
important  historical  places.  'No  one  can  become  intelligent  in 
history  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  geography  basic  to 
history.  A  map  drawn  in  a  few  minutes  is  more  contributory 
to  history  than  one  whose  motive  is  art  and  which  sacrifices  time 
to  omation.  The  student  should  acquire  the  ability  to  draw 
important  maps  from  memory.  The  map-drawing  of  the  student, 
however,  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  regular  class-room  maps. 
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These  have  theii*  distinctive  use  during  the  progress  of  the  history 
recitation. 

Teachers  of  reputation  use  the  commercial  outline  maps  and 
force  much  labor  on  students  by  requiring  them  to  copy  on  them 
miiny  details.  I  have  knovv^n  the  author  of  this  type  of  maps 
to  teach  history  and  to  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  sale  of  his 
maps.  That  the  compilers  of  the  history  outline  maps  gained 
valuable  knowledge  is  certain.  That  the  use  of  these  maps  de- 
prives the  student  of  the  most  valuable  training  in  history-geogra- 
phy is  equally  true.  It  sacrifices  constructive  training  to  copy- 
ing. Instead  of  exercising  the  power  of  visualizing  geography 
and  the  ability  of  constructing  maps  from  memory  when  needed, 
it  makes  the  student  dependent  on  the  small,  time-killing,  com- 
mercial outline  map. 

The  introduction  to  each  day's  notes  consists  of  the  date  and 
a  definite  statement  of  the  lesson.  The  note-book  is  intended  for 
present  and  future  reference.  It  is  particularly  important  that 
high  school  students  preserve  their  note-books.  The  best  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  allow  only  one-half  full  credit  for  his- 
tory unless  the  student  presents  a  satisfactory  note-book.  The 
note-book  should  be  neatly  and  carefully  written.  Care  should 
be  given  to  the  legibility  of  the  writing  as  well  as  to  the  spelling 
and  punctuation.  The  quality  of  the  notes  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  their  quantity.  The  teacher  should  examine  the  note- 
books and  indicate  the  fact.  On  the  basis  of  this  examintion, 
appropriate  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  notes  should 
be  made. 

During  the  recitation  the  text-book,  as  a  rule,  is  closed.  The 
students  are  permitted,  however,  to  refer  to  their  notes  during 
the  recitation  although  they  are  encouraged  to  be  independent  of 
all  lesson  helps.  The  value  of  the  course  of  history  lies  in  the 
training  which  the  student  obtains  in  differentiating  the  impor- 
tant from  the  less  important  historical  facts.  Memory  of  facts 
without  the  appreciation  of  their  relative  importance  is  not  his- 
tory knowledge.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  is  more  intelligent  notes 
quite  as  much  as  the  memory  of  historical  facts.  Practice  in 
•definite  differentiation  increases  the  student's  ability  to  imder- 
stand  history.     The  volunteer  does  not  eliminate  others  from  re- 
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citing.  Each  student  holds  himself  responsible  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  recitation  at  any  moment. 

There  is  some  value  in  giving  the  class  a  test  in  spelling  of 
absolutely  essential  words  of  history.  Such  a  test  is  given  at 
intervals  and  improves  the  spelling  of  the  students  in  their  notes 
and  reviews.  The  test  occurs  bi-weekly.  The  student  is  not  re- 
quired to  T\Tite  the  misspelled  words  ten  times.  However,  he  is 
required  to  learn  how  to  spell  them. 

In  classes  where  the  periods  are  of  one  hour  duration,  the  first 
half  of  the  period  is  devoted  to  directed  study.  In  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  periods  are  thirty  minutes  and  every  alternate 
day  has  either  a  study  period  or  a  recitation — directed  study  today 
and  the  recitation  at  the  same  hour  tomorrow.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  amplify  their  notes  by  reference  to  the  library  and 
magazines.  The  teacher  rates  the  work  of  the  student  on  the 
basis  of  the  note-book,  the  recitation,  an  essay  on  an  assigned 
subject,  and  the  reviews  which  take  place  at  the  completion  of 
definite  periods  or  epochs  of  history. 
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By  Edith  L.  Hilderbrant,  Habvey,  Illinois. 


I 


I 


|3iiiiiiiiiiiiaminiiiiiic|;^-  writing  of  the  physical  training  at  Aldershot, 
I    England,   Dr.    R.   Tait  McKenzie,   Major  of   the 
I   Eoyal  Army  Medical  Corps,  says,  ^^The  training  is 
g  I    not  so  much  physical,  although  that  is  what  it  is 

^jimiimiiiamiimuiic^  called,  as  mental.     It  is  a  brain-quickening  train- 
I  I   ing;   it  enables  men  to   assimilate   instruction  in 

their  other  work  more  rapidly  than  before.'' 

His  statements  are  undoubtedly  true,  not  simply 
of  the  work  with  soldiers,  but  of  all-  physical  training  which  has 
for  its  aim  the  conservation  of  vital  force.  Kesearch  wOrk  in 
schools  and  universities  bear  out  the  above  conclusions.  A  recent 
investigation  carried  on  among  the  girls  of  the  Thornton  Town- 
ship High  School,  Harvey,  Illinois,  throws  the  weight  of  its  evi- 
dence onto  the  positive  side  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  prac- 
tical means  by  which  an  endeavor  is  made  in  this  school  to  ac- 
complish the  true  aim  of  physical  education  are : 

1.  Correcting  physical  defects. 

2.  Teaching  the  principles  of  hygiene. 

3.  Establishing  co-ordinations  that  render  the  body  sub- 
servient to  the  will. 

In  the  Harvey  school,  physical  training  is  required,  except  in 
cases  where  girls  submit  medical  certificates  saying  they  are  not 
physically  fit  to  participate,  or  where  conflicts  with  other  sub- 
jects allow  them  no  opportunity  to  get  into  the  gymnasium  classes. 
Each  class  meets  three  times  per  week. 

Grades  in  physical  education  are  based  upon : 

1.  Attendance. 

2.  Order. 

3.  Ability  to  do  certain  things  well. 

4.  Improvement  in  ability. 

5.  Special  work  outside  of  school  hours. 

a.  Playing  on  teams  in  inter-class  games. 

b.  Helping  to  make  departmental  work  like  evening 
lectures  a  success. 
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c.     Dancing,  swinging  clubs,  and  so  forth,  on  special 
school  programs. 

6.  Increase  in  lung  capacity. 

7.  Improvement  in  posture. 

8.  General  physical  improvement. 

The  nature  of  the  items  shows  that  credit  for  a  number  of 
these  things,  for  example,  participation  in  interclass  games,  is 
given  not  as  an  incentive,  but  as  a  mark  of  recognition  of  good 
work  well  done.  Eeally  no  incentive  is  needed;  in  fact,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  arrange  for  sufficient  games  to  accommodate 
all  of  the  girls  who  want  to  play.  Yet  there  are  some  who  are 
physically  unable  to  participate,  and  others  who  would  not  play 
if  they  could.  'No  deduction  is  made  from  their  grades.  Either 
their  earning  capacity  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  others,  or 
else  they  are  not  approaching  its  limit.  In  either  case,  they  earn 
and  receive  credit  for  work  done, — for  achievements  made. 

It  is  probably  more  nearly  true  of  physical  training  than  of 
any  other  school  subject  that  girls  either  like  it  very  much  or 
they  do  not  like  it  at  all,  those  who  like  it  least  invariably  need- 
ing it  most  There  are  comparatively  few  who  show  an  indif- 
ferent attitude. 

At  the  close  of  last  semester  the  fifty  girls  having  the  highest 
grades  in  physical  training  were  compared  in  scholarship  with 
the  fifty  who  held  lowest  rank.  The  following  charts  made  from 
the  office  records  bring  out  rather  strikingly  the  fact  that  those 
who  did  good  work  in  physical  education,  were  the  pupils  who 
accomplished  by  far  the  most  in  the  academic  subjects.  Letters 
are  used  for  grades.  A,  representing  100  to  95 ;  a,  94  to  90 ; 
B,  89  to  85 ;  b,  84  to  80 ;  C,  80  to  Y5 ;  c,  74  to  70 ;  and  F,  failure. 
Standings  in  the  formal  studies  were  given  out  every  four  weeks 
for  five  months.  The  grade  in  physical  training  is  the  semester 
grade. 

Grades  of  Fifty  Pupils  Rankii^g  Lowest 
IN  Physical  Training. 


No,  of  Phys.  Tr. 

Exemp- 

Pupil    Grade 

A 

a 

B 

h 

C 

c 

F       tions 

1.           P 

2 

7 

4 

9 

3 

2 

3             0 
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2. 

P 

2 

1 

5 

9 

4 

2 

9 

0 

3. 

F 

0 

7 

10 

15 

6 

2 

0 

3 

4. 

F 

0 

4 

9 

6 

3 

2 

1 

0 

5. 

F 

1 

5 

10 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6. 

F 

0 

0 

7 

8 

6 

0 

9 

0 

7. 

F 

1 

5 

12 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8. 

F 

0 

1 

5 

11 

7 

2 

1 

0 

9. 

F 

2 

6 

4 

5 

2 

3 

6 

0 

10. 

F 

5 

5 

8 

4 

2 

0 

1 

3 

11. 

F 

0 

2 

9 

9 

8 

4 

3 

0 

12. 

c 

3 

15 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

13. 

c 

0 

0 

3 

5 

5 

0 

10 

0 

14. 

c 

0 

0 

10 

9 

9 

4 

2 

0 

15. 

c 

0 

0 

5 

6 

3 

4 

14 

0 

16. 

c 

0 

0 

2 

4 

5 

11 

12 

0 

17. 

c 

0 

0 

10 

15 

3 

0 

2 

0 

18. 

c 

2 

11 

9 

6 

3 

2 

1 

3 

19. 

c 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

3 

12 

0 

20. 

c 

0 

8 

6 

9 

8 

3 

1 

2 

21. 

c 

0 

1 

5 

3 

7 

7 

12 

0 

22. 

c 

5 

17 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

23. 

c 

0 

0 

1 

5 

11 

5 

13 

0 

24. 

c 

1 

10 

21 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

25.. 

c 

0 

0 

15 

7 

5 

6 

2 

1 

26. 

c 

1 

16 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

27. 

c 

8 

12 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

28. 

c 

1 

6 

5 

5 

4 

3 

5 

0 

29. 

c 

0 

4 

6 

10 

8 

1 

1 

1 

30. 

c 

0 

4 

6 

11 

4 

1 

3 

0 

31. 

c 

3 

11 

4 

4 

3 

4 

1 

4 

32. 

c 

1 

7 

15 

5 

2 

0 

0 

4 

33. 

c 

0 

0 

6 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

34. 

c 

0 

0 

3 

3 

7 

9 

8 

0 

35. 

c 

3 

11 

7 

8 

1 

0 

0 

4 

36. 

C 

2 

9 

10 

6 

2 

0 

1 

2 

37. 

C 

0 

0 

5 

7 

6 

5 

7 

0 

38. 

C 

7 

12 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

39. 

C 

5 

3 

16 

9 

2 

0 

0 

3 

40. 

C 

3 

4 

11 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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41. 

C 

0 

0 

13 

9 

2 

3 

3 

0 

42. 

C 

2 

7 

10 

5 

1 

0 

0 

3 

43. 

C 

0 

8 

12 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

44. 

C 

3 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

3 

45. 

C 

11 

16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

46. 

C 

2 

16 

10 

6 

1 

0 

0 

4 

47. 

c 

0 

0 

3 

9 

4 

4 

10 

0 

48. 

c 

0 

12 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

49. 

c 

6 

15 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

50. 

c 

1 

0 

3 

6 

6 

4 

9 

0 

82     285     372     303     182     101     165  88 

Grades  of  Fifty  Pupils  Banking  Highest 
IN  Physical  Training. 


No,  of  Phys.  Tr. 

Exemp- 

Pupil 

Grade 

A 

a 

B 

h 

C 

c 

F 

tions 

1. 

A 

5 

8 

5 

5 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2. 

A 

0 

5 

11 

7 

5 

2 

0 

2 

3. 

A 

0 

1 

3 

13 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4. 

A 

0 

8  • 

8 

17 

1 

1 

0 

2 

5. 

A 

0 

13 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6. 

A 

4 

6 

9 

9 

2 

0 

0 

3 

7. 

A 

13 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8. 

A 

21 

4 

5 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

5 

9. 

A 

9 

14 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

10. 

A 

2 

1 

5 

12 

4 

3 

3 

0 

11. 

A 

1 

10 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12. 

A 

4 

11 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13. 

A 

8 

14 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

14. 

A 

0 

0 

4 

11 

3 

6 

1 

0 

15. 

A 

4 

20 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

7 

16. 

A 

0 

0 

2 

4 

7 

6 

11 

0 

17. 

A 

3 

7 

5 

5 

3 

4 

3 

0 

18. 

A 

3 

6 

18 

2 

3 

1 

0 

3 

19. 

A 

0 

0 

1 

6 

4 

3 

16 

0 

20. 

A 

8 

4 

12 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

21.  A  2       21 
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22. 

A 

15 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

23. 

A 

1 

16 

11 

7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

24. 

A 

12 

19 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

25. 

A 

0 

3 

7 

10 

4 

5 

1 

1 

26. 

A 

5 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

27. 

A 

0 

3 

11 

9 

2 

0 

0 

2 

28. 

A 

1 

9 

10 

11 

3 

1 

0 

3 

29. 

A 

1 

3 

10 

6 

6 

2 

2 

0 

30. 

A 

5 

14 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

31. 

A 

0 

1 

2 

4 

5 

8 

7 

0 

32. 

A 

3 

15 

5 

6 

1 

0 

0 

5 

33. 

A 

6 

12 

14 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

34. 

A 

0 

18 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

35. 

A 

0 

2 

9 

8 

5 

1 

0 

1 

36. 

a 

14 

12 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

37. 

a 

0 

1 

8 

15 

3 

7 

1 

0 

38. 

a 

0 

1 

6 

9 

5 

7 

2 

1 

39. 

a 

1 

3 

2 

10 

5 

4 

4 

1 

40. 

a 

0 

5 

9 

16 

3 

2 

0 

0 

41. 

a 

3 

21 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

42. 

a 

3 

5 

7 

9 

1 

5 

0 

2 

43. 

a 

0 

2 

8 

11 

5 

0 

4 

1 

44. 

a 

0 

4 

4 

15 

3 

2 

5 

0 

45. 

a 

1 

6 

12 

8 

2 

1 

0 

3 

46. 

a 

4 

2 

6 

9 

4 

0 

4 

0 

47. 

a 

4 

6 

10 

6 

3 

1 

0 

3 

48. 

B 

0 

3 

12 

12 

5 

2 

1 

1 

49. 

B 

12 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

50. 

B 

23 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

201     387     342     299     110       73       67         144 


It  is  apparent  at  a  glance  that  the  "high  fifty,"  as  we  shall 
call  them  because  of  the  convenience  of  the  name,  far  excel  the 
"low  fifty"  in  scholorship. 

There  is  only  1  real  student  in  the  low  fifty;  or  rather  there 
was  only  one,  for  she  is  not  living  today;  there  are  only  3  who 
really  rank  low  in  the  high  fifty. 
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4  pupils  in  the  low  fifty  were  exempt  from  all  of  their  exami- 
nations, in  the  high  fifty  14  were  exempt  from  all. 

Only  26  girls  in  the  low  fifty  received  A's,  the  total  number 
being  82.     32  in  the  high  fifty  have  them,  the  total  being  201. 

35  girls  in  the  low  fifty  received  285  grades  between  90  and 
95 ;  387  of  such  grades  were  given  to  47  in  the  high  fifty. 

In  the  number  of  grades  between  70  and  90  the  low  fifty  take 
the  lead,  the  difference  being  only  34  between  80  and  90,  and 
increasing  to  100  between  70  and  80. 

Once  more  the  low  fifty  lead;  they  have  to  account  for  165 
failures,  while  the  high  fifty  have  only  67. 

Then  again  the  high  fifty  leap  to  the  front  They  have  144 
exemptions,  while  the  low  group  have  only  88. 

A  quick  comparison  of  the  grades  is  afforded  by  the  following 
brief  summary : 

Exemp- 

A         a       B         h         C         c        F       tions 

Low  Fifty  82     285     372     303     182     101     165  88 

High  Fifty  201     387     342     299     110       73       67         144 

A  small  investigation  of  this  sort  conducted  in  a  single  high 
school  bears  little  weight  no  doubt  in  the  educational  world,  since 
the  evidence  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  This  test  will  be  repeated 
at  the  end  of  the  present  semester.  Even  if  sim<ilar  results  should 
be  found  for  several  terms,  not  only  in  one  but  in  scores  of  high 
schools,  we  might  dismiss  the  whole  matter  by  saying  that  the 
"high  fifty"  in  each  are  naturally  brighter  than  the  "low  fifty" ; 
that  they  are  better  students  all  around,  therefore  better  in  phy- 
sical training;  and  that  they,  because  of  superior  intelligence, 
are  destined  to  lead  civilization's  van  while  the  others  must  stay 
behind  to  do  the  world's  chores.     "Somebody  has  got  to  do  'em." 

Is  it  not  a  grievous  error  thus  to  give  full  credit  to  physical 
endowment?  A  person  in  the  lower  class  may  have  latent  phy- 
sical and  mental  resources  as  great  as,  or  even  greater  than  any- 
one in  the  upper  group.  The  very  apparent  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  husbanding  his  resources,  and  that  he  is 
not  developing  his  powers  whil6  yet  there  is  opportunity.  The 
gulf  between  the  two  is  not  nearly  so  unfathomable  as  it  seems. 
It  is  really  only  a  narrow  chasm  that  has  been  bridged  and  can 
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be  bridged  again  by  any  one  who  exerts  sufficient  will  power  to 
enable  him  to  cross  to  the  other  side. 

If  his  will  power  is  -weak,  let  him  take  physical  training  to 
strengthen  it.  As  some  one  has  said,  "physical  training  in  de- 
veloping the  capacity  of  self-direction  and  self-control  in  the 
pupil,  of  necessity  develops  the  will.  The  child,  who  is  so  edu- 
cated physically  as  to  discover  that  he  has  gained  complete  com- 
mand of  what  would  have  remained  an  awkward  and  uncouth 
body  soon  learns  from  the  masterly  control  of  a  well  knit  physique 
to  overcome  all  obstacles.  He  develops  an  unflinching  will,  a 
sanctified,  unfaltering  purpose;  he  became  a  true  vertebrate." 

How  many  people  there  are  who  occupy  a  lower  station  in  life 
than  they  would  have  had  they  received  sufficient  physical  edu- 
cation to  develop  certain  brain  centers.  True,  they  do  not  com- 
plain of  ill  health,  and  they  are  apparently  well.  But  they  are 
unable  to  engage  in  activities  than  call  for  a  finer  and  higher  ad- 
justment in  life.  If  they  have  passed  the  developmental  stage, 
it  is  not  likly  that  they  will  ever  complete  their  physical  develop- 
ment, and  consequently  they  will  never  attain  the  heights  which 
were  originally  within  their  power  of  reaching. 

Physical  training  gives  a  pupil  a  chance  to  fiad  himself.  Ob- 
stacles that  seemed  impossible  to  overcome  at  the  beginning  are 
cleared  with  success,  and  soon  the  individual  develops  a  self-con- 
fidence which  manifests  itself  in  all  he  undertakes.  The  in- 
ability is  not  real  in  the  first  place.  It  exists  only  as  a  result 
of  habitual  thought  and  action.  A  few  of  the  innumeberable 
neuro-muscular  movements  are  required  to  show  one  his  resources 
and  his  capabilities. 

Besides  helping  the  youth  to  take  inventory  of  his  stock  in 
trade,  physical  training,  coming  in  the  midst  of  more  arduous 
work,  affords  relief  from  mental  strain.  Modem  efficiency  tests 
show  that  much  more  can  be  accomplished  in  a  given  time  if  the 
worker  is  allowed  to  rest  half  of  the  period.  If  this  is  true  of 
purely  physical  labor  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  occasional 
rest  for  the  mind  would  enable  the  individual  to  accomplish  more 
than  if  mental  effort  were  sustained  ? 

The  student  who  goes  from  his  study  to  the  schoolroom  and 
directly  back  again,  dulls  his  comprehensive  powers  by  the 
process  of  over-burdening.     In  trying  to  grasp  new  ideas,  he  is 
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obliged  to  make  increasingly  greater  effort.  He  soon  reaches  a 
place  where  his  body  demands  attention  from  his  mind.  Both 
body  and  mind  become  less  efficient  from  day  to  day,  until,  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  the  student  crawls  from  the  school  a  mere 
bookworm  with  no  real  purpose  in  life,  and  with  no  physical 
foundation  upon  which  to  base  an  aim  if  he  had  one. 

He  lacks  courage ;  that  goes  with  strong  vigorous  heart  action. 
He  is  peevish  and  irritable,  for  his  stomach  is  out  of  order ;  and 
no  wonder~the  blood  that  should  have  helped  to  assimilate  food 
was  forced  to  serve  an  already  impoverished  brain.  He  sees  only 
the  dark  side  of  life;  little  air  gets  into  his  lungs  and  less  sun- 
shine into  his  soul.  Instead  of  being  happy,  optimistic,  and  care- 
free, he  is  depressed  by  the  thought  of  danger  ahead,  by  a  gloomy 
foreboding  of  ill, — and  this,  because  his  body  is  weighed  down 
with  a  load  of  ashes  and  clinkers  that  a  little  joyous  play  would 
have  helped  to  eliminate. 

With  the  trend  of  life  thus  directed  downward,  one  becomes 
more  and  more  susceptible  not  only  to  germ  infection,  but  also 
to  that  type  of  psychic  inoculation  which  tends  to  lead  him  from 
the  beaten  path  of  truth  and  right.  Kesistive  power  of  every 
kind  suffers  a  very  perceptible  decline,  and  temptation  overpow- 
ers the  once  resolute  and  sturdy  youth,  simply  because  his  false 
notions  regarding  mental  development  have  brought  on  physical 
deterioration  which  in  turn  has  rendered  the  mental  processes 
weak  and  capricious. 

There  is  constant  action  and  reaction  of  mind  upon  body  and 
body  upon  mind.  If  a  person  preserves  a  cheerful,  happy  dis- 
position, the  body  will  give  evidence  of  it.  The  improved  phy- 
sical condition  will  give  clearness  to  the  mind,  which  will  favor- 
ably influence  the  physical  state.  Each  cause  produces  a  cer- 
tain effect  and  each  effect  gives  rise  to  another  cause.  Just  as 
a  person  with  an  excellent  constitution  finds  it  easy  to  develop 
mind  and  body,  so  his  weaker  brother  may  fail  even  after  the 
expenditure  of  great  effort.  E'owhere  in  life  do  we  find  a  more 
strict  adaptation  of  the  Scriptural  truth,  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given ;  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath." 

There  is  a  certain  mental  exhilaration  which  results  from 
physical  exercise,   that  stimulates  one  to  greater  mental  effort. 
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The  wits  are  burnished ;  the  perception  is  quickened ;  one  is 
enabled  to  think.  Exercise  increases  the  capacity  for  intense, 
prolonged  mental  application.  Furthermore,  it  broadens  the 
grasp,  and  strengthens  the  power  of  retention.  A  little  "pause 
in  the  day's  occupation"  gives  memory  a  chance  to  fix  the  facts 
previously  learned. 

The  effects  produced  by  exercise  vary  with  the  individual  whose 
condition  should  govern  the  nature  of  the  activity  in  which  he 
engages.  A  languishing  brain  can  be  stimulated  into  action  by 
difficult  movements  that  call  for  close  attention  and  considerable 
effort.  The  same  exercises  given  to  one  who  is  suffering  from 
mental  overwork,  would  not  only  increase  the  nervous  fatigue, 
but  would  add  muscular  fatigue  thereto.  His  condition  demands 
simple  automatic  exercises,  such  as  occur  in  gymnastic  work  pre- 
viously learned.  Walking,  rowing,  and  playing  games  are  es- 
pecially good.  Recreation  not  only  relieves  the  thought  mechan- 
ism, but  it  also  calls  into  play  nerves  and  muscles  that  would 
otherwise  have  no  activity  and  so  would  fall  into  disuse. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  actual 
growth  of  the  brain  is  dependent  not  only  upon  mental  activity, 
but  .also  upon  motor  activity.  Muscular  exercise  develops  the 
portion  of  the  brain  which  presides  over  voluntary  movements. 
The  nutrition  of  the  cells  concerned  in  sending  a  message  to  the 
muscle  is  influenced  by  the  process,  just  as  the  nutrition  of  a 
muscle  is  affected  by  its  contraction.  The  nourishment  of  the 
brain  and  consequently  its  growth  and  development  depend  largely 
upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  furnished  to  that 
organ.  So  we  have  it  within  our  power  to  actually  increase  the 
size  of  the  brain  and  to  develop  certain  definite  aptitudes  and 
powers  by  simply  calling  upon  certain  cells  to  perform  their 
functions. 

Muscular  activity  stimulates  the  portion  of  the  brain  which 
governs  it;  conversely,  a  lack  of  exercise  permits  the  cells  con- 
cerned with  voluntary  movement  to ,  deteriorate.  The  brain  may 
actually  diminish  in  size  and  capacity.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  certain  sections  of  it  have  atrophied  after  the 
removal  of  a  limb.  In  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  could 
neither  see  nor  hear,  localized  atrophies  were  found  in  the  brain. 
Disease  of  the  body  may  arrest  the  development  of  the  mind, 
which  usually  becomes  normal  after  the  cure  of  the  ill. 
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Muscular  activity  then  develops  the  motor  area.  Furthermore, 
it  aids  in  the  development  of  the  intellect  since  the  motor  centers 
are  directly  connected  with  the  highest  intellectual  centers.  The 
cells  are  closely  associated,  and  one  acts  and  reacts  upon  another 
just  as  the  mind  and  body  influence  each  other.  Stimulation  of 
the  motor  center  necessarily  awakens  and  arouses  the  mental 
centers  into  activity.  The  more  varied  the  movements,  the 
greater  the  chain  of  association  centers  developed. 

Physical  education  is  the  means  to  the  end.  It  furnishes  ac- 
tivity, which  is  the  keynote  to  right  living  and  to  full  mental 
development.  Modern  systems  of  education  recognize  the  fact 
that  impressions  in  order  to  be  physiologically  complete  must  find 
expression  in  some  kind  of  activity.  Only  these  have  a  lasting 
influence,  and  are  really  effective  in  making  preparation  for  life. 

Underlying  the  best  methods  of  teaching  are  the  principles 
which  demand  that  motor  activity  shall  accompany  mental  ef- 
fort in  order  to  produce  a  lasting  impression.  Some  muscular 
movement  such  as  is  experienced  in  reading,  oratory,  voice  cul- 
ture, instrumental  music,  dramatization,  even  though  it  be  only 
speaking  or  gesturing,  helps  to  clinch  the  idea.  We  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  important  i^art  that  the  hand  plays  in  our  mental 
operations.  Some  one  writes,  "It  was  the  hand,  wonderful  mech- 
anism, evolving  out  of  the  directing  will  an  ever  increasing  sub- 
tlety and  power,  that  made  possible  the  human  brain."  Proper 
exercise  of  the  hand  in  arts  that  are  useful  and  beautiful,  is 
reflected  by  the  mind. 

The  action  of  the  tongue  is,  perhaps,  a  no  less  essential  element 
in  the  education  of  a  brain.  The  varied  expressions  produced  by 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  hand,  larynx,  eyes,  mouth,  in  fact,  the 
entire  countenance,  if  not  of  the  whole  body,  are  indications  of 
the  superiority  of  the  mind  of  man  over  that  of  animals.  The 
progress  that  has  marked  the  human  race  in  every  step  of  its  evo- 
lution has  been  characterized  by  the  performance  of  movements 
more  and  more  complex,  and  by  a  correspondingly  finer  struc- 
ture of  nervous  tissue  with  its  resultant  nice  adjustment  of  life. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  relation  between  motor 
activity  and  mjental  development.  "We  learn  to  do  by  doing." 
The  body  expresses  the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind;  a  reaction  oc- 
curs which  gives  the  eft'ect  of  durability.  There  is  a  definite 
chemical  change  in  the  tissue  which  is  an  evidence  of  mental 
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development  Were  there  no  opportunity  for  motor  activity, 
there  would  be  little  change  in  the  tissue  and  consequently  little 
development  of  the  intellect. 

The  fact  that  physical  training  keeps  the  body  in  good  health, 
is  also  important.  With  an  abundance  of  red  corpuscles,  sup- 
plied by  good  heart  action  and  well  developed  lungs,  a  person 
is  certainly  much  more  capable  than  the  "stuffy"  individual  who 
never  draws  more  than  a  tenth  of  a  breath  at  each  respiration. 
A  test  at  Harvard  shows  that  the  people  who  hold  scholarships 
are  superior  to  the  student  of  average  rank  not  only  mentally  but 
also  physically.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  those  who  have  the 
best  physiques  to  do  the  best  mental  work.  Mental  perfection 
naturally  follows  the  cultivation  of  physical  perfection.  If  phy- 
sical development  is  suppressed,  any  attempt  to  perfect  mental 
development  is  vain.  The  monks  of  old  who  so  zealously  de- 
graded the  body  were  in  no  wise  elevating  the  mind  by  the  proc- 
ess. The  ancient  Greeks,  whose  school  curriculum  consisted 
largely  of  physical  education,  were,  the  historian  says,  "as  supe- 
rior to  us  in  intellectual  ability  as  we  are  superior  to  the  African 
negroes." 

Many  see  no  relation  between  mental  development  and  physical 
training.  The  mind  is  looked  upon  as  an  entity.  Physical 
training  is  regarded  as  a  distraction  ,which  interferes  with  the 
action  of  the  knowledge  pump.  It  is  tolerated  by  people  who  do 
not  understand  its  value  simply  because  certain  educators  are 
promoting  it,  and  it  seems  the  conventional  thing  to  have,  or  to 
"take,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  misconceptions  have  doubtless  arisen  from  the  effects  of 
the  abuse  of  exercise.  Because  it  has  taken  some  people  such  a 
long  time  to  get  far  enough  away  from  savagery  to  realize  that 
might  no  longer  makes  right,  brute  force,  even  in  recent  stages 
of  evolution,  has  been  getting  plenty  of  emphasis.  The  impres- 
sion left  in  many  minds  by  such  practice  has  not  been  displaced 
by  the  correct  theories  regarding  physical  education. 

To  be  sure,  the  development  of  large  muscles  is  not  a  worthy 
aim.  Any  effort  to  become  "a  physical  marvel  in  four  days," 
by  correspondence,  or  in  any  other  manner,  should  be  discour- 
aged. The  counterfeit  strength  w^hich  large  muscles  represent 
and  which  has  been  procured  probably  at  the  expense  of  other 
organs,  is  of  little  value  in  the  conservation  of  vital  force.     The 
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high  development  of  mental  power  is  the  result  not  of  large  mus- 
cle movements  but  rather  of  diverse,  co-ordinating  movements. 

We  really  do  not  wish  to  declare  that  mental  training  is  mis- 
named physical,  since  physical  training  as  such  has  its  own  high 
purpose  in  helping  to  perfect  the  individual,  but  we  do  wish  to 
state  most  emphatically  that  the  betterment  of  the  human  race 
depends  largely  upon  the  physical  education  of  its  youth.  Who 
can  say  that  the  exigencies  occurring  in  a  trigonometry  lesson  are 
any  more  applicable  to  daily  life  than  those  that  must  be  met  in 
a  game  of  basket  ball  ?  What  evidence  have  we  that  the  knowl- 
edge that  '^Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres'^  puts  one  any 
more  into  harmony  with  his  or  her  environment  than  does  the 
grace  to  express  one  self  in  an  aesthetic  dance  ? 

A  revaluation  of  the  methods  by  which  we  endeavor  to  achieve 
our  aims  will  be  essential  to  the  full  development  of  the  human 
race.  To  accumulate  a  mass  of  knowledge  without  acquiring  any 
manner  of  expression  is  to  selfishly  waste  a  life  on  oneself.  Man 
is  judged  by  what  he  expresses  to  the  world,  in  one  way  or  another. 
For  the  ideas  that  appear  daily  upon  the  field  of  consciousness, 
we  must,  through  physical  education  cultivate  a  means  of  ex- 
pression. And  here  let  it  be  said  that  physical  education  is  con- 
cerned not  simply  with  the  activities  of  the  gymnasium,  but  also 
with  those  of  manual  training,  household  arts,  music,  literature, 
everything  that  gives  opportimity  for  the  joyous  unfolding  of 
noble  character. 

Exercise  as  exercise  cannot  be  discounted.  It  would  hold  a 
high  place  even  though  its  only  purpose  were  to  promote  health. 
Health  is  the  individual's  chief  asset,  but  he  usually  does  not 
know  it  until  he  has  lost  it.  Health  of  body  contributes  to  health 
of  mind  and  of  morals.  It  discloses  the  rock  upon  which  we  may 
build.  Without  a  firm  foundation  there  can  be  no  substantial 
superstructure. 

In  our  upward  climb,  let  us  not  fail  to  keep  ever  before  us 
the  highest  ideals;  let  us  not  lose  our  sense  of  values  in  an  ef- 
fort to  amass  a  quantity  of  facts  that  will  tend  to'  impede  instead 
of  aid  our  progress ;  let  us  rather,  through  the  medium  of  physical 
education,  take  unto  ourselves  abundantly  the  offerings  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  this,  not  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  self,  but 
with  the  aim  of  expending  upon  the  world  a  vast  amount  of  power 
consecrated  to  others. 


Outline  of  Chemistry  in  its  Relation  to 
Industry  and  Commerce 

By  Maby  E.  McKean,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

EXPLAINTATORY. 

|jiimiiirmDiiiiiiimiic|jjjE  ^^g^  ^f  ^j^^g  Outline  in  connection  with  the  regu- 
I  rw^  I  lar  text  book  by  students  of  industrial  history, 
I  I         I    commercial    geography,     chemistry,     and    manual 

I  I   courses,  will  prove  helpful  and  suggestive  in  show- 

^iiiimiiiiiiammiiimc^  ^^S  ^^^^  relation  of  chemistry  to  industrial  and  com- 
I  I   mercial    development,    at    a    time    when    rapidly 

I  I   changing    economic    conditions    have    given    new 

^uiiiiiuiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicH^  impetus  to  the  subject.  The  attempt  to  present 
the  subject  by  simple,  direct  method,  devoid  of  technicalities, 
will  appeal,  it  is  believed,  to  original  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  and  encourage  him  to  make  his  own  investigations  to 
the  end  that  he  may  become  better  acquainted  with  shop  and 
factory  conditions  in  his  own  locality  and  plan  a  course  of  refer- 
ence reading  to  broaden  and  supplement  the  class  room  instruction. 
The  science  of  chemistry  in  its  adaptation  and  application  to 
the  modern  industrial  and  commercial  world  plays  a  part  so  im- 
portant that  it  now  ranks  in  its  far  reaching  effects  next  to  the 
development  and  application  of  power  in  economic  usefulness. 
The  chemist's  laboratory  and  the  workshop  and  factory  join  hands 
in  this  development  and  are  mutually  interdependent.  For  ex- 
ample, the  chemist  produces  the  painter's  colors,  dyes  for  the 
weaver,  tans  for  the  tanner,  fertilizer  for  the  tiller,  ink  for  the 
printer,  dynamite  for  blasting,  chemicals  for  fluxing  and  reduc- 
ing ores,  drugs  and  medicines  for  the  apothecary  and  the  physi- 
cian, and  other  materials  and  commodities  without  number. 
Almost  daily  the  discovery  of  some  new  chemical  is  heralded, 
some  old  device  so  improved  and  perfected  that  another  labora- 
tory experiment  has  become  an  industrial  process  with  the  result 
of  increased  efficiency  in  manufacture  and  a  rapid  decline  in  the 
cost  of  chemicals  with  a  corresponding  rapid  increase  in  their 
output.     Before  the  present  warring  conditions  in  Europe,  Grer- 
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many  led  the  world  in  what  might  be  called  ''Industrial  Chemis- 
try/' 

This  leadership  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  thoroughly 
efficient  character  of  her  schools,  to  the  initiative  and  intelligence 
of  her  people,  and  especially  because  her  universities  had  devel- 
oped the  science  of  chemistry,  through  direct  government  aid  and 
encouragement,  for  decades  before  it  was  given  particular  at- 
tention in  any  other  country.  The  trained  chemist  of  the  Ger- 
man university  very  soon  found  employment  in  German  chemical 
works,  shops,  and  factories,  and  liius  gave  Germany  her  easy 
leadership  over  all  other  countries.  Since  1880  many  German 
chemists  have  found  employment  in  England  and  America,  and 
many  Americans  trained  in  Germany,  have  returned  to  their  own 
country  to  give  new  energy  to  the  development  and  application 
of  industrial  chemistry. 

Especially  since  the  war  we  find  that  in  America  chemis- 
try and  the  chemical  industries  have  received  a  new  interest 
and  importance  since  we  must  now  depend  upon  home  pro- 
duction for  many  drugs  and  chemicals  that  we  formerly  bought 
in  the  German  market.  The  American  chemist  has  been  able 
to  meet  this  demand  in  part  and  to  an  extent  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. But  still  urgent  need  has  not  been  supplied  in 
many  instances.  Take  for  example  one  of  the  most  typical 
chemical  m:anufactures  in  its  scientific  nature,  its  importance, 
and  its  relation  to  other  industries,  that  of  dye  stuffs.  These 
are  manufactured  almost  entirely  from  coal  tar,  one  of  the  by- 
products of  the  by-product  coke  oven,  and  Germany  holds  the 
secret  of  coal  tar  dye  production.  This  has  worked  a  great  hard- 
ship to  the  ximerican  textile  manufacturer  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  war,  as  the  American  dyes  are  not  fast  nor  of 
fine  shading  so  cannot  be  sold  under  guarantee.  The  failure  of 
the  American  chemist  to  produce  reliable  dyes  from  coal  tar  is 
not  so  mxich  a  matter  of  want  of  knowledge  and  skill,  on  his  part 
it  is  agreed,  as  it  is  a  want  of  proper  laboratorv^  equipment,  for 
many  of  the  delicate  scientific  instruments  and  intricate  devices 
and  developments  found  in  the  laboratories  of  Germany  are  pro- 
tected from  infringement  by  the  government  and  their  foreign 
sale  prohibited. 

This  little  study  outline  is  prepared  to  serve  as  an  aid,  and 
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simple  up-to-date  exposition  of  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
industrial  problems  and  commercial  development  that  intimately 
concerns  the  student  of  Industrial  History  and  of  Industrial  Geog- 
raphy. 

THE  OUTLINE. 

Part  One. 

KAW  MATERIAL  ANT)  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTIO:tT. 

1.  Grouping  with  regard  to  importance:  (a)  Major  chemi- 
cals, (b)  Minor  chemicals. 

The  chemical  industry,  like  the  textile,  has  a  few  raw  materials 
of  great  importance  gTouped  as  major.  Among  these  are,  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  Soda  Ash,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash  Salts,  Ammonia, 
and  Coal  Tar.  A  host  of  raw  materials  of  lesser  importance  in 
industrial  chemistry  is  grouped  as  minor.  Some  of  these  are. 
Essential  Oil,  Synthetic  Perfumes,  Gums,  Nux  Voinica,  Strych- 
nine, Shellac,  etc. 

2.  Grouping  with  regard  to  nature  of  substance:  (1)  Acids, 
(2)  Alkalies. 

(1)  Sulphuric  acid  is  the  most  important  of  the  acids,  and  is 
the  chief  manufactured  material  used  in  the  making  of  chemicals. 
For  this  reason  it  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "chemical  barometer." 
It  has  been  said  that  one  may  gauge  the  civilization  of  a  people 
by  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  they  use. 

(a)  Process  of  manufacture, — Simple,  from  sulphur  and 
water. 

(b)  Cost  of  production, — fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

(c)  Amount  used, — 22  pounds  per  person  per  year  in  the 
United  States. 

(d)  Source  of  supply, — Sulphur  ore  from  the  Rio  Tinto  and 
Tharsis  mines  near  Huelva,  Spain,  which  together  sent  us  a  mil- 
lion tons  in  1912.  Small  quantities  also  from  Italy,  Portugal, 
and  from  Pilly's  Island,  Newfoundland. 

(e)  Uses, — Used  extensively  in  fertilizer  factories,  and  to 
some  extent  in  all  chemical  works.  The  rapid  increase  in  the 
amount  produced  in  the  North  Central  states  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chemical  industry  in  that  section  of  country. 

(2)  Alkalies, — a  Soda  Ash  (sodium  bicarbonate)  most  impor- 
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tant  of  alkali  substances  considered  industrially;  used  in  the 
manufacturing  of  soap,  glass,  and  various  chemicals.  It  is  chiefly 
made  by  the  Solvay  process,  a  Belgian  invention  that  has  been 
instrumental  in  cheapening  the  process  production  of  all  alka- 
lies. The  sodium  in  the  soda  ash  is  furnished  by  common  salt, 
in  the  form  of  brine  secured  either  from  salt  springs,  or  from 
the  unique  method  of  pumping  Avater  down  through  the  earth  to 
the  salt  deposits  through  one  pipe  and  forcing  it  out  by  another 
after  it  has  done  the  work  of  a  miner  by  dissolving  the  salt  hun- 
dreds of  feet  below.  Coal,  coke,  and  limestone  are  used  in  the 
production  of  soda  ash.  The  plants  ,are  usually  located  where 
salt  and  limestone  both  exist.  Chief  works  are  at  Syracuse,  'N. 
Y.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  other  points  along  the  salt  strata  of  these 
two  states.  The  increase  of  production  in  the  United  States  of 
this  chemical  product  of  wide  usefulness  had  caused  a  great  de- 
cline in  its  importation  from  Germany  even  before  the  war  ren- 
dered its  exportation  practically  impossible.  Certain  lakes  in 
the  western  arid  region,  especially  in  ^N'evada,  are  highly  charged 
with  soda  ash  to  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  water;  a  similar 
lake  at  ]\regada.  East  Africa  has  dried  up,  leaving  a  vast  bed  of 
crystalline  soda.  These  lakes  with  their  millions  of  tons  of  soda 
ash  have  remained  unutilized  because  it  is  cheaper  to  make  it 
near  the  place  of  consumption. 

II. 
THE  FERTILIZER  II^DUSTRY 

This  industry,  devoted  to  the  production  of  chemical  plant  food, 
is  the  heaviest  of  all  chemical  industries  in  the  United  States. 
The  chief  chemical  substances  used  as  fertilizers  are, — phosphorus, 
potassium,  and  nitrogen. 

The  first  article  extensively  used  as  a  commercial  plant  food 
was  Guano,  the  excrement  and  skeletons  of  sea  birds  that  had 
lived  and  nested  in  places  where  the  rainfall  is  insufficient  to 
dissolve  and  wash  do\Am  deposits. 

Place  yielding  largest  quantities: — Chincha  Islands  oif  the 
desert  coast  of  Peru,  where  through  long  years  millions  of  sea 
birds  had  lived  and  nested.  Amount  and  value: — Between  1830 
and  1880  about  $600,000,000  was  exported  to  Europe  and  to 
United  States,  selling  at  from  $30  to  $60  per  ton.     But  since 
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1880  the  place  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer  has  been  quite  largely  filled 
by  chemicals  from  widely  different  sources. 

1.     PHOSPHATES 

The  bulkiest,  cheapest,  and  possibly  the  most  important  of 
plant  foods,  are  the  phosphates  which  furnish  phosphorus  to  the 
l)lants. 

(a)  Source: — Mostly  from  the  bones  of  animals  directly  or 
in  fossil  forms. 

(b)  Places  obtained: — ^Western  plains  of  United  States. 
Plains  of  Argentina.  Slaughter  houses  of  large  cities.  Greatest 
amount  produced  from  fossil  remains  of  animal  life  known  as 
phosphate  rock,  from  which  by  chemical  process,  fertilizers  are 
made. 

(1)  Fossil  Phosphates: — Lime  phosphate  rock  found  so  near 
surface  that  it  is  dug  from  pits. 

Location : — Industry  started  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  Monopoly 
of  trade  in  this  state  from  1870  to  1890.  Greatest  output  now 
near  Tampa,  Fla.,  which  state  produces  about  four-fifths  of  out- 
put since  1910.  Deposits  of  great  extent  have  also  been  located 
in  Tennessee,  Wyoming  and  Idaho. 

Exportation: — In  addition  to  supplying  the  American  market 
we  export  over  a  million  tons  a  year,  chiefly  to  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  This  export  has  somewhat  fallen  off  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

(2)  Acid  Phosphate: — Phosphorus  becomes  available  as  plant 
food  only  after  it  is  dissolved  a  service  that  sulphuric  acid  per- 
forms in  the  factory,  making  the  commercial  product,  called  acid 
phosphate. 

(3)  ^ew  Source  of  Phosphorus: — In  smelting  iron  the  lime- 
stone used  in  the  process  and  also  for  the  lining  of  the  furnace, 
draws  the  phosphorus  from  the  molten  iron,  this  material  called 
basic  slag  is  later  ground  up,  or  crushed  and  sold  as  a  fertilizer. 

2.     POTASH. 

This  great  raw  product  holds  second  place  in  the  fertilizer 
industry. 

Location: — The  whole  world  formerly  depended  upon  the 
mines  of  Stassfurt,  near  the  Elbe  river  in  Germany  for  its  supply, 
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where,  in  strata  overlying  an  inexhaustible  deposit  of  common 
salt,  is  to  be  found  the  only  collection  thus  far  known  of  available 
potash  of  vast  commercial  importance.  The  potash  salts  at  Stass- 
furt  are  of  many  different  kinds,  for  this  reason  chemical  works 
of  the  most  varied  types  and  greatest  number  are  located  in  this 
city,  making  it  the  greatest  center  of  chemical  manufacture  in 
the  world.  From  Stassfurt  go  forth  materials  for  the  soap  maker, 
the  bleacher,  the  druggist,  the  glass  maker,  the  dyer,  the  potter, 
the  photographer,  the  gunpowder  producer  and  the  fertilizer  manu- 
facturer. 

Before  the  present  war,  the  United  States  was  a  heavy  im- 
porter from  Germany  but  the  paralyzing  effects  of  war  upon  trade, 
and  the  exactions  of  the  German  Potash  Trust,  backed  by  the 
German  government,  caused  the  United  States  government  to 
make  formal  experimental  search  for  this  mineral  which,  with 
tin,  has  long  been  the  most  conspicuous  shortage  in  our  wide 
distribution  and  plentiful  supply  of  natural  resources. 

(a)  Result  of  United  States  government  investigation:— 
Discovery  in  1911  of  a  deposit  of  potash  in  an  old  bed  of  a  dry 
California  Lake,  estimated  to  contain  from  five  to  fifteen  million 
tons.  This  deposit  because  of  its  remoteness  from  transportation 
facilities  and  population  has  not  been  utilized.  Another  source, 
much  more  promising,  is  the  potash  obtained  from  Kelp,  or  sea 
weed.  Several  hundred  square  miles  exist  off  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Value: — Conservative  estimates  place  the  output  of  lOQ 
square  miles  of  this  kelp  at  one  million  tons  of  Chloride  of  pot- 
ash approximating  about  forty  million  dollars  worth  per  year. 
The  permanence  of  these  beds  are  assured  by  the  fact  that  they 
feed  upon  the  exhaustless  chemicals  of  sea  water.  The  manufac- 
ture of  this  potash  has  begun,  and  reached  some  commercial  im- 
portance in  California.  But  its  technique  of  process  is  still 
largely  to  be  developed.  This  sea  bottom  product  which,  like 
fish,  belongs  to  the  catcher,  will  probably  escape  the  monopolizing 
influence  of  a  potash  trust. 

3.     ISTITROGEISr. 
The  third  and  most  expensive  of  the  fertilizing  materials  is 
nitrogen,     l^itrogen  has  many  and  unlimited  possibilities  of  sup- 
ply.    This  rather  negative  element  comprises  three-fourths  of  the 
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air,  and  in  the  future  we  may  draw  upon  this  supply  as  we  do 
upon  water. 

(a)  Source  of  Supply: — At  present  the  output  is  from  all 
animal  matter,  and  fertilizing  factories  receive  refuse  animal 
products  from  butcher-shops,  and  slaughter  houses.  Also  dried 
fish,  crabs,  etc.,  are  important  nitrogen  fertilizers. 

(b)  Nitrate  of  soda,  like  guano,  is  the  greatest  natural  nitro- 
gen-supplying material.  It  accumulates  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties only  in  deserts  where  absence  of  rainfall  prevents  its  disso- 
lution and  removal.  A  moderate  quantity  is  found  in  Death 
Valley,  California,  in  the  Great  American  Desert,  and  in  other 
arid  regions  of  N^evada  and  California.  The  vast  nitrate  beds 
in  the  desert  of  northern  Chile  are  the  principal  source  of  the 
world's  supply  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  gives  Chile  a  monopoly 
of  this  product. 

(c)  Method  of  Mining: — The  process  of  preparation  is  simple. 
It  is  dredged  out  of  the  extinct  lake  beds  like  clay  and  gravel, 
and  taken  away  in  carts  to  the  nitrate  works,  where  it  is  refined. 
This  process  consists  in  dissolving  it  in  water,  then  evaporating 
the  water  leaving  crystals  of  nitrate.  By-product  of  nitrate  of 
soda  is  iodine,  and  Chile,  having  practically  a  world  supply  of 
both  these  products,  controls  the  production  and  price  of  nitrate 
and  iodine  arbitrarily.  The  possession  of  this  valuable  monopoly 
has  profoundly  influenced  the  political,  financial,  industrial,  and 
commercial  development  of  Chile. 

(d)  Output: — The  Chilean  export  amounts  to  about  two  mil- 
lion tons  yearly.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  imports  about 
^ve  hundred  thousand  tons  annually. 

(e)  Manufactured  Nitrate: — Chemistry  has  invented  a  new 
process  of  manufactured  nitrogen  that  will  still  leave  the  market 
well  supplied  when  the  natural  product  has  become  exhausted. 

(f)  Source  of  Chemical  Supply: — Sulphate  of  ammonia 
yields  as  much  nitroiien,  pound  per  pound,  as  does  nitrate  of  soda. 
It  is  one  of  the  by-products  of  coal  distillation. 

(g)  Am>ount  of  Production: — The  total  output  approximated 
one  and  one-half  million  tons  in  1913,  More  careful  conserva- 
tion in  the  use  of  our  coal  would  enable  the  United  States  alone 
to  produce  about  a  million  tons  of  this  product. 

Scientists  estimate  that  the  supply  of  coal  will  be  exhausted 
at  a  not  distant  date,  but  the  air  and  waterfalls  we  shall  have  with 
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us  always,  therefore  our  ultimate  source  of  nitrogen  will  be  the 
atmosphere. 

(h)  Illustration : — Germany  imports  from  I^orway  something 
like  15,000  tons  of  "manufactured  sodium  nitrate  and  calcium 
nitrate  yearly.  This  product  is  obtained  from  the  illimitable 
atmospheric  nitrogen  caught  in  the  electric  furnace  by  the  electric 
spark  from  a  hydroelectric  current  produced  by  delicate  mechanism, 
and  financed  by  German  capital  in  the  defiles  of  the  I^orwegian 
mountains. 

(4)  Cyanamide, — ^Another  nitrogen  supply  not  unlike  nitrate 
of  calcium  in  analysis  and  production.  After  several  years'  ex- 
periment in  its  manufacture  in  IsTorway  and  France,  where  wat^r 
power  is  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  a  plant  controlled 
by  American  capital,  has  been  put  in  operation  at  ITiagara  Falls. 

(5)  Location  of  Fertilizer  Industry: — The  fertilizer  center 
finds  its  best  location  upon  the  sea  coast,  or  upon  navigable  arms  of 
the  sea ;  so  that  potash  from  Germany,  nitrogen  from  Chile,  bones 
from  Argentina,,  and  fossil  phosphate  from  Tampa  may  be  un- 
loaded direct  from  ship  to  factory.  Thus  fertilizer  plants  are 
located  near  almost  every  Atlantic  port  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
Georgia  is  the  leading  state  in  fertilizer  manufacture. 

(6)  The  Future  of  Artificial  Fertilizers: — The  United  States 
is  just  entering  upon  an  era  of  great  commercial  expansion  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  artificial  fertilizers,  notwithstanding  the 
disputed  theory  that  is  gaining  ground  in  some  localities,  that  soil 
well  aerated,  deeply  tilled,  and  sun  bathed  renews  its  own  fertility 
without  artificial  means. 

J.  Kussell  Smith  says  on  this  subject: 

"The  comfort  of  our  future  depends  upon  commercial  fertili- 
zers more  than  upon  coal  or  iron.  Even  the  careful  Chinese  have 
to  abandon  otherwise  good  land  where  they  can  get  no  fertilizer. 
It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  we  have,  even  without  the  aid  of  the 
nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  upon  plant  roots,  unlocked  indefinite 
stores  of  nitrogen  and  potash.  With  phosphorus  it  is  otherwise. 
Phosphorus  is  probably  the  point  of  man's  weakest  hold  upon  the 
earth,  and  its  waste  in  sewage,  the  loss  of  animal  excrement,  and 
soil  leaching,  is  a  form  of  resource  destruction  with  which  the 
future  must  deal,  unless  perchance  we  can  open  some  avenue  of 
phosphorus  recapture  from  the  great  reservoirs  of  the  sea." 

To  he  continued. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  Editor  hopes  that  some  Master-teacher  of  English  will  give 
us  a  good  paper  pretty  soon  about  the  new  style  in  poetry  in  these 
later  days.  In  the  days  of  our  youth  we  looked  to  the  poets  to 
give  us  inspiration.  They  took  us  up  upon  Parnassus  and  gave  us 
visions  of  beauty  and  glory.  They  used  language  that  affected  ns 
like  grand  symphonies,  or  that  soothed  us  like  sweet  lullabys. 
Their  work  reflected  the  divine  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe. 

But  now  all  this  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  poetry  that 
is  of  today  seems  to  the  uninitiated,  or  shall  we  say  the  unprogressive 
old  fogies  of  yesterday,  to  have  neither  music  nor  meaning.  In- 
stead of  taking  one  onto  the  heights  it  drags  him  to  the  mud  flats. 
It  has  no  rhyme,  or  at  most  but  little;  and  only  an  apology  for 
rhythm.  It  seeks  its  themes  in  the  most  trivial  things,  and  in  very 
prose,  suggests  particulars  that  seem  (to  the  old  fogies)  to  be  com- 
mon and  sometimes  unclean.  We  would  rather  not  think  of  them. 
They  seem  at  first  sight  anyway,  to  be  better  forgotten  than  cherished 
in  heart  and  mind. 

Here  for  instance  are  a  few  lines  from  one  of  the  modem  poets 
They  describe  "An  Old  Man's  Winter  Night."* 

All  out  of  doors,  looked  darkly  in  at  him 

Through  the  thin  frost ;  almost  in  separate  stars 

That  gather  on  the  pane  in  empty  rooms. 

What  kept  his  eyes  from  giving  back  the  gaze 

Was  the  lamp,  tilted  near  them  in  his  hahd. 

What  kept  him  from  remembering  what  it  was 

That  brought  him  to  that  creaking  room  was  age. 

He  stood  with  barrels  round  him — at  a  loss. 

And  having  scared  the  cellar  under  him 

In  clomping  there,  he  scared  it  once  again. 

In  clomping  oft';  and  scared  the  outer  night 

Which  has  its  sounds,  familiar  like  the  roar 

Of  trees  and  crack  of  branches,  common  things,  ' 

But  nothing  so  like  beating  on  a  box. 

We  might  quote  also  another  poem  called  "Slip  Shoe  liovey'*  by 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  which  describes  (be  it  said  this  time  with  at  least 
the  grace  of  rhyme)  a  kitchen-maid  who  is  "the  cook's  understudy" 
"a  gentle  idiot  body."     Here  is  one  stanza  of  this  poem : 

"You  are  hurrying  and  scurrying 
From  the  sink  to  the  oven. 


♦  By  Eobert  Frost. 
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So  forgetful  and  so  sloven. 
You  are  bustling  and  hustling 
From  the  pantry  to  the  door 
With  your  shoe  strings  on  the  floor 
And  your  apron  strings  a-draggin' 
And  your  spattered  skirt  a-saggin'. 

Imagine  the  youth  of  tomorrow  substituting  this  for  some  of  the 
classics  upon  which  we  were  brought  up, — ^the  Iliad  for  instance,  or 
Hamlet  or  The  Princess  or  Browning's  Poems ! 

Well,  we  suppose  the  defence  will  say  that  whatever  is,  is  good 
and  a  proper  subject  of  contemplation  and  study.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  the  age  to  analyze  and  particularize.  It  is  a  part  of  the  creed 
of  today  that  the  tiniest  particle  of  God's  world  is  a  miracle  and 
as  necessary  to  the  whole  and  as  subject  to  God's  laws  as  the  widest 
sea  or  the  highest  mountain.  The  writer  who  can  see  what  is  really 
in  the  common  things  and  who  can  make  others  see  as  he  sees  probably 
deserves  the  name  of  poet, — maker.  But  it  takes  time  and  effort 
to  get  the  vision  adjusted  to  the  new  style  of  verse.  Will  some  of 
our  literature  teach.ers  give  us  their  impressions  and  help  us  in  our 
strivings  to  accommodate  our  failing  eyesight  to  the  new  revelations 
of  truth  and  beauty  ? 


The  constructive  instinct  is  so  fundamentally  a  part  of  every  indi- 
vidual that  it  has  recently  led  among  men  of  science  to  a  production 
of  data  greater  than  we  are  at  present  able  to  codify,  interpret  and 
disseminate.  Education  is  conservative;  we  cannot  expect  imme- 
diately the  needed  shifting  of  the  emphasis  now  laid  upon  research 
work  to  the  equally  important  work  of  diffusing  this  knowledge. 
Scientists  will  continue  to  make  a  fetish  of  original  investigation 
for  some  time  to  come.  Yet  we  must  pause  a  moment  when  we  con- 
sider that  there  are  vast  masses  of  information  which  never  reach 
the  reading  public. 

Two  of  the  principal  sources  of  such  knowledge  are  the  theses 
of  the  graduate  students  in  our  universities,  and  the  numerous 
scientific  journals  in  America.  These  latter  are  constantly  publish- 
ing articles  which  would  inform  the  man  on  the  street  and  the 
woman  in  the  home,  if  they  were  but  shorn  of  superfluous  statis- 
tics, clothed  in  popular  language  and  interpreted  to  the  adult  who 
has  NOT  had  a  college  education.  For  example,  there  is  at  least 
one  article,  I  am  sure,  in  every  issue  of  'Tedagogical  Seminary,'' 
(and  certainly  two  in  each  issue  of  "Education")  full  of  facts  and 
food  for  thought,  which  would  throw  light  on  many  problems  of 
everyday  life,  and  which  set  forth  vitally  interesting  facts.  Gov- 
ernment and  Commission  Eeports  are  a  third  source  of  information 
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which  rarely  reaches  the  average  reader.  These  bulletins  are  highly 
accurate  and  they  would,  indubitably,  correct  innumerable  erroneous 
opinions,  and  such  is  one  of  the  functions  of  education. 

Many  valuable  investigations  never  get  beyond  the  university  or 
government  storeroom  for  the  lack  of  definite  attempts  to  popularize 
scientific  research  and  thus  to  make  its  potential  power  kinetic  energy. 
Were  there  some  such  agency — and  University  Extension  Work  is  in 
a  small  way  attempting  to  supply  this  need — many  a  research  stu- 
dent would  be  not  only  stimulated  in  his  arduous  work  but  also 
saved  the  distressing  experience  of  spending  several  years  of  his 
life  developing  a  certain  problem  only  to  discover  at  the  last  moment 
that  some  scholar  in  another  institution  has  exhausted  the  same  field. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  l:he  formation  of  a  bureau  which  would 
undertake  three  tasks,  viz., 

1.  The  collection  of  duplicates  of  every  thesis  and  bulletin  deal- 
ing with  educational,  psychological,  physiological,  biological  and  simi- 
lar topics  by  reputable  scholars  and  students. 

2.  The  publication  of  abstracts  of  these,  and  of  cross-indexes. 

3.  Above  all,  the  establishment  of  a  corps  of  public  lecturers  to 
disseminate  these  facts  in  popular  form  at  lectures  and  addresses 
before  clubs,  schools,  churches,  institutes,  conventions,  and  the  like, 
somewhat  after  the  Chautauqua  plan. 

In  a  word,  we  have  now  much  emphasis  on  original  research  but 
no  disseminating  agency  to  put  these  facts  into  circulation.  To  co- 
ordinate American  research  and  to  diffuse  valuable  knowledge  there 
is  needed  a  bureau  to  perform  the  three  functions  mentioned  above, 
thus  both  organizing  our  bulky  production  of  scientific  data  and 
serving  as  intermediary  between  the  research  scholar  and  the  read- 
ing public.  Might  not  all  this  be  realized  by  extending  the  work 
of  the  IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  and  then,  thru  its  Specialist  in 
Higher  Education,  co-operating  with  every  American  institution  along 
these  three  lines?  Or  can  we  not  hope  for  other  suggestions,  practi- 
cable and  constructive,  from  men  engaged  in  the  various  fields  con- 
cerned ? 

Contributed  hy  John  L.  Peckham,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 


The  home  and  the  schoolroom  furnish  an  unsurpassed  "university^* 
for  the  education  of  "grown,  ups"  as  well  as  for  children.  The  en- 
tire unfolding  process  in  its  infinite  variations  is  to  be  seen  and 
studied  in  the  home  from  childhood  to  old  age,  from  birth  to  death.  It 
needs  but  the  observant  ear  and  eye  and  the  thinking  mind  and  one 
can  find  in  the  experiences  of  the  home  and  the  school  tvpes  of  what 
is,  and  examples  of  what  is  going  on  in  all  the  world.  Here  are 
two  or  three  concrete  examples,  observed  recently  by  the  Editor 
and  pondered  over  for  their  educational  significance. 
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Christmas  brought  to  an  eight  year  old  lad  his  first  real  mechanical 
toy, — an  "Erector  Set/'  A  small  motor  accompanied  it  and  a  pair 
of  batteries.  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  Ah,  how  that  question  recurs 
through  life  in  relation  to  all  our  responsibilities !  What  will  a 
man  do  with  his  new  business  or  profession,  with  his  car,  with  his 
house,  with  his  child,  with  his  church?  They  all  come  to  him  as 
new  experiences,  fresh  opportunities !     What  will  he  do  with  them  ? 

The  lad  in  question  began  by  exhausting  his  batteries  in  a  few 
hours,  just  for  the  fun  of  "seeing  the  wheels  go  round."  Then  his 
motor  was  useless,  and  the  paternal  pocketbook  was  appealed  to,  to 
secure  a  more  lasting  source  of  power.  A  transformer  was  obtained 
so  as  to  make  available  the  house  current.  This  was  great.  One 
hundred  and  ten  volts  were  now  within  reach.  What  will  he  do 
with  them  ?  Ah,  the  old  question !  This  lad  used  them  to  make  the 
wheels  go  round  still  faster  and  longer.  But  alas,  he  had  not  yet 
enthroned  reason  and  moderation.  The  new  force  he  was  manipu- 
lating got  the  better  of  him  and  burned  out  the  interior  mechanism 
of  his  motor  and  brought  everything  to  an  apparently  ruinous  stand- 
still. It  was  a  trying  time  for  the  lad,  his  father,  and  the  pocket- 
book,  as  well  as  the  motor.  What  should  be  done?  Should  they  all 
give  it  up  ?  Call  it  a  failure  ?  Conclude  the  lad  was  too  young  and 
not  cut  out  for  a  mechanic?  What  will  the  family  do  with  it, — 
this  experience,  this  adventure  with  a  new  force  that  is  at  once  so 
serviceable  and  so  destructive?  It  was  decided  to  make  another  ef- 
fort,— and  investment.  This  time  the  laddie  "went  slow"  and 
studied.  He  learned  the  nature  of  the  electric  current.  He  found 
out  how  to  handle  it.  He  discovered  the  necessary  limitations,  and 
now,  for  a  lad  of  his  years,  he  has  a  good  control  of  a  new  instrument 
of  service  and  amusement.  Who  knows  but  what  he  has  found  a 
vocation  ? 

Another  incident :  A  boy  built  a  snow  fort  in  the  front  yard.  He 
lived  "on  the  hill."  Three  boys  from  "the  hollow"  itched  to  smash 
the  fortification.  Why  ?  Who  knows  ?  Why  does  the  laboring  man, 
so-called,  hate  the  capitalist  ?  These  boys  form  *  a  plot.  As  soon 
as  the  builder  of  the  fort  has  left  home  for  school  they  (the  truants!) 
appear,  stealthily  approaching  behind  the  street  fences  and  shielded 
by  an  umbrella.  The  knight  of  the  fort  has  scented  the  plot  and 
left  his  mother  on  guard  in  the  front  of  the  house.  The  conspira- 
tors prepare  a  large  stock  of  snow-ball  ammunition  behind  their 
sheltering  umbrella.  They  draw  near.  The  maternal  relative,  at  the 
critical  moment  appears  at  the  front-door.  Quietly  but  firmly  she 
forbids  the  assault.  Shamefacedly  the  storming  party  retire  behind 
a  tree  for  consultation.  After  a  time  one  of  them  comes  out  into  sight 
and  asks,  "cant  we  just  fire  one  snowhall  apiece  at  it  ?"  "ISTo,  not  one ! 
If  you  do  you  will  be  reported  to  the  master,"  is  the  firm  reply,  kindly 
spoken.  Slowly  the  conspirators  withdraw.  They  are  evidently  sorely 
chagrined.     They  are  just  aching  to  smash  that  fort. 
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We  will  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  think  out  the  educational  bear- 
ings of  this  incident.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  they  lead  far  into 
the  field  of  morals,  sociology  and  economics,  and  suggest  questions  that 
are  worth  thinking  about.  But  it  would  be  too  bad  to  spoil  a  good  inci- 
dent by  "preaching^'  home  its  moral,  so  we  forbear  comment. 


One  of  the  marvels  of  modern  times  is  the  transformation  wrought 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  by  the  American  Farmer  and  the  Ameri- 
can School  in  the  conditions  of  a  given  locality  in  our  great  West. 
Here  is  an  incident  related  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Blanchard,  Statistician,  and 
published  in  the  "Reclamation  Record'^  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

"I  quizzed  a  newcomer  from  Illinois  as  to  why  he  left  the  Middle 
West  for  Idaho.  He  said  there  were  two  things  which  induced  him 
to  come — cheaper  land  and  better  schools.  'Why,'  said  he,  'do  you 
know  that  my  boy  and  girl  go  to  the  finest  graded  school  in  the 
United  States?  There  isn't  a  better  school  in  the  world  attended  by 
country  children  than  the  consolidated  school  of  Burley.'  Pretty 
strong  statement,  wasn't  it?  It  made  me  want  to  look  into  it,  and 
I  did.  Putting  myself  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Roe,  superintendent 
of  instruction,  I  discovered  that  Burley  and  the  country  districts  by 
combining  forces  and  capital  have  produced  about  the  last  word  in 
the  consolidated  school.  The  movie  man,  with  camera  ready,  under- 
took to  film  the  school  at  close  of  day,  but  1,100  children  homeward 
bound  are  not  to  be  controlled.  Five  hundred  of  them  were  rush- 
ing pell-mell  for  the  long  line  of  school  wagons  ready  to  start  for 
the  country  districts.  Think  what  a  picture  this  was  to  one  who  10 
short  years  ago  saw  the  country  a  desert." 


One  of  the  most  generous  bequests  ever  made  to  a  municipal  uni- 
versity is  the  gift  of  Francis  H.  Baldwin  to  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Mr.  Baldwin,  a  merchant  of  Cincinnati,  left  the  major 
part  of  his  estate  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati  for  the  unspecified  uses 
of  its  university.  The  bequest  is  approprimately  $675,000.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  bequest  be  converted  into  an  en- 
dowment fund,  the  proceeds  to  be  offered  each  year  to  the  point  of 
greatest  need.  It  is  likely  that  the  next  new  building,  possibly  an 
assembly  hall,  will  bear  the  name  of  the  donor. 


Educators  and  religious  leaders  will  get  together  to  consider  the 
religious  significance  of  the  present  world  struggle  in  the  convention 
of  the  Religious  Education  Association  which  meets  at  Boston,  Feb- 
ruary 27th  ^to  March  1st,  1917. 
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The  Fourteenth  General  Convention  of  the  Eeligious  Education 
Association  takes  up  the  theme  ^'Eeligious  Education  and  the  Coming 
Social  Order.-'^  The  program  is  planned  to  face  the  question :  How 
should  youth  be  trained  and  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  and  demands 
of  the  great  changes  that  are  sure  to  follow  the  world  war?  It  is 
therefore  a  convention  on  "preparedness,"  but  not  on  preparedness 
by  armament  but  by  education.  The  association  is  an  international 
organization;  it  has  members  in  all  the  warring  countries  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  attendance  will  represent  many  nations  and  lands. 

For  its  real  educational  and  human  interest  we  quote  the  following 
excerpts  from  a  Bulletin  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Education. 

It  is  with  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  defining  the  ideals  held  by 
those  teaching  home  economics  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
recently  caused  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  teachers  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  smaller  cities  and  villages  asking  the  reason  for  the  giving 
of  lessons  in  home  economics  in  their  communities.  A  few  of  the 
thoughtful  answers  that  have  been  received  are  quoted  below  in  the 
hope  that  all  the  teachers  of  home  economics  may  be  influenced  to 
make  their  ideal  the  expression  of  the  highest  service  they  can  render. 

Concisely  stated  the  purposes  in  home  economics  teaching  are  ex- 
pressed as  follows: 

Idaho — "We  endeavor  to  develop  interest  in  the  activities  of  the 
home  and  to  make  our  girls  more  efficient  in  the  duties  of  the 
housekee]3cr  and  better  able  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life." 

Indiana — "Our  purpose  in  teaching  the  household  arts  is  to  give 
our  girls  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  they  now  have  in  the 
home  and  will  have  in  the  future,  also  of  their  responsibility  to  their 
community." 

Missouri — "I  consider  the  purpose  of  teaching  home  economics  in 
the  high  school  to  be  that  of  placing  the  girls  who  study  it  in  a. 
position  to  properly  adjust  themselves  to  their  environment,  by 
having  as  a  sound  foundation  the  principles  which  underlie  the  build- 
ing of  the  home  to-day." 

Massachusetts — "I  believe  that  every  girl  should  be  able  to  plan, 
cook,  and  serve  a  simple  meal ;  to  make,  alter,  and  repair  simple 
dresses;  to  buy  all  household  supplies  with  judgment;  and  to  carry 
on  with  intelligence  the  ordinary  household  processes.  I  think,  too, 
that  high  school  work  should  be  inspirational  and  that  as  potential 
home  makers  the  girls  should  acquire  ideals  along  with  a  knowledge 
of  principles  which  should  fit  them  to  take  their  part  in  community 
and  national  'housekeeping'." 

Texas — "We  teach  home  economics  to  our  girls  in  order  to  raise 
their  estimate  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  home  duties;  to  arouse 
a  scientific  interest  in  the  subject;  and  to  establish  closer  relations 
between  school  and  home." 


Foreign   Notes 

England. — One  of  the  most  important  of  the  education  committees 
working  on  plans  for  reconstruction  in  England  was  appointed  to 
review  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  The  province  of  the  com- 
mittee is  very  broad.  They  are  charged  to  have  regard  to  "the  re- 
quirements of  a  liberal  education,  including  an  appreciation  of  the 
history,  literature,  and  civilization  of  other  countries,  and  to  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  public  service."  They  must,  therefore, 
comprise  in  their  inquiry  the  work  of  schools,  of  universities  and  of 
specialized  institutions,  and  they  will  of  necessity  depend  upon  simi- 
lar investigations  that  have  been  ordered  by  the  different  classes  of 
schools  and  the  associations  particularly  interested  in  this  subject. 
Among  these  auxiliary  bodies  is  the  subcommittee  appointed  by  the 
Modern  Language  Association  "to  investigate  the  facts  and  report 
on  the  question  of  university  appointments  in  modern  languages." 
The  original  reference  was  subsequently  expanded  as  follows:  "To 
consider  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relation  between 
schools  and  universities."  This  committee  has  already  rendered  a 
report  which  is  comprehensive  and  precise  and  full  of  instruction 
for  teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  United  States  to  whom  the 
problem  of  modern  language  teaching  has  become  one  of  supreme 
consequence.  This  report  together  with  an  illuminating  discussion  of 
the  scope  of  the  government  committee  is  comprised  in  the  supplement 
to  the  London  Journal  of  Education  for  December. 

The  findings  of  the  committee  on  university  appointments  cen- 
tered in  the  choice  and  preparation  of  future  teachers  of  modem 
languages.  This  subject  is  considered  in  a  third  article  in  the  sup- 
plement referred  to  by  Cloudesley  Brereton,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  an  authority  on  the  subject,  of  high  repute  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  enormous  impulse  has  been  given 
to  the  study  of  continental  languages  in  Great  Britain,  and  that 
while  the  importance  of  French  has  been  increased  by  the  experi- 
ences of  the  v/ar,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Russian  now  dispute  second 
place  with  German. 

The  position  of  president  of  the  board  of  education  in  the  reor- 
ganized orovernment  under  Lloyd  George  has  fallen  to  Dr.  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University.  This  appointment 
is  characterized  by  the  London  Times  as  "a  momentous  departure 
from  all  political  precedents."  His  selection  is  taken  as  a  sign  that 
the  Prime  Minister  is  in  earnest  about  pushing  the  measures  for 
educational  reconstruction  that  were  started  under  Premier  Asquith. 
Dr.  Fisher  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
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guages  committee  and  also  of  the  committee  on  the  civil  service^ 
duties  which  he  will  probably  have  to  surrender  for  the  larger  re- 
sponsibilities now  thrust  upon  him. 


France. — Education  of  Adults. — The  system  of  classes  for  the 
continued  education  of  youths  and  adults  started  by  Jean  Mace  in 
1894  has  continued  without  interruption  to  the  present  time.  The 
State  contributes  an  annual  appropriation  to  this  work  which,  be- 
ginning with  20,000  francs  ($4,000)  in  1894-95,  reached  in  1914, 
900,000  francs  ($180,000).  The  municipalities  bear  the  greater  part 
of  the  expense,  appropriations  from  this  source  in  1914  amounting 
to  $360,000.  The  instruction  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  regular  teach- 
ers of  primary  schools  assisted  by  professors  of  secondary  education. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  lecture  or  course  of  lectures,  but  ample  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  question  and  explanation  so  that  the  lectures 
often  assume  the  character  of  class  instruction.  The  total  number 
of  lectures  in  1914  was  54,351  employing  the  services  of  60,000 
teachers,  many  of  whom  were  assisting  with  the  stereopticon.  The 
lectures  are  intended  either  for  young  men  or  young  women,  or  for 
both  sexes  according  to  conditions. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  war,  the  attendance  upon  the  continua- 
tion classes,  as  they  may  be  called,  declined  in  1916  to  30,000,  over 
half  the  attendance  in  1913-14.  In  part  this  was  due  to  the  loss 
of  ten  departments  which  were  either  occupied  for  the  time  by  the 
enemy  or  were  the  scene  of  warfare.  At  the  same  time  the  response  of 
25,000  male  teachers  to  the  call  of  the  army  deprived  these  evening 
classes  of  many  devoted  workers.  So  far  as  possible  the  losses  were 
made  good  by  women  teachers.  This  change  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  lectures  attended  by  both  sexes,  and  it  was  noticeable  that 
the  young  men  showed  great  respect  for  the  women  teachers  while 
the  presence  of  both  sexes  in  no  way  diminished  the  interest  in  the 
instruction.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  coeducation  has  received  a 
new  impulse  from  the  necessities  of  the  war.  Necessarily  the  audi- 
ences were  limited  almost  entirely  to  youths  excepting  in  the  larger 
towns  where  women  and  refugees  eagerly  sought  to  extend  their 
limited  education.  The  programs  were  adjusted  to  conditions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war.  For  young  men  they  consisted  in  the  review  of 
matters  learned  in  the  primary  school  to  which  were  added  practical 
lessons,  commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural  in  their  character,  and 
illustrative  lectures  on  geography,  particularly  that  of  the  countries 
of  the  allies.  The  courses  of  instruction  special  to  young  women, 
related  chiefly  to  domestic  subjects,  management  of  the  home,  ex- 
penditure of  money,  etc.  In  many  towns  of  France  this  work  assumed 
the  character  of  re-education  for  disabled  soldiers.     In  such  cases  the 
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instruction  assumed  an  individual  character  and  in  several  cases 
amounted  to  a  veritable  apprenticeship.  In  particular  is  noted  the 
case  of  soldiers  whose  right  arms  had  been  permanently  disabled, 
but  who  were  tauglit  to  write  and  draw  with  the  left  hand. 

International  Exchanges. — One  of  the  most  interesting  educa- 
tional events  in  1916  was  the  visit  of  representatives  of  the  French 
universities  to  the  universities  of  England  in  response  to  a  special 
invitation  from  the  latter.  When  the  invitation  was  received  the 
question  naturally  arose,  why  choose  a  time  for  such  a  visit  wjien 
the  universities  are  stripped  of  their  students  and  their  entire  work 
disarranged  as  a  consequence  of  v/ar.  The  answer  to  this  natural 
inquiry  is  found  in  a  report  of  the  visit  published  in  the  latest 
number  of  the  Kevue  Internationale.  The  itinerary  of  the  French 
visitors  included  the  principal  university  centers  of  Great  Britain. 
Everywhere  the  same  conditions  were  encountered:  The  university 
youth  of  Great  Britain  are  all  with  the  army,  nevertheless  intense 
interest  was  excited  by  the  researches  and  experiments  conducted  in 
the  university  laboratories  in  the  interests  of  war.  The  higher  in- 
stitutions have  been  converted  into  laboratories  of  the  mechanical 
sciences  and  chemistry,  and  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  instru- 
ments of  precision  and  implements  of  warfare.  The  impression  made 
by  this  display  strengthened  the  ties  between  the  two  countries  now 
united  in  a  common  purpose. 

The  intellectual  relations  between  France  and  Spain  were  com- 
memorated by  a  visit  of  representatives  of  the  Spanish  academies 
to  the  Sorbonne  in  October.  Among  notable  addresses  made  on  this 
occasion  was  that  by  Dr.  Altamira  on  the  philosophy  of  history.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  philosopher  and  statesman  one  effect  of  the 
European  war  will  be  the  foruia+ion  of  a  new  moral  concept  in  regard 
to  the  true  mission  of  nations  in  the  progress  of  humanity. 


A.  T.  S. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  SHORT  STORY  A  PRACTICAL  :MANUAL. 
By  Harry  T.  Baker,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  English  in  the  University  of 
Illinois ;  formerly  Special  Reader  of  fiction  manuscripts,  International 
Magazine  Company,  Publishers  of  "Good  Housekeeping,"  "Harper's 
Bazar,"  etc.     271  pages.     D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 

Along  with  the  growing  popularity  of  the  study  of  the  short-story 
in  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  has  come  a  tendency  to  pay  more 
and  more  attention  to  the  practice  and  less  and  less  to  the  historical 
theory  of  writing  the  plot-bound  brief  tale.  Under  such  circumstances 
Mr.  Baker's  volume  concerning  the  contemporary  short-story  should  find  a 
readj^  welcome  among  educators,  for  it  presents  in  cultured  style  an  or- 
ganized body-  of  practical  instruction  in  how  to  write  short-stories  that 
will  sell.  The  author  emphasizes  present  conditions  in  the  fiction-market 
and  gives  much  of  his  advice  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  editor.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  does  not  neglect  the  disciplinary  and  cultural  aspects 
of  short-story  writing,  for  he  is  evidently  a  teacher  and  a  scholar  as 
well  as  a  good  judge  of  short-stories.  At  the  close  of  each  chapter 
stands  a  group  of  exercises  intended  to  afford  the  student  opportu*- 
nity  for  application  of  the  principles  which  he  has  just  been  learning, 
while  in  the  Appendix  the  instructor  will  find  an  admirable  list  of 
titles  of  "Reprpsentative  Short  Stories"  and  a  richly  suggestive  group 
of  test  questions  by  which  a  story  may  be  judged.  The  chapters  en- 
titled "Common  Faults",  "Structure",  and  "Character  vs.  Plot"  seem 
particularly  well  adapted  for  class-room  analysis.  The  chief  fault  of 
the  book,  if  readableness  is  ever  a  fault  is  that,  it  is  written  in  such 
an  easily  flowing  style  and  abounds  so  profusely  in  contemporary  and 
classical  literary  allusions  that  the  ordinary  student  will  be  likely 
to  glide  easily  over  important  points  and  forget  them.  To  avoid  this 
danger,  the  table  of  contents,  which  is  merely  a  list  of  the  cjiapter- 
headings,  should  be  supplemented  for  pedagogical  purposes  by  a  more 
detailed  outline.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  new  book  is  a  decided 
improvement  over  most  of  its  predecessors  in  the  field  because  of 
the  fluent  completeness  of  its  treatment  of  the  most  modern  phase  of 
its  subject.  Everybody  who  has  ever  tried  to  -write  a  short-story  (and 
what  school  teacher  has  not?)  will  be  interested  and  instructed  by  Mr. 
Baker's  chapters,  the  last  two  in  the  book,  on  "How  Magazines  Differ" 
and  "A  Magazine  office  from  the  inside."  R.  C.  W. 

GEOLOGY  PHYSICAL  AND  HISTORICAL.  By  Herdman  Fitzgerald 
Cleland,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Mass.     Price  $3.50.     American  Book  Company. 

This  is  a  large  and  comprehensive  manual  (718  pages)   from  which 
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all  minor  details  have  been  omitted,  all  fundamental  principles  being 
included.  The  human  relation  has  been  recognized  and  the  history  of 
life  upon  the  earth  is  broadly  outlined  in  accordance  with  the  evolu- 
tionists viewpoint. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  on  astronomic  or  cosmic  Geology, 
Part  I  deals  with  Physical  Geology  and  studies  such  subjects  as  Weather- 
ing, work  of  the  wind,  of  ground  water,  stream  erosion,  glaciers,  the 
ocean  and  its  Avork,  structural  features  of  the  earth,  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes,  metamorphism,  mountains  and  plateaus,  historical  geology, 
the  various  geological  periods  and  their  characteristics  with  a  full 
account  of  the  appearance  and  development  of  life  upon  the  earth. 
The  book  is  admirably  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  carefully 
drawn  and  well  printed  cuts.  Altogether,  this  makes  a  complete  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory  college  text-book  of  a  fascinating  branch  of 
human  knowledge. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By  William  D.  Lewis, 
A.  M.,  and  James  Fleming  Hosic,  Ph.  M.  American  Book  Company. 
Price  $1.00. 

This  is  an  excellent  "working  manual,"  dealing  largely  with  situa- 
tions which  actually  arise  in  the  average  man's  daily  experience.  The 
authors  frankly  state  that  it  is  "the  outgrowth  of  the  new  movement 
to  distinguish  between  English  for  work  and  English  for  leisure."  So 
we  find  many  helpful  suggestions  as  we  turn  the  pages,  on  how  to 
write  and  speak  English,  grouping  ideas,  helping  the  eyes,  building  a 
vocabulary,  telling  a  story,  making  i)eople  understand  and  believe  us, 
visiting  by  mail,  doing  business  by  mail,  keeping  up  with  the  world. 
It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  join  a  class  that  is  working  with  this  book. 

SELECT  PROSE  OF  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. .  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Jacob  Zeitlin,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

This  volume  is  based  upon  a  survey  of  the  entire  literary  output 
of  this  very  fecund  writer,  of  whose  total  output  in  prose  and  verse 
it  has  been  said  that  not  far  from  two  hundred  octavo  volumes  would 
be  needed  if  it  were  to  be  put  in  book  form.  The  editor  of  this  ex- 
cellent college  edition  of  Southey  has  made  the  interest  and  permanent 
value  of  the  selected  material,  the  paramount  consideration.  The  vol- 
ume presents  what  is  probably  the  most  nearly  complete  and  repre- 
sentative school  and  college  edition  of   Southey  upon  the  market. 

HANDBOOK  OF  ATHLETIC  GAMES  FOR  PLAYERS,  INSTRUCTORS 
AND  SPECTATORS.  Comprising  Fifteen  Major  Ball  Games,  Track  and 
Field  Athletics  and  Rowing  Races.  By  Jessie  H.  Bancroft  and  William 
Dean  Pulvermacher,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.50. 

Quite  in  line  with  the  modern  recognition  of  the  play  instinct  and 
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the  provision  for  its  guidance  to  right  and  wholesome  ends  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  this  volume  presents  in  attractive  description  and  illustra- 
tion the  principal  athletic  games  that  are  or  may  be  practiced  in  school 
playgrounds  or  halls.  The  volume  is  suitable  for  the  players,  specta- 
tors, coaches  and  instructors.  It  will  show  the  Principal  or  teacher 
who  wants  to  lead  his  pupils  in  tlie  playground  as  well  as  in  the  class- 
room, how  to  go  about  it.  Tt  will  be  welcomed  by  many  for  its  prac- 
tical guidance  and  inspiration. 

THE  TEACHmG  OF  ARITHMETIC.  A  Manual  for  Teachers.  By 
Paul  Klapper,  Ph.  D.     D.  Appleton  &  Company.     Price  $1.45. 

Dr.  Klapper  is  Associate  Professor  of  Education  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  is  the  author  of  several  valuable  text-books 
based  on  fundamental  principles  of  education  as  applicable  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  We  can  most  heartily  recommend  the  present  volume 
to  every  teacher  of  arithmetic  and  to  every  practical  bookkeeper  and 
accoimtant  because  of  its  clear  exposition  of  the  mental  processes  in- 
volved in  figure  work  and  the  valuable  "short-cut"  suggestions  that  will 
prove  great  time  savers  and  efficiency  promoters.  F.  H.  P. 

A  VOCATIONAL  READER.  By  Park  Pressey,  with  an  Introduction 
by  J.  Adam  PufPer.     Rand  McNally  &  Company.     Price  $.75. 

This  book  has  rightly  been  called  a  pioneer  in  a  new  field.  It  pre- 
sents a  realistic  view  of  many  different  vocations,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  exactly  the  one  for  which  any  boy  or  girl  in  the  classes  which  will 
use  the  book  for  their  reading  lessons  in  the  grades,  is  best  fitted.  The 
chapters  are  fresh,  concise  presentations  of  essential  features  of  these 
different  vocations.  The  book  represents  a  happy  thought  well  carried 
out.  It  is  sure  to  interest  real  boys  and  girls  because  it  deals  with 
real  estperiences  in  real  life.  .  F.  H.  P. 

SIMPLE  ART  APPLIED  TO  HANDWORK.  By  H.  A.  Rankin,  Art 
Master,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medallist;  and  F.  H.  Brown,  A.  R.  C.  A.,  Art 
Master,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medallist.  Volume  II.  E.  P.  Dutton  Com- 
pany.    Price  $1.50  net. 

In  the  preface  of  this  richly  illustrated  volume  the  authors  say  that 
"in  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  ordinarj'-  elementary  school 
pupil,  the  applied  arts  appear  *  *  to  be  decidedly  more  desirable  than 
the  fine  arts,  as  more  directly  affecting  the  actual  subsequent  life  of 
the  pupil."  But  in  the  view  of  these  authors  "the  necessary  deftness, 
skill,  adaptability  and  foresight  which  the  common  applied  arts  require 
and  engender  are  surelj'-  infinitely  to  be  performed  for  our  pupils, 
touching  as  they  do  the  real  and  the  concrete,  and  presenting  in  an 
attractive  form  replicas  of  the  actual  problems  of  life."  These  quota- 
tions indicate  the  character  of  this  book.  The  authors  have  well  realized 
their  own  ideas  and  ideals. 
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FOOD  STUDY.  A  textbook  in  Home  Economics  for  High  Schools. 
By  Mabel  Thatcher  Wellman,  Associate  Professor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  in  Indiana  University.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company.     Price  $1.00  net. 

The  book  named  above,  published  in  January,  brings  the  latest 
word  on  this  very  popular  and  practical  subject  of  Home  Economics. 
The  author  was  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Alice  Peloubet  Norton,  whose  work 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  elsewhere  is  well  known.  The  dedi- 
cation is  to  her  as  one  "whose  teaching  has  been  the  source  of  in- 
spiration of  this  book."  The  author  has  wisely  chosen  to  present  the 
subject  largely  by  the  inductive  method.  She  aids  the  pupils  to  find 
the  facts  and  then  leads  them  through  these  to  formulate  the  prin- 
ciples in  cooking  which  are  worthy  of  consideration  and  of  wide  applica- 
tion. Throughout  the  volume  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  think  out  things 
for  herself  and  to  learn  from  experience.  Yet  enough  help  is  given  to 
arouse  curiosity  and  interest,  and  to  stimulate  further  research.  While 
the  book  is  not  at  all  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  teacher,  yet,  either 
in  the  school  or  in  the  home,  it  would  prove  a  suggestive  and  helpful  guide 
to  any  intelligent  pupil  or  housewife  who  wished  to  become  a  better 
and  more  skilled  housekeeper. 

The  adaptation  of  the  topics  in  this  book  to  the  school  courses 
in  the  subject  is  seen  in  their  order  of  arrangement.  Jelly-making, 
pickling,  preserving,  etc.  are  placed  first  as  the  course  in  home  eco- 
nomics usually  begins  in  the  autumn  when  these  things  are  season- 
able. The  roasting  of  meats,  the  baking  of  bread,  etc.  are  brought  into 
the  winter  term  when  these  activities  involving  the  production  of  ex- 
cessive heat,  will  not  be  troublesome.  All  ordinary  housekeeping  duties 
in  connection  with  the  selection,  buying,  preparing,  cooking  and  serving 
of  food  are  covered  in  a  careful,  scientific  and  practical  manner.  In 
the  Appendix  there  are  tables  showing  Food  Eequirements  for  adults, 
average  height  and  weight  for  men,  for  women,  and  for  children  of 
different  ages,  the  iwel  value  of  different  foods,  etc. 

We  predict  that  this  will  become  the  leading  text  book  on  this 
subject  in  the  high  schools,  so  many  of  which  are  putting  in  courses 
in  Domestic  Science.  The  publishers,  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, have  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  book 
houses  in  this  particular  line,  having  already  more  than  a  score  of 
thoroughly  up-to-dat«  volumes  on  the  science  and  art  of  home-making. 

F.  H.  P. 

CHANDRA  IN  INDIA.  A  Geographical  Reader.  By  Etta  Blaisdell 
McDonald.     School  Edition.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Price  45  cents. 

.  A  charming  new  volume  in  a  very  attractive  and  useful  series  for 
supplementary  reading.  Child  life  and  many  other  phases  of  life  in 
India  are  portrayed  and  in  a  vocabulary  that  is  simple  yet  progressive, 
so  that  these  books  are  to  be  commended  from  the  standpoint  of  lan- 
guage as  well  as  geography  and  history. 
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SIXTH  READER.  By  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Boston,  and  Mary  J.  Brady,  Primary  Supervisor  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  with 
illustrations.     Charles  E.  Merrill  Company. 

The  aim  is  "to  provide  for  both  oral  and  silent  reading,  an  abun- 
dance of  matter  that  is  of  fine  literary  quality  and  at  the  same  time 
is  fresh  and  well  adapted  to  the  pupil's  powers  of  understanding-  and 
appreciation."     We  judg-e  that  the  book  well  fulfils   this  aim. 

WOOD,  WIRE  AND  CAl^DBOARD.  By  J.  G.  Adams  and  C.  A.  Elliott, 
with  a  Foreword  by  R.  Hudson,  M.  A.  E.  P.  Button  &  Company.  Price 
$1.00  net. 

This  volume  belongs  to  "Pitman's  Handwork  Series."  It  is  a  most 
interesting  and  useful  manual  that  will  aid  many  a  child  who  is  counted 
slow  and  stupid,  to  find  himself  and  get  started  upon  a  career.  It  pro- 
vides teachers  with  a  valuable  series  of  models  in  which  the  use  of 
combined  materials  is  introduced.  Besides  its  uses  as  a  textbook  in 
the  class  room,  it  is  a  book  that  might  well  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
boys  to  guide  them  at  that  impressionable  age  when  they  begin  to 
use  tools  and  manifest  the  constructive  instinct.  It  will  direct  their 
energies  toward  serviceable  ends. 

CHRISTIAN  CERTAINTIES  OF  BELIEF.  THE  CHRIST,  THE 
BIBLE,  SALVATION,  IMMORTALITY.  By  Julian  K.  Smyth.  The  New- 
Church  Press,  Inc. 

The  four  sub-titles  above  are  the  chapter  headings  of  the  four  essays 
which  make  up  thjs  book.  The  author  is  a  clear  thinker  and  forceful 
writer.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  be  bases 
his  arguments,  or  even  as  to  some  parts  of  the  main  conclusions.  But 
most  modern  Christians  accept  with  varying  shades  of  thought  and 
feeling,  the  author's  conclusion  that  the  Christ,  the  Bible,  Salvation 
and  Immortality  are  the  great  Christian  verities.  This  is  an  excellent 
book  to  vivify  and  strengthen  one's  personal  beliefs. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  WASHINGTON'S  HOME  AND  THE  NATION'S 
SHRINE.  By  Paul  Wilstach.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Illustrated.  Net 
$2.00.     De  Luxe  Edition  Net  $10. 

It  is  well  that  at  last  a  worthy  book  has  been  written  and  worthily 
published,  about  the  home  of  "The  Father  of  his  country."  George 
Washington  himself  said,  without  boastfulness  at  the  time  he  said  it, 
that  "No  estate  in  United  America  is  more  pleasantly  situated  than 
this."  It  has  remained  a  source  of  pride  to  Americans,  the  Mecca  of 
tourists,  the  shrine  of  the  hero-worshipper.  This  volume  is  fully  illus- 
trated. It  is  well  appointed  in  every  respect.  It  should  find  a  place 
in  every  well  appointed  library,  both  public  and  private. 
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WHY  WAK?  By  Frederick  C.  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Commissioner 
of  Immig-ration  at  the  Port  of  New  York.  Cloth,  360  pages.  Price  $1.50 
net.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y. 

This  is  another  of  the  remarkable  and  powerfully  suggestive  books 
written  since  the  War  of  1914  began.  There  is  abundance  of  history 
and  timely  information  in  it  about  such  subjects  as  "The  War  Lords," 
"Secret  Diplomacy,"  "Surplus  Wealth,"  "Financial  Imperialism,"  "The 
Flag  Follows  the  Investor,"  "The  Cause  of  Increasing  Armaments,"  "The 
Struggle  for  the  Mediterranean,"  "Gains  and  Losses  of  Imperialism," 
"The  Possibility  of  World  Peace,"  "Democracy  and  the  Koad  to  Peace," 
etc.  As  to  "Why  War",  Dr.  Howe's  fundamental  contentions  are  (1)  The 
doctrine  that  "the  flag  should  follow  the  investor."  (2)  Surplus  wealth 
leading  to  financial  imperialism  in  the  form  of  overseas  investments. 
(3)  War  traders  are  war  scare  makers,  (4)  Those  responsible  for  war 
are  not  made  to  bear  the  cost  of  war  (the  cost  of  war  is  borne  by  the 
poor  through  indirect  taxation  and  loans),  (5)  Wars  are  bom  of  privi- 
lege in  politics,  privilege  in  finance,  privilege  in  trade,  (6)  Wars  and 
preparation  for  wars  are  economic : — all  these  and  others  which  he  men- 
tions, are  the  reasons  for  war.  The  last  three  chapters,  "The  Issue  that 
Confronts  Us,"  "The  Possibility  of  World  Peace,"  and  "Democracy  and 
the  Eoad  to  Peace,"  are  ably  written  and  well  worth  reading,  though 
many  may  not  agree  with  the  author's  line  of  reasoning. — J.  M.  G. 

WOODWORK  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  A  text-book  for  high 
schools  and  colleges,  prevocational  and  elementary  industrial  schools. 
By  Ira  Samuel  Griffith,  Chairman  of  the  Manual  Arts  Department  the 
University  of  Missouri.    The  Manual  Arts  Press.    Price  $1.75. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  most  elaborate,  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory book  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  published.  It  contains  S70 
pages  and  580  special  illustrations.  Such  subjects  as  woods,  tools  and 
processes,  wood-working  machines,  wood  t\irning,  furniture  construction, 
pattern  making,  etc.  are  fully  set  forth.  Teachers  and  students  alike 
will  gain  information,  inspiration,  skill  and  satisfaction  by  the  use  of 
this  manual.  F.  H.  P. 

ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION.  An  Elementary  Course  for  Voca- 
tional Schools.  By  Walter  B.  Weber.  The  Manual  Arts  Press.  Price 
$1.25. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  satisfactory  drawings  showing  electrical 
construction.  This  manual  is  conveniently  arranged  upon  the  loose- 
leaf  plan  and  presents  ninety-three  problems  covering  such  subjects  as 
magnetism,  construction  and  action  of  batteries,  Ohm's  law,  wire  opera- 
tions, electric  bell  and  light-circuits,  motors  and  generators,  etc.  The 
collection  will  save  busy  teachers  much  time  and  makes  for  clearness  of 
comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  students.  R.  V. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  PEACTICE  OF  COOKERY.  A 
text-book  of  Domestic  Science  for  use  in  schools.  New  edition — Revised 
and  Enlarged.  By  Mary  E.  Williams,  and  Katharine  Rolston  Fisher. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.00. 

This  is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  book  that  in  its  first  edition 
has  achieved  a  distinct  success.  A  goodly  number  of  successful  teachers 
of  Household  Arts  have  contributed  information  and  suggestions.  The 
subject  matter  covers  a  course  of  four  terms  and  is  appropriate  to  girls 
of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  order  of  the  lessons  is 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  experience  and  is  natural  and  con- 
venient. There  are  suggestions  for  reading  and  home  work  and  for 
correlation  with  other  studies  such  as  history,  drawing  and  the  natural 
sciences.    A  very  clear,  comprehensive  and  practical  text-book.         E.  V. 

WORTH  WHILE  PEOPLE.  By  F.  J.  Gould.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Price  50  cents. 

A  valuable  supplementary  reader,  telling  tales  of  achievement  and 
daring  that  are  actually  recorded  on  the  pages  of  history,  "from 
Thermopylae  to  the  Panama  Canal."  F.  H.  P. 

Delayed  acknowledgments  of  books  sent  for  review  in  Education, 
but  for  which  we  have  been  unable  to  find  room. 

"LOCKHART'S  LIFE  OF  SCOTT."  Abridged  and  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  O.  Leon  Reid,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Louisville,  Kentucky.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $.25. 

THE  WALTER-BALLARD  FRENCH  SERIES.  "BEGINNER'S 
FRENCH."  By  Max  Walter,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  Musterschule  (Realgym- 
nasium),  Frankfurt  Am  Main  Visiting  Professor,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1911  and  Anna  Woods  Ballard,  M.  A.,  Diplomee  de 
L'Association  Phonetique  Internationale  Instructor  in  French  at  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Price  $1.00. 

"SCHOOL  COSTS  AND  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTING."  By  J.  Howard 
Hutchinson,  Ph.  D.  151  pages.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Price  $1.50. 

"THE  PURITANS  IN  POWER."  A  study  in  the  History  of  the 
English  Church  from  1640  to  1660.  By  G.  B.  Tatham,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity   College,   Cambridge.     Cambridge   University   Press.     Price   $2.50. 

"ALICE  OTTLEY."  First  Head-Mistress  of  the  Worcester  High 
School  for  Girls,  1883-1912.  Complied  by  Mary  E.  James,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Candida  Rectaque  with  portraits 
and  illustrations.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     Price  $4.00  Net. 
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ESSAYS  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  LOGIC.  By  John  Dewey.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.     Cloth  444  pages.     Price  $1.75. 

Examining  this  volume  one  will  readily  see  that  the  author  has  pro- 
duced a  book  of  peculiar  interest  and  significance  to  the  circle  of 
teachers  who  have  come  to  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  thinkers 
and  writers  in  the  country  on  philosophical  subjects.  The  introduc- 
tion differs  from  the  ordinary.  It  is  a  complete  essay  in  itself.  Kant 
Bays :  "Logic  may  be  considered  as  two-fold :  as  Logic  of  the  general 
(universal)  or  the  particular  use  of  understanding."  Aristotle,  the 
founder  of  the  science  gave  no  definition  of  Logic.  Professor  Dewey 
says:  "The  essential  business  of  logic  is  henceforth  to  discuss  the  re- 
lation of  thought  as  such  to  reality  as  such.  In  fine,  logic  is  supposed 
to  grow  out  of  the  epistemological  inquiry  and  to  lead  up  to  its  solution." 

In  chapter  III  we  find  the  following :  "There  is  always  as  antece- 
dent to  thought  an  experience  of  subject-matter  of  psychical  or  social 
world,  or  the  previously  organized  intellectual  world,  whose  parts  are 
actively  at  war  with  each  other — so  much  so  that  they  threaten  to  dis- 
rupt the  situation  which  accordingly  for  its  own  maintenance  requires 
deliberate  definition  on  re-relation  of  its  tensor ial  parts." 

"Data  and  Meanings"  is  not  a  long  thesis,  but  it  is  so  completely 
filled  with  logical  ideas,  that  the  reader  will  be  completely  absorbed 
in  the  subject  matter  all  through  the  chapter.  There  is  not  a  section 
in  this  volume  but  what  is  worthy  of  an  elaborate  discussion.  Chap- 
ter XII  is  a  partial  review  of  Mr.  James'  book,  "Pragmatism,  A  New 
Name  for  Some  Old  Ways  of  Thinking."  Every  student  of  Logic  or 
Psychology  should  avail  himself  of  the  chance  to  read  two  or  three 
books  in  one,  by  making  a  study  of  this  special  chapter.  When  we 
arrive  at  the  last  chapter  and  find  it  so  easily  read,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  the  Author  has  won  so  much  favor  among  the  educational  world. 

K.  E.  G. 

EVERY-DAY  WORDS  AND  THEIR  USES.  A  Guide  to  Correct  Dic- 
tion. By  Robert  Palfrey  Utter,  Ph.  D.  Harper  &  Brothers.  Price  $1.25 
net. 

Explains  the  meaning  and  proper  use  of  a  thousand  or  more  words 
and  expressions  that  are  frequently  misused.  A  useful,  handy  volume 
for  school  study  or  office  desk. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC.  By 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  daughter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Price  50  cents  net. 

This  is  the  life-story  of  an  immortal  hymn.  The  story  recalls  the 
stirring  days  of  the  anti-slavery  campaign  and  the  Civil  War  and  the 
publication  of  this  book  should  make  for  the  growth  of  a  real  sentiment 
of  patriotism. 
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EDUCATION  ACCOKDING  TO  SOME  MODERN  MASTERS.  By 
Charles  Franklin  Thwing.     The  Piatt  &  Peck  Co.     Price  $2.00  net. 

Dr.  Thwing  has  set  before  himself  in  this  volume  a  difficult  and 
a  delicate  task.  He  endeavors  to  interpret  the  educational  opinions  of 
Emerson,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Mill,  Matthew  Arnold,  Gladstone,  Nevsrman  and 
Goethe.  This  is  done  by  selecting  from  the  works  of  these  authors 
and  statesmen  certain  passages  containing  statements  concerning  edu- 
cation. The  passages  selected  are  for  the  most  part,  no  doubt,  wisely 
chosen.  They  seem  in  each  instance  to  set  forth  fairly  distinctly,  cer- 
tain educational  theories  and  opinions.  But  the  difficulty  lies  in  getting 
rid  of  the  impression  that  all  such  scrappy  presentations  of  another 
person's  thinking  might  be  overthrown  by  some  other  passages, 
written  under  other  circumstances  and  at  other  periods  of  the  writer's 
life.  Education  is  a  subject  that  is  ever  yet  so  imperfectly  established 
in  its  principles  that  a  live,  growing  thinker  would  hardly  dare  trust 
a  future  biographer  to  restate  for  another  generation  what  his  opin- 
ions were  in  the  present  generation.  The  book  is  readable  and  use- 
ful and  perhaps  will  find  its  greatest  value  in  the  stimulation  which 
it  will  give,  by  way  of  suggestion,  to  the  reader's  own  educational 
thinking.  F.  H.  P. 

PATRIOTS  IN  THE  MAKING,  WHAT  AMERICA  CAN  LEARN  FROM 
FRANCE  AND  GERMANY.  By  Jonathan  French  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  with  an 
introduction  by  the  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  former  Ambassador  to 
France.     D.  Appleton  and  Company.     Price  $1.50  net. 

Believers  in  the  national  preparedness  movement  will  welcome  this 
book;  and  extremists  for  peace  would  do  well  to  read  it.  It  shows 
how  both  Germany  and  France  have  learned  by  experience  the  neces- 
sity of  developing,  through  the  schools,  "an  intelligent,  critical  patri- 
otism," to  take  the  place  of  "a  blind  boastful  patriotism  founded  on 
ignorance  of  national  conditions."  It  is  shown  that  our  own  country 
would  do  well  to  learn  this  lesson. 

SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  CITY  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.  By 
George  D.  Strayer,  assisted  by  Frank  P.  Bachman,  Ell  wood  P.  Cubberley, 
William  T.  Bawden  and  Frank  J.  Kelly.  World  Book  Company.  Price 
$1.50  postpaid. 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.  A  Concrete 
Study  based  on  the  Salt  Lake  City  School  Survey.  By  Ellwood  P.  Cub- 
berley.    World  Book  Company. 

Two  volumes  in  the  well  known  School  Efficiency  Series,  edited  by 
Professor  Paul  Hames.  They  set  forth  the  results  of  expert  surveys 
and  will  prove  of  great  suggestiveness  and  value  to  those  who  have  to 
do  with  the  practical  administrative  affairs  of  our  public  schools. 
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POULTRY  KEEPING.  An  Elementary  treatise  dealing  with  the 
successful  management  of  poultry.  By  Harry  R.  Lewis,  B.  S.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.     Price  $2.00  net. 

Fully  illustrated  and  covering  the  whole  subject  in  a  scientific 
and  yet  entirely  practical  and  understandable  way  this  volume  leaves 
little  to  be  desired  either  by  the  individual  poultry  keeper  or  by  students 
in  argicultural  colleges  and  other  schools.  There  is  no  problem  in 
any  phase  of  practical  poultry  raising  that  is  not  thoroughly  and  clearly 
treated  in  this  book.  Its  expert  advice  will  be  particularly  valuable 
also  to  the  largest  poultryman.  All  in  all,  every  person  with  five  or 
five  thousand  chickens  should  own  and  read  this  work. 

THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  SOCIETY.  By  Carl  Kelsey,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Sociology-,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.     $2.00  net. 

This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  author's  work  with  his  classes  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  beginning 
his  course  in  Sociology  by  sketching  the  physical  background  of  life 
and  the  general  idea  of  evolution  as  related  to  man  and  society.  He 
has  found  his  pupils  universally  interested  in  this  method  and  in  the 
present  voluriie  extends  to  the  larger  general  public  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  same  viewpoint  of  this  important  subject.  The  book 
is  scholarly,  clear,  suggestive  and  convincing.  It  makes  an  ideal  text 
book  for  college  classes. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  OUTDOOR  MAGIC,  BOBBY  CTJLLEN  WITH  THE 
RECLAMATION  WORKERS.  By  Percy  Keese  Fitzhugh.  Illustrated. 
Harper  &  Brothers.     Price  $1.25  net. 

This  is  another  vocation-making  book, — an  entirely  modern  form 
of  story  book  or  supplementary  reader,  which  ever  way  you  would 
have  it.  It  is  a  book  to  delight  the  heart  of  Gifford  Pinchot  or  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  or  any  other  "boy"  of  eqijal  "pep," — along  the  line  of 
discovery,  development  of  natural  resources  and  dare-devil  adventure. 
There  are  few  boys    (or  men)    who  will  not  enjoy  it,  if  they  find   it. 

F.  H.  P. 

ANCIENT  CIVILIZATION.  A  textbook  for  Secondary  Schools.  By 
Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.20  net. 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  "those  who  desire  a  short  history 
text  to  the  time  of  Chai-lemagne"  which  shall  be  not  merely  a  chronicle 
of  events  but  rather  a  mirror  of  the  progress  of  mankind.  The  social 
relations  are  emphasized  and  civilization  is  seen  in  the  making.  This 
feature  will  make  the  book  popular  with  teachers  and  pupils. 

"THE  GREAT  TEACHERS."  By  G.  Herbert  Whyte.  The  Theosoph- 
ical  Publishing  House,  Adyar,  Madras,  India.  A  comparative  study  of 
Buddha,  Krishna,  Clirist,  and  Mohammed. 
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A  FUNDAMENTAL  STUDY  IN  THE  PEDAGOGY  OF  ARITHME- 
TIC. By  Henry  Budd  Howell,  Ph.  D.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price 
$1.25. 

Many  earnest  workers  have  been  investigating-  the  nature  and  value 
of  arithmetic  as  a  branch  of  the  curriculum  and  this  book  makes  avail- 
able to  the  ordinary  teacher  the  best  results  of  such  research. 

A  COUESE  IN  CITIZENSHIP.  By  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  Fannie  Fern 
Andrews,  Fanny  E.  Coe,  Mabel  Hill,  Mary  McSkimmon,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  William  Howard  Taft.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  Price 
$1.25. 

This  book  is  written  in  the  interests  of  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
a  sense  of  brotherhood  among  men.  The  paragraphs  for  Grade  I  on 
the  Home  deal  with  kindness  to  playmates,  ^animals,  etc.  and  give  ex- 
amples of  this  virtue  in  great  men.  Grade  II  relates  to  thei  school 
and  playground;  Grade  III  to  the  neighborhood;  IV  to  town  and  city; 
V  to  nation;  VI  to  American  Ideals;  VII  to  the  United  States  and  the 
World ;  VIII  to  the  World  Family.     The  volume  is  eminently  timely. 

"PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS  FOR  TECHNICAL  STUDENTS."  A 
complete  course  for  students  in  technical  and  trade  Schools,  evening 
classes  and  for  engineers,  artisans,  draughtsmen,  architects,  builders, 
surveyors,  etc.  By  Edward  L.  Bates,  Lecturer  on  Geometry  at  the  L.  C.  C. 
School  of  Building,  Brixton,  London  and  Frederick  Charlesworth, 
Whitworth.  Exhibitioner,  Lecturer  on  Practical  Mathematics  and  Ge- 
ometry at  the  South-Western  Polytechnic  Institute,  London.  Contain- 
ing a  large  number  of  practical  exercises,  with  answers  and  330  illustra- 
tions.   D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.     Price  $1.50  net. 

Delayed  acknowledgment  of  books  received  for  review  in  Education. 

"THE  VISION  OF  PIERS  THE  PLOWMAN."  An  English  poem  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Translated  into  modern  prose  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Kate  M.  Warren,  Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture at  Westfield  College,  (University  of  London).  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company.     Price  $.90. 

HEATH'S  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES.  DIE  DREI  GERECHTEN 
KAMMACHER  VON  GOTTFRIED  KELLER.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Vo- 
cabulary. By  Harry  T.  Collings,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German,  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price  $.35. 

TOLD  BY  THE  SANDMAN,  STORIES  FOR  BEDTIME.  By  Abbie 
Phillips  Walker.  Illustrated  by  Rhoda  C.  Chase.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Price  50  cents  net. 

An  attractively  printed  and  bound  collection  of  wholesome  stories 
for  little  folks  when  they  are  growing  sleepy. 
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A  Teacher's  Prayer 

Emma  A.  Fekeis,  Beooklyi^,  IN".  Y. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart  that  I  may  be  able  to  stand  in  the 
pure  presence  of  innocent  children,  oh,  my  children's  Father. 

I  crave  that  principal  thing, — see  wisdom  in  my  praise  and 
censure. 

My  sensitive  scarred  child,  my  pampered  insolent  cripple,  my 
ridiculed  and  ostracized  foreigner,  my  sleepy  "little  mother",  my 
buffoonish  dullard,  my  bully,  my  over  proud  leader,  and  my  just 
ordinary  child  (if  such  there  be) — ^may  it  be  my  happy  fortune  to 
dazzle  these  with  a  golden  shaft  of  approving  smile!  May  my 
necessary  censure  be  carried  to  them  on  wings  of  recognizable 
love.  My  children's  Father,  may  Thy  kingdom  come  into  my 
classroom.    Make  it  the  A  B  C  of  heaven. 

I  thank  thee  for  homely  encouragement — ^my  children's  respon- 
sive and  unaffected  smiles,  their  sweet  sounding  and  wrongly 
spelled  love  notes,  the  sympathetic  tightening  of  their  grimy  little 
hands  upon  mine,  their  impetuous  rush  to  "my  teacher",  their 
counting,  countless,  lovingly  tendered  favors,  their  Spartan  strug- 
gle with,  and  glorious  conquest  of,  protracted  fits  of  temper,  their 
well  directed  efforts,  their  successes.  Teach  me,  my  children's 
Father,  to  hear,  and  to  heed,  sermons  in  the  flinty  stone  of  their 
failures ! 

If,  by  my  weedy  Moral  Thoughtlessness  or  Secular  Negligence, 
I  have  crushed  a  Bleeding  Heart,  Master  of  my  lovely  garden,  for- 
give me  and  implant  the  delicate  flower  called  Careful  Considera- 
tion and  the  more  hardy  one  of  Effectual  Service  in  the  gaping 
places  of  the  uprooted  weeds.  And  oh.  Master  Gardener,  direct  my 
careful  nursing  of  the  Bleeding  Heart !  Encircle  my  garden  with 
the  magic  hedge  called  Patience.  May  no  Unrighteous  Anger 
o'erleap  it. 

And,  my  children's  Father,  will  Thou  stay  the  traffickers'  hands 
that  my  children  may  come  and  go  in  safety.      Amen. 
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The  Normal  School  and  Rural  Education  in 

California 

J.   B.   Sears,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education" 
Stanford  University,  California. 

A  Study  of  the  Social  Composition,  the  Equipment  and  General 

Attitude  of  the  Normal  School  Graduate  toward  the 

Rural  School, 

|'""""""°""""""^|HE  professionally  trained  teachers  in  the  rural 
I  schools  of  California  are  furnished  very  largely  by 
I  the  state  normal  schools.  Since  approximately 
I  half  of  the  state's  rural  teachers  have  had  some 
limmiiiiiiDimmiimEl  professional  training,*  any  light  thrown  upon  the 
I  I   social  heredity  and  the  professional  equipment  of 

I  I   our  normal  trained  teachers  will  help  to  answer 

^liiniiiiniioiiiiiiniiiicj:   ^^iq  question,  who  is  the  rural  teacher? 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  graduates  from  the  normal  schools  are  sent  to  the  country  to 
do  their  first  teaching.  Just  who  these  students  are,  and  what 
they  think  of  the  prospect  that  awaits  them  when  their  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  has  been  completed,  should  help  us  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  some  of  the  facts  essential  to  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  educational  program  outside  the  city. 

To  this  end  the  following  list  of  questions  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  senior  slasses  in 
four  of  the  state  normals,  who  filled  them  out  under  careful  su- 
pervision, f 

1.  Your  nativity? 2.  Sex? 3.  Age? 

4.  Nativity  of  your  father? 5.  Of  your  mother? 

6.  Your  father's  occupation  ? 

Y.  Is  your  home  in  the  city,  or  country,  or  town  ? 

♦  See  article  by  Miss  Elliott  and  the  present  writer,  "A  Study  of  the  Rural 
Teaching  Class  of  California.."  American  School  Board  Jr.  Oct.,  1914. 

t  For  this  supervision  thanks  are  due  Professors  Phelps,  Root,  "Wilson,  and 
Stebbins,  of  the  Fresno,  Los  An.s?eles,  San  Jose,  and  Chico  Normals,  respectively. 
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8.  Have  you  ever  lived  in  the  country? 9.  How  long? 

10.  In  the  city? 11.  How  long? 

12.  In  a  town? 13.  How  long? 14.  Total 

number  of  children  in  your  family  ? 15.  How  many  of 

them  have  ever  taught  ? 16.  Did  you  receive  your  elemen- 
tary school  training  in  a  town,  or  a  city,  or  the  country  ? 

17.  How  long  did  you  attend  high  school? 18.  Where? 

(town,  or  country,  or  city) 19.  Could  you  have  gone  to 

college  instead  of  to  normal  school  if  you  had  preferred  ? 

20.  Why  did  you  wish  to  come  to  the  normal  ? 

21.  Do  you  expect  to  go  to  college  or  university  later 

on  ? 22.  Do  you  expect  to  teach  ? 23.  If  you 

could  choose,  where  would  you  teach  your  first  school,  in  the  city, 
in  a  town,  or  in  the  country  ? 24.  Why  ? 

26.  Where  do  you  expect  that  you  will  likely  have  to  teach  the 

first  year:  country,  town  or  city  ? 26.  If  you  should 

teach  in  the  country  the  first  year  will  you  try  later  to  get  a  school 
in  a  town  or  city  ? 27.  Why  ? 

28.   How  many  besides  yourself  will  be  dependent  upon  your 

salary  when  you  get  to  teaching  (a)  in  part (b) 

in  full  ? 29.  What  are  you  going  to  work 

hardest  to  accomplish  when  you  get  to  teaching  ? 


It  is  probable  that  nearly  every  one  of  these  387  students  are 
entering  the  teaching  profession  this  fall,  and  most  of  them  by 
way  of  rural  schools.  The  type  of  training,  the  social  inheritance, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  general  point  of  view  which  this  group  of 
novices  will  soon  bring  to  bear  upon  their  work,  and  which  is 
helping  to  determine  the  kind  of  training  the  rural  children  of 
the  state  will  receive  this  year,  is  indicated  wit£  some  clearness 
in  the  following  tabulations. 
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The  number  of  students  graduated  by  tbese  four  normal  schools 
for  the  year  was  approximately  1300.  The  number  selected  for 
this  study,  387,  represents  therefore  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  teachers  supplied  by  these  four  training  schools 
last  year. 

Nativity,  Sex,  and  Age. 

The  population  of  California  is  24.7  per  cent  foreign  born.  For 
Los  Angeles  the  per  cent  foreign  is  21.0,  and  for  San  Jose  it  is 
21.1.  Table  1  reflects  this  somewhat,  for  though  the  number  of 
foreign  students  among  these  graduates  is  small,  2.6  per  cent. 

Teachers  Fathers  Mothers 

Native  Bom  97.4  77.9  80.3 

Foreign  Bom  2,6  22.1  19.7 

Table  I— Showing  nativity  of  teachers  and  of  their  parents  in  per  cents. 

yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  greater  number  of  our  for- 
eign population  are  adults,  past  the  age  for  going  to  school  when 
they  arrive.  That  they  do  enter  into  this  phase  of  American  life, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  19.7  per  cent  of  the  mothers  and 
22.1  per  cent  of  the  fathers  of  these  students  are  foreign  born. 
Which  means  that  over  one-fifth  of  our  normal  trained  teachers 
are  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  It  should  be  added  that  54 
per  cent  of  the  foreign  bom  fathers,  and  38  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
bom  mothers  are  Canadians,  English,  Irish  or  Scotch,  while 
less  than  3  per  cent  in  each  case  are  of  Asiatic  or  South  European 
stock.  The  customs,  ideals  and  traditions  of  most  of  the  foreign 
element  are  therefore  much  like  our  own.  This  reduces  the  ques- 
tion of  race  to  insignificance,  till  one  recalls  that  the  number  of 
our  rural  teachers  who  are  foreign  bom  or  of  foreign  parents  is 
very  much  larger  than  this  would  indicate.*  This  seems  to 
suggest  that  it  is  the  foreign  element  among  the  rural  teachers 
which  has  not  had  professional  training.  The  study  cited  above, 
however,  does  not  show  this  to  be  true,  though  it  does  show  that 
as  many  of  them  went  to  college  as  to  the  normal  school,  and  that 
their  average  attendance  at  normal  school  was  but  a  fraction 
over  1  year. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  sex  we  see  how  faintly  the 

*  Ibid.     The  figure  shown  by  the  study  cited  above  is  over  43%. 
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rural  school- — or  shall  we  say  the  normal  school — calls  to  young 
men.  Is  rural  teaching  economically  beneath  the  men?  The 
state  can  ill  afford  to  have  it  so.  At  any  rate  but  4  per  cent  of 
this  group  are  men,  which  is  a  strong  contrast  with  the  situation 
'  in  the  best  normal  schools  of  the  middle  west,  where  the  salaries 
of  rural  teachers  are  much  lower  than  they  are  in  California. 

The  normal  age  for  graduation  from  the  normal  school  is  20 
years,  assuming  that  the  student  enters  school  at  the  age  of  six. 
Table  2  shows  the  distribution  of  the  group  on  the  basis  of  age  and 

I  Over 

18      19      20      21      22      23     24    25    26    27    28    29    30      30      Ave.        Med.    2. 

Native  2448      70      5427      14      3641403        5        20.6  20        2. 

Foreign  8      21      30      21      13       9      3      1      3  4       21.2  20       1.5 

Total  32      69    100      75      40      23      6      7      7      1      4      0      3        9        20.9  20        1. 

Tablb  II— Showing  distribution  on  basis  of  age  and  nativity.    Foreign  includes  all  foreign 
born  or  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage. 

nativity.  "E'ative''  in  the  table  includes  native  bom  of  native 
parents,  and  "foreign"  includes  all  others.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  age  of  the  group  is  nearly  one  year  above  normal.  The 
deviation  from  the  central  tendency  as  indicated  by  the  quartile 
is  1.5  years.  The  extremes  are  18  and  42  years  respectively, 
while  175  are  above  the  normal  age,  but  101  are  below  it.  The 
foreign  group  are  graduating  at  a  slightly  lower  average  age  than 
are  the  natives. 

It  is  needless  to  suggest  that  too  large  a  percentage  of  these 
teachers  are  getting  into  the  profession  at  a  rather  late  age,  over 
12  per  cent  being  25  years  of  age  or  above.  Since  the  legal  age 
for  certification  in  the  state  is  18  this  may  explain  why  there  are 
not  a  few  17  year  old  graduates. 

The  Occupations  and  Types  of  Life  with  which  the  group  is 
familiar. 

The  social  inheritance  of  a  teacher  is  an  important  part  of 
her  equipment.  The  occupations  she  is  familiar  with,  the  types 
of  social  and  community  life,  and  the  institutions  with  which  she 
has  come  in  contact,  all  play  a  part  in  rounding  out  her  general 
outlook  upon  life.  The  broader  and  richer  these  many  contacts 
with  the  world  have  been,  the  more  ideas  she  will  be  able  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  her  interpretation  of  books  and  of  childrens'  needs. 
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This  experience  should  include  as  its  center,  as  full  a  knowledge 
of  and  sympathy  for  country  life  as  is  possible  if  she  is  to  be  a 
rural  teacher.  To  have  lived  solely  in  the  country,  however,  is  but 
little  better  than  to  have  lived  solely  anywhere  else. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  our  rural  teachers  are  city  girls  with 
no  knowledge  of  or  sympathy  for  country  life.  The  study  above 
referred  to  seems  to  contradict  that  statement  so  far  as  California 
is  concerned,  since  72  per  cent  of  the  group  of  rural  teachers 
there  studied,  had  lived  five  or  more  years  in  the  country,  and 
over  40  per  cent  were  from  the  homes  of  farmers. 

Of  the  362  normal  graduates  reporting  this  item  here  however, 
there  is  a  different  story,  since  the  present  homes  of  but  19  per 
cent  of  them  are  on  the  farm.  The  present  homes  of  50  per  cent 
of  them  are  in  the  city,  while  31  per  cent  live  in  small  towns.  If 
it  were  true  that  none  of  these  homes  had  ever  been  moved,  then 
we  should  agree  that  the  state  is  not  selecting  the  best  equipped 
class  of  people  for  its  rural  teachers.  But  further  examination 
shows  that  242,  or  63  per  cent  of  them  have  at  some  time  lived  in 
the  country,  and  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  these  had  lived 
there  three  years  or  less.  That  is,  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
group  have  spent  more  than  three  years  in  the  country,  and  of 
these  but  16,  or  4.4  per  cent,  had  lived  only  in  the  country.  It 
appears  also  that  but  18,  or  5.3  per  cent,  had  lived  in  a  small  town 
only;  and  that  55,  or  15  per  ceiit,  had  lived  in  a  city  only.  In 
other  words,  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  these  beginning  teach- 
ers have  spent  all  their  lives  to  date  in  one  type  of  community,  as 
rural,  village,  or  city.  Within  the  limits  of  that  one,  however, 
they  may  have  moved  about  a  great  deal,  thereby  coming  into  con- 
tact with  a  wide  variety  of  social  customs  and  traditions.  'Not  to 
mention  such  moving  about  as  this,  however,  the  mobility  of  the 
group  from  which  the  state  is  selecting  people  to  train  for  its 
rural  teachers,  is  still  great,  when  it  exceeds  60  per  cent.  In  a 
comparatively  new  country,  however,  this  means  a  shifting,  but 
by  no  means  a  shiftless  population.  In  most  cases  it  doubtless 
means  a  richer  social  inheritance  for  the  teacher  than  would  have 
been  obtained  from  life  in  one  single  type  of  environment. 
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Chabt  I.  sbowing  distribution  of  time  spent  by  the  respective  classes  in 
fy///A     Country,    ^S  ^i^'  *°^    I  I  Town. 


The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  per  cent  of  the  total  time  of 
each  of  the  classes  which  has  been  lived  in  country,  city,  and  small 
town,  respectively.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  does  not  appear  that  too 
many  city  ideas  will  enter  the  rural  schools  from  this  source.  The 
full  facts  are  more  clearly  shown  in  Table  3,  which  gives  separately 
and  in  detail  the  types  of  community  life  to  which  the  four  groups 


In  Country 

In  City 

In  Town 

8  years      Over 

Not 

3  years 

Over 

Not 

3  years 

Over 

Not 

or  less    3  years 

at  all 

or  less 

3  years 

at  all 

or  less 

3  years 

at  all 

Chico  Normal 

4             15 

6 

4 

13 

5 

2 

11 

10 

Fresno  Normal 

17               47 

14 

16 

45 

17 

19 

30 

29 

San  Jose  Normal 

3               22 

20 

15 

22 

10 

4 

21 

21 

Los  Angeles  Normal     9             96 

103 

55 

147 

16 

33 

124 

34 

Total 

63             179 

142 

90 

227 

48 

68 

186 

94 

TABLE  III— Showing  by  schools  ihe  number  of  students  and  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
each  of  the  three  types  of  communities.  (81  of  the  142  who  had  never  lived  in  the 
country  had  lived  in  towns.) 

of  students  have  been  exposed,  and  the  extent  of  each.  The 
schools  are  presented  in  order  of  the  size  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  larger  the  city  in 
which  the  school  is  located,  the  more  distinctly  urban  are  its  stu- 
dents. Referring  to  the  total  line  in  this  table,  it  appears  that 
but  1Y9,  or  a  little  less  than  50  per  cent  have  spent  over  three  years 
in  the  country.  Add  to  this,  however,  17  per  cent  more  who  have 
spent  three  years  or  less  in  the  country,  and  then  considering  the 
more  or  less  rural  features  of  life  in  towns  and  villages,  one  can- 
not fail  to  see  that,  while  a  large  proportion  of  these  students 
know  city  life,  yet  the  per  cent  not  having  some  knowledge  of 
the  country  or  small  town  is  still  not  surprisingly  high,  even  if 
nearly  40   per  cent  have   never  lived   in   the  country,   strictly 


Chico 

7 

2 

Fresno 

20 

6 

San  Jose 

10 

1 

Los  Angeles 

68 

32 

Total 

,    105 

40 

Hcial 

s    Dead, 

etc. 

Agriculture 

0 

1 

12 

3 

8 

28 

3 

5 

14 

9 

19 

58 

16 

33 

112 
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speaking.  Though  the  table  does  not  show  it,  81,  (or  57  per  cent) 
of  these  40  per  cent  have  lived  in  a  small  town.  The  interesting 
evidence  in  these  figures  is  the  amount  of  moving  about  which 
these  students  have  done.  As  suggested  above,  this  probably  repre- 
sents an  asset  to  the  profession. 

The  occupations  with  which  these  teachers  have  been  brought 
into  contact  are  extremely  diverse,  some  seventy  different  occupa- 
tions being  mentioned.  Table  4  has  grouped  these  according 
to  the  customary  classifications. 

Public      Retired, 

Business    Professional    Artisan    l.aborer    Officials    Dead,  etc. 

1  0 

5  6 

4  3 

30  8 

40  17 

Table  IV— Showing  the  distribution  of  the  four  groups  with  respect  to  their  parents' 
oceupations. 

The  fact  that  only  19  per  cent  of  these  students  live  in  the 
country,  but  that  30.9  per  cent  of  their  parents  are  farmers,  shows 
that  through  occupations  they  have  more  rural  contacts  than  they 
have  through  residence.  The  facts  so  far  presented  seem  to  show 
that  our  normal  trained  rural  teachers  are  not  being  drawn  from 
any  one  class,  either  with  respect  to  occupation,  or  with  respect  to 
residence ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are,  in  these  particulars, 
entirely  representative  of  American  society  in  general. 

Size  of  Families  from  which  the  Group  is  Drawn  and  their  Ten- 
dency to  Enter  the  Teaching  Profession. 

The  number  of  the  children  in  the  families  represented  by 
these  students  varies  from  1  to  14.  In  28  cases  the  student  re- 
porting is  the  only  child,  and  in  one  case  the  student  reporting 
had  thirteen  brothers  and  sisters.  The  range  in  size  of  families 
is  therefore  practically  as  large  as  if  many  thousands  of  families 
had  been  represented.  As  may  be  seen  in  table  'No.  5,  there  are 
more  of  them  from  families  of  three  children,  than  from  families 

No  of  Children  In  the  Family. 
1       2       3       4       5       6       7       8       9       10       11       12       13        14       Ave.      Med.      Quart. 
28      70      83      66      44      34      30        7        3        5         2         6         2  1         4.13  4  3 

Table  V— Showing  size  of  families  to  which  these  students  belong. 

of  any  other  size.    The  median  family  represented  has  4  children, 
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-and  the  average  4.13.    The  variability  in  size  can  be  seen  by  the 
table,  and  is  fairly  represented  by  the  quartile,  which  is  3. 

The  extent  to  which  teaching  is  known  by  these  students  is 
shown  in  table  'No,  6,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  16  of  the 
families  having  2  children,  one  had  taught;  from  19  families  of 

Number  Children  in  the  Family  1    2    8    4    6    6    7    8    9    10    11    12    13    14 

Number  Families  in  Which  One  Child  had  Taught     16  19  14  14  8    5    4    3  1     1 

"  «'      "    Two  Children  '•       "  5    5    8    14    1 

••  "  "     "    Three  or  More  Children  had  Taught  3    2    6  1  11 

Tablb  VI— Showing  the  number  of  different  sized  families  having  one,  two,  and  three  or 

more  children  teaching. 

3  children,  one  had  taught;  from  5  families  of  3  children,  two 
from  each  family  had  taught,  etc. 

In  all,  127,  or  over  34  per  cent  of  the  families  represented 
here,  have  from  one  to  five  children  already  teaching,  or,  127  of 
the  366  students  answering  this  question,  had  one  or  more  broth- 
ers or  sisters  who  were  teachers. 

Eeferring  to  table  4,  "Professional''  column,  one  would  esti- 
mate that  probably  not  more  than  10  of  the  40  parents  listed  there 
as  professional,  were  teachers,  so  not  much  of  a  stimulus  for  these 
students  to  enter  teaching  could  have  come  from  that  source.  But 
that  these  students  are  from  families  where  teaching  is  a  favorite 
occupation,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  when  we  add  that  approximately 
one-third  of  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  parents  of  the  group 
of  students  here  studied,  have  been  teaching  or  will  be  teaching 
this  fall. 

Considering  the  number  and  variety  of  occupations  to  which 
these  young  people  have  been  exposed,  one  is  inclined  to  ask  why 
so  large  a  percentage  are  entering  teaching.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing  from  the  data  of  this  study,  but  certainly  we  doubt, 
whether  any  other  one  calling  receives  so  large  a  following  from 
this  group  of  families.*  Surely  here,  teaching  runs  in  families. 
Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  they  all  remain  in  the  teaching 
profession,  but  it  does  mean  that  they  enter  it.  Since  our  teachers 
are  very  largely  women,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  sons  of  these 
families  make  up  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  teaching. 

♦  It  would  be  interesting  to  make  a  similar  study  of  a  number  of  occupations, 
to  see  the  extent  to  which  all  the  children  in  a  family  tend  to  follow  the  same 
calling. 
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The  Types  of  Schools  in  which  the  Group  has  been  Trained,  and 
the  Extent  of  their  High  School  Training. 

Tradition  is  a  large  factor  in  the  training  of  teachers,  as  it  is 
for  all  other  callings.  Probably  one  of  the  large  tasks  of  the 
normal  school  is  to  help  the  students  to  unlearn  many  of  the  things 
they  learned  about  teaching  while  they  were  still  pupils  in  school 
with  a  child's  viewpoint,  and  to  rationalize  for  them  the  practices 
which  they  would  otherwise  follow  by  force  of  custom  and  tradition. 
While  the  beginning  teacher  needs  to  be  safeguarded  against  these 
tendencies,  yet  such  experience  and  knowledge  cannot  be  ignored 
as  unimportant  in  a  teacher's  equipment. 

The  girl  taught  under  the  complex  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  a  school  of  a  thousand  children  can  have  but  a  slender 
notion  of  the  simple  procedure  essential  to  the  work  of  a  one  room 
country  school.  By  table  7  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who  had  all 
their  elementary  training  in  the  rural  school,  plus  those  who  had 
some  part  of  it  there,  make  up  but  little  more  than  a  fourth  of 

Per  cent,  of  Group  who  had 
All  their  Training  in  a  Country  School 

u        it  X         a   ..  Town         •' 

«•       "  "        «'  "  City  " 

Part  of  their  Training  in  a  Country  School 
All     •'      "  "         "  "  City  or  Town  School 

Tablb  VII— Showing  relative  proportion  of  previous  school  experience  in  country,  town 
and  city  respectively. 

the  group ;  and  with  respect  to  high  school  training,  they  dre  prac- 
tically all  town  or  city  trained.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  in 
respect  to  the  latter,  when  there  are  so  few  rural  high  schools.  We 
must  say  then,  in  respect  to  their  own  school  experience,  city  ways 
largely  predominate.  That  this  will  tell  on  the  methods  and  man- 
agement of  the  rural  schools  they  enter  is  inevitable,  but  it  is 
fair  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  this  is  worse  for  the  rural 
schools  than  an  equal  amount  of  influence  brought  from  some 
poorly  equipped  and  poorly  taught  rural  school.  We  have  com- 
monly deplored  the  above  fact  without  considering  what  must  be 
expected  from  the  opposite  source. 

The  amount  of  high  school  training  varies  from  the  regular 
four  years  in  only  67  cases,  39  of  which  spent  less,  and  28  of 
which  spent  more,  than  four  years  in  the  secondary  school. 


Elementary 
School 

High 
School 

17.7 

1.8 

28.9 

44.9 

35.6 

50.0 

11.4 

.8 

6.6 

2.5 
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Did  They  Definitely  Enter  Upon  a  Professional  Career  Wheji 
They  Started  to  the  Normal  School? 

In  answer  to  the  question,  why  did  you  go  to  the  normal  school, 
most  replied  that  they  wished  to  prepare  for  teaching,  and  almost 
every  one  states  that  she  expects  to  teach.  Yet  in  these  replies 
there  are  many  evidences,  somtimes  frank  statements,  that  the  real 
motive  was  other  than  a  desire  for  professional  training.  Many 
went  to  normal  because  they  could  be  at  home  while  attending. 
This  doubtless  offers  one  good  reason  for  the  group  being  largely 
urban.  Many  graduated  from  the  city  high  school  and  would 
probably  have  gone  no  further,  but  the  normal,  only  a  few  blocks 
away,  with  inviting  social  environment,  and  with  little  expense, 
was  a  natural  step  for  the  city  girl.  For  the  country  girl,  this 
move  was  both  more  difficult  and  more  expensive. 

Some  said  they  wished  to  teach,  and  the  normal  offered  the 
quickest  preparation.  Behind  this  and  many  similar  replies,  the 
real  motive  is  a  desire  to  earn  money  as  soon  as  possible.  Further 
facts  bearing  on  this  matter  appear  in  table  8,  which  shows  that 
165,  or  over  44  per  cent,  of  the  group  could  have  gone  to  college 
instead  of  to  normal  had  they  so  desired;  and  that  191,  or  over  51 
per  cent,  could  not  have  gone;  6  were  in  doubt,  and  7  had  been 


Could  have 

gone  to 

College 

90 

Could  not 
have  gone 
to  College 
112 

In  doubt 
3 

Have 
been  to 
College 
4 

Total 
209 

63 

62 

0 

2 

127 

12 

17 

3 

1 

33 

165 

191 

6 

7 

369 

Will  go  to  College  later 

Will  not  go  to  College  later 

May  or  may  not  go  to  College  later 

rrotai 

Table  VIII— Showing  correlation  between  those  who  could  or  could  not  have  gone  to 
College  and  those  who  will  or  will  not  go  later  on. 

to  college.  The  table  also  shows  that  209,  or  over  56  per  cent,  in- 
tend to  go  to  college  later;  127,  or  over  34  per  cent,  do  not  intend 
to  go ;  while  33  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  will  go  or  not. 

If  44  per  cent  chose  to  go  to  the  normal  rather  than  to  college, 
it  may  not  be  too  liberal  in  most  cases  to  say  that  they  knew  why 
they  were  going  to  normal.  It  is  noticeable  that  only  la  little  over 
half  of  these  (54  per  cent)  intend  to  go  to  college  later  on.  Of 
those  who  could  not  have  gone  to  college  instead  of  to  the  normal, 
slightly  more  (58  per  cent)  intend  to  go  later  on.  So  the  intellec- 
tual ambition  of  the  two  groups  (those  who  could  have  gone  to 
college,  and  those  who  could  not  have  gone)  is  about  the  same. 
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It  appears  that  little  less  than  half  of  these  students  are  going 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  normal  school  training.  This  is  probably  the 
group  who  will  marry,  or  for  other  reasons  quit  teaching  in  a  year 
or  two,  while  the  group  who  plan  to  go  to  college  later  intend  to 
stick  to  the  profession,  and  to  grow  in  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
add,  that  of  the  209  who  expect  to  go  to  college  later,  164,  nearly 
80  per  cent,  say  that  even  if  they  do  teach  their  first  year  in  the 
country,  they  hope  to  get  positions  in  the  city  later  on.  Contrast 
with  this  the  corresponding  facts  about  those  who  do  not  intend  to 
go  to  college  later.  There  are  125  of  these,  and  but  41  of  them 
(less  than  32  per  cent)  say  they  hope  to  get  a  position  in  the  city 
after  having  taught  a  year  in  the  country. 

Knowing  as  we  do,  that,  at  present,  to  grow  in  the  profession 
necessarily  means  to  look  toward  the  city  positions,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  these  125,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  group  are 
not  very  ambitious  professionally.  They  went  to  the  normal  as  a 
finishing  school,  or  as  a  means  of  earning  a  little  pin  money,  or 
for  other  reasons  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state,  scarcely 
warrant  the  expenditure  for  their  two  years  of  training.  The 
service  they  render  to  the  state  by  teaching  one  or  two  years  may 
be  excellent,  but  the  motive  which  prompts  them  to  enter  teaching 
is  not  a  satisfactory  guarantee  of  this  to  the  state. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  normal  school  should  never  be 
used  as  a  finishing  school.  Our  future  mothers  could  hardly  re- 
ceive a  better  gift  from  the  state,  nor  could  the  state  make  much 
better  investment  for  its  own  future  than  in  this  way,  but  why 
make  the  abuse  of  the  teaching  profession  an  incident  in  every 
good  work  of  this  kind?  Let  these  125  have  their  training,  and 
diploma,  but  not  a  certificate  to  teach,  unless  they  show  profes- 
sional qualifications.  It  is  the  state's  business  to  dignify  teach- 
ing as  well  as  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  teaching  which  is  dignified. 

Further  evidence  of  professional  enthusiasm  is  seen  in  the  an- 
swers to  the  last  question,  "What  are  you  going  to  strive  hardest 
to  accomplish  when  you  get  to  teaching?"  These  replies  could 
not  well  be  tabulated,  but  in  general  the  idea  of  social  service  in 
the  community  is  prominent,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
idea  that  they  are  to  train  individual  children.  Many  wish  ta 
specialize  in  music,  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  drawing,  etc.,. 
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or  in  a  given  grade,  or  merely  to  become  a  successful  teacher. 
Many  of  these  replies  show  that  the  idea  of  what  is  to  he  achieved 
in  teaching  is  quite  well  defined.  Which  may  be  taken  as  some 
evidence  that  they  have  received  real  professional  training. 

Their  Attitude  Toward  the  Rural  School. 

Many  say  they  would  like  to  teach  their  first  school  in  the 
country,  but  many  more,  as  table  9  shows,  expect  to  have  to  begin 
there.  As  suggested  above,  a  large  proportion  of  these  students 
expect  to  spend  only  a  short  time  in  the  rural  school.     92.6  per 

In  the  In  a  In  the  In  the  Town 

City  Town        Country         or  Country 

Wish  to  Teach  their  First  School  72  113  167  8 

Expect  to  have  to  Begin  Teaching  sf  99  189  19 

Table  IX— Showing  the  number  who  wish  to  begin  their  teaching  in  the  City,  Town  and 
Country  schools  respectively  and  those  who  believe  they  will  have  to  teach  in  one  or 
another  of  these. 

cent  (leaving  out  those  who  are  in  doubt  about  their  future  teach- 
ing) say  they  vdll  try  to  get  some  experience  in  the  country  and 
then  go  to  the  town  or  city.  One  is  left  wondering  why  the  o^her 
7.4  per  cent  want  to  remain  in  the  country. 

In  answer  to  the  question  why  they  wish  to  teach  in  the  city, 
one  reads  constantly :  easier  work,  better  pay,  better  social  oppor- 
tunities, opportunity  to  specialize  in  one  grade,  better  intellectual 
youtlook,  schools  better  equipped,  and  one  says:  "To  strike  for 
higher  salaries." 

With  so  many  advantages  in  favor  of  the  city  schools,  and  with 
better  pay,  it  is  no  wonder  that  teachers  strive  to  locate  in  the 
city.  The  fact  that  the  city  schools  are  so  attractive,  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  demand  experience  as  a  qualification  for 
teaching.  To  get  which,  there  is  but  one  way,  viz.,  go  to  the 
country  school.  And  that  is  what  happens.  The  rural  school 
can  never  have  a  permanent  staff  under  such  conditions.  The 
state  must  make  the  rural  positions  desirable,  by  a  sensible  scheme 
of  rural  school  organization  and  administration,  and  then  it  will 
not  be  a  stepping  stone  to  "better  work  and  better  pay."  This, 
however,  will  not  come  about  so  long  as  the  whole  matter  is  left 
to  local  initiative. 
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Financial  Handicap  under  which  these  Teachers  will  Work. 

In  the  study  above  referred  to,  it  was  found  that  63  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  studied*  were  using  parts  of  their  salaries  to  sup- 
port or  help  support  others  besides  themselves.  Here  is  a  group 
of  387  graduates  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  autumn  following 
graduation,  and  more  than  one-third  say  in  advance  that  they  are 
expecting  to  meet  similar  obligations.  The  figures  show  that 
39.8  per  cent  of  those  whose  homes  are  in  the  city,  35.3  per  cent 
of  those  whose  homes  are  in  towns,  34.2  per  cent  of  those  whose 
homes  are  in  the  country,  making  37.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  group, 
excepting  the  few  who  answered  with  a  question  mark  or  not  all, 
are  to  start  their  professional  careers  with  this  handicap,  in 
greater  or  less  degree. 

Further  analysis  shows  that  only  23.2  per  cent  of  those  whose 
parents  are  farmers  are  included  in  this  group  (see  table  'No.  4 
above),  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
farmers  are  starting  with  less  than  the  average  financial  handicap. 

There  is  another  way  to  look  at  these  facts,  which  is,  to  regard 
this  financial  responsibility  as  a  motive  for  entering  upon  a 
teaching  career.  Then  one  asks:  does  it  take  less  financial  pres- 
sure to  drive  a  farmer's  daughter  into  teaching  than  it  does  for 
the  daughter  of  a  city  dweller.    That  is  true  of  this  group. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. 

The  study  deals  with  nearly  one-third  of  the  1914  graduates 
from  the  four  principal  normal  schools  of  the  state  of  California, 
and  aims  to  analyze  their  social  composition,  their  professional 
equipment,  the  motives  which  lead  them  to  enter  the  profession, 
and  their  attitude  toward  teaching  in  general,  and  toward  the 
rural  school  in  particular,  in  order  to  find  out  what  we  can  about 
the  actual  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  normal  school,  and  the 
bearing  of  this  work  on  the  problem  of  rural  education. 

There  are  very  few  foreign  students,  but  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  group  are  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  which,  considering 
the  mixed  character  of  the  state's  population,  is  not  too  high.  This 
is  one  means  by  which  foreign  ideas  and  traditions  are  filtering 

*  One   hundred   twenty-five  teachers  selected  at  random   from  50  of  the  5S 
counties  in  the  state. 
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into  our  American  life.  It  is  a  very  direct  method,  not  of  Amer- 
icanizing our  foreigners,  but  of  preventing  a  process  of  inbreed- 
ing which  might  tend  to  make  the  American  character  less  com- 
posit  and  cosmopolitan  than  it  should  be  in  a  nation  made  up  of 
many  races. 

Just  what  goes  in  through  this  avenue,  however,  is  a  just  con- 
cern. The  figures  show  that  over  half  of  this  influence  is  from 
peoples  closely  allied  to  us  by  blood,  and  that  but  a  very  small 
proportion  comes  from  an  Oriental  or  South  European  source. 

Only  four  per  cent  of  the  group  are  men.  It  does  not  appear 
from  so  narrow  a  study  why  the  normal  schools  do  not  train  more 
men  than  they  do.  It  is  true  that  they  train  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  only,  but  the  proportion  of  men  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  state  is  more  than  double  the  per  cent  of 
men  graduates  in  our  normals.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  rule 
for  men  to  train  definitely  for  elementary  school  positions,  but 
rather  to  drift  into  them,  or  to  enter  from  the  high  school  by  way 
of  county  teachers'  examinations.*  At  any  rate,  the  state's  nor- 
mal schools  were  not  built  exclusively  as  ladies'  seminaries,  and 
their  excellent  equipment  and  teaching  forces  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  training  of  men  as  well  as  women. 

The  average  age  of  the  group  is  one  year  higher  than  it  should 
be,  or  taking  an  age-grade  distribution  of  the  group  we  would  say 
that  the  average  member  is  retarded  one  year.  The  median  mem- 
ber, however,  is  exactly  normal  (the  average  age  is  brought  up 
by  a  few)  which  shows  that  the  group  is  properly  distributed  with 
respect  to  their  abilities  to  get  along  in  our  educational  system. 

Less  than  one  fifth  of  them  are  now  living  on  the  farm,  while 
half  of  them  live  in  cities  and  the  others  in  small  towns.  Half 
of  the  group  have  at  some  time  spent  at  least  three  years  in  the 
country,  while  only  a  very  few  have  lived  only  in  the  country. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  them  have  lived  in  more  than  one  of  these 
types  of  communities.  That  is,  they  are  drawn  from  a  very  mo- 
bile population,  which,  as  a  part  of  their  social  heredity,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  asset  in  this,  a  more  or  less  frontier  state. 

From  the  standpoint  of  occupations  they  represent  a  wealth  of 
experience.     Their  fathers  alone,  not  to  mention  older  brothers 

•  Nearly  600  elementary  school  certificates  were  issued  by  county  boards  during 
the  year,  on  the  basis  of  examination. 
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and  sisters,  represent  at  least  seventy  different  callings,  with  agri- 
culture standing  at  the  top,  and  various  lines  of  business  second. 
Yet  either  from  the  standpoint  of  present  residence,  or  from  that 
of  occupation,  the  group  is  much  more  urban  than  rural,  despite 
the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  them  have  lived  in  the  country 
for  a  few  years  at  some  time  in  their  lives. 

The  size  of  families  from  which  the  group  is  drawn  ranges  from 
one  to  fourteen  children,  though  the  families  do  not  average  larger 
than  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

A  surprisingly  large  percentage  of  the  children  from  the  fam- 
ilies represented  have  entered  teaching.  When  these  students 
begin  work  this  fall,  practically  one-third  of  all  the  children  from 
the  families  included  in  the  study  will  be,  or  will  have  been 
teaching. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  group  had  all  their  elementary 
schooling  in  town  or  city,  and  nearly  all  had  their  high  school 
training  there,  which  latter  varied  only  slightly  from  the  regular 
four  years. 

Over  40  per  cent  of  the  group  say  they  could  have  gone  to  col- 
lege, but  chose  to  go  to  the  normal  school  instead.  With  slightly 
over  half  of  them,  it  was  either  go  to  the  normal  or  nowhere.  This 
by  no  means  implies  that  they  would  have  chosen  to  go  to  col- 
lege if  opportunity  had  permitted.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
more  than  half  of  the  group  intend  to  go  to  college  later  while 
nearly  half  are  content  with  the  training  they  have. 

Most  of  the  students  went  to  the  normal  to  prepare  to  teach, 
but  it  is  evident  that  many  would  not  have  gone  had  it  not  been 
very  convenient.  Many  wished  to  teach  in  order  to  earn  money  to 
help  support  others  than  themselves;  others  to  earn  pin  money, 
etc. ;  but  a  goodly  number  are  professionally  ambitious. 

They  practically  all  regard  the  country  school  as  a  mere  train- 
ing place,  in  which  they  have  no  great  interest,  and  from  which 
they  expect  to  flee  at  first  opportunity.  They  seem  to  think  that 
fate  decrees  that  they  shall  stay  awhile  in  the  country,  but  there 
is  clearly  no  evidence  to  show  that  even  in  their  training  it  has 
ever  been  suggested  to  them  that  rural  education  is  a  legitimate, 
professional  field,  for  which  definite  training  is  necessary.  This 
is  not  saying  that  the  normals  have  neglected  to  train  for  rural 
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positions,  nor  that  they  have  not  urged  the  claims  of  rural  life  and 
the  rural  school.  But  it  does  show,  that  in  the  achievement  of 
these  things  they  have  failed  utterly.  It  is  probably  assuming  too 
much  to  suppose  that  the  state's  normal  schools  can,  alone,  de- 
velop rural  teaching  into  a  profession.  The  state  must  see  to  it 
that  any  effort  put  forth  by  the  normal  in  this  direction  should 
not  be  lost.  JSTot  only  does  the  country  school  not  attract,  but 
these  students  can  explain  clearly  why  it  does  not. 

So  we  can  say  that  there  is  nothing  here  to  show  that  the  nor- 
mal schools  have  changed  the  attitude  of  teachers  toward  the  rural 
school  from  what  we  have  generally  considered  it  to  be  for  decades 
past.  This  suggests  that  if  the  normals  are  doing  what  we  give 
them  credit  for  doing  in  rural  education,  then  the  state  must 
supplement  this  agency  very  materially.  The  rural  school  as  it  is 
does  not  appeal  as  strongly  as  does  the  city  school,  and  the  reasons 
are  in  part  outside  the  province  of  the  school  to  control,  and  in 
part  inside.  The  rural  school  as  an  institufion  has  been  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  bettering  rural  life  conditions,  which 
it  cannot  control  directly.  It  cannot  do  this  until  it  increases  the 
efficiency  of  its  own  equipment  and  teaching  force,  which  can 
never  be  done  so  long  as  it  remains  the  little  isolated,  lonely  thing 
we  now  know.  Its  weakness  does  not  command  the  respect  of  the 
people  whom  it  serves.  The  size  of  its  task  must  be  enlarged,  and 
its  organization  and  equipment  accordingly  modified,  then  the 
rural  school  will  command  the  attention  of  ambitious,  well-trained 
teachers.  The  normal  schools  over  the  country  are  seeing  this 
problem  more  clearly  than  their  product  would  indicate,  if  this 
group  of  students  is  a  fair  sample.  But  the  ideal  rural  life  and 
rural  school  which  they  hold  up  before  their  students  does  not 
exist,  and  but  few  beginning  teachers  feel  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
known  opportunity  in  the  city  for  unknown  opportunity  in  the 
country.  It  is  very  well  to  emulate  service  in  the  presence  of 
young  teachers,  but  it  is  folly  for  the  state  to  try  to  maintain  a 
strong  institution  on  a  sentimental  basis. 

The  solution  is  first  of  all,  consolidation,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
district  system',  a  solution  which  has  been  pointed  out  ever  since 
the  time  of  Horace  Mann.  Present  day  literature  abounds  in 
clear,  philosophical  statements  of  the  problem,  and  adequate  ex- 
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planation  of  practical  plans.  But  the  rural  school  still  awaits  the 
passing  of  politics,  and  the  rise  of  constructive  statesmen.  Our 
school  machinery  has  been  made  up  in  a  piece-meal  fashion,  and 
though  the  separate  pieces,  as  the  normal  school,  may  be  excellent, 
they  can  not  function  to  the  best  advantage  till  their  relationships 
to  other  pieces  are  clearly  worked  out.  So  the  above  facts  do  not 
reveal  the  defects  of  our  normal  schools  so  much  as  they  show 
their  handicaps,  and  like  the  facts  of  other  investigations  of  this 
kind,  they  point  to  a  weak  and  archaic  rural  school  machinery. 


My  Kingdom 

A  King  am  I  by  right  divine ; 
A  ruler,  counselor,  and  lord. 
No  barriers  my  realms  confine ; 
My  subjects  heed  my  every  word. 

I  straighten  all  their  quarrels  out, 
All  knotty  questions  I  expound. 
My  armies  ne'er  are  put  to  rout, 
For  in  my  realms  no  arms  are  found. 

A  reign  of  peace  and  love  and  trust — 
What  mortal  king  could  ask  for  more? 
For  those  o'er  whom  I  rule  are  just 
A  lad  of  six,  a  lass  of  four. 


Herbert  H.  Palmer. 
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Ill 
SOAP  MAIs^UFACTUEE. 

1.  Soap  is  produced,  in  a  general  way,  by  the  action  of  soda, 
potash,  and  other  chemicals  upon  oils  and  fats.  Its  manufacture 
comprises  an  important  chemical  industry. 

(a).  Value  of  Production: — In  the  United  States  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars yearly,  or  somewhat  over  a  dollar  per  capita.  There  is  a 
large  international  commerce  in  soap,  hut  a  larger  trade  in  its 
raw  materials. 

(b).  Oils  and  Eats: — Tallow,  olive  oil,  cotton  seed  oil,  oil  of 
sesame,  peanut  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  and  other  oils  and  many  fatty 
substances  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  even  including  the  grease 
from  sheep's  wool  called  lanolin,  are  used  and  form  the  basis  of 
soap  production  and  a  large  commercial  trade. 

(c).  Status  of  the  Soap  Industry: — The  great  slaughtering 
industry  makes  its  refuse  grease  into  soap  material.  The  utiliza- 
tion and  conservation  of  former  waste  matter  into  by-products 
have  given  great  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  soap  by  establish- 
ments that  began  as  slaughterers  of  meat  and  animals. 

(d).  Distribution  of  Soap  Production: — The  soda  ash  of  fac- 
tories of  New  York  and  Michigan  produce  the  materials  required 
other  than  fats,  and  soap  manufactories  are  distributed  through- 
out the  manufacturing  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Chicago 
to  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  lead  in  the 
industry. 

2.  Soap,  because  of  its  importance  considered  as  a  chemical 
production,  may  be  further  defined  as  a  substance  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  alkali — metal  salts  of  the  acids  contained  in  fats. 
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(a).  Method  of  Manufacture: — Fats  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda  or  of  caustic  potash  heated  to  boiling  temperature, 
at  which  the  mass  saponifies,  produce  the  substance  we  call  soap. 

(b).  Kinds  of  Soap: — All  soaps  may  be  grouped  in  two  great 
classes,  potassium,  or  '^soft"  soap,  and  sodium,  or  "hard''  soap. 
Potassium  soap  is  mostly  yellow  in  color,  sometimes  tinted  green 
and  put  upon  the  market  as  original  "green  soap."  Sodium  soap 
is  formed  by  the  separation  or  "salting  out"  of  the  reaction  mix- 
ture after  saponification  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  to  the 
substance  at  boiling  temperature. 

(c).  Explanation  of  Cleansing  Process: — When  an  alkali 
metal  salt  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  comes  in  contact  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water  it  decomposes,  forming  free  alkali.  Each 
molecule  of  acid  thus  liberated  unites  with  a  molecule  of  the  salt 
to  form  an  insoluble  substance  which  with  water  produces  lather, 
this  coming  in  contact  with  dirty  or  soiled  surfaces,  since  dirt  and 
soil  are  largely  of  a  fatty  nature,  dissolves  with  the  fat  either  by 
the  free  alkali  or  acid  through  saponification ;  or  it  is  carried  off 
in  an  emulsion  by  that  part  of  the  soap  which  remains  suspended 
in  the  form  of  minute  particles  of  matter. 

IV. 
EXPLOSIVES. 

Explosives  have  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  spectacular 
products  of  the  chemist's  laboratory.  An  explosive  may  be  defined 
as  a  substance,  or  mixture  of  substances,  which  may  be  caused  to 
decompose  with  great  violence. 

(a).  Uses — First  used  in  war  for  destruction  only.  In  recent 
years  explosives  have  entered  the  domain  of  industry  and  are 
performing  a  valuable  and  ever  increasing  service,  especially  since 
the  manufacture  of  dynamite  has  become  cheap. 

(b).  Amount  of  production: —  Our  per  capita  production 
amounts  to  about  ten  pounds  per  year.  In  1912  we  shipped  15 
million  pounds  of  dynamite  to  Panama  alone  for  use  in  the  canal 
construction.  The  traffic  in  explosives  is  so  great  that  over  3  thou- 
sand cars  upon  United  States  railways  are  constantly  engaged  in 
transporting  them. 
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(c).  Location  of  Plants: —  It  is  of  distinct  advantage  to  lo-. 
cate  the  plants  on  tide  water,  so  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  river 
have  long  been  chosen  for  the  location  of  factories  engaged  in 
making  explosives,  with  the  center  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

I.  Gun  CoTTOiq^. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  and  finely  adjusted  products  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  high  explosives  is  gun  cotton,  whose  method 
of  production  was  discovered  by  Schonbein  in  1846.  Cellulose 
cotton  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  in  the 
proportion  by  weight  of  one  part  of  nitric  to  three  of  sulphuric 
for  24  hours.  The  sulphuric  acid  evaporates  all  moisture  and  is 
the  chief  agent  in  the  resultant  chemical  change  that  produces  the 
material  known  as  gun  cotton.  The  material  then  must  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  in  water,  sometimes  for  weeks  to  destroy  all  traces 
of  the  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  litmus  paper  used  in  testing  for 
traces  of  the  acid  does  not  turn  red  then  the  gun  cotton  is  removed 
from  the  water,  rolled  into  blocks  by  pressure  and  is  then  ready 
for  the  market  as  a  commercial  product. 

Much  use  is  made  of  gun  cotton  in  mining  and  torpedo  making. 
Sir  Frederick  Abel  of  England  improved  and  reconstructed  the 
process  discovered  by  Schonbein  simplifying  the  production  and 
improving  its  commercial  value. 


LEATHEK. 

(a).  Chemical  Tanning: —  The  stringent  situation  caused  by 
the  shortage  of  wood  for  tanning  purposes  has  been  fortunately 
relieved  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  tanning  process  practically  in- 
dependent of  wood  material  since  it  is  developed  from  chemical 
compounds  of  chromium. 

(b).  History: —  It  is  known  as  the  chrome  process;  and  was 
first  applied  in  Philadelphia,  by  Augustus  Schultz.  Its  use  has 
grown  rapidly  and  helped  to  make  that  city  one  of  the  great 
leather  manufacturing  centers  of  the  world. 

(c).     Location: —  The  chrome  leather  industry,  depending  as 
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it  does  on  factory  products,  labor,  and  markets,  tends  to  locate 
in  manufacturing  centers  rather  than,  as  formerly,  in  forest  dis- 
tricts. It  depends  almost  entirely  upon  imported  skins,  especially 
goat  skins,  for  its  raw  material,  therefore  there  is  some  advan- 
tage in  being  located  near  the  ports  of  entry. 

(d).  Value: — The  United  States  makes  more  than  500  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  leather  per  year.  More  than  100,000  people 
are  employed  in  its  \)utput. 

YI. 
KUBBEE. 

1.  A  milky  liquid  that  coagulates  on  exposure  to  air,  obtained 
from  different  varieties  of  tropic  trees  produces  the  chemically 
complex  substance  known  as  rubber. 

Europe's  attention  was  first  called  to  the  production  of  rubber 
in  1736.  Its  only  use  for  more  than  a  century  was  as  the  eraser, 
hence  its  name  of  "rubber." 

j^a).  !N'ew  Uses: —  In  1823  a  Scotchman  named  Macintosh 
used  rubber  to  waterproof  cloth,  that  still  bears  his  name.  But 
when  exposed  to  heat  the  gum  used  in  the  waterproofing  grew 
sticky,  and  when  exposed  to  cold  it  grew  brittle  and  broke.  In 
1842  Goodyear,  an  American,  discovered  the  process  of  vulcan- 
izing, or  mixing  rubber  with  sulphur  to  remedy  these  faults.  This 
process  gave  to  the  rubber  qualities  suitable  for  waterproof  cloth- 
ing, shoes  and  boots.  The  use  of  a  large  percentage  of  sulphur 
makes  the  hard  rubber  used  for  combs  and  a  great  variety  of  elec- 
trical and  industrial  / articles. 

(b) .  In  recent  years  the  process  of  making  a  satisfactory  grade 
of  white  and  red  rubber  has  been  a  subject  of  many  interesting 
experiments  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
use  of  Antimony  sulphide,  employed  in  the  American  process,  does 
not  give  the  best  results,  as  the  rubber  treated  by  this  method  tends 
with  use  to  harden  and  lose  its  elasticity  and  resiliency,  whereas 
the  German  secret  process  renders  the  rubber  permanently  elas- 
tic and  seemingly  fortifies  its  resiliency. 

(c).  Supply: —  The  Brazilian  product  known  as  Para  rub- 
ber leads  the  world  in  quality  and  quantity.     Central  America, 
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Africa,  India,  also  grow  the  native  rubber  tree.  A  large  amount 
of  the  rubber  from  Africa  is  obtained  from  a  rubber  climbing 
plant,  or  vine.  The  product  from  Asia  is  known  as  "India  rub- 
ber.'^  Rubber  cultivation  has  become  a  great  and  growing  indus- 
try within  the  last  decade,  and  vast  rubber  plantations  are  replac- 
ing the  wild  native  growth. 

(d).  Laboratory  Rubber  Supply : —  In  the  near  future  we  may 
find  the  rubber  plantations  competing  with  the  product  of  the 
chemical  engineer,  who  has  elaborated  a  method  of  turning  out 
cheap,  synthetic  rubber  in  European,  American  and  Japanese  fac- 
tories. The  United  States  Congressional  Report  of  July,  1912, 
describes  a  process  whereby  vegetable  starch,  costing  2  cents  per 
pound  is  converted  by  fermentation  into  fuset  oil,  this  by  chemical 
process  into  isoprene  and  lastly  by  the  addition  of  mineral  sodium 
into  a  good  grade  of  rubber.  It  has  not  been  made  as  yet  in  large 
commercial  quantities,  but  it  is  claimed  that  by  this  process  rub- 
ber may  be  made  and  put  upon  the  market  at  sixty  cents  per 
pound,  and  possibly  as  low  as  twenty-five  cents  per  poimd. 

(e).  Value  of  Rubber  Manufacture  in  United  States: —  Rub- 
ber boots  and  shoes,  rubber  auto  tires,  rubber  hose,  air-brakes'  ap- 
pliance, packing  of  pumps  and  valves,  electrical  supplies,  etc., 
make  a  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States  that  requires 
yearly  nearly  two  pounds  of  rubber  per  capita,  and  makes  this 
country  the  largest  user  and  manufacturer  of  rubber  in  the  world. 
Our  export  trade  in  made  products  amounts  to  more  than  10  mil- 
lion dollars  per  year. 

vn. 

PETROLEUM. 

1.  Refining  of  Petroleum: —  Crude  petroleum  is  very  com- 
plex in  its  nature  and  every  year  more  and  more  conmiercial 
products  are  being  separated  from  it  by  newly  discovered  chemi- 
cal processes. 

(a).  Method  of  Refining: — The  process  of  refining  consists 
of  distillation.  The  thick  black  oil  is  placed  in  tanks  and  heated ; 
at  different  temperatures  the  elements  one  after  another  become 
volatilized  and  pass  off  like  steam  through  pipes  where  they  are 
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condensed  by  cooling.     (1)   The  very  volatile  oils  vaporize  and- 
pass  off  first. 

(b).  Uses: —  These  oils  are  used  chiefly  in  dissolving  rubber 
in  rubber  manufacturing.  (2)  ISTaphtha  fumes  pass  off  next,  then 
gasoline.  Uses —  These  products  are  utilized  in  gasoline  engines 
of  motorboats,  automobiles,  submarines  and  aeroplanes.  (3) 
Kerosene,  the  great  illuminating  medium,  passes  off  after  gasoline 
and  is  the  most  important  oil  of  petroleum.  (4)  The  heavier  oils 
come  next  and  are  used  for  fuel  and  lubricants.  As  lubricants  they 
have  a  distinct  advantage  as  they  do  not  become  so  gummy  or  ad- 
hesive as  other  animal  or  vegetable  oils. 

(5).  The  thick  black  residue  left  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
lubricants  is  of  two  types,  one  containing  much  paraffin,  said  to 
have  a  paraffine  base,  the  other  containing  a  high  per  cent  of 
asphaltum,  and  hence  is  said  to  have  an  asphalt  base. 

Uses: —  Further  refining  of  the  parafiine  produces  the  sub- 
stance used  for  paraffin  candles,  sealing-wax,  and  paraffine  oil. 
The  asphaltum  by  redistillation  produces  tar  for  roofing,  and  a 
residue  of  about  8  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  crude  oil  is  left 
as  hard  as  black  coke.  Each  product  here  enumerated  is  capable 
of  further  separation  into  others  by  continued  redistillation.  At 
present  the  by-products  of  petroleum  form  a  most  interesting  basis 
for  chemical  experiment,  and  the  laboratory  is  producing  new 
products  every  day.  Vaselines,  pomades,  ointments  and  drugs  are 
some  of  the  substances  thus  produced. 

VIII. 
WOODPULP  PAPEE  IN^DUSTKY. 

The  paper  making  industry  has  been  largely  changed  in  method 
of  manufacture  since  the  introduction  of  woodpulp  paper  and  the 
consequent  decline  in  rag  paper  production. 

(a).  Kinds  of  Woodpulp  Paper: —  There  are  two  grades  of 
woodpulp  paper.  The  cheaper  is  simply  ground  wood  pressed 
into  a  coarse,  flimsy  paper,  used  largely  in  printing  newspapers, 
cheap  magazines  and  books.  The  better  and  more  expensive  grade 
has  the  fibers  softened  and  the  quality  improved  by  a  newly  dis- 
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covered  chemical  process.     This  is  known  commercially  as  "Sul- 
phite," or  "soda"  pulp. 

(b).  Method  of  Production: —  The  chemicals  used  are  placed 
in  tanks  that  contain  hundreds  of  tons  of  chips  from  which  the 
chemicals,  heated  by  steam,  digest  the  cellular  structure,  leaving 
the  fiberous  parts  which  thus  make  a  strong  paper.  The  better 
grades  of  stationery,  book,  and  magazine  paper  are  made  by  the 
second  method. 

IX 

AETIFICIAL  SILK. 

1.  A  new  chemical  product  attracting  the  interest  and  at- 
tention of  manufacturers  at  the  present  time  is  the  making  of  arti- 
ficial silk.  The  silk  worm  makes  silk  by  drawing  fiberous  threads 
from  a  glutinous  mass  in  its  head.  This  material  is  made  from 
cells  in  the  vegetable  food  of  the  worm  changed  by  the  chemistry  of 
its  body.  Man  has  studied  this  function  of  assimilation  and 
copied  the  worm's  process.  By  chemical  laboratory  experiment, 
sawdust,  or  cotton  waste,  may  be  converted  into  a  jelly-like  sub- 
stance resembling  that  from  which  the  spider  spins  its  web.  By 
air  pressure  this  cellulose  is  driven  through  very  small  perfora- 
tions in  glass.  Each  pin-like  perforation  makes  filiments  so  small 
that,  like  silk,  it  takes  ten  to  a  dozen  of  them  twisted  together  to 
make  a  thread. 

(a).  Origin  of  the  Process: —  The  manufacture  of  artificial 
silk  began  in  France  in  1908  and  has  spread  to  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, England  and  America.  The  output  was  increasing  with 
suggestive  speed  before  the  present  European  war. 

(b).  Amount  Produced: —  In  1909  the  output  was  about  3 
million  pounds;  in  1912  it  was  over  15  million  poimds,  about  a 
fourth  as  great  as  the  production  of  real  silk.  Our  country  alone 
used  1  million  pounds  in  1910  and  imported  twice  that  amount 
two  years  later. 

(c).  Price: —  The  price,  which  before  the  war  was  rapidly 
declining,  was  about  $1.50  per  pound  against  that  of  real  silk  at 
$2.90  per  pound. 
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(d).  Uses: —  At  first  artificial  silk  was  used  for  weft  threads 
only,  but  later  it  was  used  for  warp  also.  Its  chief  use  to  date  is 
for  edgings  and  trimmings  which,  because  of  its  superior  luster, 
proves  very  satisfactory  for  these  purposes.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  satisfactory  artificial  fiber  is  made  at  present  almost  en- 
tirely from  refuse  cotton,  an  abundant  waste  raw  material. 

2.  Artificial  laces  and  tulle  of  good  quality  have  been  suc- 
cessfully made  by  placing  the  cellulose  from  which  artificial  silk 
is  made  under  pressure  and  then  molding.  See  U.  S.  Con.  Rep., 
July  17,  1911. 

Much  was  expected  from  this  new  process  of  artificial  silk  pro- 
duction, as  it  apparently  solved  the  problem  of  cheap  silk  for  the 
masses,  but  the  present  unsettled  condition  in  Europe  has  retarded 
and  in  some  cases  interrupted  its  production,  therefore  its  future 
economic  value  and  output  is  uncertain. 


PAET  II 
ELECTEO-INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Definition: —  By  industrial  electro-chemistry  we  mean  the 
application  of  electricity  to  the  production  of  chemical  compounds 
for  industrial  purposes.  The  electric  current  is  utilized  in  two 
ways:  First,  a  direct  current  is  passed  through  solutions,  or 
molten  baths,  to  effect  decomposition  into  constituents  which  may 
be  of  important  commercial  value.  Second,  the  current  is  used 
in  electric  furnaces  for  direct  heating  effects  causing  combinations 
of  elements  and  compounds  that  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  ordi- 
nary furnace.  The  first  type  of  operations  is  called  electrolytic, 
and  the  second  type  electrothermal. 

(a).  Caustic  Soda: —  By  far  the  most  important  of  the  first 
type  of  processes  is  the  production  of  caustic  soda  from  common 
salt ;  also  the  production  of  chlorine,  hypoclorite,  and  chlorate  by 
the  electrolytic  process. 

(b).  Pigments: —  The  manufacture  of  pigments  by  the  utili- 
zation of  the  electric  spark  is  attracting  much  attention  at  the 
present  time,  and  many  laboratory  experiments  are  being  tested 
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in  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  many  unsolved 
technical  difficulties  that  beset  the  production  of  pigment  matter. 

(c).  Ozone: — The  process  of  changing  the  oxygen  in  the  air 
to  ozone  is  brought  about  by  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air  through 
a  narrow  space  between  two  metallic  conductors  connected  to  the 
terminals  of  a  high  tention  alternating  current  circuit  that  trans- 
forms the  oxygen  present  to  ozone  by  the  silent  electric  discharge 
taking  place  through  the  current  of  air. 

(d).  Uses: —  Ozone  is  now  being  used  extensively  as  an  agent 
for  the  sterilization  of  drinking  water.  It  is  also  finding  a  large 
use  in  bleaching  paper  pulp,  wax,  oil,  flax,  etc. 

(e).  Calcium  Carbide: —  The  most  important  example  of 
the  second  type  of  process  is  the  production  of  calcium  carbide 
obtained  from  a  mixture  of  lime  and  carbon  fused  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, in  the  electric  furnace.  Use.  Calcium  Carbide  com- 
bined with  water  produces  the  brilliant  acetylene  gas.  Other  com- 
mercial products  of  the  electrothermal  processes  are  carborundum, 
artificial  graphite,  and  carbon  bisulphide. 

(f).  Artificial  Graphite: —  The  overheating  of  a  carborundum 
furnace  led  to  the  chance  discovery  that  decomposition  of  a  car- 
bide by  excessive  heat  produces  an  artificial  graphite  that  replaces 
the  use  of  the  natural  product  in  many  industrial  plants. 

(g).  Alundum: —  Another  electric  furnace  product  is  alun- 
dum,  or  artificial  emery,  that  has  a  daily  increasing  commercial 
value,  and  is  largely  replacing  the  use  of  the  natural  product. 

(h).  Carbon  Bisulphide: —  Practically  all  the  carbon  bisul- 
phate  used  in  modern  industry  is  produced  in  the  electric  fur- 
nace. The  chief  constituents  are  sulphur  and  charcoal.  The 
electric  heat  generated  in  the  furnace  warms  the  sulphur  and 
charcoal  causing  sulphur  vapors  to  rise  through  the  hot  charcoal 
and  react  when  the  zone  of  required  temperature  is  reached.  The 
carbon  bisulphite  fumes  are  passed  out  through  pipes  at  the  top 
of  the  furnace  to  suitable  condensers. 

(i).  Carborundum: —  Another  product  of  the  electric  fur- 
nace made  by  fusing  coke,  glass,  sand  and  sawdust  in  the  con- 
suming heat  of  the  electric  spark  is  carborundum.  In  its  crys- 
talline state  it  is  called  carbide  of  silicon.  In  trade  it  is  often 
referred  to  as  "black  diamonds." 
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Uses: — ^When  made  usable  by  a  cementing  process  it  forms  one 
of  the  finest  abrasives  known  for  the  cutting  of  metal,  stone, 
glass  or  wood. 

Places  of  Production : —  At  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Michigan,  and  at 
iNTiagara  Falls  are  large  power  plants  run  by  the  agency  of  water- 
falls where  all  the  carborundum  made  in  America  is  produced. 
In  ^NTorway  and  Sweden  the  moist  Atlantic  winds  blowing  against 
high  mountains  precipitate  moisture  that  is  utilized  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cheap  electric  currents.  The  currents  seem  to  be  the 
locating  factor  in  carborundum  manufacture  so  in  those  places 
many  plants  for  the  production  of  this  material  are  located. 


X. 

STEEL  MAKI:N'G. 

1.  The  modem  methods  of  steel  production  involve  a  distinct 
chemical  process,  as  steel  is  merely  a  kind  of  iron  which  is  hard- 
ened and  toughened,  according  to  requirements,  by  the  admixture 
of  definite  amounts  of  alloys,  mostly  carbon  in  the  form  of 
manganese,  and  spiegel,  and  of  substances  other  than  carbon, 
whose  use  produce  chrome  steel,  tungsten  steel  and  vanadium 
steel.  The  exact  grade  of  steel  desired  is  obtained  by  use  of 
chemical  formulae. 

(a).  Processes: —  There  are  three  processes  of  steel  making. 
(1).  An  old  and  excellent  process,  known  as  cementation.  (2). 
The  Bessemer  process.     (3).  The  open-hearth  process. 

(b).  Copper  Smelting: —  The  wide  demand  for  copper  in 
electrical  work  has  caused  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  this 
metal  in  the  last  decade.  The  chemical  process  of  smelting  and 
extracting  ^he  metal  has  been  much  improved  as  is  instanced  by 
the  recently  acquired  ability  to  now  use  large  deposits  of  por- 
phyry ores  found  in  !N^evada,  Arizona  and  Utah,  but  which 
were  of  no  value  at  all  a  few  years  ago  before  the  discovery  of  new 
mechanical  and  chemical  processes  in  copper  production. 

(c).  Aluminum: —  One  of  the  elements  of  the  earth's  crust, 
existing  in  enormous  quantities  in  common  clay  is  aluminum. 
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For  long  the  extraction  of  the  element  in  its  metallic  form  called 
bauxite  baffled  the  attempts  of  chemists  until  the  successful  dis- 
covery of  a  simple  process  made  by  Charles  Martin  Hall  in  1886 
reduced  the  cost  of  production  from  ninety  dollars  a,  pound  to 
eighteen  cents  per  pound  and  inaugurated  the  wide  use  of  alumi- 
num ware.  In  consideration  of  the  manifold  uses  of  this  newest 
of  metals  the  present  time  is  economically  considered  the  "Alimii- 
num  age." 

PAET  III. 
MmOE  CHEMICAL  USTDUSTKIES. 

Essential  oils,  synthetic  perfumes,  flavoring  extracts,  gums  and 
shellac  are  some  of  the  substances  whose  production  is  grouped 
under  the  title  of  minor  chemical  industries. 

"  The  most  important  of  these  numerically  is  "essential  oil,"  the 
name  applied  to  oils  that  are  characteristic  of  particular  plants. 

(a).     Methods  of  Production: — 

(1).     Modern  distillation,  by  pressure  through  the  still. 

(2).     Steam  distillation,  steam  passed  through  plants. 

(3).     Expressed  oils,  by  squeezing. 

(4).  Macerated  process,  soaking  plants  and  flowers  in  warm 
oil. 

(5).  Enfleurage  process,  layer  of  fat  on  plate  glass  sprinkled 
with  layers  of  fresh  flowers.  Process  repeated  until  fat  is  satu- 
rated. Results  obtained  from  this  and  the  macerated  process  are 
known  as  flower  pomade. 

The  few  products  and  processes  mentioned  here  are  but  slightly 
suggestive  of  the  rapidly  widening  use  of  a  class  of  industries  in 
which  discovery  has  just  begun,  and  in  which  producture  and 
manufacture  follow  a  growing  demand  made  effective  by  new 
laboratory  processes. 

Kinds  of  Electric  Euenaces 

Description  of  the  following  furnaces  may  be  found  in  any 
text  book  on  mechanical  appliances  or  industrial  chemistry: 
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(1).  Intermittent  furnace. 

(2).  Continuous  furnace. 

(3).  Multiphase  furnace. 

(4).  Revolving  furnace. 

(5).  Muffle  furnace. 

Inventions  and  Discoveries. 

Carborundum — 1891,  Acheson. 
Artificial  Graphite — 1896,  Acheson. 
Calcium  Carbide— 1888,  Willson. 
Chrome  Tanning — 1884,  Schulz. 
Diesel  Oil  Motor— 1900,  Diesel. 

Cyanide  Process  for  extracting  metals — 1888,  Arthur  and  De 
Forrest. 

By-product  Coke  Oven — 1893,  Hoffmann. 
Centrifugal  Creamer — 1880,  DeLaval. 
High  Speed  Steel— 1901,  Taylor  and  White. 

Refeeence  Reading. 

Chemical  Industry  on  the  Continent — Baron  Harold. 

Reference  List  on  Electric  Fixation  of  ]^itrogen — Bulletin,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Utilization  of  Atmospheric  ^N'itrogen — Bureau  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

Chemical  Raw  Materials  and  Manufactures — J.  Russell  Smith. 

Industrial  Chemistry — Text. 

General  References. 

Students  desiring  wider  and  more  detailed  knowledge,  or  cur- 
rent information  on  particular  industries,  or  industrial  processes 
are  especially  recommended  to  consult  a  good  text  in  Industrial 
Chemistry,  and  trade  journals. 

The  following  is  a  partial  but  very  suggestive  list  of  helpful 
publications : 
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Subject                        Name  of  Journal            Where  Published 

Iron 

Iron  Age 

New  York 

Coal 

Black  Diamond 

Chicago 

Coal  Age 

'New  York 

Petroleum 

Petroleum  Keview 

London 

General  Textile 

Textile  World  Record 

Boston 

Leather 

Shoe  and  Leather  Pacts 

Chicago 

Kubber  Manufacturing 

India  Rubber  World 

Kew  York 

Machinery    Trade    and 

American  Machinist 

New  York 

Manufacture 

Coal     Tar     and     Dye 

Paint,  Oil  and  Dye  Review 

Chicago 

Stuffs 

Vegetable  Oils  and  Ex- 

Paint, Oil  and  Dye  Review 

Chicago 

tracts 

Soaps. 

Soap  Gazette  and  Perfume 
Journal 

New  York 

Mining  and  Mineral  In- 

Engineering and  Mining 

!N'ew  York 

dustries 

Journal. 

American  Review  of  Reviews. 
The  World's  Work. 
The  Technical  World  Magazine. 
Engineering  Magazine. 
Popular  Mechanics. 


More  than  Two  Years  of  Latin 

By  Caerie  B.  Alleit,  Latin  Department,  Newark,  Ohio 
High  School. 

|3irimimiiamiiii!iiiitjHE  practical  tendency  of  the  age  is  gradually  chok- 
I  r*^  i  ing  the  longing  for  the  more  cultural  subjects.  The 
III  writer  feels  like  Cato  in  his  advanced  years  when  he 
I  I   said,  "It  is  hard  for  a  man  who  has  lived  in  one  age 

^imiimimniimiiiriiicf  ^  defend  himself  in  another."  But  let  us  hope  when 
I  I   we  are  defending  our  subject  of  Latin  that  we  may 

I  I   not  fall  into  Gate's  habit  of  condemning  with  no 

«i>]iiiiiiniiiiDiiiiiiiiiii(c>i*  policy  of  reconstruction — committing  the  unpardon- 
able fallacy  of  lauding  the  charms  of  poverty  and  living  in  luxury. 
When  the  colleges,  which  should  stand  pre-eminently  as  the  gangers 
of  a  nation's  aspirations  culturally,  let  down  the  bars  our  troubles 
began.  We  all  know  what  happened  in  the  case  of  Greek  and 
reasoning  from  anology  we  see  what  may  happen  in  the  case  of 
Latin.  I  thank  whatever  gods  there  be  that  I  was  not  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  derived  from /the  study  of  Greek.  It  had  such  an 
effect  upon  me  as  did  the  daffodils  upon  Wadsworth.  "I  but 
little  thought  what  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought."  That  in- 
comparable language  opened  to  me  the  gates  of  beauty.  It  was 
probably  not  utilitarian;  but  some  one  has  said  that  we  cannot 
live  by  bread  alone.  This  reason,  which  seems  sufficient  for  the 
study  of  both  Greek  and  Latin,  will  have  no  showing  with  the  ordi- 
nary second  year  high  school  boy  or  girl.  Let  me  quote  Dr. 
Abraham  Flexner's  view  of  the  study  of  Latin  as  published  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  "If  one  does  not  study  things  because 
they  'train  the  mind'  why,  then,  should  one  study  them?  The 
answer  is  extraordinarily  simple.  One  studies  things  because 
they  serve  a  purpose.  I  do  not  say,  mark  you,  a  useful  purpose, 
but  a  purpose — a  valid  purpose,  a  genuine  purpose,  not  a  make- 
believe  purpose.  Mental  discipline  is  not  a  valid  nor  a  genuine 
purpose.  It  is  a  make  believe.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  pur- 
poses, of  genuine,  valid  purposes,  is  simply  infinite.  Learning  to 
read  Virgil  is  of  course  just  as  valid  a  purpose  as  learning  to  play 
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a  symphony  or  learning  to  bake  a  pumpkin  pie.  The  test  is,  how- 
ever, not :  Did  the  student  get  the  mental  discipline  ?  but,  Can  he 
read  and  enjoy  Virgil  ?  Can  he  play  the  symphony  ?  Will  some 
one  eat  the  pie  ?  And  because  people  rarely  care  to  read  Virgil  be- 
cause almost  none  of  the  thousands  who  study  Latin  ever  can  or  do 
read  Virgil,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  studying 
Latin  has  no  purpose  and  cannot  be  defended  as  mental  discipline." 

Being  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory  of  mental  discipline,  this 
statement  of  Dr.  Flexner's  does  not  give  me  pleasant  thoughts. 
My  own  experience  in  the  case  of  Virgil  shows  me  that  I  was  one 
among  those  who  read  Virgil  unknowingly.  To  this  day  I  am 
sensitive  over  the  translation  of  the  passage  "of  that  dark  urn  that 
held  the  remains  of  Aeneas'  nurse" — but  it  has  given  me  a  wonder- 
ful sympathy  with  the  girl  who  in  the  account  of  the  funeral  rites 
in  honor  of  Palinurus  remarked  that  "that  brought  on  the  hot 
drinks."  Yet,  as  I  look  back  upon  that  Virgil  class  I  see  a  teacher 
of  great  enthusiasm,  with  much  imagination,  which  qualities  have 
a  faculty  of  permeating  nearby  individuals,  and  I  learned  to  have 
a  respect  for  duty,  and  fate  and  perseverance,  to  love  the  sea, 
flowers,  bees,  to  pity  poor  Dido — ^many  things  I  learned  which  I 
cannot  tell  those  who  advocate  utility  first  and  foremost. 

I  must  quote  old  Cato  again.  He  was  having  a  heated  con- 
troversy and  I  imagine  was  worsted,  from  the  following  remark: 
"We  are  not  contending  on  equal  terms;  you  are  accustomed  to 
hearing  and  using  bad  language,  whereas  I  am  unused  to  hearing 
it  and  unwilling  to  use  it."  So  we  Latin  teachers  are  not  careful 
enough  to  have  a  supply  of  utilitarian  arguments  and  to  use 
utilitarian  methods  in  our  first  and  second  year  class  work.  We 
must  reserve  our  cultural  arguments  and  cultural  methods  for 
third  and  fourth  year  work  when  they  may  have  some  effect.  The 
reasons  that  seem  to  us  most  vital  cannot  be  impressed  upon  the 
general  run  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  nor  upon  their  utilitar- 
ian mothers  and  fathers. 

As  I  look  upon  the  case,  if  "we  have  taught  the  first  two  years 
of  Latin  well,  I  think  we  have  given  the  greatest  good  possible  to 
the  general  student.  We  have,  unknown  to  them,  taught  the  phil- 
osophic basis  of  both  Latin  and  English  grammar.;  they  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  most  of  the  roots  that  form  the  basis  of  the 
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60%  of  English  words;  they  have  had  incomparable  mental  drill 
in  association,  discrimination  etc.  which  can  only  be  secured  from 
the  stndy  of  a  highly  inflected  language.  We  have  done  this  and 
much  more ;  but  all  minds  are  decidedly  not  meant  for  the  future 
pursuit  of  the  subject.  If  from  our  beginning  classes  we  have 
20%  to  25%  in  our  Senior  classes  can  we  ask  for  much  more 
under  our  compulsory  school  age  of  15  to  16  years  ?  Aren't  we 
holding  our  own  and  could  any  other  four  years  course  keep, 
under  our  elective  system,  a  greater  number  ?  I  think  not.  Our 
school  holds  a  record  for  such  a  per  cent.  Perhaps  I  am  over  sat- 
isfied, but  my  experience  with  human  life  has  led  me  to  think  we 
must  not  expect  too  much. 

The  first  thing  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  more  Latin  is  I  think 
unquestionably  a  good,  wide-awake  teacher.  If  such  teachers  are 
needed  anywhere  they  are  needed  in  the  classical  department.  The 
greatest  possible  advertisement  is  an  active,  inventive  up-to-date 
man  or  woman.  A  slow,  solemn  and  worn-out  teacher  in  a  Latin 
classroom  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  language  taught  is  ''dead"  for  a 
fact,  in  influence  and  results.  Would  that  superintendents  would 
think  of  this  and  thus  help  out  the  cause !  The  very  fact  that  an 
individual  of  scholarly  attainments  and  progressive  character 
handles  the  subject  proves  its  worth.  We  are  too  prone  to  act  on 
the  theory  that  the  sanctity  of  our  subject  protects  us  and  explains 
us  rather  than  on  the  assumption  that  we  ourselves  are  the  sub- 
ject's best  advertisement.  Up-to-dateness  seems  inconsistent  with 
our  backward  view.  Time  has  never  dulled  the  lustre  of  the  great 
laws  of  life,  they  are  ever  bright  and  new  as  when  the  world  be- 
gan. We  Latin  teachers  must  stand  for  the  beauty  and  joyousness 
of  early  thought  and  life  as  pure  Greeks,  not  with  a  defeated  air 
acknowledging,  much  to  our  sorrow,  that  "great  Pan  is  dead." 

Another  great  source  of  influence  is  the  use  of  classic  art.  If 
the  Latin  department  were  allowed  one-half  the  money  spent  upon 
the  physics  or  chemistry  laboratory  or  upon  high  school  athletics 
each  year,  what  an  advertisement  we  would  have  for  our  depart- 
ment! All  high  school  pupils  are  pure  Missourians.  They  see 
the  high  school  letters  and  hear  the  cheers,  they  handle  the  acids 
and  apparatus,  but  Latin  is  the  intangible, — no  fun,  only  the  mill 
that  grinds,  the  teacher  the  upper  mill  stone  and  they  the  lower. 
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In  my  own  school  we  are  fortunate  in  this  line  and  I  know  it 
has  had  its  effect.  Our  halls  contain  quite  a  collection  of  casts  and 
pictures.  There  is  stately  Minerva  on  her  pedestal,  the  long  Par- 
thenon frieze,  Yenus-de-Milo,  Apollo,  Hermes,  great  and  pathetic 
Homer,  Zeus  with  his  ambrosial  locks,  a  beautiful  Amazon,  stem 
Caesar,  placid  Virgil  nearby,  whom  one  student  reported  as  Cae- 
sar's wife  (but  he's  learning),  Nike  untying  her  sandal;  all  in 
plaster.  In  pictures  the  list  is  long, — Cicero  and  Catiline  in  the 
Senate,  the  Coliseum,  Parthenon,  Hadrian's  tomb,  a  Reading  from 
Homer,  Greek  Girls  Playing  Ball,  Roman  Chariot  Race  and  many 
more.  .  The  classics  are  still  living  in  our  halls,  however  dead  they 
may  be  in  our  Latin  recitation  rooms.  But  there  also  are  well  se- 
lected pictures,  slabs  and  busts.  The  constant  sight  of  these  things 
is  making  for  good.  Our  school  holds  an  unusual  record  for  stu- 
dents entering  college  and  it  is  not  all  attributable  to  college  ath- 
letics. 

One  means  of  extending  interest  in  the  classics  has  been  sadly 
neglected.  The  ancient  history  classes  should  be  taught  by  the 
Latin  teachers.  This  is  beneficial  both  to  the  teachers  and  to  the 
pupils.  First  and  second  year  Latin  teaching  is  especially  hard 
work.  The  Latin  teacher  is  enabled  to  bring  more  of  the  human 
element  into  her  work  when  thus  constantly  in  touch  with  history. 
This  is  proven  by  practical  experience.  The  shortness  of  our 
recitations  precludes  most  historical  work  in  our  first  and  second 
year  but  a  wide-awake  teacher,  fresh  in  historical  knowledge,  can 
bring  an  enthusiasm  to  her  work  imknown  to  the  regular  Latin 
teacher.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  enthusiasm  heightens  the 
interest  of  the  pupil  many  fold.  But  the  Latin  teacher  gains  her 
greatest  hold  in  her  history  class.  Most  high  schools  require 
ancient  history  in  the  second  year  correlative  with  Caesar.  To 
have  its  best  effect  the  history  divisions  should  be  based  upon 
courses  thus  giving  the  Latin  teachers  the  Latin  pupils.  Here  we 
find  real  correlation.  ]^ow  there  is  time  to  clothe  the  dry  bones. 
The  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  who  used  the  language  makes 
the  language  a  real  medium  of  thought,  not  a  machination  of  sym- 
bols. My  experience  has  been  that  Latin  pupils  who  have  studied 
ancient  history  under  Latin  teachers  generally  continue  the  Latin 
work.     Here  is  a  great  chance  for  the  use  of  the  lantern  with 
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slides.  Caesar  and  his  wars  become  actualities,  not  a  mere  system 
of  subjects  and  predicates.  The  glory  of  Rome  is  seen  and  the 
pupil  realizes  why  this  language  may  be  worth  studying.  The 
teacher  who  teaches  the  language  should  surely  teach  the  history. 
Too  often  the  regular  history  teachers  miss  or  lack  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  ancient  life  in  a  general  preferment  for  modern  and  Ameri- 
can history.  I  should  urge  every  Latin  teacher  to  request  an  an- 
cient history  class  for  his  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  Latin  in 
general. 

Quotations  from  Cicero,  Virgil  and  other  Latin  authors  from 
a  frieze  on  my  blackboard  are  changed  quite  often,  one  at  a  time, 
and  interspersed  with  short  colloquial  phrases.  The  younger 
pupils  are  made  curious  and  often  memorize  the  Latin  and  its 
meaning.  Latin  quotations  are  inserted,  in  the  high  school  paper. 
The  baling  and  selling  of  the  waste  paper  in  the  school  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Latin  pupils.  We  thus  secure  a  revenue  not  to  be  de- 
spised, for  our  art  collection.  Our  ambition  is  to  have  one  of  the  best 
art  collections  to  be  found  in  any  high  school.  We  discuss  what 
we  shall  buy,  write  descriptions  of  our  possessions  in  this  line  for 
the  school  paper;  bridges  are  made.  But  what  Caesar  class  does 
not  make  bridges!  The  whole  idea  should  be  activity — growth! 
We  too  must  be  modem,  must  add  our  activity  to  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  school.  Latin  pupils  should  be  urged  to  be  on  the  de- 
bate teams.  Prove  that  Latin  drill  work  does  make  for  clear 
thinking  and  expressive  thought.  The  only  way  to  create  a  desire 
for  more  Latin  is  to  make  the  Latin  department  an  active,  not  a 
passive  force — to  show  our  wares  and  their  excellent  points,  not  to 
passively  rely  upon  the  merit  of  a  subject  which  having  lasted 
2000  years,  we  conclude  must  tlierefore  be  able  to  stand  for  itself 
and  blow  its  own  horn.  We,  its  teachers  and  exponents,  must  do 
the  blowing  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  this  advertising  age. 


The  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Backward  Children 

By  KoBEiiT  MacDougall,  'Nbw  Yoek  University. 

jimiiimiiiDiiiiiiiiimtjONTAIG:N^E'S  saying:  ''We  have  not  to  train  up  a 
I  It  if  I  soul,  nor  yet  a  body,  but  a  man ;  and  we  cannot  di- 
I  I Y I  I  vide  him,"  has  frequently  received  a  one-sided  in- 
I  I   terpretation,  though  the  very  point  of  his  splendid 

^,„„„„„„Q ,„„„t|  aphorism  is  that  this  reciprocal  relationship  should 

I  I   be  read  in  both  directions  equally.     The  fortunes 

I  I   0^  soul  and  body  are  inseparable.     A  sound  mind 

«f3niiiuiiiiiaiiiiiiiii:iic4»  cannot  exist  in  partnership  with  a  diseased  nervous 
system.  Disorders  in  the  one  are  either  reflected  in  the  processes 
of  the  other  or  arise  from  interruptions  of  its  normal  activities. 

When  the  point  of  departure  is  the  bodily  condition  we  read 
these  signs  with  facility  in  both  hygienic  and  therapeutic  prob- 
lems. In  health  this  attitude  is  expressed  in  our  recognition  of 
the  value  of  physical  culture.  It  is  the  strongest  plea  for  sys- 
tematic training  of  the  body  that  it  helps  in  the  harmonious  de- 
\'elopment  of  the  whole  man.  In  disease  it  prompts  us  both  to 
alleviate  the  mental  troubles  which  such  disorders  entail,  and 
to  seek  for  the  sources  of  functional  disturbances  in  abnormal 
conditions  of  mind.  The  final  significance  of  health  and  disease 
can  indeed  be  stated  only  in  terms  of  consciousness.  Illness  is  a 
problem  because  it  either  causes  discomfort  or  limits  activity ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  tone  of  vital  well  being  and  the  capacity  for 
full  and  spontaneous  reaction  upon  the  world  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
therapeutics.  N'evertheless,  in  so  far  as  the  treatment  is  medical, 
it  is  immediately  concerned  solely  with  the  establishment  of  those 
conditions  of  physical  well  being  upon  which  healthy  and  happy 
activity  depends ;  and  the  physician  takes  into  account  the  mental 
condition  of  his  patient  only  as  a  possible  furtherance  or  hindrance 
in  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

When  the  point  of  departure  is  the  mind  and  the  problem  con- 
cerns the  treatment  of  its  disturbances,  or  the  maintenance  of 
proper  hygiene  in  health  the  recognition  of  the  interrelation  of 
mind  and  body  has  but  recently  become  an  accepted  principle  of 
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method.  It  is  perhaps  because  our  interest  lies  finally  in  the  men- 
tal state  itself  that  we  have  failed  to  seek  the  conditions  of  these 
phenomena  uniformly  in  terms  of  their  physical  concomitants. 
They  have  commonly  received  at  our  hands  an  intellectual  or  moral 
interpretation  and  our  judgment  is  expressed  in  the  terms  stu- 
pidity, criminality  and  insanity. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  reconstruction  of  view  which  re- 
sults from  the  advance  of  knowledge  that  mental  abnormalities 
have  come  to  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  pathological  condi- 
tions in  the  physical  organism,  and  that  in  consequence  therapeutic 
methods  have  taken  their  place  along  side  of  punishment  and  pro- 
tective measures  in  the  treatment  of  mental  and  moral  degenerates. 
This  substitution  was  first  effected,  where  the  nervous  degeneration 
is  most  evident,  in  the  treatment  of  insanity.  In  all  civilized 
countries  the  alienist  has  replaced  the  gaoler,  and  the  use  of  harsher 
measures,  where  they  still  persist,  is  due  solely  to  the  failure  of  a 
local  administration  to  apply  in  practice,  principles  which  the- 
oretically are  universally  accepted. 

The  same  conception  has  obtained  a  permanent  foothold  in  penal 
institutions ;  but  here  its  application  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  the 
physical  basis  is  much  more  obscure  than  in  the  case  of  insanity, 
and  that  a  complete  elimination  of  punishment  is  impossible  so 
long  as  moral  distinctions  are  preserved  at  all.  I^evertheless,  in 
the  criminal  as  surely  as  in  the  insane  subject,  certain  stigmata  of 
physical  degeneration, — under-development,  asymmetry,  organic 
or  functional  defect — are  being  established  and  the  foundations 
thereby  laid  for  an  extension  to  them  also  of  therapeutic  treatment. 
Especially  in  the  young  is  a  beneficial  result  to  be  looked  for,  since 
hygiene  and  prophylactic  measures,  if  applied  during  the  ado- 
lescence phase  of  life,  may  be  successful  in  cases  which  at  a  later 
stage  are  susceptible  only  to  palliatives. 

The  application  of  this  concept  to  the  third  class  of  cases  is 
largely  still  to  be  made.  Physical  diagnosis  of  dullness  and  stu- 
pidity, of  shiftlessness  and  inefficiency,  of  carelessness  and  awk- 
wardness, seems  almost  a  burlesque  of  method.  These  are  mental 
attitudes  and  conditions  which,  if  they  are  to  be  reached  at  all, 
must  be  approached  through  ethical  and  practical  incentives.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  regarded  as  permanent  mental  types  which 
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must  be  reckoned  with  as  facts,  but  which  are  not  susceptible  to  any 
considerable  amelioration,  and  are  related  to  bodily  characters 
only  as  mind  in  general  is  conditioned  upon  physical  structures 
and  functions,  and  not  as  the  manifestation  of  special  and  modi- 
fiable conditions.  Judgment  is  passed  upon  them  as  intellectual 
defects  or  moral  obliquities,  and  their  subject  becomes  an  object  of 
pity,  contempt,  reproof,  and  no  more. 

This  may  be  true  as  concerns  the  inefficient  adult,  for  the  nega- 
tive as  well  as  the  positive  forces  which  determine  individual  dis- 
position tend  toward  a  rigidity  of  type  which  presents  increasing 
resistance  to  formative  influences  of  all  kinds.  The  outcome  of 
habituation  is  stability  of  relationship  whether  its  results  be  good 
or  bad.  Disorder  and  carelessness  may  be  cultivated  as  success- 
fully as  method  and  thrift,  and  in  their  final  forms  the  two  types 
are  alike  ineradicable  from  the  individual  life.  But  the  obstinacy 
and  hopelessness  of  these  mental  attitudes  in  the  adult  should  not 
lead  us  to  regard  them  as  necessarily  original  and  persistent  dia- 
theses which  are  not  subject  at  any  stage  of  their  history  to  the  in- 
fluence of  transforming  agencies.  Such  a  conclusion  overlooks 
the  distinction  between  instinct  and  habit,  between  hereditary  de- 
generation and  nutritional  disorders,  between  a  fixed  congenital 
temperament  and  a  formative  and  therefore  modifiable  process.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  criminal  is  largely  a  product  of  training  and  en- 
vironment,— underfed,  undergrown,  maltreated — it  is  no  less  a 
fact  that  those  minor  mental  abnormalities  which  we  call  in  gen- 
eral dullness  and  inefficiency  are,  in  part  at  least,  phenomena  of 
developmental  arrest  to  which  hygienic  and  prophylactic  treat-. 
ment  may  be  successfully  applied. 

The  problem,  therefore,  has  its  chief  significance  in  connection 
with  the  education  and  training  of  the  young,  and  concerns  the 
home  and  school  as  closely  as  an  investigation  of  the  physical  char- 
acteristics and  history  of  the  criminal  concerns  the  penalist,  or 
the  determination  of  nervous  lesions  and  degradation  the  alienist. 

Even  were  these  types  fixed,  were  it  hopeless  to  try  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  backward  or  inattentive  child,  it  would  still 
be  an  important  service  to  determine  the  physical  conditions  which 
underlie  these  mental  limitations,  in  order  that  the  attitude  of  the 
parent  and  teacher  might  be  adjusted  accordingly.     The  child 
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who  confuses  colors,  or  writes  crookedly,  or  makes  a  mistake  in  his 
reckoning  or  dictation  should  not  be  punished  for  carelessness  if 
his  failure  be  due  to  color-blindness,  chorea,  diplopia  or  defect  of 
hearing.  Just  and  intelligent  treatment  of  the  child  in  school  can 
proceed  only  upon  a  knowledge  of  such  physical  deficiencies  in 
cases  where  they  are  at  all  pronounced.  To  act  in  ignorance  of 
their  existence  is  to  go  certainly  astray  and  to  arouse  a  sense  of 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  child,  than  which  nothing  will  more 
quickly  undermine  the  influence  of  the  teacher. 

The  tendency  to  lay  the  blame  of  undesirable  mental  character- 
istics and  habits  upon  an  acquired  or  inherited  physical  diathesis 
is  of  course  liable  to  exaggeration,  with  consequences  as  serious  as 
those  entailed  by  an  entire  ignoring  of  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween mind  and  body.  One  can  sympathize  with  the  distinguished 
lecturer  who  lamented  that  when  a  schoolboy  his  failure  in 
arithmetic  was  explained,  and  excused,  by  reference  to  the  stu- 
pidity of  his  grandfather,  instead  of  being  treated  heroically  as 
was  the  custom  in  a  neighboring  school,  where  the  birch  was  found 
a  most  astonishing  modifier  of  heredity  and  the  boy  far  out- 
stripped his  own  school  in  mathematical  studies.  Such  extrava- 
gances are  certain  to  be  ridiculed  and  yield  readily  to  the  ironic 
laughter  of  men.  But  caricature  of  the  point  of  view  itself  is 
cheap,  and  touches  only  the  eccentricities  of  method.  The  serious 
teacher  can  be  in  no  danger  from  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  physical  symptoms  in  judging  the  faults  and  deficiencies  of 
her  pupils.  The  results  of  the  process  of  education  are  imperilled 
to  an  incomparably  greater  degree  by  ignorance  of  the  bearing  of 
physical  pathologj''  upon  these  peculiar  mental  conditions  than  by 
the  influence  of  a  supine  fatalism  which  might  possibly  result  from 
a  knowledge  of  them.  The  fullest  recognition  of  the  part  which 
such  disabilities  play  in  the  production  of  faulty  and  disappoint- 
ing work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  need  not  lessen  by  one  iota  the 
strength  of  the  teacher's  appeal  to  moral  and  intellectual  incentives, 
while  it  will  certainly  prevent  many  mistakes  as  well  as  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  that  mutual  sympathy  and  respect  upon  which 
the  success  of  her  teaching  vitally  depends. 

Such  physical  diagnosis,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  work  of  the  phy- 
sician.   It  requires  his  professional  training  to  interpret  the  symp- 
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toms  which  are  immediately  discernible  and  to  elicit  those  which 
can  be  ascertained  only  by  enquiry  of  the  child  or  its  parents.  The 
teacher  does  not  know  what  things  to  look  for,  or  what  questions 
to  ask.  Especially  is  she  liable  to  err  by  seizing  upon  and  em- 
phasizing a  single  feature  of  the  case ;  for  diagnosis  does  not  pro- 
ceed upon  an  isolated  symptom  but  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
whole  system  of  signs  which  the  appearance  and  report  of  the 
child  afford. 

This  is  indeed  true ;  and  wherever  the  preliminary  observation 
of  the  teacher  discovers  a  physical  disorder  at  the  root  of  the  men- 
tal phenomena  which  prompted  the  enquiry,  the  services  of  the 
physician  should  of  course  be  called  in  by  the  parents  and  the 
case  turned  over  to  him.  But  it  is  not  practicable  to  have  profes- 
sional inspection  in  the  first  instance.  There  are  many  cases 
which  lie  on  the  borderland  between  health  and  illness,  in  which 
the  sufferer,  though  not  perfectly  normal,  appears  scarcely  to  need 
medical  attendance.  These  children  are  not  defective  in  the 
technical  sense  but  from  some  obscure  cause, — a  lowered  physical 
resistance,  nutritional  defect,  and  the  like — are  unequal  to  their 
tasks,  are  burdened,  excitable  and  irregular  in  their  work,  or  in 
some  way  are  marked  out  as  needing  special  attention. 

The  problem  which  these  individuals  present  is  not  met  by  a 
brief  stated  visit  of  inspection;  they  require  watching  and  study 
which  only  the  parents  and  teacher  are  in  a  position  to  give.  The 
observation  of  many  of  their  symptoms  needs  not  professional 
training  but  only  the  tact  and  discernment  of  an  educated  intelli- 
gence; and  the  treatment  is  frequently  such  as  the  teacher  can 
apply  or  advise.  Much  of  this  intimate  study  of  the  child,  if  done 
at  all,  must  be  undertaken  by  the  teacher,  for  it  is  only  a  knowledge 
of  his  work  and  conduct  in  school  which  leads  to  its  inception,  and 
the  existence  of  physical  defects  may  be  wholly  unkno^vn  to  the 
child  himself.  The  function  of  the  teacher  in  this  connection  is 
therefore  to  supplement  that  of  the  physician  by  an  intelligent 
psychological  observation  of  the  child,  and  the  application  of  such 
remedies  as  the  layman  can  employ. 

The  various  cases  vdth  which  the  teacher  will  be  called  upon  to 
deal  may  be  grouped  under  three  fairly  well  marked  types,  namely, 
under-nourished,  neurasthenic,  and  defective  children.    Disorders 
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of  the  first  class  are  most  readily  discernible.  In  the  physical 
diagnosis  the  first  step  should  be  to  note  whether  any  striking  de- 
parture from  the  normal  size  is  presented.  The  child  grows  at  a 
rapid  and  irregular  rate.  The  total  advance,  as  well  as  the  part 
contributed  by  the  various  constituents  of  the  body,  fluctuates  from 
year  to  year.  Phases  of  activity  and  rest  alternate  in  the  processes 
by  which  the  individual  attains  his  full  stature,  and  one  period 
manifests  greater  vigor  and  capacity  for  work  than  another.  The 
various  parts  of  the  body  also  grow  at  different  and  independent 
rates,  and  one  system  of  functions  may  be  in  a  phase  of  activity 
while  another  is  at  rest.  The  unlike  curves  of  skeletal  and  muscu- 
lar growth  for  instance,  become  pronounced  during  adolescence, 
and  give  rise  to  the  awkwardness  of  movement  and  ''growing  pains" 
of  that  period.  The  functional  activities  of  the  nutritive  and  re- 
productive systems  exhibit  inverse  relations  and  are  advanced  at 
each  other's  expense.  Functional  development  and  capacity  for 
resistance  progress  by  alternate  strides. 

The  growth  of  the  body  thus  consists  of  the  results  of  an  irreg- 
ular advance  on  the  part  of  a  multitude  of  structures  which  may 
present  highly  individual  curves.  A  well-rounded  physical  ideal^ 
in  which  all  the  parts  maintain  harmonious  proportions  from  year 
to  year,  is  impossible;  and  in  the  level  attained  by  the  body  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  in  the  growth  of  its  individual  members,  there  is 
a  wide  variation  within  the  limits  of  health.  ]N"evertheless  each 
year  has  its  normal  stature  and  normal  rate  of  growth.  To  depart 
notably  from  this  standard  in  either  height  or  weight  indicates 
an  abnormal  condition,  especially  when,  as  is  commonly  tjie  case, 
the  divergence  is  not  proportional  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The 
giant  and  the  dwarf  are  not  usually  symmetrically  exaggerated  or 
reduced  copies  of  the  normal  man.  Gigantism  arises  from  dis- 
proportionate growth,  dwarfism  from  pathological  arrest  of  special 
parts  of  the  body;  and  it  is  just  this  loss  of  general  balance  in  the 
bodily  system  which  forms  the  sinister  indication  of  abnormal 
conditions  in  the  process  of  development.  The  failure  of  the  child 
to  maintain  the  proportions  of  normal  growth  is  a  more  impor- 
tant diagnostic  feature  than  his  deficiency  in  stature  and  weight 
if  the  departure  from  the  standard  be  symmetrical;  but  the  con- 
dition of  general  malnutrition  is  itself  grave  enough  in  connection 
with  the  matters  here  discussed. 
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The  stunted,  uudergi'own  child  is  in  arrears  mentally  also. 
Porter's  statistical  investigations  have  shown  that  there  is  a  physi- 
cal basis  for  precocity  and  duHness.  The  bright  children  of  every 
grade  in  the  public  schools  are  the  tallest  and  heaviest  for  their 
jears,  and  have  the  largest  chest  girth.  The  dull  children  are 
below  the  average  in  all  these  things.  Of  the  dull  children  as  a 
special  class  the  same  relation  again  holds  true ;  the  dullest  are 
the  most  under-sized,  the  brightest  are  nearest  the  norm  of  physi- 
cal growth.  The  vigorous  child  needs  no  special  care.  If  he  is 
backward  in  his  studies  the  teacher  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
cause.  But  undergrowth  and  mal-nutrition  are  direct  correla- 
tives of  mental  deficiency,  and  when  a  child  is  behind  in  his  work 
and  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  seek  causes  and  pronounce  judg- 
ment she  should  look  first  in  her  rough  diagnosis  to  the  presence 
of  such  physical  stigmata  of  backwardness. 

When  children  are  thus  manifestly  of  deficient  growth,  when 
the  balance  of  height  and  weight  has  been  upset  or  the  rate  of  de- 
velopment abnormally  retarded,  the  diagnosis  presents  little 
difficulty.  The  really  perplexing  cases  belong  to  the  second  type. 
These  children  are  not  small  in  size  but  fairly  grown,  not  sluggish 
in  disposition,  but  active  and  commonly  of  good  complexion,  not 
stupid  but  frequently  among  the  brighter  members  of  the  class. 
Yet  they  are  disappointing,  because  their  work  is  irregular  in 
•quality.  When  good  results  are  expected,  since  the  child  is  known 
to  be  capable,  he  blunders,  forgets,  becomes  confused  and  entirely 
disappoints  the  teacher's  hopes. 

Such  children  have  commonly  a  low  nervous  resistance,  and 
though  bright,  are  incapable  of  prolonged  exertion,  in  consequence 
of  which  their  work  shows  a  rapid  deterioration  in  quality  under 
continued  pressure.  It  is  this  class  which  makes  school  fatigue  a 
problem.  The  normal  child  tires  but  may  be  left  to  look  out  for 
himself.  He  can  stand  the  ordinary  conditions  of  school  life  without 
suffering,  and  fatigue  though  present  is  healthy;  for  it  is  par- 
alleled in  its  development  by  an  increasing  mental  weariness 
which  puts  an  end  to  the  child's  activity  long  before  the  danger 
zone  of  physiological  exhaustion  has  been  reached.  In  those  of 
nervous  instability,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  onset  of  fatigue 
is  abnormally  early  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  mounts  ex- 
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cessive,  yet  the  stimulus  of  work  may  set  up  an  artificial  condi- 
tion of  excitement  under  which  activity  is  continued  to  the  verge 
of  collapse.  Hence  the  often  unaccountable  clianges  in  the  quality 
of  the  child's  work,  which  may  show  either  a  sudden  falling  off, 
an  equally  perplexing  brilliancy  or  a  complete  break-down. 

In  such  cases  the  teacher  should  look  again  to  the  physical  con- 
ditions which  are  presented  in  connection  with  the  problem  of 
discipline  or  treatment.  First  as  to  the  child's  general  activity 
and  psycho-physiological  balance.  Are  there  characteristic  times 
when  such  disappointing  results  appear,  for  instance  late  in  the 
day,  or  even  in  the  week?  Has  the  child  been  doing  prolonged 
work,  or  carrying  it  on  under  special  strain?  Is  there  general 
disturbance  in  his  conduct  or  mental  state:  is  he  troubled  about 
his  work,  discouraged,  changeable  in  mood,  easily  excited  to 
tears?  It  is  the  whole  group  of  symptoms  which  is  here  signifi- 
cant rather  than  any  single  feature,  but  if  the  characteristics  al- 
ready described  are  manifested  in  any  high  degree  the  teacher 
should  turn  next  to  the  bodily  condition  itself. 

The  child  may  simply  be  less  strong  than  his  fellows,  in  which 
case  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  lighten  as  far  as  possible  the  pres- 
sure of  school  tasks.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  he  has  a  tendency 
toward  a  neurasthenic  constitution,  that  the  low  nervous  condition 
lies  rather  on  the  pathological  than  on  the  normal  side  of  the  line. 
This  general  fatigue  of  the  nervous  system  is  accompanied  by  a 
state  of  morbid  excitability.  The  physical  basis  and  antecedents 
of  the  trouble  are  obscure  and  its  manifestations  extraordinarily 
manifold  and  variable.  Since  upon  the  normal  balance  of  ner- 
vous functions  the  health  of  all  the  bodily  processes  depends,  the 
disturbance  of  this  equilibrium  which  occurs  in  neurasthenia 
naturally  produces  wide-spread  effects,  which  include  both  de- 
graded organic  functioning  and  exaggerated  reaction  upon  the  en- 
vironment. 

Nevertheless  in  this  protean  multitude  of  symptoms  there  are 
certain  classes  which  it  is  helpful  to  note.  Is  the  child  incapable  of 
sustained  physical  effort,  and  is  he  tremulous  and  unduly  fa- 
tigued after  exertion?  (The  diagnosis  vdll  concern  chiefly  the 
older  children  of  the  school,  as  few  cases  of  neurasthenia  occur 
under  ten  years  of  age).     Is  digestion  disturbed  and  sleep  trou- 
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bled  ?  Is  the  child  distressed  by  sensory  abnormalities :  sensations 
of  heat,  cold,  or  numbness  on  local  areas  of  the  body,  ringing  in 
the  ears,  and  blurring  of  vision  after  the  use  of  the  eyes  ?  Is  he 
troubled  with  migraine,  vertex  of  basal  headaches?  Is  he  emo- 
tionally excitable  and  given  to  fits  of  anger,  depression  and  so- 
called  '^nerve-storms''  ?  The  indication  of  neurasthenia  is  strong 
in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disturbances  outlined. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases,  which  should  be  referred  to  the 
physician  without  delay  when  the  symptoms  are  pronounced, 
present  many  difficulties  even  to  the  expert;  but  many  of  them 
hover  between  health  and  such  a  condition  of  disease  as  enforces 
medical  attention,  and  the  problem  must  in  the  first  instance  be 
met  by  the  teacher.  The  children  remain  in  school  because  no 
localizable  ailment  exists.  They  are  active,  interested  and  fre- 
quently precocious.  Yet  they  are  irregular  in  their  work,  ex- 
citable, centers  of  disturbance  in  the  school  and  often  a  burden 
as  regards  both  method  and  discipline. 

It  is  valuable  to  the  teacher  to  know  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem with  which  she  has  to  deal  in  such  cases,  but  in  the  way  of 
therapeutic  treatment,  after  the  physical  basis  has  been  pointed 
out  to  the  guardians  of  the  child,  little  is  within  her  power.  It  is 
probable  that  only  hy genie  measures  will  have  effect.  The 
whole  nervous  system  needs  tone,  which  can  be  brought  about  only 
by  a  slow  physiological  regeneration,  the  means  to  which  lie  chiefly 
in  functional  rest,  with  simple  food,  abundant  sleep  and  a  life 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  doors.  Under  the  best  of  conditions  the 
improvement  often  seems  insecure.  For  the  teacher  there  remains 
the  duty  to  endeavor  by  a  recognition  of  the  physical  basis  under- 
lying the  peculiarities  of  neurasthenic  children  to  meet  their 
attitudes  with  understanding  and  justice;  and  by  avoiding  over- 
stimulation and  helping  the  child  over  his  crises,  as  they  occur,  to 
ease  the  burden  under  which  he  labors. 

There  is  a  third  general  class  of  physical  troubles  whose  rela- 
tion to  mental  activity,  one  would  say,  could  never  for  any  con- 
siderable period  remain  in  doubt;  but  which  yet  as  a  matter  of 
fact  escape  detection,  with  the  result  that  their  consequences  are 
i*egarded  as  having  purely  mental  origins  and  the  child  suffers 
accordingly.    I  mean  defects  of  the  special  senses.    Blindness  and 
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complete  deafness  of  course  cannot  but  be  recognized;  yet  a  dis- 
abling injury  to  these  organs  may  be  developed  without  its  ex- 
istence being  suspected.  If  the  change  be  slow,  or  affect  only 
one  member  of  a  double  organ^  the  subject  may  remain  unaware 
of  it  until  its  presence  is  revealed  by  some  external  test.  These 
sensory  defects  are  common  among  the  young  as  well  as  the  old. 
In  Germany  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  are  reported  to  have  defective  eye-sight.  The  same  is 
true  of  ear  troubles.  One-third  of  all  adults  suffer  from  partial 
deafness  and  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  children  of  school  age. 

These  functional  disorders  entail  frequently  recurring  mis- 
takes. Blackboard  exercises,  the  use  of  maps,  object  lessons,  and 
all  work  involving  visual  discrimination  are  made  more  difficult 
for  the  near-sighted;  sounds  are  incorrectly  caught,  names  con- 
fused and  directions  misunderstood  when  hearing  is  imperfect. 
The  child  adjusts  himself  to  these  abnormal  conditions  and  guesses 
at  what  is  imperfectly  seen  or  heard ;  and  when  he  guesses 
wrongly  the  errors  are  interpreted  on  a  purely  mental  basis  and 
the  child  is  punished  for  inattention  and  laziness.  What  other 
result  is  possible  if  neither  the  teacher  nor  even  the  child  himself 
is  aware  of  the  physical  deficiency  which  exists  ? 

But  these  are  not  the  most  serious  types  of  sensory  defect  from 
our  present  standpoint.  Astigmatism,  double  vision  and  unequal 
refraction  in  the  two  eyes  give  vastly  more  trouble  than  simple 
decline  in  ocular  adaptability.  For  these  abnormal  conditions 
produce  distortion  of  the  object  and  make  it  impossible  for  the 
child  to  see  correctly  what  is  within  the  limits  of  distinct  vision. 
A  case  has  recently  been  reported  from  a  E'ew  York  city  school 
of  a  child  suffering  from  diplopia  who  at  first  made  constant  mis- 
takes in  consequence  of  the  doubling  of  objects  when  looked  at 
with  her  ill-assorted  eyes.  She  finally  learned  by  bitter  experi- 
ence that  she  could  not  trust  these  eyes,  but  when  she  saw  a 
double  ^'S"  must  write  it  single,  and  put  down  only  one  figure  "5" 
where  she  saw  two. 

In  hearing,  a  disorder  occurs  which  affects  only  certain  quali- 
ties and  combinations  of  sounds,  and  which  has  been  called  tone- 
deafness.  The  greater  part  of  the  musical  scale  is  correctly  ap- 
prehended but  here  and  there  the  ear  fails  to  respond  to  a  par- 
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ticular  note.  Certain  consonantal  sounds  and  combinations  also 
seem  to  escape  some  hearers,  or  to  be  misapprehended,  because  of 
an  analogous  imperfection  in  the  auditory  process.  Such  a  disturb- 
ance affects  the  child  in  a  very  different  way  from  simple  hard- 
ness of  hearing,  being  manifested  chiefly  in  a  distortion  of  the 
reproductive  processes.  Most  sounds  and  words  are  heard  cor- 
•rectly  but  the  child  makes  unaccustomed  and  persistent  errors  at 
certain  points  in  pronunciation,  spelling,  dictation,  and  the  like; 
and  these  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  attributed  to  mental  faults 
rather  than  to  his  bodily  affliction. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  child's  health  the  most  serious 
aspects  of  these  refractive  imperfections  of  the  eye  and  troubles 
in  the  inner  ear  are  the  grave  functional  disturbances, — diges- 
tional,  nervous,  etc., — and  permanent  organic  lesions  by  which 
they  are  frequently  accompanied,  but  with  these  phenomena  we 
have  not  here  to  do. 

There  should  be  no  need  to  call  attention  to  such  pronounced  in- 
terferences with  the  expression  of  mental  activity  as  are  presented 
by  obstructed  speech,  chorea  and  the  like,  because  the  origin  of 
the  trouble  in  these  cases  is  readily  and  correctly  located.  Yet 
in  their  incipient  stages,  or  in  minor  forms,  even  these  distur- 
bances may  escape  notice ;  and  in  cases  of  constitutional  diffidence 
and  hesitating  speech  or  lack  of  co-ordination  in  writing,  it  is 
well  to  enquire  as  to  the  presence  of  one  or  other  of  these  subtle 
forms  of  inner  inhibition. 

In  these  cases  of  nervous  instability,  and  in  regard  to  sensory 
and  motor  defects  generally,  the  teacher  need  not  be  reminded 
how  important  it  is  to  avoid  exciting  or  confusing  the  child.  An 
abnormality  of  function,  as  truly  as  a  defect  of  form,  is  felt  by 
its  victim  to  set  him  apart  from  his  fellows,  and  the  child  is 
likely  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  in  regard  to  it.  When  embarass- 
ment  or  distress  is  occasioned  by  the.  result  of  the  disorder  it 
adds  many  fold  to  the  interference  caused  by  his  physical  dis- 
ability. A  sympathetic  attitude  brings  out  all  that  is  best  and 
brightest  in  the  child;  a  sharp  word  or  inconsiderate  action  may 
scatter  his  power  beyond  the  possibility  of  recall,  and  induce  a 
mental  paralysis  beside  which  the  stage  fright  of  an  adult  is  but 
the  pale  reflection  of  reality. 


Pupil  Self-Government 

Eed  Bank,  IN^.  J.,  Dec.  12,  *1916. 
To  the  Editor  of  Education, 

c/o  Palmer  Co., 
120  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  read  Mr.  Smithes  article  on  "Pupil  Self-Government'^  in 
your  December  number,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  He  has  had 
some  very  interesting  experiences.  I  should  like  to  contribute  the  re- 
sults of  my  own  exi)erience  in  the  Flemington,  N.  J.  High  School, 
which  had  more  than  two  hundred  pupils. 

I  had  always  believed  that  the  j&nest  type  of  discipline  was  liberty 
under  control.  By  this  I  mean  that  sort  of  discipline  that  encourages 
initiative,  allowing  such  freedom  of  action  and  thought  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fine,  round  development,  encouraging  perfect  freedom, 
so  long  as  such  freedom  is  used  seriously  for  the  general  good  of  the 
mass  and  the  individual,  but  with  a  check, — the  teacher, — when  there 
is  a  temptation  to  interpret  such  freedom  as  meaning  license.  I  had 
little  faith  in  such  form  of  government  as  was  used  in  the  George 
Junior  Eepublic,  for  example.  I  had  never  been  convinced  that  high 
school  boys  and  girls  had  reached  the  age  wlien  they  should  be  trusted 
to  govern  themselves,  and  much  less  to  govern  others.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  they  possessed  but  a  small  development  of  those  traits  and  ca- 
pacities that  are  necessary  to  the  successful  initiation  and  fulfillment 
of  any  sort  of  democratic  government.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  it  was  the  business  of  the  high  school  to  help  develop  such  traits 
as  self-reliance,  independent  thinking,  etc.,  and  that  the  surest  guaran- 
tee of  the  success  of  democratic  government  is  the  preparation  of  its 
citizens  for  such  government,  through  the  development  of  those  traits. 

One  afternoon  a  few  months  after  I  had  taken  charge  of  the  above 
school,  a  committee  waited  on  me  in  my  office.  Of  course  I  listened 
to  what  they  had  to  say.  They  had  come  to  propose  to  me  a  system  of 
self-government,  but  their  plans  were  not  at  all  well  formed.  They 
had  no  notion  of  how  the  plan  was  to  work  out.  They  thought  that 
I  ought  to  tell  them  just  what  to -do.  They  also  thought  that  any- 
thing so  simple  as  self-government  could  be  put  into  practice  imme- 
diately, and  proposed  that  I  say  to  the  students  the  following  Monday 
morning  that  from  that  time  on,  they  were  to  constitute  a  self-govern- 
ing body.  Only  one  thing  appealed  to  me.  The  students  really  wanted 
self-government,  and  that  seemed  to  me  the  first  essential  of  any  gov- 
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eminent.    Those  who  are  to  live  under  it  must  want  it  enough  to  fight 
to  get  it,  and  be  willing  to  sacrifice-  much  to  retain  it. 

I  told  the  committee  that  I  was  interested  in  what  they  had  to 
present,  but  was  not  at  all  sure  that  they  were  ready  for  self-govern- 
ment, as  they  had  no  plan  that  was  worth  the  name.  If  they  had  a 
plan  that  they  could  prove  to  me  would  work,  they  were  to  come  back 
in  one  month  to  present  it.  In  the  meantime  the  pupils  must  prove  to 
me,  and  to  our  teachers,  that  they  were  ready  for  such  a  change.  As 
teachers,  we  were  all  skeptical,  but  there  was  such  a  change  in  the 
students'  attitude  during  the  following  month,  that  our  doubts  changed 
to  high  hopes  and  we  waited.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  committee 
returned  with  a  full,  well-planned  scheme.  It  was  simple  at  least. 
Very  little  machinery  was  needed  in  its  operation.  During  the  inter- 
vening month  many  student  meetings  had  been  held.  I  was  asked  to 
attend  these,  but  made  few  recommendations  except  when  asked  to  do 
so.  My  theory  held  that  this  must  be  purely  a  student  movement,  if 
it  was  to  have  deep  enough  roots  to  succeed. 

The  governing  body  was  to  be  made  up  of  three  representatives 
from  each  class,  appointed  by  the  class  president.  Four  were  to  be 
chosen  by  ballot  from  the  school  at  large.  The  principal  was 
an  ex-officio  member.  The  body  was  called  the  Committee  of 
Seventeen.  It  was  the  business  of  this  committee  to  see  that  the 
teacher's  time  in  the  classroom  was  left  free  for  teaching  only,  but 
she  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  discipline  if  it  were  neces- 
sary at  any  time  for  her  to  assert  herself.  However,  disorder  in  the 
classroom  was  a  crime  against  the  social  unit,  the  school,  and  was  to 
be  passed  on,  by  the  Committee  of  Seventeen.  So  far  as  hall  or  study 
room  and  noon  hour  discipline  were  concerned,  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  entirely.  Misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  student  was 
to  be  reported  by  the  class  representative.  The  Committee  was  to 
meet  weekly,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  The  plan  seemed  good  to  me, 
and  I  consented  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  government. 

It  is  too  long  a  story  to  go  into  the  many  trials  and  tribulations  of 
this  Committee.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  for  three  and  one-half 
years  it  was  never  necessary  for  any  teacher  to  visit  a  study  hall  for 
the  purpose  of  discipline,  or  to  reprimand  a  student  for  disorder  in 
halls,  basement  or  playground.  Of  course,  there  were  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline. There  are  breaches  of  discipline  every  day  on  our  streets,  by 
those  who  are  old  enough  to  know  better.  There  is  bad  conduct  in 
high  office  in  many  of  our  states.  This  fact  was  recognized  and  talked 
about  by  our  students,  not  that  they  might  be  justified,  but  that  they 
might  avoid  such  conduct  in  their  government.  It  was  a  splendid 
success  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.     It  was  a  student,  and  not  a  teacher,  movement. 

%.     The  student  body  was  ready  for  self-government.  • 
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3.  They  were  willing  to  sacrifice  many  former  privileges  to  show 
the  teachers  and  the  town  that  they  were  able  to  set  up  a  stable 
government. 

4.  The  teachers  of  the  High  School  were  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  and  never  interfered  in  any  way,  unless  called  on  by 
the  Committee  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  believe  the  student  self-government  can  succeed  under  any 
other  conditions.  It  will  never  be  much  of  a  success  if  forced  on  the 
students  by  the  teacher  body.  It  will  never  be  much  of  a  success 
unless  the  teachers  have  good  sense,  and  S3^mpathy  for,  and  under- 
standing of  the  movement. 

The  student  body  need  not  be  a  picked  or  homogeneous  class.  The 
students  of  the  above  school  were,  for  the  most  part,  from  fine  fami- 
lies, but  the  finest  chairman  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  ever  had 
was  a  Eussian  Jew,  lately  from  the  New  York  east  side. 

It  was  a  real  preparation  for  future  citizenship.  Some  of  those 
students  are  leaders  now  in  the  affairs  of  life.  The  realization  of 
power  came  to  them  at  the  right  time,  and  along  with  this  there  came 
a  realization  of  the  obligations  of  good  citizenship.  There  was  a 
great  rise  in  student  self-respect.  What  man  does  not  hold  up  his 
head  with  pride,  if  he  is  a  man  of  his  own  affairs,  and  has  a  clean 
record?  There  was  real  freedom  under  control,  because  the  control 
was  of  the  right  kind,  and  it  was  self-imposed.  The  severest  punish- 
ment for  any  student  by  the  Committee  was  to  deprive  him  of  his 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  body  politic.  Lastly,  two  or  three  teachers 
were  left  free  every  period  of  the  day  for  conference  in  their  own 
classrooms.  They  were  relieved  of  the  strain  of  study  hall  duty,  etc., 
and  gave  their  time  to  the  pupil  who  needed  it  most. 

I  am  sending  this  communication  with  the  feeling  that  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  you.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  publish  it  if  you  care 
to  do  so.  If  not,  I  shall  not  be  in  any  sense  offended.  I  have  read 
your  magazine  for  many  years,  and  have  felt  many  times  that  I 
should  like  to  contribute  something  to  its  success. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  E.  Eadcliiffe. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Why  the  teacher?  The  question  sounds  primeval  and  simple;  but 
the  reasons  for  things  that  have  become  customary  have  to  be  re- 
stated once  in  a  while,  in  the  interests  of  clear  thinking  and  effi- 
cient practice.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  estimable  young 
people  drift  into  the  great  stream  of  candidates  for  teaching  posi- 
tions, coming  from  the  colleges  and  normal  schools  without  any 
adequate  conception  of  why  they  should  give  themselves  to  this  kind 
of  work,  beyond  the  mere  necessity  of  doing  something  to  make  a 
living  or  to  tide  them  over  in  a  respectable  occupation  until  the 
opportunity  offers  for  them  to  be  married.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
so  important  and  so  serious  a  calling  should  ever  be  used  as  a  make- 
shift. It  should  be  as  sacred  and  be  taken  as  seriously  as  the  min- 
istry or  as  maternity. 

The  reason  for  the  teacher's  calling  is  found  in  the  necessity,  in 
a  complex  state  of  civilization,  for  a  division  of  labor.  Naturally 
we  should  expect  the  parents  to  be  the  teachers  of  their  children. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  brute  world  and  in  the  lower  stages  of  human 
civilization.  But  as  life  grows  more  complex,  the  activities  of  com- 
munities, of  necessity  become  specialized.  The  child's  maintenance, 
the  home  he  abides  in,  the  food  that  nourishes  him,  his  clothing,  and 
his  general  social  environment  and  training  occupy  the  entire  time 
and  energy  of  his  parents,  from  the  moment  of  his  pre-natal  exis- 
tence, to  the  hour  of  his  maturity  and  independence.  Meanwhile 
the  great  body  of  accumulated  knowledge  and  experience,  gathered 
by  countless  millions  of  human  beings  down  through  the  ages,  has 
become  so  vast  that  to  make  it  available  to  the  individual,  neces- 
sitates trained  bodies  of  specialists,  who,  with  all  their  time  and  with 
all  their  energy  shall  appropriate  from  this  vast  storehouse  the 
most  important  and  necessary  things,  and  who  shall  study  pro- 
foundly the  best  methods  of  transmitting  them  to  the  successive  on- 
coming generations. 

In  this  great  sub-division  of  labors,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
is  the  more  important,  the  work  of  parentage  or  the  work  of  edu- 
cation,— the  work  of  the  father  and  mother  or  the  work  of  the 
teacher.  Both  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  and  welfare  of  the 
race.  Both  are  so  great  as  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  Ordinarily  the 
teacher  must  remain  single  while  she  teaches;  and  the  mother  must 
delegate  the  teaching  function  mainly  to  the  teacher. 


Some  important  facts  follow  from  the  main  idea  presented  in  the 
above  paragraph.     For  one   thing,   it  should   become   clear  to  the 
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thinking  person  that  the  teacher  is  worthy  of  his  or  her  hire.  A 
more  liberal  estimate  should  be  made  of  the  value  of  the  teacher's 
services.  These  services  should  command  a  better  price  than  the 
mean  and  niggardly  sum  that  is  so  often  voted  at  the  town  meeting 
or  by  the  city  government  for  the  all-essential  labors  of  those  who 
are  doing  tlie  work  of  education,  which  has  been  delegated  to  them 
by  the  parents  who  are  unable  to  do  it  themselves.  Work  of  other 
kinds  that  must  be  done,  usually  commands  its  price.  The  more  ditB- 
cult  and  costly  the  preparation,  the  higher  the  price  !  To  become  a  good 
teacher  requires  years  of  preparation;  and,  as  above  indicated,  not 
infrequently  the  permanent  renunciation  of  some  of  the  fondest 
ambitions  of  the  normal  woman.  The  reward  should  be  more  com- 
mensurate with  the  sacrifice.  We  believe  that  we  shall  come  to  see 
this  matter  in  its  true  light  and  not  only  increase  the  wages,  but  also 
lessen  the  labors  of  the  individual  teacher  by  giving  her  fewer  pu- 
pils, to  whom  she  can  give  more  individual  attention,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  her  teaching.  Let  us  do  all  that  we  can 
to  create  an  enlightened  and  liberal  public  sentiment  along  these  lines. 


Still  another  deduction  from  our  main  premise  is  that  the  citizens 
who  vote  the  money  and  pay  the  bills  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  teachers  shall  really  succeed  in  educating  the  children, — the  dull 
and  slow  ones  as  well  as  those  .who  are  quick  and  bright.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  many  schools  to  be  satisfied  with  the  attainments  of 
the  best  scholars,  to  put  them  forward,  show  them  off,  and  base  upon 
them  the  reputation  of  the  school  for  success;  while  the  backward 
children,  who  are  most  in  need  of  help,  are  passed  by,  put  back  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  do  the  work  over  again,  and  sometimes  thrown 
out  altogether,  or  made  so  uncomfortable  that  to  save  their  being 
ruined,  their  parents  are  obliged  to  take  them  out  and  send  them  to 
private  schools  or  tutors,  where  they  will  get  the  individual  atten- 
tion which  they  need. 

When  we  pay  the  teachers  as  they  should  be  paid,  and  when  we 
cease  overcrowding  the  schools  with  so  many  children  that  proper 
attention  to  the  individual  child  is  impossible,  then,  and  we  fear  not 
until  then,  can  we  "put  it  up  to"  the  schools  that  it  is  their  faulti 
and  theirs  alone,  if  our  child  fails  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


In  line  with  the  sentiments  of  the  above  paragraphs,  we  call  our 
readers'  particular  attention  to  the  "Teacher's  Prayer"  to  which  we 
have  given  the  first  page  of  this  number  of  Education.  We  believe 
that  every  father  or  mother  who  reads  this  beautiful  prayer  will  in- 
stinctively say  in  his  or  her  heart,  if  not  with  the  lips,  "that  is  the 
way  I  want  my  children's  teacher  to  feel  and  pray !" 
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With  such  teachers  in  our  schools,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  delegate 
our  sacred  responsibilities  for  the  education  of  our  children.  With 
such  teachers  in  charge,  our  wage  standards  will  quickly  right  them- 
selves; and  the  question,  "Why  the  teacher?''  need  never  more  be 
raised. 


•^Military  training  in  the  schools  conceived  as  military  drilling  is 
undesirable  and  unavailing;  military  training  conceived  as  a  compre- 
liensive  program  of  physical,  moral,  and  civic  education  is  desirable 
and  even  necessary,"  declares  Dr.  W.  S.  Small  in  a  chapter  on  edu- 
cational hygiene  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Comniissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior. 

Dr.  Small  points  out  that  military  training  thus  conceived  ''offers 
a  possibility  of  unifying  and  ennobling  the  now  confused  and  dis- 
jointed activities  in  the  field  of  physical  and  moral  discipline.  The 
physical  and  moral  values  of  both  gymnastics  and  athletics  are  well 
understood,  but  both  lack  comprehensive  and  unifying  motive.  All 
systems  of  gymnastics  are  individualistic.  Their  appeal  is  to  the 
desire  of  the  individual  for  physical  perfection.  Competition  is 
narrowly  individualistic.  Systems  of  athletics  are  mostly  based  upon 
group  competitions,  and  if  properly  managed  are  very  valuable,  not 
only  for  physical  development  but  also  for  training  in  the  very  fun- 
damentals of  social  morality.  But  the 'philosophy  of  athletics  is  the 
philosophy  of  play,  and  the  philosophy  of  play  is  the  philosophy  of 
instinct — a  philosophy  that  is  not  comprehensive  enough  to  serve  as 
a  sole  basis  of  physical  and  moral  education.  Military  training  right- 
ly conceived  includes  these  motives  and  subordinates  them  to  the  ideal 
of  patriotism.'' 

The  report  describes  and  discusses  the  so-called  "Wyoming  plan" 
originated  by  Capt.  E.  Z.  Steever,  U.  S.  A.,  outlines  the  plans  of  the 
New  York  military  commission  in  relation  to  physical  training,  and 
analyzes  the  relation  of  military  training  to  school  organization,  con- 
cluding that  ''military  training  in  the  strict  and  technical  sense  will 
not  be  grafted  upon  the  schools,  but  military  training  in  the  sense  of 
a  comprehensive  program  for  physical,  moral,  and  civic  education 
in  which  some  appropriate  military  affairs  may  be  included  is  likely 
to  find  its  way  into  all  schools." 


Not  without  its  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  national  preparedness 
is  the  contention  that  "home  gardening,  directed  by  the  school,  is  the 
most  effective  way  for  bringing  boys  and  girls  into  closer  relationship 
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with  the  affairs  of  life,"  as  asserted  by  C.  D.  Jarvis  in  a  bulletin  on 
"Gardening  in  Elementary  City  Schools'^  just  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Jarvis  declares : 
"In  or  about  almost  an}^  city  there  may  be  found  an  abundance  of 
land  that  may  be  used  for  productive  gardening  by  school  children. 
Within  the  limits  of  many  cities  there  is  sufficient  land,  if  intensively 
cultivated,  to  supply  the  people  with  all  the  vegetables  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  needed.  This  unused  land 
should  be  brought  under  cultivation." 

"In  order  that  the  best  use  may  be  made  of  this  land  for  educa- 
tional and  productive  purposes,  it  is  suggested  that  trained  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  of  gardening  should  be  employed  in  every  city. 
"Such  teachers  would  instruct  the  children  directly  and  the  parents 
indirectly,"  declares  "Mv.  Jarvis,  "with  the  result  that  in  a  few  years 
a  generation  of  capable  gardeners  would  be  developed.  But  the  de- 
velopment of  strong-bodied,  efficient,  and  contented  citizens  is  the  real 
purpose  and  the  main  result  of  this  work.  With  a  common  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  and  possibilities  of  crop  production,  the  wage- 
earner  of  the  future  will  not  need  to  measure  his  income  solely  by 
the  size  of  his  pay  envelope.  He  will  consider,  also,  the  productive 
capabilities  of  his  garden  plat  and  the  extent  to  which  it  will  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living.  He  will  see  the  advantages  of  a  suburban 
home,  contrasted  with  the  crowded  and  unwholesome  tenement." 

The  Bureau's  Imlletin  points  out  the  possibilities  of  gardening  from 
the  point  of  view  of  democracy  in  education;  its  usefulness  in  devel- 
oping thrift  and  industry;  its  value  as  a  substitute  for  illegal  child 
labor ;  and  its  justification  in  inculcating  the  joy  of  living.  The  bul- 
letin also  analyzes  the  method  of  introducing  gardening  into  the 
schools;  describes  the  different  types  of  gardens;  shows  the  kinds 
of  instruction  and  supervision  that  have  proved  useful  and  goes 
somewhat  into  detail  in  planning  garden  plots  and  the  disposal  of 
the  garden  crop. 


The  boy  clubs  of  Kansas  are  out  gunning  for  their  chief  enemy, 
and  there  is  an  open  season  the  year  round.  Mr.  John  A.  Edwards 
of  Eureka,  the  author  of  the  anti-cigarette  law,  has  offered  prizes 
aggregating  $200  to  the  boy  clubs  making  the  most  strenuous  cam- 
paign against  the  cigarette.  The  University  Department  of  Child 
Welfare  has  announced  this  offer  in  a  bulletin  and  has  outlined  the 
movement  intended.  As  a  "result  the  boys  are  doing  some  valuable 
work.     These  prizes  are  renewed  for  the  year  1917. 

A  year  ago  Labette  county  was  organized  and  canvassed  for  pledge 
signers.  The  boys  put  up  warning  signs  and  bill  boards  along  many 
roads  and  in  streets,  carrying  various  "swat-the-cigarette"  mottos. 
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At  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Stine, 
anti-cigarette  clubs  have  been  organized  in  forty-three  schools.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  2,000  of  these  boys  staged  a  big  public  bonfire  in 
which  they  destroyed  papers  and  magazines  carrying  cigarette  ad- 
vertisements, and  in  which  they  burned  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
"makins.^' 


School  Document,  T^o.  18 — 1916,  Boston  Public  Schools  on  Stan- 
dards in  Silent  Heading,  with  suggestions  on  how  teachers  may  test 
their  pupils  in  silent  reading,  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  pam- 
phlet on  an  important  subject.  The  secretary  of  the  school  com- 
mittee will  furnish  copies  on  application,  while  they  last,  but  appli- 
cants should  inclose  seven  cents  to  defray  costs. 


Educational  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Campfire 
Girls  is  described  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  the  Interior,  just  issued.  In  describing  the 
educational  phase  of  Boy  Scout  work,  Mr.  James  E.  West,  chief  scout 
executive,  declares:  "The  Boy  Scout  movement  aims  to  reinforce  aU 
of  the  agencies  which  make  for  right  living  and  character  develop- 
ment in  the  youth  of  America.  It  does  not  seek  to  supersede  the 
home,  church,  or  school,  but  to  supplement  these  institutions  largely 
in  the  leisure  time  of  the  boy;  and  to  impart  by  means  of  its  own 
programs  and  exercises  the  virtues  of  chivalry,  honor,  and  good  cit- 
izenship. The  character-building  work  of  the  movement  is  presented 
to  boys  in  what  is  meant  to  be  an  "attractive  wrapping."  It  is  based 
largely  on  the  method  of  learning  by  doing,  in  order  that  boys  may 
be  taught  to  be  resourceful  and  self-reliant  in  all  situations  in  which 
they  may  be  placed." 

''The  movement  is  non-sectarian  and  non-political.  Its  program 
offers  to  the  boy  a  well-rounded  mental,  physical,  and  moral  experi- 
ence, largely  out-of-doors,  and  calculated  to  develop  a  love  of  coun- 
try, God,  and  neighbor.  For  its  success  the  movement  depends  upon 
the  voluntary  leadership  of  men  of  high  ideals,  who  serve  as  scout 
masters  and  scout  commissioners.  The  educational  aspect  of  the  work 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  of  the  7,0  G  7  men  who  held  commissions 
as  scout  masters  on  December  31  last,  about  65  per  cent  are  college 
men  and  over  80  per  cent  have  either  a  high-school  or  a  college  educa- 
tion; 1,655  give  their  occupation  as  clergymen,  and  790  as  public- 
school  teachers;  others  are  professional  men,  journalists,  students,  or 
engaged  in  mechanical  or  mercantile  pursuits.  In  practically  every 
one  of  the  350  chartered  councils  the  public  schools  are  definitely  rep- 
resented through  the  service  of  the  school  superintendent  on  the  ex- 
ecutive board,  and  in  many  cases  the  school  superintendent  serves  as 
president  of  the  council." 
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England. — The  importance  of  government  preparation  for  the 
conduct  of  urgent  interests,  even  before  the  exact  scope  or  direction 
of  its  activities  are  defined,  is  illustrated  by  the  effect  of  an  act 
passed  in  1910.  This  act,  vrhich  carries  the  somewhat  ambiguous 
title,  "Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,"  instructed  local  au- 
thorities to  adopt  measures  for  guiding  young  people  about  to  leave 
school  in  the  choice  of  an  employment,  and  for  this  purpose  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  Board  of  Trade  or  other  public  bodies 
having  similar  duties.  As  a  consequence  of  the  war,  the  activities  of  the 
local  committees  formed  under  the  act  have  assumed  unexpected 
importance.  It  is  stated  that  in  normal  times  the  number  of  chil- 
dren entering  into  employment  for  the  first  time  exceeds  500,000 
each  year.  At  present  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  utilize  their  abili- 
ties. Not  only  is  there  great  demand  for  their  service,  but  a  value 
is  put  upon  it  far  exceeding  the  ordinary  wage  of  beginners  in  any 
industry.  These  conditions  will  end  with  the  war  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  young  people  who  have  replaced  adult  men  in  dif- 
ferent positions,  will  be  throvm  out  of  employment  and  will  in- 
crease the  difficulties  arising  from  the  disbandment  of  the  army. 
A  special  committee  on  juvenile  education  was  appointed  last  year 
to  investigate  this  problem  from  every  standpoint.  The  prelimi- 
nary report  of  the  special  committee,  just  issued,  is  replete  with  in- 
formation as  to  the  activities  of  the  local  committees  on  juvenile 
employment  already  mentioned.  The  advantages  secured  through 
this  agency  are  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years  in  all 
the  more  important  industrial  centers,  including  London,  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  Salford,  et  cetera,  as  well  as  towns,  less  indus- 
trial in  character,  such  as  Brighton,  Cambridge,  York,  et  cetera.  At 
the  same  time  the  report  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  these  committees  to  deal  with  the  approaching 
conditions.  Such  committees  have  been  created  in  some  sixty  county 
boroughs  and  forty  smaller  towns,  but  are  still  wanting  in  twenty 
county  boroughs,  most  of  them  large  towns  with  populations  above 
200,000  and  in  at  least  130  smaller  towns.  It  is  urged  that  the 
local  authorities  immediately  take  measures  to  supply  this  need.  In 
this  connection  the  report  says : 

it  would  be  a  grave  dereliction  of  public  duty  if,  whilst 
the  means  are  at  hand  to  offer  valuable  assistance,  large 
numbers  of  young  persons  were  turned  upon  the  labor  mar- 
ket without  that  guidance  which  even  in  normal  circum- 
stances has  been  recognized  as  necessary.  ' 
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It  is  urged,  further,  that  wherever  the  work  of  existing  committees 
has  been  interfered  with  by  the  conditions  of  war,  measures  be  at 
once  taken  to  reorganize  th(?ni  and  supply  the  place  of  officials  who 
have  been  drawn  into  the  service. 


Study  of  Russian. — The  war  has  caused  a  demand  in  England 
for  larger  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  and  public  affairs  in 
the  Empire  of  the  Czar.  The  Times  publishes  every  month  a  Rus- 
sian supplement  in  which  literary  and  artistic  reviews  dispute  pre- 
eminence with  long  and  important  articles  devoted  to  financial  and 
economic  problems  of  pressing  importance.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  study  of  the  Russian  language  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
universities  and  schools.  The  University  of  Liverpool,  which  for 
some  time  has  maintained  a  special  institute  of  Russian  studies,  has 
expanded  the  course;  the  University  of  London  has  founded  an  in- 
stitute of  Slav  studies  at  Kings  College,  and  courses  of  instruction 
in  Russian  have  been  organized  at  Oxford,  at  Cambridge,  at  Not- 
tingham, and  in  very  many  colleges  and  a  greater  part  of  the  com- 
mercial schools.  This  increase  in  the  study  of  the  language  has 
given  also  an  impetus  to  the  publication  of  text  books,  grammars  and 
dictionaries.  Recent  reviews  call  attention  to  a  "First  Russian 
Reader  compiled  from  stories  by  Tolstoy  with  English  notes,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  and  a  more  advanced  book 
(Tolstoy's  Sevastopol)  published  by  the  University  Press  of  Cam- 
bridge. 


India. — The  University  of  Allahabad,  India,  has  started  a  library 
of  its  own  in  the  new  library  building  just  completed  and  as  one 
means  of  securing  a  large  and  representative  collection,  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  has  issued  a  request  for  material  from  learned  in- 
stitutions all  over  the  world.  In  this  class  are  included  institutions 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  the  'diffusion  of  scien- 
tific thought  and  mechanical  arts.  The  request  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  specifies  at  least  one  copy  of  all  publications  of  such  in- 
stitutions, including  books,  journals,  periodicals,  reports,  catalogues, 
calendars,  prospectuses,  statistics,  charts,  maps,  &c.,  &c.  In  many 
cases,  e.  g.,  calendars  and  yearbooks,  two  copies  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable. Such  presentations  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  will 
bear  the  names  of  the  donor  institutions,  and  will  be  arranged  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  library  in  order  that  they  may  be  available 
to  the  public  and  to  visitors  as  well  as  to  the  student  carrying  on 
the  work  of  research  under  the  guidance  of  the  university.  The 
committee  expresses  the  hope  that  this  appeal  will  meet  with  gen- 
erous response  from  all  countries. 
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This  action  by  the  University  of  Allahabad  is  part  of  the  general 
movement  for  increasing  educational  activities  in  India.  The  In- 
dian universities,  which  have  hitherto  been  merely  examining  bodies, 
are  in  process  of  remodeling  as  teaching  institutions,  and  in  assum- 
ing this  character  they  are  giving  special  attention  to  research  teach- 
ing departments  which  require  large  equipment  for  literary  and 
scientific  investigations. 


China.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1916, 
which  has  just  issued  from  the  press,  comprises  a  section  on  mod- 
ern education  in  China  which  has  been  compiled  from  consular  re- 
ports and  special  correspondence.  The  survey  extends  similar  in- 
formation contained  in  the  Eeport  for  1915  and  the  two  together 
give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  development  of  modern  education 
in  that  country.  The  difficulty  of  covering  this  vast  field  may  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Province  of  Hunan.  This  Province 
comprises  a  population  estimated  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  mil- 
lions, and  is  the  sixth  in  this  respect  in  the  country.  Educational 
facilities  adequate  for  10  per  cent,  of  this  population  would  require 
accommodation  for  two  million  students  and  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand teachers.  A  general  summary  for  1912-13  gives  a  total  of 
198,700  students  in  modern  schools  for  boys,  and  25,606  in  corre- 
sponding schools  for  girls.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was 
8,578  in  the  former  schools  and  357  in  the  latter.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  these  schools  amounted  to  about  $800,000.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  number  of  students  was  about  one- tenth  of  those 
for  whom  such  provision  is  needed  before  modern  education  becomes 
universal.     In  this  respect  Hunan  is  one  of  the  leading  provinces. 

Under  these  circumstances  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  higher  institutions  of  learning  which  become  centers  of 
modern  influence.  The  section  of  the  Commissioner's  report  here 
referred  to,  includes  a  list  of  ten  universities  and  five  higher  techni- 
cal schools  in  China,  which  by  their  courses  of  study  and  teaching 
facilities  justify  their  recognition  as  higher  institutions.       A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 


The    Publishers  of  Education  will  be  pleased   to  see   that   a  copy  of   any  book    reviewed   in  this 
department  is  mailed  to  any  reader,  on  receipt  of  the  publisher's    price. 

BOOKS  ON  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

THE  HOME  AND  THE  FAMILY.  An  Elementary  textbook  of  Home 
Making-.  By  Helen  Kinne,  Professor  of  Household  Arts  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  Anna  M,  Cooley,  B.  S.,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Household  Arts  Education  in  the  same  institution. 
Price  80  cents. 

Also  by  the  same  authors, 

CLOTHING  AND  HEALTH.  An  Elementary  textbook  of  Home 
Making.     Price  65  cents.  and 

FOOD  AND  HEALTH.  An  Elementary  textbook  of  Home  Making. 
Price  $1.10. 

These  three  books,  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  belong  to 
"The  Home  Making  Series,"  which  stands  for  the  latest  and  best  methods 
in  this  increasing-ly  popular  department  of  school  education.  They  are 
intended  for  home  use  by  practical  housekeepers  as  well  as  for 
classroom  service.  They  are  at  once  scientific  and  practical  and  cover 
the  ground  of  a  thorough  domestic  science  course.  The  language,  the 
enunciation  of  principles,  the  choice  of  problems  to  be  worked  out,  and 
the  directions  for  working  them  are  all  nicely  adapted  to  the  age  oif 
elementary  school  pupils.  I'he  history  of  the  materials  used  is  inter- 
estingly sketched ;  the  uses  which  the  constituent  elements  of  the  foods 
serve  when  taken  into  the  human  system,  are  set  forth;  directions  are 
given  for  the  care  of  the  rooms ;  the  setting  of  the  table ;  ways  of  serv- 
ing ;  recipes  without  number ;  patterns  for  all  sorts  of  garments ;  adapta- 
tion of  clothing  to  bodily  comfort  and  health;  the  principles  of  good 
taste ;  judgment  and  economy  in  selecting,  building  and  furnishing  a 
house ;  in  fact  one  can  think  of  nothing  that  concerns  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  a  home  and  family  that  has  been  forgotten 
by  the  authors  of  these  charming  and  profusely  illustrated  volumes. 

HOUSEHOLD  ACCOUNTING.  By  William  A.  Sheaffer.  Ph.  B.,  Head 
of  the  Commercial  Department,  West  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  and  Instructor  6f  Accounting,  Marquette  University,  published 
at  65  cents,  by  the  same  publishers, — the  Macmillan  Company, — gives  full 
and  specific  directions  for  accounting  for  all  the  expenses  of  setting  up 
and  carrying  on  the  home.  The  household  budget  is  coming  to  the 
front  in  these  days  of  high  prices,  and  with  the  aid  of  this  book  any 
liouseholder  of  average  ability  can  keep  track  of  all  exx)enses.  To  do 
so  will  prove  in  the  end  an  economy  and  a  real  delight.  F.  H.  P. 
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MY  BIRTH.  The  Autobography  of  an  Unborn  Infant.  By  Ar- 
menouhie  T.  Lamson.     The  Macmillan   Company.     Price   $1.25  net. 

An  unusual  book,  portraying-  the  prenatal  development  of  an  infant 
from  the  time  of  conception  to  the  time  of  birth.  The  story  is  written 
with  the  utmost  frankness  and  at  the  same  time  with  admirable  deli- 
cacy. It  will  be  of  deep  interest  and  real  value  to  inexperienced,  ex- 
pectant mothers,  and  to  parents  and  teachers  who  believe  in  answering 
truthfully,  the  questions  which  adolescents  are  sure  to  raise.  The  chap- 
ters unfold  the  wonderful  story  with  a  touch  of  the  artist's  imagitive- 
ness  and  with  the  certitude  of  the  scientist's  knowledge.  Many  well- 
drawn  illustrations  present  to  the  eye  the  different  stages  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  being  that  is  to  be. 

Yet  we  think  the  book  should  be  used  with  some  caution.  Its  ful- 
ness of  detail  and  particularly  the  vividness  of  its  illustrations  showing 
the  progressive  modelings  of  the  embryonic  being,  might  make  an  over- 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  some  temperaments,  that  would  be  painful 
and  harmful.  An  unimaginative  temperament,  disposed  to  scientific  in- 
vestigation, would  safely  receive  and  profit  by  the  narrative.         F.  H.  P. 

t 

THE  MINISTRY.  An  Apical  to  College  Men.  By  Charles  Franklin 
Thwing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Western  Reserve  University.  Boston, 
The  Pilgrim  Press.     Price  50  cents  net. 

Dr.  Thwing  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  and  is  a  well  known  writer  on  college  subjects.  In  this  com- 
pact little  volume  he  describes  the  attractions  of  the  ministry;  the  ob- 
jections likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  young  man  who  is  debating* 
with  himself  whether  to  enter  it;  the  qualities  of  character  necessary 
for  success ;  and  testimonies  as  to  its  opportunities  and  satisfactions. 
These  counsels,  from  an  experienced  and  magnetic  counselor,  ought  to 
be  very  helpful  and  decisive  in  the  case  of  many  who  are  about  to  settle 
the  momentous  question  of  their  life  work.  F.  H.  P. 

TREES  AT  LEISURE.  By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  The  Com- 
stock  Publishing  Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     Price  50  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful  booklets  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  author  is  a  lover  of  nature  and  her  prose  proves  her  to 
be  a  true  poet.  Her  trees  speak.  They  are  living  beings,  as  individ- 
ual in  their  characters  as  the  friends  who  greet  you  on  your  way  down 
town.  The  American  elm  "traces  its  graceful  lines  against  snow  and 
gray  sky,"  "the  low,  broad  thorn-apple  shows  a  fitting  framework  for 
the  great  bridal  boquet  which  will  cover  it  next  June";  the  sycamore 
"is  over-fond  of  the  reflections  of  its  blotched  trunk  in  the  still  pools  of 
streams" ;  and  "it  is  only  when  the  oak  stands  bared  like  a  runner  for 
the  race  that  we  realize  wherein  its  supremacy  lies."  A  writer  who  can 
see  and  impart  like  this  must  be  heard  again.  F.  H.  P.    t 
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KOBBIX  TIOOD  AND  ITTS  MEHliY  MEN.  By  Maud  Radford  War- 
ren. Illustrated  by  Milo  Winter.  Rand,  McNally  &  Company.  A  charm- 
ing supplementary  reader  for  the  grades. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  HANDWRITING.  By  Frank  N.  Freeman,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     Price  60  cents  net. 

This  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  psychology  and  the  physiology  of 
handwriting.  Tlie  subject  has  been  dominated  heretofore  by  tradition. 
It  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  regular  subjects  of  the  curriculum  to  receive 
scientific  attention.  Let  us  hope  that  such  books  as  this  will  bring  not 
only  theoretical  but  also  practical  results.  We  believe  that  Professor 
Freeman  has  done  the  school  world  a  real  service. 

THE  TEA'CHING  OF  HISTORY.  By  Oskar  Jarger.  Translated 
by  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.  A.  With  an  introduction,  by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Price  $1.00. 

Dr.  Jarger  is  an  authority  as  historian  and  an  inspirational  teacher. 
His  book  gives  a  picture  of  the  classroom  methods  of  teaching  history 
in  Prussian  schools.  We  are  sure  that  American  teachers  will  gain 
many  helpful  suggestions  from  its  pages. 

THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  EFFICIENCY  IN  READING,  WRITING, 
SPELLING  AND  ENGLISH.  By  Daniel  Starch,  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin.    Published  by  The  College  Bookstore,  Madison,  Wis. 

Convenient  and  suggestive  for  teachers  of  the  subjects  named. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  NATURE  STUDY.  Showing  the  plan  and  prac- 
tice in  the  Los  Angeles  (California)  Public  Schools.  Reprinted  from 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  by  the  author,  Charles  Lincoln  Edwards, 
Ph.  D.,  Director  of  Nature  Study  at  Los  Angeles.  The  Nature-play  de- 
scribed has  had  a  wonderful  success  in  interesting  75,000  elementary 
pupils  and  their  parents  in  the  above  named  city  and  should  therefore 
be  of  value  elsewhere. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Herbert  L.  Wilbur.  Published  by 
the  author.     Arborside,  New  Boston,  Mass.     Price  25  cents. 

An  attempt  to  give  in  simple  language  a  birdseye  view  of  the  great 
essentials  of  thought  and  the  thought  process. 

PROVISIONAL  MINIMIBI  STANDARDS  IN  ADDITION,  SUBTRAC- 
TION, MULTIPLICATION  AND  DIVISION  FOR  PUPILS  IN  GRADES 
IV  TO  VIII.  Bulletin  No.  II  of  the  Department  of  Educational  In- 
vestigation and  Measurement,  Boston  Public  Schools. 
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THE  CASE  OF  BELGIUM.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Published 
for  the  Belg-ian  Delegates  to  the  United  States.  It  tells  a  sad  story  of 
persecution  by  the  Germans. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  CIVICS.  By  Mabel  Hill,  Dana  Hall  School, 
Wellesley,  Mass.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Price  60  cents  net.  A 
valuable  discussion  of  the  problem,  together  with  practical  suggestions 
for  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 

ENGLISH   TEXTS 

SELECTED  LITERACY  ESSAYS  FROM  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL, 
with  an  introduction  by  Will  David  Howe  (Indiana  University)  and 
Norman  Foerster  (University  of  North  Carolina).  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  Price  60  cents.  This  book  belongs  to  The  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series. 

Belonging  to  the  same  series,  we  have  SELECTED  ESSAYS.  Edited 
by  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  English,  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  Mass.     Price  40  cents. 

In  the  Progressive  School  Classics  Series  published  by  Beckley- 
Cardy  Co.,  Chicago,  at  5  cents  a  copy,  we  have  Evangeline,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  Enoch  Arden,  The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  The  Legend  of 
Sleepj'^  Hollow,  The  Man  Without  a  Country  and  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish. 

TALES  AND  POEMS.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Edited  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Frederick  Houk  Law,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  English  in  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City. 
Illustrated,  cloth,  323  pages.  Price  40  cents  a  copy.  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Company,  New  York. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS 

MENNE  IN  SEEBAD.  Von  Hans  Arnold.  Edited  with  exercises, 
notes  and  vocabulary,  by  May  Thomas,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German,  Ohio  State  University.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price  30  cents. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  EXPOSITION.  By  R.  A.  Jelliffe,  A.  M.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  English  in  Oberlin  College.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  90  cents  net.     Relates  to  English  composition. 

POTTERY  FOR  ARTISTS,  CRAFTSMEN  AND  TEACHERS.  By 
George  J.  Cox.  Illustrated  by  the  author.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $1.25  net. 

Many  schools  teach  elementary  pottery.  They  will  find  Professor 
Cox's  manual  distinctly  useful. 
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A  METHOD  FOK  TRiVINING  PRIMARY  READING.  By  Lida  Brown 
McMurry.     The   Macmillan   Company.     Price    50   cents. 

Teachers  of  beginners'  classes  would  do  well  to  read  this  little  book 
for  its  suggestiveness,  whatever  may  be  the  system  they  are  using. 

HEROES  OF  PEACE.  By  F.  J.  Gould.  Illustrated.  Harper  and 
Brothers.     Price  75  cents. 

Very  timely.  Highly  commendable  for  supplementary  reading.  De- 
scribes conquests  of  nature,  heroism  for  the  good  of  others,  the  long 
struggle  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable,  the  establishment  of  the  Red  Cross,  etc. 
Shows  the  children  how  to  fight  and  be  manly,  without  quarrels  or  war. 

THE  HARVARD-NEWTON  BULLETINS:  No.  I,  A  School  System 
as  an  Educational  Laboratory.  By  William  S.  Learned,  Ph.  D.  No.  II, 
Scales  for  the  Measurement  of  English  Compositions.  Cambridge :  The 
Harvard  Press.  Highly  professional  monographs  of  real  value  to  stu- 
dents of  education  and  to  teachers. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  EDUCATIONAL  REORGANIZATION.  The 
Revised  Constitution  and  School  Code  of  the  State  of  Osceola.  By 
Ellwood  P.  Cubberley.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

This  is  a  new  book  in  the  series  known  as  the  Text  Book  Series  in 
Education.  It  presents  an  ideal  educational  system  for  the  hypothetical 
state  of  Osceola.     The   author  is  an  authority  on  educational  subjects. 

MODERN  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HOME,  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH, 
SOLVED  BY  CHRISTIAN  PEDAGOGY  AND  SOCIOLOGY.  By  G.  C.  H. 
Hasscarl,  Ph.  D.     Published  by  the  author  at  Verona,  N.  Y. 

A  thoughtful  discussion  of  educational  problems  from  the  Christian 
standpoint. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS.  By  Raymond  E.  Manchester, 
A.  M.,  Professor  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
Syracuse.     C.  W.  Bardeen. 

A  very  able  exposition  of  the  place  and  value  of  Mathematics  in 
the  curriculum,  together  with  helpful  suggestions  for  teaching  the  sub- 
ject. 

ELEMENTARY  HUMAN  BIOLOGY.  By  James  Edward  Peabody, 
M.  A.  and  Arthur  Ellsworth  Hunt,  Ph.  B.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  65  cents,  net. 

Effectively  presents  the  argument  for  good  food,  pure  air,  varied 
exercise,  sufficient  sleep  and  cleanly  surroundings. 
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PEACE  AND  REFORM,  1815-1837.  Complied  by  A.  C.  W.  Edwards, 
London.  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  35  cents. 

One  of  a  series  of  English  History  "Source  Books," — a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  history  lesson. 

HOW  THE  FLAG  BECAME  OLD  GLORY.  By  Emma  Look  Scott 
with  illustrations  by  A.  C.  Valentine.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  pretty  little  patriotic  supplementary  reader  that  will  be  popular 
in  the  grades  at  the  time  of  our  national  holidays. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY.  By  Frederic  Ernest  Far- 
rington,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Administration, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Author  of  "The  Public  Primary 
School  System  of  France,"  "French  Secondary  Schools,"  etc.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.    Price  $1.10. 

HEATH'S  ENGLISH  CLASSICS.  Goldsmith's  "The  Traveller"  and 
"The  Deserted  Village"  and  "Gray's  Elegy  In  A  Country  Churchyard." 
Edited  by  Rose  M.  Barton,  M.A.,  Teacher  of  English,  Wadleigh  High 
School,  New  York  City.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price  $.25. 

A  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS.  By  Sister  Loretto  Basil  Duff, 
Sc.  M.,  College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Whitcomb  &  Barrows.  Price  $1.10 
net. 

This  volume  covers  in  a  thorough  way  a  practical  course  for  begin- 
ers  in  Home  Economics,  and  yet  it  is  as  well  adapted  to  high  as  to  gram- 
mar school  classes.  Each  topic  is  fully  treated.  The  processes  are  not 
merely  suggested, — their  reason  and  method  are  given.  The  chapters  are 
rich  in  practical  recipes.  The  course  has  been  fully  tested  in  the  class- 
room and  has  not  been  found  wanting.  F.  H.  P. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  Ph'ACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.  By  T.  C.  Bruff,  C.  H.  Hay- 
den  and  L.  E.  Watkins.     First  Book  and  Second  Book,  each  net,  $.40. 

In  this  title  the  adjective  'practical'  is  not  a  misnomer.  The  interest- 
ing and  varied  devices  have  one  aim — the  early  development  of  number 
concepts.  The  why  and  the  how  underlie  every  bit  of  the  work.  Re- 
views and  drill  are  frequent,  to  gain  accuracy  and  readiness.  It  is  a 
most  helpful  work. 

DOG  OF  FLANDERS.  By  Ouida.  Four  full  page  illustrations  in 
color.     Net,  $.50. 

An  exquisite  story  of  child  life  in  Belgium,  in  which  the  people 
are  portrayed  with  skill,  one  of  the  finest  fruits  of  Ouida's  genius. 
Children  will  never  forget  the  faithful  dog,  Patrasche,  nor  his  little 
master,  Nello.     This  is  a  large-type  and  beautiful  edition  of  the  book. 
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Child  Psychology  in  the  Normal  School 

By  Lawrence  Augustus  Averill,  A.  M.,  Pn.  D.,  Director  op 

THE  Department  of  Psychology  in  the  Massachusetts 

State  ^N'ormal  School,  Worcester^  Mass.,  and  Editor 

OF  the  American  Journal  of  School  Hygiene. 

f'""""""°""""""^tHEEE  appears  to  be  at  present  no  uniform  aim  of 
I  normal  school  courses  in  psychology.  Here,  for  in- 
I  stance,  is  a  teacher  who  is  content  if  at  'the  end 
I   of  his  course  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  in  his 

Ijii iiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic|  lectures  a  complete  elementary  symposium  of  the 

I  I   various  mental  processes  from  perception  to  rea- 

I  I   soning  and  judgment.     He  is  apparently  little  con- 

*'""" '°""'"»""*  cerned  as  to  the  professional  application  which  his 

students  may  be  able  to  make  of  their  store  of  information  when 
they  actually  enter  the  schoolroom.  Here  is  a  second  teacher 
who,  as  a  supplement  to  the  time-honored  lecture  method,  has 
introduced  into  his  normal  courses  considerable  work  in  experi- 
mental psychology,  beginning  with  the  exploration  of  the  dermal 
senses  and  concluding  with  the  various  perception  and  association 
experiments.  He  too  is  little  exercised  as  to  the  relationship 
which  his  work  has  with  the  problems  and  the  needs  of  the  teacher 
in  the  class  room. 

The  new  normal  school  psychology,  however,  is  neither  of  these. 
It  is  primarily  the  psychology  of  childhood,  of  the  development 
of  the  child  mind  and  soul.  In  this  respect,  normal  school  work 
in  psychology  differs  vitally  from  college  courses  in  general  and 
experimental  psychology,  since  necessarily  the  ends  of  the  college 
courses  are  so  essentially  different.  Higher  courses  in  psychology 
are  not  designed  for  teachers  of  young  children  in  the  grades; 
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they  are  either  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  graduate  work, 
or  to  furnish  him  with  a  rather  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  mental  process  to  the  end  that  his  general  knowl- 
edge may  not  he  deficient  in  this  respect  when  he  comes  to  enter 
his  career  or  profession.  Then  too,  the  college,  with  its  liberal 
endowment  and  because  of  its  comprehensive  aims,  is  able  and 
finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  well-equipped  laboratories  and  ex- 
pensive instruments  whereby  students  may  actually  study  psy- 
chology as  an  experimental  science,  while  the  normal  school  has 
neither  the  money  nor  the  space  for  equipping  such  departments. 
And  finally,  the  college  course  of  four  years  affords  students  ample 
time  for  two  or  three  afternoons  a  week  to  be  spent  in  experi- 
mentation. On  the  other  hand,  the  normal  school  course  of  two 
or  three  years  could  not  possibly  make  provisions  for  this  amount 
of  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  experimental  phase  of  the  subject. 

Professor  Dewey,  in  his  monumental  little  book,  "The  School 
and  Society"  has  expressed  happily  the  distinction  between  the 
ideals  of  the  normal  school  and  of  the  college  thus : — 

"The  normal  schools  occupy  at  present  a  somewhat  anomalous 
position,  intermediate  between  the  high  school  and  the  college, 
requiring  the  high  school  preparation  and  covering  a  certain 
amount  of  college  work.  They  are  isolated  from  the  higher  sub- 
ject matter  of  scholarship,  since,  upon  the  whole,  their  object  has 
been  to  train  persons  how  to  teach  rather  than  what  to  teach,  with 
almost  a  contempt  for  methods  of  teaching.  The  college  is  shut 
off  from  contact  with  children  and  youth.  Its  members,  to  a 
great  extent,  away  from  home  and  forgetting  their  o^vn  childhood, 
become  eventually  teachers  with  a  large  amount  of  subject  mat- 
ter at  command,  and  little  knowledge  of  how  this  is  related  to 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  to  be  taught " 

If  then,  as  Dewey  suggests,  and  as  the  modern  normal  school 
tends  to  practice,  the  aim  of  the  training  school  is  not  so  much 
to  impart  liberal  information  in  subject  matter  as  methods  of 
presentation  of  subject  matter  to  children,  it  follows  that  the  end 
of  psychology  in  the  normal  school  should  logically  be  to  famil- 
iarize the  future  teacher  with  her  material — the  child — and  not 
primarily  to  supply  her  with  a  compendious  store  of  information 
in  the  department  of  adult  psychology.     The  classic  general  psy- 
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chology  with  all  its  contemporary  development  and  expansion  haa 
now  to  be  greatly  modified.  Former  aims  and  values  give  way 
to  newer.  The  center  of  interest  shifts  from  the  adult  to  the 
child — the  universe  becomes  child  centric,  not  man-centric.  Stand- 
ard textbooks  retain  their  earlier  significance,  it  is  true,  but  now 
they  serve  us  merely  as  points  of  the  compass;  all  our  methods 
and  means  of  reaching  the  goal  have  to  be  revolutionized.  Child 
psychology  becomes  a  new  science — a  new  art,  if  you  will. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  a  dual  purj)ose  in  child  psychology 
in  the  normal  school,  each  phase  of  which  is  just  as  significant 
and  just  as  essential  as  the  other.  These  may  be  stated  under 
the  following  two  captions : — 

(1)  Acquainting  the  young  teacher  with  the  process  of  men- 
tal development  in  the  child. 

(2)  Arousing  in  her  the  sympathetic  attitude  toward  child 
life,  child  problems  and  the  child  soul. 

To  discuss  each  of  these  briefly. 

(1)  In  this  department  of  the  work,  the  child  should  always 
be  kept  in  the  foreground  and  the  principles  of  general  psychol- 
ogy, though  often  discussed,  should  serve  merely  as  orientation. 
Of  what  practical  or  even  cultural  value  to  teachers  of  children 
is  a  knowledge  of,  for  example,  the  Helmholtz  or  the  Hering 
theories,  Wundt's  tridimensional  classification,  or  of  the  recent 
elaborate  discussions  of  consciousness  of  the  ego,  or  of  multiple 
personality,  or  of  the  ps^^choanalytic  mechanisms,  or  of  yet  a  score 
more  divisions  of  general  adult  psychology? 

There  are'  already  several  excellent  textbooks  in  child  develop- 
ment, and  these  should  take  the  place  largely  of  Titchener,  of 
James,  of  Thomdike,  in  the  training  school.  By  the  use  of  a 
good  text,  such  for  example  as  Tanner,  or  Drummond,  or  Kirk- 
patrick,  with  constant  supplementary  reference  to  the  best  child 
study  notes  and  the  most  recent  literature,  the  students  should, 
at  the  end  of  their  course,  possess  a  tolerably  rich  psychological 
training  for  their  profession. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  the  child  psychology  course  given  at 
the  Worcester  Stat-e  T^ormal  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
The  waiter  does  not  contend  that  it  is  in  any  way  a  model  course, 
but  he  does  believe  that  it  points  in  the  right  direction  and  may 
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be  suggestive  to  other  teachers.  During  the  first  few  weeks,  an 
attempt  is  made  in  the  lectures  and  discussions  and  outside  read- 
ings to  summarize  the  main  facts  relative  to  the  early  physical 
and  mental  development  of  the  child.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
child's  organism  as  distinct  from  the  adult  organism  are  pointed 
out  and  such  conclusions  as  are  significant  for  pedagogy  drawn. 
The  factors  which  determine  the  normal  growth  and  development 
of  the  child  are  outlined  and  clarified  wherever  possible  by  con- 
crete illustration  and  observation.  The  significance  of  heredity 
and  environment  are  discussed,  particular  emphasis  being  placed 
on  environment  Then  follow  weeks  of  discussion  and  observa- 
tion of  real  child  life  and  child  mental  process.  Perception,  con- 
ception, memory,  imagination,  the  learning  process,  the  feelings, 
the  emotions,  the  instincts,  are  outlined  and  elaborated  upon  in 
considerable  detail.  Irregular  development,  backward  and  excep- 
tional children,  play  and  imitation,  the  influence  of  fatigue  as 
a  factor  in  the  economy  of  instruction,  moral  and  religious  growth 
and  pedagogy,  children's  lies,  bullying,  teasing,  cruelty,  children's 
interests  and  ideals  and  ambitions  and  their  pedagogy — all  these 
subjects  are  presented  to  the  students  from  various  angles.  IN'or 
is  chief  emphasis  placed  upon  the  textbook  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  course.  Approximately  one-half  the  time  is  devoted  to 
real  observation  of  children  and  a  discussion  of  their  reactions 
to  various  given  situations.  Under  our  next  heading  we  shall 
discuss  this  phase  of  the  work. 

2.  The  Second  distinct  end  in  the  dual  aim  of  child  psychol- 
ogy in  the  normal  school  lies  in  calling  out  in  the  student's  nature 
a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  childhood  and  close  association  with 
the  child  life.  The  Worcester  school  relies  largely  upon  the  per- 
sonal observation  of  children  by  every  student  in  the  department 
to  bring  to  pass  this  happy  attitude  in  the  future  teachers.  In 
this  way,  too,  real,  live,  breathing  illustrative  material  is  afforded 
for  every  recitation,  whether  the  topic  under  discussion  be  con- 
cepts of  time  and  distance,  or  whether  it  be  fear  of  the  dark,  or 
imitation,  or  suggestion,  or  yet  the  child's  play. 

The  normal  school  course  should,  then,  afford  every  future  teach- 
er opportunity  to  observe  and  study  children.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  instructor  to  describe  to  them  the  child's  mental  process,  for 
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example  in  the  development  of  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 
Such  a  strictly  lecture  method  is  no  more  efficient  pedagogically 
than  would  be  a  course  in  an  agricultural  college  in  which,  the 
students  were  never  brought  actually  into  contact  with  soil-analy- 
sis, seed  selection,  etc.,  etc;  or  in  the  event  of  a  class  of  young 
medical  students  never  directly  observing  various  forms  of  disease 
and  ailment. 

Believing  most  emphatically  in  its  motto — The  master  work- 
man must  know  his  material — the  Department  of  Psychology  in 
our  school  insists  upon  a  large  amount  of  individual  observation 
on  the  part  of  every  student  in  the  child  psychology  course. 
Many  of  the  students  come  from  homes  in  which  there  are  chil- 
dren; others  may  rely  upon  subjects  requisitioned  at  noon  or  at 
play  time  from  the  practice  school  of  the  institution ;  still  others 
are  forced  to  go  into  the  highways  and  byways  seeking  urchins 
and  groups  of  urchins  whom  they  may  study.  Sometimes  by 
questionings,  sometimes  stealing  unexpectedly  upon  them  like 
huntsmen  upon  their  prey,  and  studying  them  from  afar  off, — 
both  methods  are  in  good  form  on  occasion.  The  Department  does 
not  specify  nor  limit  the  possible  sources  of  available  material — • 
it  merely  insists  upoli  the  observations  either  free  or  controlled 
being  made,  tabulated  and  turned  in. 

As  a  result  of  this  uncompromising  attitude,  hundreds  of  valu- 
able returns  are  obtained  from  children  of  every  age  and  almost 
of  every  social  condition  of  life.  In  a  class  of  one  hundred  or 
more  students — divided  into  four  independent  groups — at  least 
two,  and  more  often  perhaps  four,  observations  are  reported  each 
week  during  the  Fall  months.  This  gives  us  from  two  hundred 
to  four  hundred  separate  returns  weekly,  or  as  many  as  sixteen 
hundred  per  month.  Not  all  of  these,  of  course,  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  class;  not  all  of  them  are  of  any  particular  value  as 
child  study  notes.  A  majority  of  them  are,  however,  and  hun- 
dreds of  them  are  filed  for  future  reference.  Constant  sugges- 
tions and  encouragement  are  given  to  obsen^e  and  note  down  only 
such  points  as  possess  positive  value,  and  more  and  more  as  the 
weeks  pass  each  student  becomes  perceptibly  more  concise,  more 
discriminating  and  more  scientific  in  her  work. 

Ofter  the  members  of  the  class  are  allowed  to  exercise  their 
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own  ingenuity  in  originating  the  questions  which  they  ask  their 
subjects;  occasionally  specimen  questions  are  suggested,  and  the 
students  may  elaborate  upon  them  ad  lih.  The  points  on  which 
they  seek  information  are,  however,  rarely  taken  at  random,  but 
are  always  closely  correlated  with  the  assigned  reading  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  day's  class  work.  Just  by  way  of  illustration, 
the  following  is  a  partial  list  of  suggested  questions  that  were 
used — with  such  variations  and  adaptations  as  the  age  or  mental 
attitude  of  the  child  observed  might  make  necessary — as  the  'field 
work'  supplement  to  a  lesson  upon  the  subject  of  concepts  of  right 
and  wrong  in  children.  Many  of  these  qujestions  were  suggested 
by  the  class  discussions : — 

1.  If  your  mother  sent  you  to  the  store  with  what  she  sup- 
posed was  just  enough  money  to  buy  something,  and  you  found 
that  you  had  five  cents  too  much,  what  would  you  do  with  it  ? 

2.  Is  it  right  to  keep  one's  nickel  if  the  conductor  does  not 
come  to  collect  it  ? 

3.  What  would  you  do  if  you  found  a  dime  on  the  schoolhouse 
steps? 

4.  Did  you  ever  tell  the  teacher  an  untruth  in  order  to  shield 
someone  else  from  punishment?  Do  you  think  you  would  ever 
do  this  ?     When  ?  ^ 

5.  Would  you  tell  an  untruth  any  more  readily  to  one  person 
than  to  another?  Would  you  ever  tell  a  wrong  story  to  your 
mother?     Your  chum?     The  minister,  or  priest? 

6.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  g-ood  boy  ?  (or  girl  ?)  What  have 
you  done  today  that  made  you  feel  happy  ?     miserable  ? 

7.  Do  you  ever  take  the  eggs  from  birds'  nests  ? 

Here  are  some  questions  which  the  students  used  in  their  ob- 
servations of  the  development  of  religious  concepts  in  children : — 

1.  Who  is  God  ?    Where  is  He  ?    What  does  He  do  ? 

2.  What  are  angels  ?     What  do  they  do  ? 

3.  Where  is  heaven  ?  Who  go  there  ?  What  must  one  do  and 
be  in  order  to  go  there  ? 

4.  To  whom  do  you  say  your  prayers  at  night  ?  Why  do  peo- 
ple pray? 

5.  Does  one  always  get  what  he  prays  for  ?     Why  ? 

6.  Why  do  we  not  go  to  school  on  Sunday  ?  Why  are  all  the 
stores  closed  on  that  dav  ? 
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7.  What  do  we  do«on  Christmas  Day  ?     What  is  Christmas  for  ? 

8.  Who  is  the  devil  ?     Where  is  he  ?     What  does  he  do  ? 

9.  What  are  ghosts?     Demons?     AVitches? 

One  hundred  returns  to  questions  like  these  from  children  vary- 
ing between  five  and  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  furnish  excellent 
supplementary  material  for  a  day's  class  work.  Often  a  single 
period  is  not  found  to  be  sufficient  time  in  which  to  discuss  the  ob- 
servations made  the  preceding  day  and  evening.  After  they  have 
been  finally  considered,  however,  the  students  are  encouraged  to 
generalize  and  establish  the  conclusions  for  themselves. 

Most  interesting  are  the  various  methods  of  gaining  an  audi- 
ence with  the  children  which  students  often  employ.  Those  who 
come  from  homes  in  which  there  are  children  often  observe  the 
same  subject  throughout  the  course,  while  those  who  live  at  the  dor- 
mitories, or  in  homes  where  there  are  no  children,  not  infrequently 
report  upon  a  different  subject  each  day.  This  latter  class  of 
students  develops  great  tact  in  rounding  up  boys  and  girls  from 
a  neighboring  yard,  or  school,  or  street.  I  am  tempted  to  re- 
count here  one  experience  of  this  sort  that  to  me  was  particularly 
interesting. 

On  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon  in  early  autumn  a  party  of  girls 
in  a  dormitory  window  espied  several  ragged  children  playing  a 
short  distance  away  in  the  street.  They  had  been  previously 
warned  that  this  was  just  such  an  opportunity  as  they  might  be 
in  wait  for,  so  down  into  the  street  they  flocked — with  pencil 
and  pad !  Five  minutes  lator  each  little  ragged  boy  and  each  little 
ragged  girl  was  in  fairyland,  for  they  were  listening  to  the  story 
of  Cinderella,  of  Jack-in-the- Beanstalk,  Beauty  and  the  Beast, 
Puss-in-Boots,  or  some  other  mystic  and  enchanting  tale.  Prob- 
ably never  in  their  poor  neglected  lives  had  any  of  them  before 
heard  the  wonderful  things  that  were  told  on  that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten Sunday  afternoon.  When  the  sun's  rays  slanted  the  stu- 
dents hurried  back  to  the  dormitory  to  write  up  their  many  ob- 
servations— for  they  had  soon  learned  for  themselves  that  a  note- 
book was  a  dangerous  ally  to  make  use  of  in  the  presence  of  the 
children — while  the  little  happy  boys  and  girls  tripped  homeward 
as  though  on  fairy  air,  for  they  had  elicited  from  the  girls  a  prom- 
ise to  tell  them  more  stories  the  next  Sunday. 
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This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  students 
obtain  their  observational  material.  On  the  cars  to  and  from 
school,  in  back  door-yards,  on  street  comers,  in  a  neighbor's  nur- 
sery, at  recess  and  play  times,  under  the  chestnut  trees,  in  the 
Sunday  School  classes — and  in  a  score  of  other  ways  and  places 
they  do  their  field  work.  'Not  long  since  I  made  out  in  the  dis- 
tance two  small  boys  corralled  by  an  enterprising  student  between 
a  high  iron  fence  and  a  very  steep  hill  so  that  escape  for  them 
in  any  direction  was  quite  cut  off! 

!N'ot  always,  however,  are  the  observations  prescribed  or  sug- 
gested beforehand.  Very  often  they  are  in  the  nature  of  what 
WO'  term  free  or  uncontrolled  observations.  That  is,  instead  of 
asking  the  child  a  series  of  purposeful  questions,  the  student 
merely  watches  him  from  afar  off  in  order  to  study  his  natural, 
spontaneous  reactions  to  whatever  stimuli  chance  may  put  in  his 
way.  In  this  method  of  procedure,  all  suggestion  and  all  unreal 
conditions  are  ruled  out  and  the  child  reacts  in  a  perfectly  normal 
and  unrestrained  manner.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  that  actions  or 
re-actions  that  are  thus  free  and  spontaneous  are  of  peculiar  value 
to  child  study.  So  we  steal  upon  the  child  much  as  a  hunter 
steals  upon  his  prey;  we  watch  him  from  ambush,  taking  great 
care  not  to  startle  him;  we  observe  him  with  his  playmates,  or 
alone  with  his  imaginative  self;  we  peer  out  upon  him  at  his 
play  or  at  his  work;  in  short,  we  keep  him  in  range  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  waking  life,  and  even  during  the  drowsy 
sleepy-time  we  lie  greedily  and  eagerly  in  wait  in  the  shadows 
of  the  nursery. 

The  beneficial  results  to  the  student  from  all  this  work  are 
manifold.  She  gets  real,  first-hand  information  which  is  of  more 
value  in  her  professional  training,  perhaps,  than  any  other  two 
features  in  the  whole  course.  She  acquires  a  certain  amount  of 
tact  in  handling  children,  which  will  stand  her  in  good  stead 
later.  She  develops  into  a  keen  observer  of  childhood ;  she  comes 
to  know  childish  values  and  ideals;  she  comes  to  feel  the  sympa- 
thetic attitude;  she  learns  to  think  as  a  child,  to  do  as  a  child, 
and  to  be  as  a  child  in  a  professional  world  in  which  there  is 
naught  but  children.  If  our  course  in  child  psychology  is  able 
to  foster  and  encourao:e  this  attitude  in  the  future  teacher  it  sure- 
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ly  will  be  bringing  priceless  educational  returns.  All  too  often 
nowadays  one  comes  upon  a  teacher  in  the  grades  whose  every 
attitude  is  one  of  professional  indifference.  ITot  long  since,  the 
^vTiter  heard  a  teacher  of  some  experience  express  herself  at  the 
close  of  the  week's  work  thus :  "I  wish  I  might  never  see  a  child 
again."  Excessive  fatigue,  long  and  dreary  hours  of  work  and 
lesson  planning,  unhygienic  and  insanitary  school  equipment  and 
possible  neurasthenic  tendencies  may  have  been  largely  responsi- 
ble for  such  a  state  of  mind  as  this;  yet  from  my  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  this  particular  teacher,  I  was  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that,  to  a  considerable  degree  at  least,  she  was  merely  expres- 
sing her  native,  temperamental  reaction  to  continual  association 
with  children.  She  had  never  developed  the  sympathetic  attitude ; 
she  lacked  that  keen  insight  into  the  life  and  the  visions  of  child- 
hood which,  in  the  case  of  those  teachers  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  it,  more  than  compensates  for  the  hardships  and  the 
limitations  of  the  profession. 

In  our  own  E'ormal  School,  wise  predecessors  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  were  so  impressed  many  years  ago  with  the 
possibilities  and  the  opportunities  of  direct  observation  of  chil- 
dren that  special  child  study  blanks,  which  are  still  in  use,  were 
originated.  Below  is  a  form  of  the  caption  of  these  blanks.  They 
are  in  two  colors,  the  yellow  being  used  for  introspection  and  rem- 
iniscence, and  the  white  being  employed  exclusively  for  observa- 
tion. They  are  cut  in  uniform  size  of  51/0x8%'^ — a  convenient 
size  for  filing. 

State  Formal  School  at  Worcester 
CHILD  STUDY 

The  master  workman  must  know  his  .material. 

1.  Date 

2.  Observer's  name 

class ;     division 

3.  Name  or  initials  of  child  observed 

sex ;    age  (yrs.  and  mos.) 

nationality  .  . .  .  : 

4.  Length  of  time  between  making  the  observation  and  recording 

it 

OBSERVATION" 
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Normal  school  teachers  of  psychology  should  not  forget  that  new 
and  valuable  contributions  to  education  and  child  study  are  con- 
stantly being  made  by  investigators  both  experienced  and  inex- 
perienced. Some  of  these,  obviously,  are  little  more  than  me- 
diocre, but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  exceedingly  valu- 
able. Of  particular  importance  are  those  which  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  the  various  standard  journals.  The  writer  has  long 
felt  that  normal  students  ought  to  become  more  familiar  with 
this  material  and  with  the  magazines  and  publications  in  which 
it  is  to  be  found.  In  order  to  encourage  this  in  his  own 
classes,  he  has  required  from  time  to  time  reports  from  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  in  rotation,  upon  articles  and  chapters  of 
peculiar  relationship  to  the  daily  work.  This  procedure,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  at  all  times  satisfactory,  since  often  lack 
of  time  has  operated  to  detract  from  the  importance  which 
should  otherwise  have  been  given  to  this  phase  of  the  work. 
At  the  present  time,  therefore,  we  are  arranging  to  transform 
one  period  perhaps  every  two  weeks  into  a  siort  of  seminar 
at  which  specially  assigned  and  prepared  reports,  studies  and  out- 
lines may  be  presented  by  individuals  and  discussed  freely  by  the 
class. 

This  exercise,  supplanted  by  occasional  outside  lectures — ^notably 
the  Saturday  morning  lectures  on  Child  Psycholog}^  given  at 
Clark  University  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Tanner — visits  to  psychological 
clinics,  an  annual  trip  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble 
minded  at  Waverly,  is  instrumental  in  creating  for  the  future 
teacher  a  somewhat  broader  view  and  a  less  myopic  prospective 
of  the  field  of  elementary  education  generally. 

The  normal  school  course  in  Educational  Psychology  should  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  supplement  to  this  work  in  child  study.  It 
Is  not  enough  that  the  future  teacher  be  acquainted  with  the  main 
facts  of  child  development  and  child  welfare.  She  must  be  also 
familiar  with  the  various  processes  and  methods  of  traitiing  the 
child  mind ;  she  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  critical  periods 
in  the  child's  growth;  she  should  understand  something  or  the 
significance  of  the  new  instincts,  the  new  tastes,  the  new  emotions, 
the  new  ideals  which  are  correlated  with  the  beginning  of  the 
adolescent  period ;  she  should  be  tolerably  familiar  with  the  learn- 
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ing  process  and  its  pedagogy.  In  our  own  Department  in  the 
Worcester  formal  School,  this  ex)urse  is  taken  after  the  students 
have  completed  their  period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  practice 
school-  and  the  work  is  brought  into  as  intimate  relationship  as 
possible  with  the  problems  which  this  experience  may  have  sug- 
gested to  them.  , 

The  work  in  child  and  educational  psychology,  supplemented 
by  good  and  fairly  complete  courses  in  the  history  and  principles 
of  education,  and  in  school  and  child  hygiene,  should  equip  any 
teacher  with  a  store  of  valuable  information  and  practical  experi- 
ence which  will  be  of  no  little  importance  in  making  her  a  well- 
balanced,  s}Tiipathetic  and  efficient  teacher  when  she  enters  the 
profession. 


The  Wavering  Aim  of  Education  in  Dewey's 
Educational  Philosophy 

Denton  L.  Geyek,  Insteuctok  in  Philosophy  and  Eduoation 
IN  THE  Rice  Institute^  Houston,  Texas. 

jjiiiiiimiiiQimniiimijjjj]  warm  and  acrimonious  discussion  which  has  re- 
I  trwn  I  cently  been  carried  on,  even  in  the  popular  maga- 
I  I  I  zines,  over  the  fundamental  aims  and  purposes  of 
I  I  education  has  brought  to  light,  among  other  diver- 

Sjiiiiiiiiiiiiaimiiiiimc^  gences  of  opinion,  the  v^orld-old  contrast  between 
I  I   the    individualistic    and    the    socialistic    ways    of 

I  I   thinking.     The  one  type  of  writer  is  clamoring  for 

4^»iimiiimoiiiiiii.iiiic^  the  individual  develoj^ment  of  the  child's  own 
powers,  the  other  for  his  training  to  fit  in  smoothly  with  the  life 
and  desires  of  the  group.  It  is  natural  for  the  author  of  a  text- 
book in  the  philosoph}^  of  education  to  be  influenced  by  both  these 
ideals.  Professor  Dewey's  "Democracy  and  Education"  seems  to 
me  to  make  such  large  concessions  to  both  that  it  leaves  them 
unreconciled,  and,  what  is  more  important,  that  it  leaves  the 
actual  teacher,  for  whose  guidance  the  book  was  presumably 
written,  without  that  consistently  outlined  statement  of  aim  or 
end  which  he  needs  for  the  direction  of  his  work.  The  book  is 
truly  an  inspiration,  and  comes  with  the  solution  of  a  hundred 
difficulties  which  for  many  of  us  had  long  been  hopeless.  One 
reads  it  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness,  one  finishes  it  enthusiastic, 
subscribing  to  its  description  as  "the  greatest  piece  of  educational 
literature  since  the  Emile."  But  in  its  treatment  of  educational 
aim  the  text,  as  I  wish  now  to  point  out,  falls  off  a  little  from 
that  splendid  lucidity  which  makes  it  otherwise  so  valuable. 

The  two  distinct  aims  or  ends  which  seem  to  be  set  up  for 
education  in  Professor  Dewey's  outline  are  on  the  one  hand  a 
preparation  for  sharing  and  improving  the  community  life,  and 
on  the  other  a  growth  of  the  child's  powers  simply  for  the  sake 
of  growth.  The  first  aim  is  upheld  through  the  first  three  chap- 
ters of  the  text,  the  second  dominates  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
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and  the  first  is  returned  to  again  in  the  seventh,  ninth,  and  thir- 
teenth chapters. 

The  first  of  these  aims  will  be  found  clearly  stated  in  such 
passages  as  the  following : 

"Our  chief  business  in  dealing  with  children  is  to  enable  them 
to  share  in  a  common  life."  (p.  8). 

"What  is  required  [in  education]  is  a  transformation  of  the 
quality  of  experience  till  it  partakes  of  the  interests,  purposes, 
and  ideas  current  in  the  social  group."  (p.  12). 

"The  natural  or  native  impulses  of  the  young  do  not  agree  with 
the  life  customs  of  the  group  into  which  they  are  bom.  Conse- 
quently they  have  to  be  directed  or  guided."  (p.  4Y). 

"Intentional  education  signifies  ....  a  specially  selected  en- 
vironment, the  selection  being  made  on  the  basis  of  materials  and 
methods  specifically  promoting  growth  in  the  desired  direction." 
(P-45). 

The  dominant  idea  here  is  that  the  aim  of  education  is  pre- 
paration for  participation  in  the  life  of  the  group,  with  directed 
growth  functioning  as  one  of  the  means  toward  this  end.  Com- 
pare this  now  with  passages  in  which  growth  is  no  longer  the 
means  toward  an  end  but  is  the  end  itself  for  education : 

"It  is  assumed  that  the  aim  of  education  is  to  enable  individ- 
uals to  continue  their  education — or  that  the  object  and  reward 
of  learning  is  continued  capacity  for  ^owth."  (p.  117). 

"Since  in  reality  there  is  nothing  to  which  growth  is  relative 
save  more  growth,  there  is  nothing  to  which  education  is  subor- 
dinate save  more  education."  (p.  60,  italics  mine). 

"The  idea  of  education  advanced  in  these  chapters  is  formally 
summed  up  in  the  idea  of  continuous  reconstruction  of  experi- 
ence." (p.  93). 

"Education  is  all  one  with  growing;  it  has  no  end  beyond 
itself.  The  criterion  of  the  value  of  school  education  is  the  ex- 
tent in  which  it  creates  a  desire  for  continued  growth  and  sup- 
plies means  for  making  the  desire  effective  in  fact."  (p.  62). 

It  could  hardly  be  more  clearly  stated  than  it  is  here  that 
growth  is  its  own  end,  that  it  stands  as  ^its  own  excuse  for  being', 
and  that  it  need  have  no  reference  whatever  to  being  directed 
toward  a  preparation  for  participation  in  the  community  life  or 
in  fact  to  any  other  end. 
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Perhaps  this  contrast  could  be  shown  still  more  clearly  by  exam- 
ining a  quotation  which  might  be  understood  to  refer  to  either  of 
these  aims,  and  thus  show  the  two  different  constructions  which 
can  be  put  upon  it.     Take  the  following : 

"Since  the  young  at  any  given  timQ  will  at  some  later  date 
compose  the  society  of  that  period,  the  latter's  nature  will  largely 
turn  upon  the  direction  children's  activities  were  given  at  an 
earlier  period.  This  cumulative  movement  of  action  toward  a 
later  result  is  what  is  meant  by  growth."  (p.  49). 

The  'result'  which  is  moved  toward  may  here  mean  either 
the  maximum  amount  of  growth  of  the  individual,  or  it  may 
mean  a  sharing  of  the  community  life.  If  the  ^cumulative  move- 
ment of  action'  is  given  ^direction'  toAvard  a  sharing  in  and  im- 
provement of  community  life,  we  have  one  theory  of  education. 
If  the  cumulative  movement  of  action  is  developed  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  ^there  is  nothing  to  which  growth  is  relative  save  more 
growth',  then  we  have  another  theory  of  education.  One  ap- 
proaches education-as-preparation,  the  other  approaches  the  prin- 
ciple of  Kousseau.  Agreeing  that  neither  coincides  with  the 
older  theory  which  it  resembles,  it  is  nevertheless  evident  that 
they  do  not  coincide  either  with  each  other — that  there  is  a  real 
difference  here  between  two  conflicting  principles  for  guidance. 

The  difference  between  the  two  aims  would  show  itself  in 
practice  in  making  a  decision  as  to  which  tendencies  in  the  child 
should  be  encouraged  and  which  discouraged.  If  the  aim  is 
the  promotion  of  social  welfare,  then  obviously  we  would  do  best 
to  select  social  tendencies,  but  if  the  aim  is  the  attainment  of 
the  maximum  amount  of  gTowth,  then  we  would  do  best  to  select 
all  those  tendencies  which  show  signs  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
growth. 

Now  the  impossibility  of  using  this  latter  criterion  of  selection 
is  shown  by  the  iact  that  in  a  certain  number  of  children  we 
would  be  obliged  to  encourage  all  their  evil  or  criminal  tenden- 
cies. There  are  natures  which  partake  naturally  of  more  evil 
than  good.  To  secure  the  maximum  amount  of  growth  in  such 
children  would  mean  to  encourage  them  to  become  criminals. 
A  fully  developed  criminal  nature  shows  more  growth  than  an 
incipient  criminal  nature  which  by  careful  training  is  held  just 
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above  the  line  of  social  righteousness.  We  would  have  under 
this  education  many  a  thorough-going  Mr.  Hyde,  but  never  a  hesi- 
tant Dr.  Jekyll.i 

It  is  of  course  an  obvious  reply  to  say  that  this  interpretation 
of  the  educational  aim  is  ruled  out  by  the  very  meaning  of  the 
word  "gro\vth."  Just  as  the  word  '^progress"  means  not  only 
change  but  desirable  change,  so  "growth",  it  might  be  said,  means 
not  only  expansion  or  increase,  but  a  desirable  kind  of  increase. 
To  take  this  position,  however,  is  to  say  that  since  amount  of 
growth  is  not  the  criterion,  we  must  use  some  other  attribute  of 
growth  besides  quantity.  But  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the 
quality  of  the  groAvth,  we  seem  to  be  agreeing  to  an  aesthetic  stand- 
ard. And  if  one  is  to  select  for  encouragement  those  tendencies 
of  the  child's  nature  which  are  in  themselves  good,  pleasing,  self- 
commendatory  or  what  not,  does  not  this  put  a  very  dangerous 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  (regrettably  untrained)  teacher? 
An  aesthetic  standard  in  the  practice  of  such  persons  usually 
reduces  to  a  subjective  standard.  This  opens  up  possibilities 
of  arbitrariness  almost  beyond  imagining. 

Neither  quantity  nor  quality  of  growth  would  seem  to  provide 
an  educational  aim  which  the  actual  teacher  can  use.  Growth 
as  its  own 'end  seems  to  lead  either  to  occasional  encouragement 
of  decidedly  anti- social  tendencies  in  the  child  or  to  pure  sub- 
jectivity of  criteria  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

If  growth  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  guiding  aim  in  education, 
our  next  interest  is  to  see  in  just  what  relation  it  is  to  stand  to 
the  guiding  aim.     It  is  noteworthy  that  Professor  Dewey  once 


1  Some  other  passages  which  if  taken  at  their  face  value  would  encourage 
the  development  of  criminality  are  the  following:  "We  thus  reach  a  technical 
definition  of  education:  It  is  that  reconstruction  and  reorganization  of  experi- 
ence which  adds  to  the  meaning  of  experience,  and  which  increases  ability  to 
direct  the  subsequent  course  of  experience."  (p.  89).  "The  criterion  of  the  value 
of  a  school  education  is  the  extent  to  which  it  creates  a  desire  for  continued 
growth  and  supplies  means  for  making  the  desire  effective  in  fact."  (p  62) 
(With  initial  success  in  evil  doing,  even  in  school  matters,  some  bovs  manifest 
an  intense  desire  for  growth  in  that  direction.  Their  education  along  that  line 
is  not  by  this  fact  rendered  valuable  nor  desirable  for  incorporation  Into  the 
established  curriculum).  "The  essential  contrast  of  the  idea  of  education  as 
continuous  reconstruction  with  the  other  one-sided  conceptions  which  have  been 
criticised  ....  is  that  it  identifies  the  end  (the  result)  and  the  process.  This 
.  .  .  .  means  that  experience  as  an  active  process  occupies  time  and  that  its 
later  period  completes  its  earlier  portion;  it  brings  to  light  connections  Involved 
but  hitherto  unperceived.  The  later  outcome  thus  reveals  the  meaning  of  the 
earlier,  while  the  experience  as  a  whole  establishes  a  bent  or  disposition  toward 
the  things  possessing  the  meaning.  Every  such  continuous  experience  or  activ- 
ity Is  educative,  and  all  education  resides  in  having  such  experiences."  (d  9'> 
full  face  type  mine).  ^^'       ' 
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refers  to  growth  as  the  immediate  end  of  education,^  implying 
that  social  participation  or  some  other  such  aim  is  the  mediate 
or  ultimate  end.  This  suggests  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the 
two  stated  aims  of  education  by  affirming  that  when  each  is  de- 
veloped for  its  own  sake  the  two  will  in  the  long  run  coincide. 
That  Professor  Dewey  might  mean  something  of  this  kind  is 
shown  by  his  assertion  that  growth  of  the  individual  will  coincide 
in  the  end  with  preparation  of  the  individual  for  life,^  for  it 
would  be  an  analogous  procedure  to  affirm  that  the  growth  of 
the  individual  always  will  coincide  in  actual  practice  with  social 
sharing  by  the  individual.  But  that  he  should  mean  this  would 
hardly  seem  possible  after  reading  the  following  sentences:  "The 
natural  or  native  impulses  of  the  young  do  not  agree  with  the 
life-customs  of  the  group  into  which  they  are  bom.  Consequently 
they  have  to  be  directed  or  guided."  (p.  47,  italics  mine).  This 
seems  to  agree  with  all  that  we  have  just  been  saying  about  the 
most  vigorous  growth  sometimes  being  in  an  anti-social  direction. 
Growth  for  its  own  sake  and  as  its  own  end  cannot  then,  it  seems, 
be  reconciled  with  social  sharing  by  an  assumption  of  their  ulti- 
mate coincidence. 

Another  possible  harmonizing  of  the  two  aims  might  seem  tp 
be  to  say  that  "growth"  is  to  serve  as  the  definition  of  all 
education,  and  that  "social  sharing"  is  to  serve  merely  as 
the  criterion  of  the  desirable  in  education.  This  construction 
is  rendered  impossible,  however,  by  the  following  passage:  "The 
criterion  of  the  value  of  the  school  education  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  creates  a  desire  for  continued  growth  and  supplies  means 
for  making  the  desire  effective  in  fact."  (p.  62).  Growth  and 
the  desire  for  growth  here  supply  not  only  the  definition  of  edu- 
cation in  general,  but  also  furnish  a  criterion  for  selecting  from 
the  different  varieties  of  education  those  which  are  valuable. 

The  relation  between  the  two  aims  as  explained  by  Professor 
Dewey  himself,  though  difficult  to  make  out,   is  perhaps  most 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  passage:  "It  is  assumed  that  the- 
aim  of  education  is  to  enable  individuals  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation— or  that  the  object  and  reward  of  learning  is  continued 


2  Page  89. 
«  Page  65. 
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capacity  for  growth.  Now  this  idea  cannot  be  applied  to  all 
members  of  a  society  except  where  intercourse  of  man  with  man 
is  mutual,  and  except  where  there  is  adequate  provision  for  the 
reconstruction  of  social  habits  and  institutions  by  means  of  wide 
stimulation  arising  from  equitably  distributed  interests.  And 
this  means  a  democracy.  In  our  search  for  aims  in  education 
we  are  not  concerned,  therefore,  with  finding  an  end  outside  of 
the  educative  process  to  which  education  is  subordinate.  Our 
whole  conception  forbids.  We  are  rather  concerned  with  the 
contrast  which  exists  when  aims  belong  within  the  process  in 
which  they  operate  and  when  they  are  set  up  from  without 
And  the  latter  state  of  affairs  must  obtain  when  social  relation- 
ships are  not  equitably  balanced.  For  in  that  case,  some  portion 
of  the  whole  social  group  will  find  their  aims  determined  by  an 
external  dictation ;  their  aims  will  not  arise  from  the  free  growth 
of  their  own  experience,  and  their  nominal  aims  will  be  means 
to  more  ulterior  ends  of  others  rather  than  truly  their  own."  (p. 
IIY). 

It  is  here  shown  that  in  any  other  than  a  democratic  society 
one  group  will  control  the  education  or  experiential  growth  of 
another  group.  Our  problem,  however,  was  not  quite  this,  but 
was  instead  whether  an  adult  may  control  and  direct  to  some  end 
other  than  further  development  as  such  the  growth  of  the  child. 
If  he  may,  the  educational  aim  can  be  social  participation  and 
social  improvement.  If  he  may  not,  the  educational  aim  cannot 
be  social  improvement  nor  any  other  end  outside  the  educative 
process,  but  must  be  more  growth.  From  the  further  discussion 
of  the  same  chapter  one  would  infer  that  growth  from  day  to 
day,  growth  simply  for  its  own  sake,  is  the  aim.  The  educator 
is  compared  to  a  farmer,  for  whom  "seeds  sprout,  rain  falls,  the 
sun  shines,  insects  devour,  blight  comes,  the  seasons  change.  His 
aim  is  simply  to  utilize  these  various  conditions;  to  make  his 
activities  and  their  energies  work  together,  instead  of  against  one 
another.  It  would  be  absurd  if  the  farmer  set  up  a  purpose  of 
,  farming,  without  any  reference  to  these  conditions  of  soil,  climate, 
characteristics  of  plant  growth,  etc.*     His  purpose  is  simply  a 


*  Would  it  not  be  equallj'  absurd  to  consider  the  conditions  only,  without  refer- 
ence to  his  purpose — a  livelihood? 
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foresight  of  the  consequences  of  his  energies  connected  with  those 
of  the  things  ahout  him,  a  foresight  used  to  direct  his  movements 
from  day  to  day."^  Now,  is  it  more  than  the  so-called  ^'gentle- 
man farmer''  who  is  here  depicted  ?  For  this  kind  of  an  agricul- 
turist the  purpose  of  farming  may  indeed  be  the  development 
of  the  soil,  etc.,  for  its  own  sake.  He  needs  to  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  nor  for  the  winter.  The  real  farmer  must  do 
so.^  And — if  we  may  continue  the  comparison — is  not  this  true 
also  of  the  real  teacher?  Can  any  serious  teacher,  whose  ulti- 
mate purpose  is,  we  will  say,  the  improvement  of  society,  concern 
himself  entirely  with  promoting  the  child's  growth  from  day  to 
day  ?  Must  he  not  direct  it  into  desirable  channels  ?  And  if  he 
does  so,  is  he  not  violating  the  spirit  of  the  passage  just  quoted  ? 
He  may  indeed  be  in  harmony  with  the  principles  laid  down  in 
chapter  three  on  Education  as  Direction,  but  is  he  not  putting 
behind  him  all  the  assertions  of  chapters  four,  ^yq,  and  six  that 
"education  is  all  one  with  growing ;  it  has  no  end  beyond  itself"  ? 
Are  we  not  then  forced  to  believe  that  the  serious  student  of  this 
outline  of  the  philosophy  of  education  is  left  without  any  consist- 
ent statement  of  aim,  that  he  must  remain  oscillating  between 
two  formulated  aims  so  different  that  they  would  require  of  him 
very  different  ways  of  acting  in  many  actual  school  situations  ? 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  word,  the  fundamental  point  of  impor- 
tance in  Professor  Dewey's  discussion  of  aim  seems  to  be  the 
implicit  though  occasionally  repudiated  assumption  that  encour- 
agement of  individual  growth  will  necessarily  coincide  with  social 
welfare,  just  as  the  fundamental  fact  of  his  discussion  of  interest 
is  the  assumption  that  the  development  of  immature  interests 
will  coincide  with  the  child's  adequate  preparation  for  future 
life.'^  Whether  the  last-mentioned  coinciding  can  be  made  a  real 
one  is  a  question  that  has  been  debated  long  and  hotly,  and 
whether  the  first-mentioned  coinciding  can  be  successfully  ef- 
fected is  now  a  topic  which  bids  fair  to  be  equally  contested.     It 

6  Pages  124,  125. 

"  We  give  due  acknowledgrment  to  the  fact  that  the  ideal  worker  is  the  one  who 
appreciates  both  the  purpose  and  the  conditions. 

^  The  latter  is  assumed  not  in  the  sense  that  it  is  unstated  but  in  the  sense 
that  to  many  people  it  seems  unproved,  while  the  former  is  perhaps  assumed  in 
both  senses.  "If  the  environment,  in  school  and  out,  supplies  conditions  which 
utilize  adequately  the  present  capacities  of  the  immature,  the  future  which  grows 
out  of  the  present  will  surely  be  taken  care  of."  (p.  65). 
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is  obvious  that  the  union  would  be  easy  if  growth,  instead  of 
being  made  an  end,  were  to  be  made  simply  a  means  for  secur- 
ing the  other  end.  If,  then,  assuming  this  as  our  position  for 
a  moment,  we  attempt  to  find  the  sort  of  direction  which  a  prac- 
tical teacher  may  draw  from  this  discussion  of  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation, the  gist  of  it  seems  to  be  this:  that  in  a  democracy  the 
aim  of  education  must,  from  the  very  definition  of  democracy,^ 
be  social  sharing,  and  that  the  best  way  to  promote  this  aim 
is  (for  pedagogical  and  psychological  reasons)  to  encourage  a 
directed  growth  of  the  child's  natural  tendencies,  promoting  the 
desirable  ones  by  keeping  them  active  and  ridding  ourselves  of 
the  undesirable  ones  by  letting  them  fall  into  disuse  through 
lack  of  activity.  This  would  reduce  to  saying  that  the  end  of 
education  in  a  democracy  is  social  sharing,  but  that  the  best 
means  of  promoting  this  end  is  the  encouragement  of  a  selected 
number  of  the  child's  natural  tendencies.  While  this  amounts 
to  a  setting  aside  of  the  many  affirmations  that  ''there  is  nothing 
to  which  growth  is  relative  save  more  growth,"  it  does  furnish 
a  real  program  for  the  daily  work  of  education. 

Perhaps  this  program,  together  with  all  that  is  meant  by  a 
pure  democracy  as  here  described,  would  lose  to  us  the  thorough- 
going individualists.  Perhaps  growth  as  an  end  and  social  shar- 
ing as  an  end  can  both  be  gathered  together  under  a  third  end 
that  will  include  them  both.  If  there  is  such  a  higher  synthesis, 
as  one  cannot  help  feeling  who  is  familiar  with  Professor  Dewey's 
work  in  general,  there  could  be  no  greater  benefit  conferred  upon 
the  American  teacher  than  to  have  it  presently  set  forth  more 
clearly  and  explicitly. 


•  "A  democracy  Is  more  than  a  form  of  government;  it  is  primarily  a  mode  of 
associated  living,  of  conjoint  communicated  experience."  (p.  101).  "A  societv 
which  makes  provision  for  participation  in  its  good  of  all  its  members  on  equal 
terms  and  which  secures  flexible  readjustment  of  its  institutions  through  Inter- 
action of  the  different  forms  of  associated  life  is  in  so  far  democratic."  (p.  115). 


Outline  Study  of  Virgil's  Aeneid, 
Books  I  and  U* 

Superintendent  A.  T.  Sutton^  Chelan^  Wash. 
Book   I. 

I.     The  proem.  (1-34). 

1.  Subject  stated.  (1-7). 

2.  The  Muse  invoked.  (8-11). 

3.  Juno's  resentment  of  the  Trojans  accounted  for  (12- 
33). 

H.     The  narrative.     (The  story  here  begins  in  the  seventh  year 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.) 
1.     Aeneas'  fleet  making  for  the  main  land  of  Italy.  (34- 
35). 
.    2.     Tempest  drives  the  fleet  to  Africa.  (36-123). 

a.  Aeolus  instigated  by  Juno  lets  loose  the  winds. 
(36-98). 

b.  Prayer  of  Aeneas.  (94-101). 

c.  The  shipwreck.  (102-126). 

3.  JsTeptune  calms  the  sea.  (124-156). 

4.  Landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  (157-222). 

a.  Aeneas  slays  seven  stags,  one  for  each  ship.  (180- 
197). 

b.  Exhorts  his  followers  to  have  patience  and  hope. 
(198-207). 

6.  Venus  pleads  the  cause  of  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans 
before  Jupiter.  (223-253). 

6.  Jupiter  consoles  his  daughter  by  foretelling  prosperity 
and  limitless  power  to  the  Trojans  through  their  pos- 
terity, theEomans.  (254-296)."^ 

7.  Mercury  sent  from  Olympus  to  render  Dido  friendly 
to  the  Trojans.  (297-304). 

8.  Venus  appears  to  Aeneas  as  a  huntress  and  advises 
him.  (305-409). 

a.     Story  of  Dido  and  Carthage. 


*  For  similar  Outlines  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  the  Catilinian  Orations  and 
Cicero's  Defense  of  the  proposed  Manilian  I^aw  by  the  same  author  see  Edwca- 
tlon  for  Nov.,  1914,  Feb.,  March,  May,  October,  December,  1915,  and  September 
and  November,  1916.  Attention  is  called  to  an  error  in  the  title  of  the  Outline 
printed  in  September  Education,  which  should  have  read:  "Cicero's  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth  CatiUnian  Orations." 
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I.     Story  told  by  Aeneas  to  the  supposed  huntress.  (325-334). 
IL     Prophecy  of  Venus  as  regards  the  Trojan  fleet.  (338-3Y0). 
b.     The  recognition.  (402-405). 
9.     Aeneas  and  Achates  in  a  cloud  enter  Carthage.  (410- 
420). 

10.  Carthage  described.  (421-436). 

11.  Aeneas  visits  the  temple  of  Juno  and  sees  painted  on 
its  walls  the  battles  and  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war. 
(437-493). 

12.  Dido  comes  to  the  temple.  (494-508). 

13.  Deputation  from  the  missing  ships  of  the  Trojans 
waits  on  Dido.  (509-560). 

a.  Feelings  of  Aeneas  and  Achates.  (513-519). 

b.  The  Trojans  complain  to  Dido  of  ill  treatment  by 
her  people.  (539-541.) 

c.  They  bewail  the  loss  of  Aeneas.  (544-554). 

14.  Dido  offers  the  Trojans  a  home  and  promises  to  search 
for  Aeneas.  (561-578). 

15.  Aeneas  and  Achates  stand  revealed;  Aeneas  thanks 
Dido  for  her  generosity.  (579-612). 

16.  Dido-s  welcome.  (614-642). 

17.  Aeneas  sends  for  Aschanias.  (643-656). 

18.  The  plot  of  Venus. 

a.  She  substitutes  Cupid  for  Aschanius;  Cupid  in- 
spires the  queen  with  a  passionate  love  for  Aeneas. 
(657-722). 

19.  The  banquet  in  Dido's  palace.  (699-756). 

a.  Dido  begs  Aeneas  to  tell  the  story  of  the  fall  of 
Troy  and  of  the  seven  years  wanderings  of  the 
Trojans.  (753-756). 

Book  II. 

20.  In  compliance  with  Dido's  request,  though  reluctant 
to  live  over  again  an  experience  so  terrible,  Aeneas 
begins  his  story: —  (3-13). 

a.  Despondency  of  the  Greeks  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  war.  (13-14). 

b.  The  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse.  (15-267). 
I.     The  horse.  (15-20). 


i 
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11.  Lurking  in  Tenedos,  the  Greeks  send  Sinon  to  induce  the 
Trojans  to  take  the  horse  into  Troy.  They  pretend  it  is 
an  offering  to  Pallas  for  the  stolen  Palladium.  (21-198). 

1.  Opinions  of  Trojans  regarding  the  horse.  (21-56). 

2.  Capture  of  Sinon.  (56-66). 

3.  Sinon's  story.     Part  I.  (67-107). 

4.  Sinon's  story.     Part  II.  (108-151). 

5.  His  explanation  of  the  horse:  Trojans  are  credulous. 
(152-198). 

III.  Laocoon  warns  in  vain  against  the  horse;  he  and  his  son 
slain  for  their  impiety  of  hurling  a  javelin  against  the  horse. 
(199-233). 

rV.     Trojans  bring  the  horse  into  their  city.  (234-349). 
V.     Greeks  return  by  night  from  Tenedos :  the  city  is  captured. 
X250-267). 

c.  Aeneas  warned  by  Hector's  shade  to  flee  from 
Troy :  tries  to  save  his  city. 

I.     The  warning.  (268-297). 
II.     He  rushes  into  conflict  and  is  successful  for  a  while.  (298- 
369). 
III.     In  armor  of  the  enemy  some  of  Aeneas'  companions  are 
^  slain  by  their  friends.  (370-437). 

d.  The  sack  of  Priam's  palace.  (438-505). 

e.  Murder  of  King  Priam.  (506-558). 

f.  Aeneas  on  his  way  home  to  save  his  family,  sees 
Helen  and  longs  to  slay  her.  Venus  prevents 
him  and  tells  him  that  all  this  is  the  will  of  the 

'  gods,  not  of  man.  (559-631). 

g.  Aeneas  prepares  his  family  for  flight;  an  omen 
induces  his  father  to  go  also.  (632-704). 

h.     The  flight.  (721-734). 
i.     Loss  of  Creusa.  (735-794). 
I.       She  was  not  at  the  try  sting  place.  ^(738-739). 
II.     Aeneas  returns  to  find  her — the  city  is  held  by  the  Greeks. 
(749-770). 
III.     The  shade  of  Creusa  appears  to  Aeneas,  consoles  him,  fore- 
tells his  wanderings  which  will  end  in  an  Italian  kingdom, 
and  prophesies  a  second  marriage.  (771-789). 

j.     Aeneas  returns  to  the  temple  of  Ceres ;  seeks  the 
shelter  of  Mt.  Ida  with  his  companion.  (790-804). 
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J.  MuERAY  Foster,  Supervising  Principal,  Dansville, 
(]Sr.  Y.)  High  School. 

|«"»"«»'°»»»««""|LEVEiT  years  ago  our  beloved  Mr.  E.  W.  Lyttle 
I   advocated  before  the  ISTational  Education  Associa- 
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tion  that  the  twelve  years  of  elementary  and  high 

school  life  should  be  reorganized  so  that  there  should 

1  imiiMiimniiiiimiiiic^  ^^  six  years  of  the  elementary  and  six  of  the  sec- 

i  I  ondary.     His  dream  has  come  true.     The  junior 

I  I  high  school  idea  is  sweeping  the  country  and  is  here 

^hiiiiiimniiamiiimiiici:   ^^  ^^^^      p^^^.  g^^^^  ^-^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

as  in  the  dark,  but  now  opinion  seems  to  be  crystallizing  with 
the  promise  that  soon  we  shall  know  what  the  junior  high  school 
should  be  and  what  it  should  accomplish.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  give  what  seems  to  be  the  best  definition  of  a  junior 
high  school,  to  show  how  general  the  movement  is  in  the  small 
high  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  to  show  what  is  being 
done  in  them. 

Perhaps  the  best  definition  we  have  of  the  junior  high  school 
is  that  of  Professor  Charles  H.  Johnston  of  iJie  University  of 
Illinois,  who  says:  "Beginning  the  junior-high  school  in  the  nar- 
row but  correct  sense  as  a  special  institution,  we  should  say  that 
it  is  that  portion  or  department  of  the  public  school  system  above 
the  sixth  elementary  grade,  including  the  seventh  and  eighth, 
and  usually  the  ninth  also,  which  is  organized  under  a  distinc- 
tive internal  management  with  a  special  principal  and  teaching 
staff,  or  under  a  six  year  secondary  school  department  divided 
into  a  junior  and  a  senior  high  school  of  three  years  each  with 
one  general  management.  Such  a  school  in  these  first  three  years 
would  provide  for  departmental  teaching,  partially  differentiated 
curriculums,  and  for  prevocational  instruction,  for  a  system  of 
educational  advice  and  guidance,  and  for  supervised  study." 
Again  he  says:  "A  reconception  of  subject-matter  of  public  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  one  six-year  elementary  functioning  unit,  one 
intermediate  three-year  transition  period,  partaking  in  content, 
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method,  administration,  and  school  atmosphere  of  both  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  secondary,  and  one  three-year  period  of  genu- 
inely secondary  work  is  fundamental  indeed.  ^NT othing  less  than 
this  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  junior  high  school." 

There  have  been  published  recently  two  very  illuminating  re- 
ports of  investigations  of  the  junior  high  school  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  is  that  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Mis- 
souri State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  other  was  made  in- 
dependently by  Superintendent  C.  C.  Bingaman  of  Goldfield, 
Iowa.  The  latter  is  filled  with  statistics  from  which  may  be 
gleaned  many  very  interesting  and  important  facts,  which  the 
author  has  given  me  permission  to  use  in  this  paper.  The  report 
states  that  there  are  280  junior  high  schools,  or  intermediate 
schools  as  they  are  called  in  the  West,  in  the  United  States.  This 
number  is  undoubtedly  altogether  too  low.  The  distribution  of 
these  schools  shows  that  the  M^est  is  the  more  aggressive  in  attack- 
ing the  problem.  Of  the  280  schools  reported,  at  least  160  are 
in  villages  and  cities  with  a  population  of  less  than  7,000,  and 
of  these  160,  110  are  west  of  the  Mississippi.  From  the  datd 
available  there  are  at  least  50  junior  high  schools  in  communi- 
ties whose  population  is  1000,  or  less.  In  the  East  most  of  these 
schools  are  in  the  larger  cities.  The  State  of  Ohio  reports  five 
junior  high  schools,  four  of  which  are  in  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  and  Dayton.  An  exception  to  this  is  the  State  of 
Indiana  where  almost  all  of  the  25  reported  are  in  very  small 
communities.     These  are  probably  consolidated  schools. 

There  seem  to  be  three  predominating  plans  of  organization. 
Of  the  schools  reporting,  32  favor  the  6-2-4  plan,  45  the  6-3-3 
and  38  the  6-^.  There  are  many  unusual  plans,  among  which 
are  a  6-2-3,  a  6-2-2-2,  a  7-2-3  and  a  5-3-4,  but  these  are  rare. 
The  6-3-3  plan  is  the  most  popular  in  the  larger  cities  such  as 
Los  Angeles,  Rochester  and  Detroit.  In  the  smaller  schools  the 
6-2-4  and  the  6-6  plans  are  more  common  probably  because  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  housed  in  the  same  building. 
Of  these  two  plans  the  second  is  undoubtedly  the  better. 

All  schools  reporting  have  departmentalized  the  seventh  and 
the  eighth  years  and  all  have  differentiated  their  courses  of  study 
more  or  less.     This  differentiation  begins  either  in  the  seventh 
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or  the  eighth  year  with  perhaps  the  majority  beginning  it  in  the 
seventh.  Most  of  it  comes  through  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
ture, homemaking  or  other  vocational  work.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  only  about  half  of  the  schools  begin  Latin 
and  algebra  below  the  ninth  year,  and  that  by  far  the  majority 
begin  the  modem  languages  in  the  ninth  or  the  tenth  year.  It 
is  the  exception  to  find  the  commercial  work  given  below  the 
ninth  year.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  considerable  change  in 
these  conditions  in  the  near  future. 

An  important  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  differentiation 
of  the  course  of  study  is  the  type  of  the  community.  It  should 
he  reflected  in  it.  If  it  is  an  agricultural  community,  the  voca- 
tional work  should  be  agricultural.  If  it  is  a  commercial  com- 
munity, commercial  subjects  and  vocational  work  in  keeping  with 
the  activities  of  the  community  should  be  included.  If  it  is  a 
residential  commimity  of  old-line  families  where  almost  all  of 
•the  children  go  to  college,  the  languages  and  algebra  should  be 
introduced  in  either  the  seventh  or  the  eighth  year.  All  types 
should  include  homemaking  for  the  girls.  Some  of  the  larger 
communities  may  be  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  types 
which  will  call  for  a  formation  of  various  courses  in  the  junior 
high  school. 

Differentiation  seems  to  be  fundamental  in  a  junior  high  school 
and  closely  linked  with  it  is  supervised  study.  A  vast  majority 
of  the  junior  high  schools  in  the  United  States  have  some  super- 
vised study,  the  time  so  spent  varying  from  15  to  60  minutes  for 
each  or  all  of  the  subjects.  The  fact  is  that  with  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  seventh  year,  the  children  must  be  taught  how 
to  study  if  they  are  to  gain  the  greatest  amount  of  good  from 
the  change.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is  by  no  means  settled.  Most 
of  the  attempts  are  along  the  line  of  lengthening  the  periods.  A 
most  interesting  and  bold  experiment  is  being  conducted  at  Me- 
nominee, Michigan,  where  the  periods  are  five  in  number  and 
each  is  85  minutes  long.  During  these  periods  the  children  do 
all  of  their  reciting  and  studying.  When  the  period  is  over  they 
are  through  with  that  particular  subject  for  the  day,  and  when 
school  is  over  the  children  go  home  leaving  their  books  and  pa- 
pers behind  and  are  free  for  recreation  and  social  duties.     Many 
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schools  in  our  own  state  are  trying  to  work  out  the  problem,  among 
which  are  Canton,  LeRoy  and  Olean. 

The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  the  junior  high  school  must 
have  very  strong  teachers  if  it  is  to  be  a  success,  and  that  teach- 
ers wdth  a  normal  school  training  and  successful  experience  are 
preferable  to  college  graduates.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  a 
normal  school  graduate  understands  the  child  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  years  better  than  does  a  college  graduate.  But 
the  normal  graduate  is  not  the  ideal  teacher  for  this  work.  There 
is  a  distinct  need  for  a  new  "species"  of  teacher  which  probably 
the  colleges  for  teachers  can  supply  best.  Mr.  Bingaman  ad- 
dressed this  question  to  the  various  junior  high  school  principals: 
"Would  you  advise  the  junior  high  school  plan  for  schools  having 
from  five  to  ten  teachers?"  There  were  90  affirmative  replies, 
8  negatives  and  12  said  they  would  favor  it  in  schools  of  more 
than  six  teachers.  Of  course  these  replies  must  be  taken  with 
a  "grain  of  salt"  for  perhaps  the  most  of  those  replying  are  out- 
and-out  enthusiasts.     Yet  the  replies  are  very  significant. 

The  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  the  junior  high  school  seem  to 
be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  children  are  kept  in  school  longer  than  they  were 
under  the  8-4  plan.  This  is  the  testimony  of  hundreds  and  is 
a  most  powerful  argument. 

(2)  Vocational  guidance  is  aided  very  materially  through  the 
enrichment  of  the  curriculum. 

(3)  The  school  is  adapted  to  the  adolescent  with  his  social 
and  individual  needs,  and  the  desire  for  variety. 

(4)  The  work  is  done  by  teachers  specially  prepared  for  the 
subjects  which  they  teach  and  the  child  has  before  him  many  per- 
sonalities in  place  of  one  during  this  period  of  the  new  birth  and 
of  hero-worship.  He  is  more  likely  to  find  a  personality  that  will 
appeal  to  him  and  help  him  than  he  would  if  he  had  but  one 
teacher  all  of  the  time.  Also,  the  plan  reacts  on  the  teaching 
force.  The  new  demands  will  undoubtedly  bring  into  being  bet- 
ter teachers  in  the  future. 

(5)  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries  have  tried  out  the 
plan  and  have  found  it  good.  Japan  has  just  adopted  it  after  an 
exhaustive  stiidy. 
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The  arguments  against  the  junior  high  school  are  advanced  by 
comparatively  few.     These  arguments  are: 

(1)  The  difficulty  in  arranging  periods  to  harmonize  with 
those  of  the  senior  high  schools.  This  comes  from  those  schools 
where  the  junior  high  and  the  senior  high  schools  are  housed  to- 
gether. 

(2)  The  lack  of  direct  control  and  influence  of  the  teacher 
over  the  children. 

(3)  The  lack  of  attention  to  children  too  young  to  be  on  their 
own  responsibility. 

(4)  The  lack  of  strong  and  specially  prepared  teachers. 

(5)  The  tendency  of  the  teachers  to  emphasize  subjects  rather 
than  children.     This  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  objections. 

(6)  To  establish  a  junior  high  school  adds  to  the  financial 
burdens  of  the  community. 

These  objections  actually  exist  and  those  of  us  who  have  junior 
high  schools  or  who  expect  to  have  them  must  be  eternally  vigilant 
lest  we  have  in  our  schools  shining  illustrations  of  them. 

Perhaps  the  first  difficulty  may  be  met  by  the  lengthened  school 
period  for  both  the  junior  and  the  senior  high  school  as  in  Olean 
and  Menominee.  The  second  and  third  can  undoubtedly  be  over- 
•come  by  the  children  being  assigned  to  faculty  advisors  in 
groups  of  not  more  than  twenty.  The  advisors  should  keep  in 
very  close  contact  with  their  charges.  The  fourth  objection  will 
be  met  by  the  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  when  there  is 
enough  demand  for  this  type  of  teacher.  The  only  solution  I 
can  see  for  the  fifth  is  to  have  teachers  who  have  been  specially 
trained  and  who  have  had  a  rich  and  successful  experience  with 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  and  girls,  and  to  have  a  strong, 
wide-awake  principal,  specially  trained  to  supervise  the  work. 
Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  validity  of  the  last  objection,  for 
many  schools  report  that  the  new  plan  is  not  more  expensive  than 
the  old.  However,  granting  the  objection,  there  are  but  few 
communities  which  could  not  afford  the  added  expense,  and  those 
might  well  prune  from  their  course  of  study  some  advanced  sub- 
jects for  which  the  demand  is  very  small.  This  would  relieve 
some  of  the  teachers'  time  for  junior  high  school  work  and  would 
be  entirely  justified  if  it  meant  a  greater  good  for  a  larger  num- 
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ber.  Too  many  of  oiir  smaller  high  schools  are  trying  to  do  al- 
together too  much  advanced  work  at  the  expense  of  the  children 
in  the  grades.  In  fact  there  are  many  small  union  and  high 
schools  in  our  State  that  might  better  limit  themselves  entirely 
to  junior  high  school  work. 

When  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  this  subject,  I  was 
cautioned  to  make  it  practical  and  helpful  to  the  men  from  the 
villages  and  small  cities  who  are  interested  in  the  junior  high 
school  movement,  and  to  say  something  about  what  is  being  done 
in  Dansville.  I  consent  to  do  this  only  with  the  imderstanding 
that  Dansville  does  not  hold  that  she  has  solved  any  great  prob- 
lem or  that  she  has  a  model  junior  high  school.  On  the  contrary, 
many  mistakes  have  been  made,  some  of  which  have  been  dis- 
covered and  corrected.  Some  remain  uncorrected.  Undoubtedly 
many  have  escaped  our  notice.  However,  if  it  seems  best  to  give 
a  concrete  illustration  of  the  evolution  of  a  junior  high  school  in 
a  village,  I  shall  take  as  that  illustration  the  one  with  which  I 
am  most  familiar — my  own. 

The  Dansville  junior  high  school,  based  on  the  6-2-4  plan,  is 
the  product  of  a  very  conservative  growth  which  began  in  the 
autumn  of  1912  and  which  is  not  yet  completed.  The  first  step 
was  the  departmentalization  of  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  grades 
vsdth  the  st^udents  seated  in  a  large  study  haH.  The  next  year  an 
attempt  at  supervised  study  was  made  especially  in  arithmetic 
in  which  the  students  were  required  to  prepare  their  lessons  in 
school  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  arithmetic  teacher. 
Elementary  courses  in  algebra  and  Latin  were  offered  in  the  eighth, 
year  during  the  second  term  of  1914-1915.  There  were  forty 
periods  of  instruction  in  each.  The  purpose  of  this  work  was 
to  introduce  the  student  to  the  two  subjects  that  have  been  caus- 
ing the  most  trouble  in  the  first  year  of  high  school,  and  in  the 
case  of  Latin,  to  give  the  student  a  trial  to  learn  if  he  has  the 
capacity  to  pursue  Latin  profitably  in  his  high  school  course.  The 
following  year  an  elementary  course  in  agriculture  was  of- 
fered, and  in  the  second  term  of  eighth  year  arithmetic,  some 
very  elementary  bookkeeping  and  much  commercial  arithemetic 
were  given.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  give  every  student 
some   of   the    fundamental   principles    of   business    transactions. 
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Actual  visits  to  the  banks  were  made  where  each  student  went 
through  an  examination  conducted  by  the  cashier  in  the  use  of 
the  deposit  slip,  the  certificate  of  deposit,  the  check,  the  draft, 
the  note,  etc.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  the  children  were  given 
an  illustrated  lesson  in  banking.  They  were  admitted  behind 
the  counter  to  inspect  t'he  adding  machine,  the  interest  tables, 
the  method  of  keeping  the  accounts,  etc.  Such  were  felt  to  give 
the  students  a  taste,  as  it  were,  of  the  commercial  course.  This 
autumn  an  elementary  course  in  homemaking  is  offered. 

The  results  of  the  growth,  then,  are  first,  departmentalization, 
second,  supervised  study,  third,  differentiation  of  the  work  into 
four  courses,  the  academic,  the  commercial,  the  agricultural  and 
the  homemaking,  with  all  of  which  goes  a  serious  attempt  at  vo- 
cational guidance.  This  differentiation  is  not  yet  completed  for 
we  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  should  be  the  next  step.  We 
feel  the  need  of  work  in  general  science,  and  in  junior  high  school 
mathematics  which  shall  contain  besides  the  algebra  now  taught, 
some  constructional  geometry.  We  can  find  no  textbooks  for  this 
work  and  are  trying  to  work  out  something  that  will  meet  what 
seem  to  be  our  needs. 

One  difficulty  we  had  to  overcome  was  how  to  take  care  of  the 
students  who  entered  from  the  parochial  and  rural  schools  after 
finishing  their  eighth  year  of  work.  Two  years  ago  we  overcame 
in  part  this  difficulty  by  making  arrangements  with  the  pastors  of 
the  two  parochial  schools  to  have  their  eighth  year  students  sent 
to  our  schools  the  last  three-fourths  of  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  when 
they  received  in  part  the  special  work  of  our  junior  high  school. 
And  at  conferences  of  the  neighboring  rural  school  teachers  which 
the  district  superintendent  held  in  our  school,  we  explained  the 
situation  and  urged  them  to  have  their  eighth  year  students  come 
to  our  school  for  at  least  the  second  term.  The  response  has  been 
so  general  that  but  four  students  entered  our  senior  high  school 
this  year  without  any  of  the  junior  high  school  work.  The  re- 
sult of  the  arrangement  mth  the  parochial  schools  is  that  the 
wide  gap  between  them  and  the  high  school  has  been  bridged. 
The  parochial  student  has  become  used  to  the  high  school,  has 
learned  to  like  it,  hence  he  continues  his  work  in  high  school. 

The  results  of  the  establishment  of  the  junior  high  school  can 
be  showa  bv  statistics. 
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The  elimination  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  has  been 
decreased  20  % .  The  increase  in  enrollment  has  been  19  % . '  The 
number  of  over-aged  students  has  been  lowered  8.2%  and  tvsrelve 
have  been  accelerated.  The  number  entering  the  senior  high 
school  per  year  for  the  two  years  ending  June,  1916,  is  47% 
more  than  the  number  per  year  for  the  preceding  four  years. 
Perhaps  the  entire  credit  for  this  large  percentage  does  not  be- 
long to  the  junior  high  school  because  the  commercial,  the  agri- 
cultural and  the  homemaking  courses  would  have  attracted  many 
irrespective  of  the  jimior  high  school,  yet  much  credit  belongs  to 
it. 

That  the  junior  high  school  has  not  interfered  with  the  work 
in  the  three  E's  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  the  students  are  pass- 
ing the  regents  preliminary  examinations  as  successfully  as  they 
did  the  three  years  preceding  the  ditferentiation.  Our  students 
are  passing  their  senior  high  school  algebra  as  well  as  ever  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  students  with  little  or  no  mathemati- 
cal ability  are  now  held  in  school.  The  work  in  Latin  has  im- 
proved. 

A  fact  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  percents  is  the  fine  spirit 
this  department  has  developed.  Oar  junior  high  school  has  its 
basket  ball  teams  which  play  among  themselves  and  with  the  paro- 
chial schools.  It  has  its  glee  clubs,  orchestra  and  athletic  teams. 
These  have  a  most  wholesome  result. 

Two  of  our  strongest  teachers  who  have  had  much  experience- 
in  teaching  have  charge  of  the  students  of  this  department  for 
more  than  60%  of  the  time.  Both  are  graduates  of  a  normal 
school. 

I  said  ours  is  the  6-2-4  plan.  This  is  not  because  we  think 
it  the  best,  but  because  we  are  practically  forced  to  it  by 
the  issuance  of  the  state  preliminary  certificate  at  the  close  of 
the  eighth  year.  We  hope  that  the  State  will  soon  help  those 
schools  in  villages  and  smaller  cities  which  desire  to  have  junior 
high  schools  of  the  6-3-3  plan  by  issuing  instead  of  a  preliminary 
certificate  a  junior  high  school  diploma.  If  this  were  done  stu- 
dents would  have  a  greater  incentive  to  complete  nine  years  of 
work  than  they  have  now,  and  what  we  believe  to  be  the  best 
type  of  junior  high  school  would  be  possible  in  places  the  size 
of  Dansville. 
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In  conclusion,  I  have  to  saj  that  our  Board  of  Education,  our 
citizens,  our  faculty  and  our  students  are  all  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  junior  high  school  even  though  it  has  added  about 
$400  to  our  budget  which  is  now  $22,000  for  the  current  year. 
I  wish  I  might  outline  precisely  w^hat  the  four  courses  in  our 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  years  will  ultimately  be  but  I  dare  not 
for  we  haven't  them  clearly  outlined  as  yet.  Our  watchword  in 
this  constructive  program  has  been  and  is  "caution." 


The  Return 

By  Eleanor  Bobbins  Wilson. 

Springtime  steals  softly  back  to  Earth  and  men. 
So  softly,  yet  the  sleeping  grass  blades  hear, 
And  storm-tossed  boughs  long  barren,  brown  and  sere, 
In  leafy  triumph  laugh  with  joy  again; 
Light  winds  come  capering  o'er  field  and  fen. 
The  brook  chimes  fairy  cymbals,  silver  clear. 
When,  hark,  full-throated  on  the  ravished  ear 
Bursts  minstrelsy  of  lark  and  thrush  and  wren ! 

Ah  love,  'tis  then — when  violets  scent  the  dell. 

And  woodways  whiten  with  the  wind-flowers'  snow — 

That  memories  like  migrant  birds  upstart 

Over  the  trackless  path  they  know  so  well,— ^ 

Across  a  blue,  blue  Spring  of  long  ago 

To  waken  the  stilled  music  of  my  heart. 
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jiiimmiiiiamiimmicj;^  considering  our  opportunity  in  South  America, 
I  our  thoughts  do  not  turn  toward  annexation  of  ter- 
I  ritory.  Our  general  feeling  is  that  we  have  enough 
I  land  area  and  sometimes  we  think  we  have  too 
liiiiHiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicf  much.  To  the  inhabitant  of  the  thirteen  original 
I  I   states,   the   dream   of  extending   the  national   do- 

I  I   main  to  the  Pacific  and  into    the  northwest,  would 

4*]mMiiiiiiiniiiiiuiiiiic«i»  j^^yg  seemed  Utopian.  Likewise  the  purchase  of  the 
vast  frozen  area  of  Alaska  seemed  at  first  the  height  of  folly, 
except  to  a  few  shrewd  statesmen  led  by  the  sagacious  secretary 
of  state,  William  H.  Seward.  Up  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  our  territorial  possessions  were  confined  to  the 
l!^orth  American  continent  and  were  deemed  sufficiently  ample  for 
all  our  needs  and  ambitions. 

Our  intervention  in  Cuba  and  the  resulting  Spanish- American 
war,  put  into  our  hands  Porto  Kico  and  the  far  off  Philippines. 
The  latter  acquisition  was  an  asset  of  doubtful  value,  but  it  fur- 
nished a  unique  opportunity  for  us  to  advance  the  interests  of  civili- 
zation. The  Hawaiian  Islajids  and  Guam  were  then  acquired  as 
waystations  needed  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  our  rights  as  a  world 
power.  We  never  had  any  designs  upon  South  America,  but  cu- 
riously our  latest  acquisition  the  Canal  Zone,  was  rather  abruptly 
seized  by  us  from  a  South  American  republic.  I^egotiations  are 
now  being  completed  for  the  annexation  of  the  three  small  islands 
known  as  the  Danish  West  Indies. 

There  is  in  our  country  no  pronounced  desire  for  any  further 
territory,  but  considering  the  series  of  great  surprises  which  has 
actually  occurred,  we  dare  not  forecast  or  limit  the  future.  Of 
all  great  nations,  the  United  States  has  the  cleanest  hands  as  re- 
gards greed  for  territory.  Our  renunciation  of  Cuba  as  soon  as 
we  had  established  order  there  and  our  general  desire  to  make 
the  Philippines  independent  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  govern 
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themselves,  confirm  this  fact.  It  is  well  that  we  have  no  am- 
bitions for  South  American  territory,  for  its  countries  are  ex- 
tremely distrustful  of  us  and  establishment  of  friendly  trade  re- 
lations requires  that  we  first  prove  to  them  our  sincerity  and  honor. 

Our  opportunity  in  South  America  then  consists  in  trade  and 
development.  As  it  is  the  other  great  continent  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, we  claim  a  neighborly  interest.  Reckoned  in  distance 
traversed  by  full  powered  steamships,  x^Tew  York  is  nearer  every 
South  American  port  than  is  any  important  port  in  Europe  ex- 
cept those  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  With  regard  to  Rio-de- 
Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires,  l^ew  York  is  400  miles  nearer  than 
Liverpool  and  Y50  miles  nearer  than  Hamburg.  Plymouth,  Havre 
.and  Cherbourg  are  something  like  200  miles  farther  than  I^ew 
York.  As  regards  reaching  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  via  the  Panama  Canal,  !N"ew  York  is  2500  miles  nearer 
Colon  than  Liverpool  and  nearly  3000  miles  nearer  than  Ham- 
burg. All  Pacific  ports  in  the  United  States  are  nearer  than 
European  ones  to  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
Seattle  is  500  miles  nearer  Panama  than  is  Liverpool.  Unfortu- 
nately, distance  is  not  the  only  consideration;  for  foreign  ships 
are  always  run  more  cheaply  than  our  ovm  and  a  variety  of  other 
-considerations  contribute  to  swing  trade  to  one  or  another  nation. 

Are  trade  conditions  favorable  as  regards  the  products  of  the 
two  continents?  We  find  that  South  America  produces  a  great 
variety  of  raw  materials  which  we  need,  and  many  which  we  can- 
not produce  in  our  o^vn  country.  These  include  coffee,  rubber, 
hides,  ivory,  nuts,  cocoa  beans,  nitrates,  various  tropical  woods 
and  guano,  as  well  as  fruits  of  various  kinds.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  furnish  cotton  and  woolen  cloth  and  other  textiles,  metals, 
tools,  hardware  and  machinery — everything  from  the  locomotive 
to  the  typewriter — dynamos,  automobiles,  bicycles,  sewing  ma- 
-chines,  musical  instruments  and  furniture.  South  America  fur- 
nishes mainly  agricultural,  forest  and  mineral  products  and  has 
very  little  manufacturing,  (confined  mainly  to  Panama  hats), 
while  our  extensive  and  varied  industries  can  provide  manufac- 
tured articles  and  modem  equipment  of  every  kind. 

As  to  the  extent  that  the  United  States  has  developed  trade  with 
South  xVmerica  countries,  the  most  recent  statistics  I  could  find 
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were  those  publislied  in  1915  by  Eoger  W.  Babson.  We  bave 
developed  the  most  extensive  trade  with  the  three  northern  coun- 
tries: Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  We  lead  in  Venezuela 
in  both  imports  and  exports,  as  we  sell  them  about  33%  of  their 
imports  and  buy  40%  of  their  exports.  In  Colombia  and  Ecua^ 
dor  we  sell  an  equal  amount  with  Great  Britain,  about  30%  of 
the  whole.  We  buy  from  Ecuador  an  equal  amount  with  Great 
Britain  and  from  Colombia  we  buy  a  far  larger  ambunt  than 
does  any  other  nation.  As  we  go  south  from  these  three  northern 
countries,  our  trade  grows  progressively  less.  We  are  eclipsed 
most  often  by  Great  Britain,  with  Germany  usually  a  close  second. 
This  generally  puts  us  in  the  third  place.  German  trade  predomi- 
nates in  Paraguay  and  it  leads  Great  Britain  in  Venezuela  and 
Brazil.  French  trade  leads  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  Uru- 
guay, Venezuela  and  Ecuador. 

The  United  States  sells  Argentina  only  13%  of  her  goods;  less 
than  half  as  much  as  Great  Britain  does,  while  Great  Britain 
buys  nearly  four  times  the  amount  of  Argentine  products  that  we 
do.  The  United  States  sells  Brazil  about  14%  of  its  imports, 
but  buys  of  Brazil  far  more  than  any  other  nation,  40%  of  the 
total  amount  and  about  three  times  as  much  as  either  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Germany.  Our  most  extensive  purchase  is  coffee.  Ac- 
cording to  these  statistics.  South  American  countries  as  a  rule  sell 
more  goods  than  they  buy,  the  balance  of  trade  being  in  their 
favor.  The  record,  as  a  whole  shows  that  we  have  a  far  smaller 
proportion  of  South  American  trade  than  ought  to  be  the  case, 
when  we  consider  our  nearness  to  their  ports  and  our  great  facili- 
ties for  furnishing  the  kinds  of  goods  they  require. 

The  reasons  for  our  backwardness  in  securing  and  developing  this 
trade,  lie  first  in  our  great  domain.  We  have  been  so  busy  in 
clearing  our  forests,  building  our  railroads  and  developing  our 
great  resources  of  mines,  waterpower  and  agriculture,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  our  manufactures,  that  there  has  been  little  disposition  to 
seek  investments  or  markets  outside  our  own  country.  Eor  a  like 
reason  our  merchant  marine  has  fallen  to  decay.  Seafaring  is 
a  hard  life.  Why  go  to  sea  when  there  are  more  profitable  em- 
ployments on  shore,  with  less  danger  and  more  comfort  ?  Busied 
with  the  engi'ossing  problems  and  large  undertakings  of  our  Great 
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West  and  of  Alaska,  our  merchants  have  neglected  the  trade  op- 
portunities to  the  southward.  European  nations,  quick  to  see 
the  advantages  of  such  trade,  have  grasped  the  opportunities  and 
have  built  up  commercial  relations  of  such  importance  that  it  will 
be  difficult  for  us  to  dislodge  them,  even  with  the  interposition  of 
the  present  great  war. 

The  more  leisurely  temper  and  ceremonious  customs  of  South 
American  peoples  have  contributed  to  deter  us  from  entering  their 
markets.  The  American  commercial  traveler  is  accustomed  to 
go  from  one  firm  to  another,  stating  his  business  in  direct  terms 
and  wasting  no  time  in  formalities.  Perhaps  on  the  day  of  leav- 
ing a  city,  he  will  call  on  one  or  two  concerns  and  secure  orders 
on  his  way  to  the  train.  In  South  America  he  must  spend  many 
days  in  getting  acquainted  with  a  single  firm.  He  must  entertain 
them  socially  and  make  himself  very  agreeable  to  them.  He  must 
not  mention  his  business  or  suggest  showing  samples,  but  must  wait 
for  the  firm  to  invite  him  to  do  so.  Doubtless  this  delay  and  cir- 
cumlocution inherent  in  the  Latin- Americans,  are  offensive  to  the 
direct-speaking  Anglo-Saxon  and  with  other  reasons,  serve  to  ex- 
plain why  we  have  not  sought  more  trade  in  South  America. 

Language  has  been  another  bar  to  our  interests.  More  stress  is 
now  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  our  schools,  but  the 
methods  so  far  used  and  the  standards  required  frequently  fail 
to  develop  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  language  to  serve  the 
best  commercial  ends.  Europeans  are  natural  linguists.  Many 
of  them  live  near  more  than  one  frontier  and  speak  several  lan- 
guages Avith  great  fluency.  Americans  have  actually  been  sent, to 
South  America  with  little  more  than  a  reading  knowledge  of 
Spanish.  Such  men  in  competition  with  Europeans  who  have  ab- 
solute command  of  the  language,  can  only  fall  behind  in  the  race. 

South  American  trade  has  been  sought  by  some  of  our  firms 
to  absorb  their  surplus  of  goods  at  certain  seasons.  Some  dealers 
have  liked  our  goods  and  have  broken  off  connections  with  pre- 
vious sources  of  supply.  On  sending  a  second  order  to  the  Ameri- 
can firm,  however,  they  were  informed  that  the  demand  for  that 
kind  of  goods  in  the  United  States  had  become  so  great  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  ship  any  more  for  six  months.  This  proved 
very  disconcerting  to  the  South  American  customer  and  has  led 
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to  much  prejudice  against  our  trade.  If  we  really  want  the  trade, 
we  must  give  it  good  and  uniform  service  and  not  use  South 
America  as  a  dumping  groimd  for  surplus  goods  when  it  suits 
our  convenience  so  to  do. 

Another  drawback  is  the  customary  long  credit  desired  and  ex- 
pected by  the  South  American.  This  is  indeed  a  source  of  irri- 
tation, but  it  is  a  condition  that  we  must  meet  if  we  wish  to  get 
the  trade.  An  ameliorating  circumstance  is  the  fact  that  a 
higher  price  is  charged  for  the  goods  to  offset  the  long  credit. 
These  long  deferred  payments  require  direct  banking  facilities, 
which  we  have  not  yet  secured  there  and  which  take  long  years 
to  establish.  In  no  other  respect  does  the  American  firm  feel  the 
handicap  more  than  in  this,  for  banking  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  German,  English  and  other  competitors,  who  have  little 
motive  to  encourage  our  trade.  If  Americans  were  alive  to  their 
opportunities,  they  would  establish  a  great  Bank  of  JSTorth  Amer- 
ica with  branches  in  all  the  countries. 

Having  no  merchant  marine,  we  have  shiftlessly  sent  our  goods 
in  foreign  vessels.  Very  convenient,  to  be  sure,  but  the  English 
or  German  captain  will  naturally  favor  shippers  of  his  own 
country  and  can  easily  throw  out  disparaging  remarks  or  even 
place  disagreeable  obstructions  in  the  way  of  smooth  trading.  If 
we  had  ships  of  our  own,  with  sailings  conveniently  arranged  for 
our  own  trade,  then  all  the  circumstances  would  be  such  as  to 
foster  our  own  interests  and  increase  American  prestige  with  those 
<K)untries.  Our  poverty  of  ships  is  felt  with  double  severity  dur- 
ing the  present  war,  for  Germ.an  vessels  are  swept  from  the  sea 
and  English  ships  are  largely  drafted  into  the  Admiralty  ser- 
vice or  pressed  into  the  carrying  trade  of  munitions  and  supplies 
for  the  Allied  nations.  Had  we  the  ships,  we  could  have  profited 
immensely  during  the  past  two  years,  by  entering  the  South 
American  trade  at  a  time  w^hen  its  usual  sources  of  supply  were 
cut  off  by  war.  As  it  is,  although  our  shipyards  are  all  working 
over-time,  the  war  will  very  likely  end  before  we  shall  have  ves- 
sels enough  to  equip  us  for  this  trade. 

Apart  from  these  practical  considerations,  the  chief  obstacles 
to  our  obtaining  a  larger  share  in  South  American  trade  consist 
in  certain  well  marked  American  traits.     Our  inventive  and  in- 
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dustrial  proclivities  enable  us  to  quickly  devise  and  manufacture 
the  goods  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  our  own  people.  These,  we 
triumphantly  label  as  the  best  in  the  world  and  are  apt  to  con- 
sider similar  goods  made  by  other  nations  as  inferior.  When  it 
comes  to  trading  with  South  America,  we  say:  "Here  are  our 
goods^  the  same  as  we  use  ourselves.  They  have  been  produced 
by  the  most  advanced  processes  of  manufacture  on  the  planef 
The  South  American,  living  in  a  different  climate,  with  different 
traditions  and  tastes,  naturally  requires  some  modifications  in  the 
kind  of  goods  and  his  reasons,  did  we  but  know  them,  would  be 
good  and  sufficient.  The  German  or  the  English  merchant  be- 
gins in  an  entirely  different  way.  He  goes  to  South  America 
and  finds  just  what  kind  of  goods  the  people  want.  He  then 
goes  home  and  manufactures  that  identical  thing,  making  special 
machinery  for  the  purpose  if  necessary. 

Let  us  suppose  a  case  in  which  the  South  American  customer 
asks  to  have  the  goods  done  up  in  green  wrappers.  The  xlmeri- 
can  merchant  would  very  likely  say :  ^ We  have  always  done  them 
up  in  pink  wrappers.  The  wrapper  doesn't  make  any  difference 
anyway.  If  pink  wrappers  are  good  enough  at  home,  I  guess  they 
\vill  do  for  you."  The  Germans,  however,  would  promptly  pro- 
vide the  green  wrappers,  thereby  pleasing  the  customer  and  per- 
manently securing  his  trade.  Then  in  the  matter  of  packing 
goods,  the  American  packs  them  in  light  cases,  such  as  he  would 
use  for  transport  between  l^ew  York  &  Chicago.  As  ships  usu- 
ally anchor  in  South  American  harbors  and  have  their  cargoes- 
discharged  in  lighters  and  as  cases  of  goods  are  thrown  violently 
and  promiscuously  into  the  lighters,  the  American  packages  fre- 
quently break  open  with  damage  to  their  contents.  This  has 
often  occurred,  even  after  repeated  requests  and  warnings. 
The  German  and  English  shippers  pack  goods  in  small,  strong 
cases,  bound  with  metal  if  necessary  and  they  are  delivered  safely. 
Americans  are  careless  about  bills-of -lading,  giving  a  general  bill^ 
without  indicating  what  is  in  each  package.  This  creates  confu- 
sion and  delay  with  the  customs  authorities.  Again  American 
merchants  are  so  in  the  liabit  of  selling  goods  "f.  o.  b.  New  York,'^ 
allowing  the  buyer  to  figure  out  and  pay  the  freight,  duties,  cart- 
age,   insurance,    exchange    and    other    charges,    that    the    South 
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American  buyer  is  very  likely  to  say  after  one  such  experience, 
that  he  mil  never  do  this  again,  but  will  buy  of  Germany  instead. 
The  German  agent  would  approach  him  after  this  fashion:  ^'We 
will  deliver  these  goods  here  in  your  store,  freight,  duties  and 
everything  else  paid,  for  so  many  dollars  per  gross." 

Eeflection  upon  these  tendencies  in  trade  reveals  to  us  certain 
little  suspected  aspects  of  American  character,  of  which  we  have 
no  great  reason  to  be  proud.  We  extol  ourselves  as  a  free  and 
open-minded  people,  readily  adapting  ourselves  to  new  conditions. 
We  have  often  pointed  to  other  nations  as  being  bound  by  tradi- 
tion and  antiquated  customs;  and  yet  in  the  matter  of  trade,  it 
is  ourselves  who  have  been  arbitrary  and  unwilling  to  change — 
unwilling  to  accommodate  those  with  whom  we  trade — unwilling  to 
treat  them  as  equals  and  to  give  them  such  satisfaction  as  we 
should  desire  were  we  in  their  places. 

Our  failures  in  South  American  trade  are  due  in  part  to  the 
superficial  way  in  which  we  have  regarded  the  matter.  We  have 
taken  it  in  a  casual  way,  have  sent  men  there  on  flying  trips, 
without  proper  understanding  of  the  language  and  have  tried  to 
dump  our  surplus  goods  in  off  seasons.  Worse  than  this,  we  have 
sent  any  old  merchandise  to  suit  our  fancy,  poorly  packed,  wrong- 
ly addressed  and  listed  in  yards  and  inches  instead  of  in  the 
metric  system,  which  is  customary  in  South  America. 

The  fact  is  that  in  order  to  establish  permanent  trade  rela- 
tions, we  must  go  farther  and  invest  our  money  in  South  Ameri- 
can enterprises.  We  must  become  identified  with  its  life  and 
spirit  and  with  its  undertakings.  Some  of  our  citizens  must  go 
there  to  live  and  must  marry  there.  These  are  the  things  that 
would  beget  confidence  in  our  sincerity  and  would  build  up  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  strongest  possible  ties.  These  are  not  mere 
fancies,  but  represent  what  the  Germans  and  English  have  already 
done.  The  question  is:  "Do  we  w^ant  the  trade  badly  enough  to 
pay  the  price  ?" 

Eoger  W.  Babson,  in  his  book  entitled,  "The  Future  of  South 
America,"  mentions  the  following  incident  related  to  him  by  a 
leading  Argentine  banker:  "Some  people  secured  a  franchise  for 
a  street  railway  in  an  important  Argentine  city.  Knowing  our 
'New  York  and  Philadelphia  traction  magnates,  the  promoters  of- 
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fered  the  proposition  to  capitalists  in  those  cities.  The  United 
States  financiers,  however,  had  never  been  to  Argentina.  They 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  this  South  American  city  wanting  such  an 
elaborate  system ;  so  they  turned  it  down.  The  Argentines  then  ap- 
pealed to  Germany.  The  Germans  accepted  the  offer  at  once.  They 
not  only  built  the  property,  but  they  built  it  quickly  and  finely. 
It  is  the  most  attractive  system  that  I  ever  have  seen.  It  is  far 
ahead  of  anything  in  New  York,  Philadel^phia,  Boston,  or  any 
other  large  ISTorth  American  city.  It  is  e(iuipped  with  German 
machinery.  It  is  a  great  big  advertisement  for  Germany  every 
day.  It  has  resulted  in  selling  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  other  German  electrical  machinery.  Even  our  own  United 
States  corporations  are  now  buying  their  electrical  machinery  for 
use  in  South  America  from  Germans.  The  Germans  ventured 
and  they  won.  .  .  The  English  have  ventured  and  have  won.  If 
you  will  venture  you  can  win  likewise.  But  you  can  never  win 
by  refusing  to  buy  Argentine  securities,  by  refraining  from  in- 
vesting money  in  Argentina,  or  by  asking  for  cash  in  advance." 
Our  backwardness  in  grasping  South  American  trade  is  well  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  United  States  citizens  in  Argen- 
tina than  there  were  thirty  years  ago. ! 

Our  failure  to  secure  more  than  a  small  portion  of  South  Ameri- 
can trade  during  the  present  war  is  not  alone  due  to  lack  of 
ships.  The  organization  of  banks  and  commission  houses  grad- 
ually built  up  by  European  nations  through  several  decades  can- 
not be  duplicated  by  us  in  a  few  months  or  even  years.  The 
friendly  relations  existing  for  long  periods  of  time  and  fostered 
in  every  possible  way,  will  serve  to  turn  much  of  the  trade  back 
to  European  merchants  and  sympathy  for  their  misfortunes  will 
be  a  powerful  factor  in  the  matter. 

Our  lack  of  enterprise,  startling  as  it  is,  is  not  however,  entirely 
due  to  national  stupidity.  There  is  a  deeper  and  underlying  reason, 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  national  development.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  nations  proceeds  by  three  distinct  stages.  Eirst,  the 
nation  exports  raw  materials.  These  consist  of  lumber,  ores,  of 
grain  and  other  agricultural  products,  wool  or  cotton  and  hides. 
As  industry  develops,  however,  they  are  replaced  by  manufactured 
products,  such  as  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  machinery,  typewrit- 
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ers,  watches  and  bicycles.  These  have  all  had  labor  expended 
upon  them  and  form  a  far  more  profitable  commerce  than  the 
handling  of  crude  products  of  the  soil.  The  United  States  has 
now  reached  this  second  stage.  The  third  stage  is  reached  when 
a  country  becomes  fully  developed  and  densely  populated.  It  con- 
sists, not  in  the  exportation  of  goods,  but  in  the  exportation  of 
capital.  This  occurs  when  the  coimtry  cannot  further  increase 
its  home  resources  and  its  capital  flows  out  to  develop  rich  and 
unoccupied  lands  in  distant  parts.  Under  these  conditions  a 
more  lucrative  use  of  the  surplus  wealth  can  be  made  abroad  in 
the  less  developed  countries  than  at  home.  England  and  Germany 
are  now  in  this  third  stage.  This  explains  England's  extensive 
colonial  policy  and  Germany's  later  desire  for  the  same  kind  of 
expansion.  Such  nations  readily  colonize  and  develop  the  re- 
sources of  distant  lands. 

The  United  States,  busy  with  its  own.  development,  has  had  lit- 
tle incentive  to  invest  in  South  American  lands  and  mines.  Ger- 
many and  England,  however,  have  had  the  greatest  incentive  to 
do  so.  Circumstances  have  led  to  their  getting  the  initial  grip 
upon  our  southern  neighbor.  We  shall  wake  up  later,  when  we 
desire  to  occupy  this  field  and  find  it  pre-empted.  If  we  get  our 
proper  share,  it  will  be  against  great  odds,  although  the  same  sort 
of  persistence  and  enterprise  that  the  European  nations  have  used 
will  bring  success  in  the  end.  Germany  was  for  many  years  in- 
different to  the  possession  of  colonies  and  England  gathered  them 
in.  Suddenly  Germany  awoke  to  the  situation  in  1883  and  ever 
since  has  been  making  frenzied  attempts  to  secure  a  few  outlying 
colonies.  Such  will  be  our  awakening  with  regard  to  South 
America.  The  laws  of  development  are  unerring  and  a  nation's 
appetite  comes  only  when  the  physical  need  exists. 

Looked  at  as  a  matter  of  business,  we  should  ordinarily  say 
that  our  Country  should  have  foreseen  the  need  of  South  Ameri- 
can trade  and  should  have  taken  steps  many  years  ago  to  secure 
it.  Whether  we  could  have  then  established  ourselves  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  the  trade  and  hold  it,  without  neglecting  our  home 
development,  is  a  question.  It  must  be  recognized  that  we  are 
still  in  the  second  stage  of  commercial  development — selling  our 
m^anufactured  products.     We   must  also   admit  that  two   active 
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nations,  England  and  Germany,  have  for  many  years  been  in  the 
third  stage,  exporting  capital  and  developing  banking  systems 
and  other  undertakings  abroad.  These  facts  would  have  made  it 
difficult  for  us  to  compete  with  these  nations ;  doubly  so  because  we 
should  not  have  been  in  the  right  stage  of  development  for  such 
competition.  The  Germans  and  English  certainly  understand 
foreign  trade  and  are  expert  in  carrying  it  on.  Germany  has  sep- 
arate colleges  to  train  men  for  foreign  commerce.  Such  facilities 
and  such  experience  cannot  be  extemporized,  but  have  been  the 
fruit  of  definite  and  of  long  continued  effort. 

At  first  glance  this  South  American  trade  appears  to  be  a  busi- 
ness problem,  but  the  longer  we  look  at  it  the  more  clearly  do  we 
see  the  larger  handwriting  of  manifest  destiny.  When  we  later 
on  enter  the  third  stage  of  national  commercial  life,  we  shall  have 
the  desire,  the  hunger  even,  to  invest  our  surplus  largely  in  de- 
veloping other  lands.  The  struggle  will  be  fierce — a  trade  war, 
which  spme  already  prophesy.  Our  difficulties  will  be  great,  but 
once  our  appetite  is  aroused  and  onr  purpose  set  in  that  direction, 
our  part  of  the  contest  will  proceed  without  artificial  stimulation. 
We  shall  be  handicapped  at  the  start,  but  American  persistence 
and  energy  can  be  trusted  in  many  a  predicament.  Let  us  hope 
that,  however  difficult  the  problem,  we  shall  be  equal  to  its  solution. 


The  Teaching  of  Thrift  in  Schools 

Thomas  Alexander  Baggs,  M.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^3uiHiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiit^Q  jnore  significant  movement  has  arisen  in  America 
I  m  T  I  during  the  last  year  than  the  nation-wide  campaign 
I  1^  I  for  thrift.  The  movement  has  proved  successful 
I  I   because  timely,  and  because  it  has  enjoyed  the  ac- 

f  imiiniiiKaiiiiiiiiiiiicl  tive  co-operation  of  the  schools,  the  press  and  pulpit 
I  I    of  the  country. 

I  I        American  schools  have  played  a  conspicuous  part 

«i*iHiNiumiDiiiiiu t*   -j^  ^jjg  present  endeavor  to  focus  national  attention 

on  thrift.  February  3rd,  1916,  was  declared  national  THRIFT 
DAY  and  far  and  wide  in  every  state  of  the  Union  the  day  was 
enthusiastically  celebrated.  In  the  various  schools  special  ad- 
dresses and  lectures  were  given ;  special  prizes  for  essays  on  thrift 
were  offered.  The  meaning  of  thrift,  its  objects  and  benefits,  was 
explained  to  school  children  and  through  them  to  many  more  pa- 
rents and  adults.  Similar  exercises  were  held  February  3rd,  1917 
and  will  be  on  each  succeeding  annual  THRIFT  DAY. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  clear-thinking  Americans 
as  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  thrift.  Thanks  to  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  war,  we  are  today  the  most  prosperous  nation  in 
the  world,  and,  among  certain  very  large  classes  of  the  nation, 
probably  the  most  reckless  of  expenditure.  Thrift  under  such 
conditions  is  a  hard-learned  lesson.  We  are  learning  it — slowly. 
And  in  this,  the  schools  of  America  have  been  and  may  be  still 
further  the  means  of  rapid  and  efficient  instruction. 

Thrift  lends  itself  readily  to  practical  demonstration  in  the 
schoolroom.  It  is  so  essentially  a  part  of  successful  living  that  its 
ramifications  are  discoverable  under  almost  every  head  of  the  cur- 
riculum. The  three  R's,  history,  geography,  literature,  nature 
study  and  manual  work  are  indeed  but  a  few  of  the  subjects  with 
which  thrift  may  be  correlated.  And  in  the  institution  of  the 
school  savings  bank  is  a  permanent  object  lesson  working  out  di- 
rectly under  the  eyes  of  each  pupil. 

For  some  very  cogent  reason,  American  schools  have  not  been 
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so  progressive  as  one  would  expect  in  this  matter  of  teaching  thrift 
to  children.  There  has  been  in  many  schedules  a  weekly  lesson 
on  thrift,  but  few  specific  efforts  to  teach  thrift  in  the  only  work- 
manlike manner,  i.  e.,  indirectly  and  correlatively.  Educators 
have  long  since  been  agreed  as  to  the  failure  of  the  direct  method 
of  moral  instruction.  Too  many  children  can  parrot  and  indite 
beautiful  essays  on  cleanliness  with  fingers  ink-stained  and  grimy ; 
too  many  scholars  write  prose-poems  on  thrift  and  squander  pen- 
nies in  candy  with  most  matter-of-fact  indifference. 

This  remissness  is  further  reflected  in  America's  tardiness  to 
adopt  the  institution  of  school  savings  banks.  It  is  only  within 
recent  years  that  the  school  savings  bank  plan  has  made  any  head- 
way and  even  that  has  been  grudgingly  conceded.  Plainly,  the 
conception  of  thrift  among  our  teachers  and  instructors  is  not  an 
acceptable  one  and  in  this  manner  of  thinking,  the  schools  are 
in  accordance  with  the  nation. 

In  the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  thrift  was  a  vital  force. 
Fortune  smiled  upon  us  and  the  virtue  fell  into  disfavor.  Pros- 
perity inevitably  begets  extravagance.  As  Bacon  expressed  it: 
^'Prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice;  adversity  doth  best  discover 
virtue."  Small  wonder  today,  when  swollen  and  flushed  with  war 
profits,  that  the  American  people  have  little  patience  with  thrift. 
And  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  American  school  adminis- 
tration has  been  tardy  to  endorse  instruction  in  thrift  and  to  stimu- 
late its  practice  by  providing  and  encouraging  school  savings  in- 
stitutions. 

Leaner  years  and  harder  conditions  made  thrift  a  necessity  in 
Europe — a  fact  to  which  bear  witness  the  majority  of  our  foreign- 
bom  citizens.  It  was  Germany,  the  founder  of  savings  banks 
who  established  the  first  school  savings  bank  in  1820  at  Gozlar, 

La  small  mining  town  in  the  Harz  Mountains.  The  idea  was 
adopted  by  France  in  1834,  by  Belgium  in  1866,  and  later  by 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy  and  England.  In  these 
countries,  particularly  in  France  and  Belgium,  the  school  savings 
bank  is  a  recognized  educational  institution. 
In  America,  school  savings  banks  were  first  introduced  in  1885, 
when  Mr.  J.  H.  Thiry  adapted  the  European  system  for  use  in 
the  public  schools  of  Lons:  Island  City,  'New  York.     Progress  has 
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been  slow  and  steady.  At  the  end  of  1909,  there  were  108  cities 
in  the  United  States  with  school  savings  banks. 

America  will  continue  unthrifty  so  long  as  our  educators  delay 
the  general  establishment  of  school  savings  banks.  Said  Hum- 
boldt :  "Whatever  we  wish  to  see  introduced  in  the  life  of  a  nation 
must  be  first  introduced  into  its  schools."  Few  will  deny  the 
indispensability  of  thrift  as  a  factor  in  continuous  national  great- 
ness. It  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  the  future  greatness  of 
America  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  teaching  and  promo- 
tion of  thrift  in  our  schools. 

Testimony  is  abundant  in  cities  with  school  savings  banks  as 
to  their  beneficial  influence  on  scholars  and  even  parents.  Chil- 
dren learn  the  value  of  thrift  from  its  practice  among  their  play- 
fellows and  are  quick  to  go  and  do  likewise.  According  to 
teachers'  reports,  the  thrift  habit  is  easily  acquired  after  such 
an  object  lesson,  and,  once  acquired,  it  is  seldom  discarded. 
Among  boys,  the  school  savings  bank  habit  tends  to  reduce  smoking, 
gambling  and  other  pernicious  indulgences.  Children  become 
less  and  less  disposed  to  spill  pennies  on  candies  and  confection- 
eries. It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  for  candy  and  confec- 
tionery stores  in  the  neighborhood  of  schools  to  go  completely 
out  of  business  when  the  school  savings  bank  system  is  adopted. 

The  great  virtue  of  this  method  of  inculcating  thrift  is  that 
the  child  does  not  rely  solely  on  precept.  Here  precisely  is  the 
teacher's  opportunity.  The  school  savings  bank  may  be  used  to 
excellent  advantage  to  further  the  indirect  thrift  teaching  af- 
forded by  other  lessons  in  the  curriculum.  The  teaching  of 
thrift  in  arithmetic  lessons  devoted,  say  to  compound  and  simple 
interest,  in  bookkeeping  lessons  and  other  commercial  courses,  is 
obviously  inherent,  and  thrift  for  the  child  is  no  longer  an  ab- 
stract noun  but  a  vital  force  whose  value  and  utility  are  practi- 
cally demonstrated. 

The  business  of  conducting  a  school  savings  bank,  further,  can 
give  scholars  a  real  insight  into  business  methods.  In  one  school 
in  the  middle  west,  the  children  themselves  take  complete  charge 
on  Savings  Day,  which  occurs  once  a  week.  On  that  day  the 
children  appoint  a  receiving  teller  who  enters  all  deposits  in 
ledger  and  pass-books;  a  paying  teller  who  makes  payment  after 
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careful  scrutiny  of  withdrawal  forms;  a  special  messenger  who 
takes  receipts  to  the  school  director  by  whom  in  turn  they  are 
sent  to  the  bank.  Such  procedure,  coupled  with  intelligent  dis- 
cussion in  class  of  the  various  terms  of  financial  phraseology 
gives  children  an  unquestionably  better  understanding  of  money 
and  its  uses. 

But  tlie  real  and  most  significant  of  the  many  benefits  of  the 
school  savings  bank  system  is  the  subconscious,  unobstrusive 
habituation  to  thrift.  The  saving  habit  grows  upon  the  child 
and  continues  in  the  adult.  Children  rise  to  a  true  conception 
of  thrift  as  not  meanness,  but  management  in  affairs  of  time, 
energy,  health,  as  well  as  money.  That  the  child  depositor  in 
the  school  savings  bank  becomes  the  father  of  the  thrifty  man 
is  the  universal  testimony.  It  has  been  computed  that  in  Ger- 
many more  than  three-fourths  of  existing  savings  bank  deposits 
result  from  school  savings  banks — this  in  a  country  whose  aver- 
age of  depositors  is  considerably  higher  than  most  nations.  The 
thoughts  of  youth,  sings  the  poet,  are  long,  long  thoughts:  the 
habits  of  youth  are  strong,  strong  habits.  The  habit  of  thrift 
implanted  in  youth  is  ineradicable.  Thrift  in  a  nation  bespeaks 
progress;  it  means  a  wiser,  more  efiicient  and  characterful  citi- 
zenry recognizing  and  cheerfully  performing  its  duties  to  itseK, 
its  neighbors  and  the  state. 

"The  aim  of  education,"  the  learned  Doctor  James  Ward  puts 
it,  "is  efficiency  for  the  highest  life."  This  aim,  the  teaching 
of  thrift  by  practical  methods,  directly  promotes,  for  thrift  in  the 
final  analysis  is  the  highest  notch  of  efficiency.  Let  us  strive, 
one  and  all,  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  this  efficiency. 
Its  achievement  is  indispensable  to  the  safety,  honor  and  welfare 
of  the  nation. 


Some  Opportunities  That  Come   to   Country 
School  Masters 

•  G  ABEY  C.  Myeks,  Pit.  D.,  Brooklyk^  Training  School 
FOR  Teachers. 

I. 

f '""""""°"""""'«f  HE  problem  of  the  rural  school  is  now  among  the 
I  rw%  I  foremost,  on  the  tongue  and  pen  of  pedagogues. 
I  I  I  This  problem  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  writer  for 
I  I   he  once  was  pupil,  then  schoolmaster,  in  a  good 

liiniiniiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicS  ^^^  fashioned  country  school.  Since  then  the 
I  I   countrj^    school    has    gradually    advanced;    but    it 

I  I   still  bids  fair  to  offer  to  the  fervent  conscientious 

^imiiiiiiiiiDinimiiiiicH^  schoolman  a  lot  of  opportunities  which,  it  seems, 
not  many  teachers  of  the  country  school  have  grasped. 

In  one  particular  the  teacher  in  the  district  school  has  failed 
most  fatally,  that  is,  to  lead  the  country  child  to  have  a  healthy 
attitude  toward  country  folk  and  life  and  places.  First  of  all 
the  text-book  is  a  handicap.  The  average  book  from  which  the 
country  child  gets  most  of  what  he  learns  at  school,  was  written 
by  a  city  schoolman,  with  the  city  child  in  view.  The  illustra- 
tions are  most  suited  to  the  city  child,  and  the  wealth  and  splendor 
of  the  city  and  the  town  are  magnified.  The  poverty  and  suf- 
ferings attending  city  life,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rarely  noted, 
while  the  wealth  and  beauty,  health  and  freedom  of  the  country 
scarcely  get  a  mention.  In  consequence,  many  country  lads  and 
lassies  long  to  see  the  wealth  and  wonders  of  the  "promised  land,'' 
the  city. 

To  face  this  problem  fairly,  the  teacher  needs  to  have  a  genu- 
ine appreciation  of  the  country.  He  needs  to  know  it,  to  under- 
stand its  difficulties  and  to  recognize  its  unworked  wealth.  He 
should  know  what  makes  a  farmer  prosper  and  what  makes  him 
poor.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  most  up-to-date  princi- 
ples of  home  hygiene,  advanced  practices  in  domestic  science  and 
economy,  scientific  fanning,  gardening,  fruit  growing,  stock  and 
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poultry  raising.  He  ought  to  be  the  leader  of  the  neighborhood 
in  culture  and  refinement.  In  art,  in  music,  in  use  of  oral  Eng- 
lish and  in  literary  tastes  he  should  be  a  fit  criterion.  The 
birds,  the  trees,  the  plants  and  flowers,  he  should  know  by  name, 
and  he  should  see  the  »beauties  in  the  hills  and  mountains,  the 
babbling  brooks,  the  growing  grain  and  waving  grass,  the  snow 
clad  fields  and  forests.  The  social  needs  of  his  community  should, 
furthermore,  solicit  his  acquaintance.  If  he  who  teaches  country 
children,  only  knew  their  present  life  and  native  neighborhood, 
he  could  afford,  perhaps,  to  go  without  the  lifeless  Latin,  and 
the  weary  wars  of  foreign  ancient  Rome. 

Granting  that  the  teacher  in  the  district  school  is  qualified, 
he  could  rise  above  the  text-book.  The  work  at  home,  the  kitch- 
en, the  family's  health,  their  food  and  clothes  and  sleeping 
room,  the  barn,  the  stable,  the  horse  and  cow,  the  hens  and  pigs, 
the  grain  and  grass,  the  seed  and  harvest,  the  farm  machinery, 
the  fields  and  their  soils,  the  garden  and  the  orchards,  all,  are 
open  books  from  which  the  child  should  learn  to  read  and  study. 
Leading  from  these  things  at  home  the  child  could  pretty  clearly 
understand  how  farmers  do  and  what  they  do,  who  live  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  and  the  world.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  could  be  compared.  The  child  could  be  led 
to  see  that  different  parts  of  the  country  produce  different  things 
and  that  the  remnant  of  the  farmer's  produce,  not  consumed  at 
home,  is  sold  and  sent  by  rail  elsewhere  to  be  consumed  or  manu- 
factured into  finished  goods.  These  things  could  be  classified 
and  their  ultimate  destiny  could  be  pointed  out.  From  these 
facts  the  child  could  get  a  fair  appreciation  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. By  all  means  the  life,  the  food,  the  clothes  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  country  conynunity  should  be  studied  in  the  school, 
and,  in  line  with  the  above,  these  factors  could  be  studied  in 
other  neighborhoods  and  states  and  countries.  !N"o  better  line 
of  interests  to  children  can  be  found  than  the  plays  of  children 
who  inhabit  other  climes.  Likewise  the  kind  of  work  other  peo- 
ples have ;  its  pleasantness  and  diificulties ;  the  hours  of  labor 
and  the  hours  of  leisure;  the  holidays  and  how  they  are  cele- 
brated ;  and  especially,  the  many  advantages  in  these  respects  the 
country  people  have,  which  their  city  cousins  do  not  enjoy,  all 
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would  be  most  fascinating  to  tlie  country  child.  Moreover,  such 
knowledge  would  pay  a  profit,  for,  thereby  the  social  interest 
of  the  child  would  grow  and  his  horizon  broaden,  and  people  of 
remotest  places  would  catch  up  a  consciousness  that  they  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

In  these  respects  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine  could  help. 
Thanks  to  the  excellence  of  rural  mail  delivery,  a  gtood  city 
daily  could  arrive  at  every  country  school,  almost  on  time.  The 
school  board  should  provide  it  even  at  the  cost  cf  limiting  other 
supplies.  Otherwise  the  teacher  should  subscribe.  Indeed  no 
teacher  should  feel  too  poor  to  pay  a  cent  a  day  to  get  the  daily 
news  about  the  world.  His  daily,  added  to  the  school's,  or  sup- 
plemented by  several  other  dailies  from  the  home,  would  be  an 
excellent  asset  for  any  school.  Thereby  children  could  get  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  In  every  way  the  teacher  should  do  all 
possible  to  get  a  daily  paper  into  every  home  of  the  community  and 
to  get  the  families,  through  the  children,  interested  in  news  worth 
while.  Likewise  he  should  encourage  subscription  to  good  maga- 
zines; by  some  means  he  should  see  that  each  school  is  pro- 
vided with  several  good  ones.  These  factors  would  give  the 
child  a  world  vision,  something  to  dream  about  and  some  ideals 
toward  which  to  aspire.  The  local  paper  likewise  has  its  place. 
Let  one  or  two  of  the  children  who  excel  in  written  composition 
write  the  local  news  and  let  them  gather  local  happenings  from 
their  schoolmates.  Sometimes  the  teacher  could  submit  a  good  es- 
say from  the  school  for  publication;  or,  perfect  attendance,  as 
well  as  any  kind  of  social  or  academic  excellence,  could  be 
reported  for  the  neighborhood  to  read.  Thereby  the  school 
would  magnify  its  individuality,  the  community  would  share  the 
interest  of  the  school  and  the  pupils'  interest  would  become  pro- 
nounced. 

Correlative  with  content  of  curricula,  the  virtues,  thrift,  and 
care  of  property  should  be  emphasized.  Children  should  be 
taught  to  save,  and  to  spend  judiciously.  Purchasing,  as  well 
as  marketing  should  be  studied;  and  children  early  should  be 
led  to  learn  what  things  cost,  what  cost  means  in  t^rms  of  wages 
earned,  and  products  sold.  Care  of  clothing  and  of  other  pri- 
vate property  should  be  urged.     Along  with  care  of  private  prop 
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erty  the  gi-eatest  emphasis  should  be  put  upon  the  care  of  public 
property.  Children  should  be  taught  that  the  school  plant  with 
all  its  equipment,  including  the  free  books  and  supplies,  are  rare 
gifts  to  them  by  the  community,  that  their  fathers  helped  to  pay 
for  them,  that  they  are  sacred,  that  to  injure  them  is  worse  than 
it  is  to  injure  their  own  father's  property,  since  the  community 
has  loaned  these  things  and  puts  them  in  the  children's  trust. 
The  teacher  should  lose  no  opportunity  to  teach  the  sanctity  of 
public  property  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  child  is  careful  with  his 
books,  and  saving  with  supplies.  Indeed  there  ought  to  be  some 
standard  scheme  whereby  the  child  and  parents  are  held  to  stnct 
accountability  for  the  public  goods  they  get.  If  in  school,  the 
child  learns'  the  proper  attitude  toward  public  property,  he  can 
well  be  trusted  later  to  have  charge  of  public  funds  of  the  com- 
munity. Along  with  careless  use  of  public  school  property  there 
develops  in  the  country  (there  is  seems  to  be  most  pronounced) 
the  distorted  notion  that  the  average  public  servant  is,  or  will 
become,  a  rascal,  to  squander  public  funds.  Therefore,  along 
with  emphasis  upon  economy  of  public  property  should  evolve 
within  the  school  a  concept  of  honor  and  responsibility  in  public 
service,  a  respect  for  law  and  for  officials,  and  a  zeal  to  see  that 
every  boy  shall  be  fitted  to  become  a  public  servant,  and  especially 
fit  to  ballot  for  the  worthy  public  officer. 

Likewise  the  child  should  learn  good  manners,  to  respect  the  feel- 
ings and  the  rights  of  others.  From  this  he  can  see  that  puni- 
tive laws  are  necessary,  only  because  some  are  not  courteous  to 
their  fellow  men  and  not  considerate  of  their  rights.  Hence  he 
can  infer  the  source  of  government  and  the  way  to  live  above 
the  law.  And  so,  through  the  lessons  of  common  courtesy  and 
care  of  property  the  child  should  learn  that  he  enjoys  a  lot  of 
benefits  from  the  community,  and  that  he  owes  the  comnmnity 
a  service  in  return.  Too  long  we  have  been  teaching  the  boys 
and  girls  that  they  must  be  senators  and  presidents  in  order  to 
be  great.  We  need  rather  to  begin  to  teach  them  that  simple 
service  in  the  community  where  they  chance  to  be  is  where  tnie 
greatness  lies. 

One  big  avenue  of  service  to  the  neighborhood  is  in  the  con- 
servation of  its  health.     Eor  this  to  be  realized  the  individual 
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must  be  healthy;  the  family  must  be  well.     The  home  and  fam- 
ily, then,  should  be  the  primer  of  hygiene.     ISTot  merely  cost  of 
food   but  wholesomeness   and   toothsomeness    as   well   should    be 
considered.     The  country  folk  have  active  appetites,  their  food 
is  plentiful  and  generally  it  has  variety.     However,  the  country 
people  suffer  more  dyspeptic  ills  perhaps,  than  do  the  city  folks. 
As  a  rule,  the  farmer  eats  too  much,  and  certainly  too  much  fat 
of  the  cured  pork  kind.     He  also  has  a  superfluity  of  pies  and 
pastries.     The  average  farmer's  wife  delights  to  please  his  ap- 
petite but  she  is  not  always  quite  solicitous  of  his  stomach's  wel- 
fare.       She  does  some  experimenting  but   as  a  rule  she  cooks 
about  the  same  as  her  grandmother  did.     Now  let  us  hope  that 
soon  the  country  girl  everywhere  will  be  taught  to  cook  and  scav, 
to  care  for  babies  and  the  sick.     The  country  child  who  is  quite 
remote  from  the  physician  should  be  trained  in  the  simple  rudi- 
ments of  first  aid  to  the  sick  and  injured.     Foods  for  children, 
even  for  tiny  ones,  should  be  studied.     Furthermore  the  teacher 
tactfully  should  try  to  get  the  motlier  interested  in  good  litera- 
ture on  infant  care  and  feeding.     The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion has  some   valuable  literature  on  this   and  other  household 
matters  that  any  one  can  have  for  a  postal  card.     It  is  appalling 
what  some  country  mothers  feed  to  their  tiny  babies.     Thanks  to 
some  magazines  designed  to  help  such  mothers,  progress  has  been 
promised.     To  the  child  a  working  knowledge  about  these  funda- 
mental things  in  life  would  be  vastly  more  worth  while  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  ear's  three  little  bones,  the  names 
of  the  heart  valves,  or  of  how  many  juices  enter  the  digestive 
tract. 

The  child  should  know  the  meaning  of  contagions  and  how  to 
guard  against  them,  and  infectious  diseases.  The  school  should 
cultivate  in  him  a  healthy  attitude  toward  quarantine  and  vac- 
cination. Refusal  to  submit  to  quarantine,  the  child  should  un- 
derstand, is  selfish  and  often  a  serious  menace  to  his  neighbor's 
health,  that  to  thus  endanger  lives  of  others  wilfully  is  a  crime. 
Fresh  air  and  cleanliness  should  be  held  aloft  as  the  most  eiTec- 
tive  weapons  to  combat  diseases.  In  dress,  in  personal  habits, 
and  in  ventilation  of  the  schoolroom  the  teacher  should  be  an 
example  in  the  use  of  these  health  agents.     Children  should  be 
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constantly  reminded  of  tlie  need  of  sleeping  in  fresh  air,  of  liv- 
ing out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  surest  cure  for 
colds  is  good  pure  air.  Many  country  people  sleep  their  winter 
nights  through  in  tight  shut  rooms.  When  open  cracks  ad- 
mitted air  all  around  the  room  that  was  well,  but  with  modern 
houses  where  air  can  scarcely  enter  save  by  open  door  or  win- 
dow, it  is  desperately  wrong.  While  the  houses  have  changed, 
the  customs  tend  to  stay,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  average 
air  breathed  by  the  country  sleeper  is  more  vitiated  than 
the  air  the  city  sleeper  breathes.  A  good  many  also  sleep  above 
damp  cellars,  or  next  the  ground,  in  damp  and  musty  rooms.  Flies 
in  the  country  are  so  bad  that  the  housewife  seldom  lets  a  ray 
of  light  into  the  rooms  in  summer,  and  in  winter  she  is  cautious 
of  the  use  of  fuel,  hence  the  cold  air  must  be  quite  shut  out. 
'No  wonder  the  death  rate  from  consumption  in  the  country  puz- 
zles the  physician!  Apropos  of  flies,  the  country  school  could 
do  considerable  to  banish  them.  That  they  are  germ  dissemina- 
tors all  children  need  to  know  and  that  their  number  is  commen- 
surate mth  the  amount  of  decaying  substances  about  the  farm 
premises,  and  tlierefore  their  banishment  is  possible  alone  through 
cleanliness  outside  the  farm  house  as  well  as  cleanliness  within. 
Incidentally  the  danger  of  fly  poison  in  the  house  where  small 
children  are,  could  well  be  taught,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
value  of  a  fly-spat  properly  applied. 

Mud  also  is  a  menace  to  the  country  health.  Much  of  it  could 
be  obliterated  and  feet  that  cannot  shun  it,  rubbers  ought  to  shield. 
"Dry  feet  and  clothes"  would  be  a  valued  motto  fit  for  every 
district  school.  A  little  healthy  exercise  could  drain  the  school 
yard,  and  where  the  task  is  too  great  for  the  teacher  and  his 
children  he  could  create  a  sentiment,  perhaps,  that  would  lead 
the  school  board  to  the  task.  The  ideal  teacher  will  allow  no 
muddy  feet  to  mar  the  schoolroom  floor.  Moreover  he  often 
dusts  and  sweeps,  and  he  oils  the  floor  occasionally.  If  he  has 
the  good  fortune  not  to  be  the  janitor  he  sees  these  duties  done. 
In  every  way  conceivable  that  teacher  cares  for  the  children's 
health.  Where  the  school  doctor  is  provided  this  ideal  teachei' 
strives  to  create  a  healthy  sentiment  in  the  community,  that  will 
readily  obey  the  doctor's  orders  and  advice.     He  teaches  the  ills 
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that  come  from  swollen  tonsils  and  from  adenoids,  and  the  handi- 
caps of  those  who  hear  and  see  defectively.  In  case  there  is  no 
school  physician  he  diagnoses  the  most  flagrant  cases,  and  urges 
upon  the  parents  to  seek  a  specialist's  advice.  Likewise  he  has 
an  eye  and  ear  for  coughs  and  colds;  he  spares  no  effort  to  ap- 
prise the  parent  and  to  point  out  their  dangers  if  protracted. 
He,  furthermore,  makes  all  these  subjects  of  hygiene  a  part  of 
daily  lessons  in  the  school. 

He  teaches  children  to  preserve  their  teeth,  by  frequent,  regu- 
lar brushing  and  by  semi-annual  visits  to  the  dentist.  Perhaps 
he  sets  aside  a  day  each  year  on  which  he  has  a  tooth  brush  drill. 
A  regularity  in  voluntary  riddance  of  waste  materials,  as  well  as 
temperance,  regularity,  and  proper  mastication  in  the  eating 
process  he  seeks  to  have  his  pupils  aspire  to  and  attain  habitually. 
In  short,  he  seeks  to  have  his  children  live,  as  well  as  know,  the 
fundamental  laws  of  health. 

One  of  these  laws  most  miserably  violated  by  the  average 
coimtry  person  is  perfect  posture.  The  name  of  this  law  rarely 
graces  country  folk's  vocabulary.  The  country  school  child  is  sel- 
dom troubled  with  its  meaning.  Where  is  the  country  school 
where  children  sit  and  stand  erect?  Some  there  must  be,  but 
they  are  exceptional.  The  average  country  child  is  allowed  to 
sit  and  stand,  and  lean  and  lounge  almost  as  he  chooses ;  neither 
is  he  taught  to  be  physically  alert  and  to  respond  quickly  to  com- 
mands that  evoke  concerted  action.  Perhaps  some  good  habits  of 
physical  alertness  would  induce  mental  alertness.  However, 
prompt  reaction  from  the  country  child  is  slightly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  individualizing  atmosphere  in  which  he  grows.  The 
country  school  needs  a  standard  system  of  "setting  up"  drills 
somewhat  after  those  of  the  New  York  City  schools.  The  coun- 
try child  therefore  is  sorely  in  need  of  physical  education.  To 
many  country  people  such  a  statement  seems  absurd.  The  pitch- 
fork and  the  plow,  the  axe  and  saw,  they  say,  give  ample  eixer- 
cise  for  any  man.  Quite  true !  Their  contribution  is  more  than 
ample  oftentimes ;  but  the  abundance  is  of  exercise  and  not  nec- 
essarily of  physical  culture.  Few  of  the  farmers's  tasks  encour- 
age perfect  posture ;  most,  on  the  other  hand  develop  posture  that 
is  most  imperfect.       The  fatigue  of  limbs  and  bodv  makes  \nm 
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tend  to  relax.  Therefore  when  he  rests,  as  well  as  when  he  works 
tlie  farmer  is  not  naturally  induced  to  keep  his  head  up  and  his 
shoulders  hack.  Furthermore  the  social  expectation  in  the  coun- 
try does  not  always  stimulate  a  perfect  posture.  These  errors 
could  he  corrected  by  the  proper  mode  of  exercises.  The  country 
schoolmaster  has  the  greatest  opportunity.  While  in  his  school 
the  child  should  develop  habits  of  physical  erectness  that  will 
abide  with  him  through  life.  Aloreover,  a  strong,  well  shaped 
physique  is  an  ideal  the  teacher  constantly  should  hold  before  the 
growing  child.  Thus  with  the  world  of  truth  about  them,  the 
good  food  available,  the  pure  air  to  breathe,  and  the  many 
chances  to  develop  a  body  perfect  in  health  and  form,  the  country 
boys  and  girls  need  to  be  taught  in  school  how  to  grasp  these 
opportunities  most  effectively. 

To  he  continued. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, has  made  an  admirable  constructive  suggestion  in  relation  to 
the  food  shortage  resulting,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  war  condi- 
tions in  Europe  and  affecting  our  own  country  as  well  as  those  more 
directly  involved  in  the  conflict.  Noting  the  fact  that  most  articles 
of  food  are  consumed  far  from  the  place  of  production,  thus  in- 
creasing their  cost  to  the  consumer  by  the  amount  of  the  charges 
for  storage,  transportation  and  the  profits  of  the  middlemen,  he 
suggests  an  economy  that  is  "so  simple  and  close  at  hand  that,  as 
is  so  frequently  the  case,  it  is  overlooked/'  This  economy  is  the  em- 
ployment of  approximately  6,000,000  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  sixteen,  who  shall  be  carefully  instructed  in  prac- 
tical agriculture,  by  putting  into  the  schools,  for  every  hundred  such 
children,  one  teacher  skilled  in  gardening  and  paid  for  all  the  year. 
For  4,000,000  of  these  children,  the  commissioner  says,  there  is  ac- 
cess to  back  yards,  side  yards  and  vacant  lots  which  might  be  cul- 
tivated as  small  gardens;  and  many  live  where  space  is  available  for 
chickens,  ducks,  or  pigeons.  He  figures  that  an  hour  or  two  per 
day,  of  work  for  the  boys  and  girls, — and  adult  men  and  women 
also,  in  many  cases, — would  be  at  once  recreation,  rest  from  routine, 
highly  educational  and  productive  of  an  enormous  total  in  food 
values. 

"With  some  intelligent  direction,"  he  says,  "these  school  children 
and  older  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  might  easily  produce 
on  the  available  land  an  average  of  $75  each  in  vegetables  and  fruits 
for  their  own  tables  or  for  sale  in  their  immediate  neighborhood; 
fresh  and  crisp  through  all  the  growing  months  and  wholesomely 
canned  and  preserved  for  use  in  winter.  This  would  add  $750,000,- 
000  to  the  best  form  of  food  supply  of  the  country  without  cost  of 
transportation  or  storage  and  without  profits  of  middlemen.  The 
estimate  is  very  conservative,  as  has  been  shown  by  many  experi- 
ments." 

The  commissioner  figures  the  cost  of  hiring  the  40,000  teachers 
required  by  his  plan, — at  $500  a  year  each, — at  a  total  of  $20,000,- 
000.  He  adds:  "There  would  be  some  cost  for  seeds  and  some  for 
fertilizers  and  tools,  but  after  the  first  year  the  cost  of  these  last 
two  items  would  be  comparatively  little.  The  proceeds  would  rep- 
resent profits  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  kind  of  produc- 
tion. The  miracle  of  it  is  in  bringing  together  idle  land  on  the 
one  hand  and  idle  children  and  tired  people  on  the  other.  Alone, 
neither  is  productive,  but  all  would  be  benefited  by  the  combination 
even  if  the  vegetables  and  fruits  produced  had  no  value:  the  land 
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by  the  cultivation,  the  children  by  the  health-giving,  educational 
labor,  and  the  older  people  by  the  hours  outdoors  and  the  contact 
with  the  soil." 

He  claims  that  most  of  the  f),000,000  boys  and  girls  who  are  to 
do  this  work  are  now  idle  more  than  half  the  year.  "They  a're  in 
school  less  than  1,000  hours  in  the  year,  and  allowing  10  hours  a 
day  for  sleep,  are  out  of  school  more  than  4,000  waking  hours,  more 
than  an  average  of  nine  hours  a  day,  not  counting  Sundays.  Na- 
tional and  State  laws  make  it  impossible  for  most  of  them  to  do 
any  profitable  work  in  mill,  mine  or  shop,  and  many  of  them  are 
forming  habits  of  idleness  and  falling  into  vice.  Even  during  the 
vacation  months  only  about  10  per  cent  have  any  profitable  employ- 
ment ;  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  them  go  away  from  their  homes  except 
for  a  few  days.     Still,  they  must  live  and  be  fed  and  clothed." 

The  honorable  commissioner's  plan  as  thus  outlined  reads  ex- 
ceedingly well.  His  presentation  of  the  facts  is  certainly  impressive 
If  the  people  can  get  seven  hundred  odd  million  dollars  worth  of 
crisp,  fresh,  nourishing  food,  with  a  lot  of  good  health,  fresh  strength, 
good  habits,  and  wholesome  fun  thrown  in,  and  all  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money  and  a  little  strength 
that  is  now  being  wasted,  why,  then,  let  us  thank  God  and  take 
courage.  We  can  rout  ^^the  high  cost  of  living"  ^Tiorse,  foot  and 
dragoon,"  and  defy  even  the  German  submarines  to  starve  us  out. 
We  honestly  believe  that  the  commissioner  has  said  something  well 
worth  saying,  and  well  worth  trying.  But  we  should  advise  caution 
and  conservation  in  experimentation,  for  a  time ;  and  without  at 
all  wishing  to  pose  as  incredulous  critics,  we  would  like  to  fully 
face  a  few  difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered  in  carrying  out  the 
plan. 

First,  where  are  we  to  find  the  40,000  skilled  teachers  of  garden- 
ing who  will  enter  upon  this  service  at  a  wage  of  $500  a  year? 
Secondly,  is  there  any  available  means  of  commmiding  the  services 
of  the  6,000,000  boys  and  girls  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day?  Suppose, 
they  would  rath3r  play  ball  or  go  a'fishing!  Or,  if  the  work  is 
substituted  for  regular  classroom  work  are  the  school  plants  to  be 
kept  running  through  the  long  vacation?  And  if  so,  will  there 
not  be  a  much  larger  cost  than  that  for  the  special  teachers  referred 
to? 

Thirdly,  Is  not  the  cost  for  tools,  fertilizer,  etc.,  passed  over  rather 
lightly?  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  soil  may  be  so  virgin, 
so  mellow  and  rich,  that  but  little  labor  or  expense  will  be  necessary 
to  secure  good  crops.  But  as  a  rule  we  cannot  in  agriculture  "take 
out"  without  we  "put  back."  In  Xew  England  we  are  quite  apt 
to  put  in  fully  as  much  as  and  oftentimes  more  than  we  get  back, 
especially  in  our  backyard  farming. 

Once  mnro  no  aeeoimt   i?  tnken   of  such  things  as  bad  seasons. 
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droughts  or  floods,  excessive  heat,  early  frosts,  insect  pests  (whose 
name  is  legion)  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  disheartening  con- 
ditions with  which  the  farmer  and  the  gardener  are  forever  contend- 
ing. It  is  common  experience  to  put  in  a  certain  crop  one  year 
and  get  splendid  results ;  and  then  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  next 
season,  but  have  a  very  wet  season  entirely  spoil  the  crop;  and  the 
third  season  may  exactly  reverse  this  and  parch  the  earth  into  a 
barren  desert  until  nothing  can  grow.  It  is  easy  to  sit  in  one^s 
study  and  figure  out  millions  of  dollars  in  hens  or  onions,  or  black 
foxes.  But  to  materialize  either  is  another  proposition.  Neverthe- 
less the  commissioner's  plan  is  so  plausible  that  it  deserves  a  hearing 
and  some  careful  experimentation. 


The  long  voyage  of  the  pupil  through  the  grades,  the  high  school, 
the  university  is  fraught  with  dangers,  and  the  shores  are  strewn 
with  wrecks,  many  of  which  are  distinctly  attributable  to  poor  sea- 
manship. These  tragedies  are  most  lamentable.  They  are  difficult 
of  tabulation  but  we  venture  to  say  that  if  one  of  our  great  educa- 
tional foundations  should  undertake  a  painstaking  and  thorough- 
going investigation  and  should  give  us  the  results  in  tables  showing  the 
number  of  pupils  actually  dropping  out  during  a  given  year,  grade 
by  grade  and  class  by  class  through  the  elementary,  the  high  school 
and  the  college  courses,  with  the  real  reasons  therefor,  we  would  be  as- 
tonished by  the  result.  And  the  tragedy  would  be  intensified  if  we 
could  ^dd  to  the  number  those  who  just  rub  through,  but  who  at  the 
end  of  the  course  can  show  only  a  bare  pass-mark  and  no  real  and 
adequate  preparation  for  the  work  of  life.  This  insufficiency,  or  in- 
efficiency, of  much  of  our  schooling  is  due  to  such  a  complexity  of 
causes  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  often  times,  to  determine  which 
one  or  which  ones  have  been  the  determinative  reason  for  a  pupil's 
not  doing  well.  Sometimes  the  fault  is  altogether  with  the  school; 
and  som.etimes  it  is  altogether  with  the  pupil;  and  often  it  is  partly 
the  fault  of  both.  Whatever  the  fault  is  and  at  whosesoever  door 
it  lies,  the  responsibility  should  be  fixed  wherever  possible,  and  the 
remedy  found  where  there  is  a  remedy.  Poor  scholarship, — at  any 
rate  such  as  to  necessitate  positive  failure  and  dropping  out  of  school, 
should  not  be  tolerated.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  whole  educational 
system,  a  menace  to  society  and  it  spells  a  ruined  life  to  the  indi^ 
vidual.  We  believe  that  four-fifths  of  these  lamentable  wrecks  might 
be  prevented. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  pupils  who  present  themselves  for  ad- 
mission to  our  schools.  The  positively  subnormal,  defective  ones 
may  be  disregarded  in  this  brief  discussion.  They  are  soon  strained 
out  and  should  receive  expert  attention  in  classes  or  institutions  by 
themselves.     There  are  a  few  upon  the  border  line  of  subnormality 
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who  may  be  greatly  helped  by  careful  personal  treatment  by  sympa- 
thetic teachers.  It  is  however  the  average  pupil's  experiences  of 
which  we  are  thinking  and  which  are  so  often  dealt  with  so  unsym- 
pathetically  and  unintelligently  that  such  pupils  are  handicapped 
for  life. 

In  the  main  these  average  cases  of  poor  scholarship  are  due  to 
three  or  four  common  and  simple  reasons.  We  name,  first,  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  child.  While  this  is  primarily  a  fault 
of  the  child,  it  must  be  overcome  in  some  way  by  the  teacher  or 
there  will  be  no  real  progress.  The  indifferent  pupil  must  be  studied 
carefully  and  made  the  object  of  individual  effort.  There  are  few 
hopeless  cases  of  this  kind. 

We  name  secondly  the  overworked  or  the  underfed  child.  The 
remedy  in  this  case  is  obvious.  A  third  case  is  that  of  the  pupil 
who  is  so  engaged  in  outside  pleasures  and  diversions  as  to  seriously 
neglect  his  school  work.  This  is  a  common  case  and  the  teacher 
should  consult  the  parents  and  there  should  be  serious  co-operative 
efforts  to  correct  the  difficulty  and  restore  a  proper  balance  between 
work  and  play. 

One  of  the  more  common  causes  of  poor  scholarship  is  discourage- 
ment. This  usually  arises  from  circumstances  which  might  have 
been  avoided.  The  pupil  has  been  doing  well  and  has  shown  reason- 
able interest  and  progress  in  his  school  work,  when  he  is  taken  ill 
and  is  obliged  to  stay  out  of  school  for  a  few  days  or  weeks.  When 
he  comes  back  he  finds  that  the  class  has  gone  on  and  he  is  '^'off  the 
track.''  Now  this  is  where  many  scholarship  lives  are  vrrecked.  The 
teacher  is  overworked  with  the  large  class  and  individual  attention 
is  given  with  difficulty.  Perhaps  several  have  been  out  at  about  the 
same  time  and  so  one  or  more  of  them  is  neglected.  One  of  them  is 
called  upon  to  recite,  but  lacking  the  connection  with  what  has  gone 
before,  he  blunders.  Young  folks  are  usually  far  more  sensitive  than 
the  average  teacher  realizes  and  when  the  class  or  the  teacher  in  such 
circumstances  laughs  at  the  blundering  attempts  at  recitation,  or  makes 
a  harsh  criticism,  the  sensitive  soul  is  deeply  wounded.  The 
thoughtless  teacher  has  made  no  effort  to  supply  the  missing  links 
in  the  chain  of  knowledge,  without  which  it  is  im possible  to  under- 
stand the  problems  that  have  now  been  reached  by  the  rest  of  the 
class.  So  the  unfortunates  who  have  been  out  are  left  stranded  on 
the  rocks  and  shoals  of  ignorance  and  misunderstanding.  We  be- 
lieve that  thousands  of  careers  are  wrecked  in  this  precise  way 
every  year,  in  schools  of  various  kinds,  throughout  the  country. 

For  this  and  other  difficulties  of  a  like  nature,  there  are  several 
remedies:  (1)  Special  attendance  teachers  whose  duty  it  is  to  re- 
cord and  investigate  all  absences  and  in  conference  with  class  teach- 
ers see  to  it  that  work  missed  is  promptly  made  up;  (2)  special  atr- 
tention  on  the  part  of  regular  class  teachers,  to  the  needs  of  absen- 
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tees,  with  careful  personal  coaching  after  school  hours  until  the 
absentee  has  fully  caught  up;  (3)  the  establishment  of  a  double 
yearly  entrance  and  graduation,  one  set  of  pupils  entering  in  Sep- 
tember as  Division  A,  and  another  in  February  as  Division  B,  the 
one  ultimately  finishing  the  course  in  June  and  the  other  in  Feb- 
ruary. This  enables  the  liandicapped  pupil  to  drop  back  a  division 
(half  year)  in  case  of  necessity,  without  losing  a  whole  year  of  time, 
and  repeating  an  entire  year's  work. 

There  may  be  other  ways  short  of  dropping  back  into  the  class 
below  and  taking  the  whole  year's  work  over  again, — which  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  disgrace  and  often  in  itself  wrecks  the  career  of  the 
victim.  But  there  are  many  schools  where  little  or  nothing  is  done 
for  the  unfortunately  retarded  pupil.  And  the  fact  is  a  blot  upon 
our  school  system  and  our  civilization. 


A  course  of  study  and  outlines  in  sanitation  and  hygiene  for  schools 
has  been  prepared  by  Professor  F.  M.  Gregg,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Peru,  Nebraska,  which  should  be  assimilated  by  schools 
everywhere.  It  strikes  us  as  being  a  remarkably  thorough  and  able 
presentation  of  a  topic  that  is  timely  and  important  wherever  young 
people  are  assembled  for  instruction  and  training  for  citizenship. 
Two  diagrams  at  the  opening  of  this  monograph  show  the  propor- 
tionate causes  of  death  in  the  United  States  and  in  Nebraska.  "Catch- 
ing" diseases  are  responsible  for  52%  in  the  country  as  a  whole  but 
for  only  26.5%  in  Nebraska.  Only  2%  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  country  die  of  old  age.  But  in  Nebraska  the  percentage  is  5.5%. 
The  section  of  this  monograph,  on  Sanitation  of  the  School  Property 
is  admirable.  The  "Emergency  Outfit"  and  the  "Red  Cross"  outfit 
are  timely.  The  "Teacher's  Problems"  are  well  stated.  The  bulk 
of  the  monograph  is  taken  up  with  health  work  and  hygienic  instruc- 
tion in  eight  grades,  grade  by  grade,  the  aim,  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure, amount  of  time,  and  several  illustrative  lessons  being  given. 


•  That  Master  of  teaching.  Dr.  Reuben  Post  Halleck  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  published  a  leaflet  giving  a  Teachers'  Annual  Inventory 
of  Personal  Growth  which  any  teacher  would  do  well  to  read  and 
ponder.  We  quote  one  brief  paragraph  from  it  as  follows:  "English 
is  the  universal  tool  of  all  teachers.  In  what  ways  have  you  become 
more  expert  in  its  use  during  the  past  year  ?  How  many  words  have 
you  moved  up  from  your  semi-passive  to  your  active  vocabulary? 
Can  you  give  an  explanation  or  ask  a  question  without  wallowing 
around?  Do  pupils  understand  a  greater  percentage  of  what  you 
say,  twenty-five,  or  forty,  or  sixty,  or  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  your 
talks  or  explanations?  Some  think  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  what  the 
majority  of  teachers  say  is  not  clearly  understood." 
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The  Children's  Bureau,  at  Washington,  suggests  that  the  1917 
Baby  Week  bids  fair  to  be  an  even  bigger,  more  worth  while  celebra- 
tion than  last  year's.  The  Bureau  is  making  the  following  sugges- 
tions: Have  your  Baby  Week  from  the  Ist  to  the  6th  of  May,  if 
possible.  This  date  has  been  agi-eed  u^oon  by  the  Bureau  and  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  as  the  time  best  adapted  to 
the  varying  conditions  of  different  states.  "Eemember  the  older 
babies.  As  one  woman  stated  it:  'It  requires  only  12  months  for 
a  baby  to  become  1  year  old  and  no  longer  subject  to  the  hazards 
of  "infant  mortality,"  but  there  are  still  many  risks  for  him  to  en- 
counter; he  is  still  absolutely  helpless,  although  increasingly  charm- 
ing, and  his  parents  are  as  eager  to  keep  him  well  and  happy,  as 
desirous  of  sound  advice,  as  they  were  last  year.  Open  out  the  1917 
Baby  Week  to  include  all  children  still  at  home  with  their  mothers.' 
Eemember  the  mothers.  Well-cared  for,  healthy  mothers  are  neces- 
sary for  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  babies.  Find  out  what 
your  community  is  doing  to  ensure  to  every  mother  skilled  advice 
and  adequate  care  before  her  baby  is  born  and  during  her  confine- 
ment, and  give  the  importance  of  protecting  the  mother  a  prominent 
place  in  the  educational  work  of  the  campaign.  And  one  word  to 
communities  where  infantile  paralysis  has  been  epidemic:  Mothers 
should  be  urged  to  leave  the  baby  at  home  during  Baby  Week.  Any 
feature  of  the  campaign  involving  the  bringing  together  of  numbers 
of  babies  must  of  course  be  omitted,  but  such  features  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  interest  and  success  of  a  campaign.  And  Baby  Week  will 
afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  giving  information  as  to  the  prop- 
er physical  training  of  children  with  paralyzed  muscles."  The  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  has  a  bulletin  of  suggestions  for  Baby  Week  cam- 
paigns which  may  be  had  upon  request,  and  it  is  now  preparing  a 
revised  edition  describing  the  interesting  new  features  reported  from 
the  1916  campaigns. 
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England — Conferences. — The  educational  event  of  the  winter 
in  England  was  the  annual  conference  of  educational  associations  held 
in  London  in  January,,  on  which  occasion  twenty-two  different  bodies 
were  represented.  The  meetings  were  marked  by  an  unusual  tone 
of  hopefulness,  arising  from  the  conviction  that  certain  long  needed 
reforms  in  the  English  system  of  education  are  practically  assured. 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  Fisher  as  president  of  the  board  of  education 
is  regarded  as  proof  that  the  Government  will  enter  heartily  into 
the  reform  movement.  In  respect  to  the  main  directions  in  which 
change  or  development  is  required,  there  is  remarkable  uniformity 
on  the  part  of  all  the  educational  associations  as  to  the  follo;w^ing 
needs:  Additional  provision  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
the  education  of  the  masses;  such  changes  in  respect  to  the  scholar- 
ship system  as  shall  insure  the  greatest  helpfulness  from  these  funds ; 
and  a  development  of  higher  education  with  direct  reference  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  demands  of  the  nation.  In  addition  to 
the  educational  associations,  these  purposes  have  been  already  ap- 
proved by  the  trade  unions,  the  great  cooperative  societies,  and  the 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  kejmote  of  the 
discussions  was  sounded  in  the  declaration  of  the  master  of  Balliol 
College  that  "it  is  impossible  to  have  a  commonwealth  which  es- 
tablishes a  federation  of  democracies  with  a  profoundly  uneducated  de- 
mocracy at  the  center." 

The  presidential  address  before  the  Teachers'  Guild  was  delivered 
by  Professor  Gilbert  Murraj',  eminent  both  as  a  scholar  and  publicist, 
who  took  for  his  subject  "An  Educated  ^N'ation."  He  noted  as  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times  that  the  demand  for  education  had  become 
a  real,  living  issue.  It  is  met  by  "an  increase  of  secondary  schools 
and  by  a  wonderful  growth  of  modern  universities  which  are  produc- 
ing young  men  and  women  of  a  really  high  and  disinterested  stand- 
ard of  life."  He  characterized  the  "Workers'  Educational  Associa- 
tion" ''as  a  working  class  aristocracy  setting  itself  to  achieve  educa- 
tion." "They  are  seeking  knowledge,"  he  said,  "in  the  spirit  of  the 
great  scholars  of  the  Rennaissance." 

Dr.  Findlay,  the  well-known  professor  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  took  for  his  theme  "The  School,"  and  epito- 
mized his  views  as  follows: 

Children  Avill  never  be  enabled  to  use  their  best  powers  in 
the  service  of  the  nation  until  school  and  industry,  school 
and  garden,  school  and  workshop  are  associated  as  allies  in 
;        the  task  of  education,  with  the  family  as  third  partner. 
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The  drift  of  opinion  in  regard  to  several  current  questions  is  in- 
dicated by  the  resohitions  of  societies  specially  interested  in  the  same. 

The  Modern  Language  Association  adopted  the  following  resolution : 
That  the  organization  in  schools  of  advanced  humanistic 
education,  based  on  modern  languages  and  literatures,  is  one 
of  the  educational  needs  of  the  moment. 

The  Association  of  Public  School  Science  Masters  unanimously 
agreed  "that  for  purposes  of  science  teaching  in  general  education, 
(1)  elasticity  is  essential  and  (2)  freedom  to  draw  on  all  subjects 
is  advantageous  and  desirable." 

In  the  Historical  Association  it  was  moved  with  approval  that  the 
study  of  history  should  be  approached  through  that  of  the  political 
community  in  which  the  pupils  live.  Before  the  same  Association, 
Professor  Harte.  representing  the  Exeter  branch  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  foreign  history,  which,  he  said,  "would  result 
in  the  growth  of  a  sober  and  intelligent  patriotism." 

These  citations  illustrate  the  spirit  that  is  moving  among  educa- 
tors in  England. 


Movements  in  the  Interests  of  Women. — The  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  French  Legislature  for  investigating  and  advising  as 
to  proposed  reforms  in  secondary  education  for  young  women  has 
presented  a  report  to  the  superior  council  which,  after  a  review  of 
all  the  conditions  bearing  upon  the  subject,  presents  a  plan  of  in- 
struction differing  in  some  respects  from  that  at  present  in  force. 
According  to  this  plan,  a  complete  lycee  for  girls  would  comprise  an 
elementary  class  for  pupils  8  years  of  age,  two  years  primary  class 
for  ages  9  and  10,  and  six  years  of  secondary  studies,  ages  11  to  17. 
The  secondary  division  will  be  organized  in  two  periods,  one  of  four 
years,  the  other,  two.  The  course  of  study  for  the  first  year  will  be 
common  to  all  the  pupils.  In  the  second  year  Latin  will  be  optional 
and  may  be  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  course. 
Those  who  complete  the  full  course  of  study  will  be  eligible  for  the 
diploma  examination  which,  in  the  case  of  the  students  taking  Latin, 
will  be  equivalent  in  value  with  the  baccalaureate.  The  provision 
for  an  optional  course  in  Latin  responds  to  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  women  that  they  shall  have  equal  opportunities  with  men  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  university  study  and  for  the  higher  teaching 
positions. 

The  importance  of  the  service  of  women  in  connection  with  edu- 
cation gains  increased  recognition  in  many  countries.  In  Quebec  a 
movement  has  been  started  to  change  the  education  law  in  order  to 
admit  women  to  serve  on  school  boards.  They  already  have  this 
privilege  in  New  Brunswick  where  they  often  head  the  polls. 
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Influential  women  in  Poona,  India,  are  moving  for  a  general  course 
of  education  for  girls  in  which  prominence  shall  be  given  to  domestic 
subjects,  including  cookery.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  editor 
of  Indian  Education  expresses  the  opinion  that  Hindoo  women  need 
no  instruction  in  the  domestic  arts  excepting  that  which  comes  to  them 
through  their  family  influence  and  traditions. 


Current  Movements  in  France. — The  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction in  France  has  recently  issued  an  elaborate  circular  urging 
members  of  the  educational  service,  officials  as  well  as  teachers,  to 
engage  in  the  struggle  against -alcoholism.  Teachers  are  advised  to 
adopt  the  course  of  instruction  in  this  subject  comprised  in  a  cir- 
cular issued  August  2,  1895,  in  which  instruction  with  respect  to 
the  evils  of  alcohol  is  combined  with  lessons  in  hygiene,  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  ethics.  The  circular  requires  all  schools  to  take 
part  in  this  instruction  and  announces  that  it  will  be  included  in 
the  programs  of  continuation  schools.  In  this  connection,  ii  is  stated 
that  a  law  will  shortly  be  passed  making  the  maintenance  of  con- 
tinuation schools  obligatory  and  requiring  the  attendance  of  all  young 
people  who  have  passed  the  customary  school  period. 


Vocational  Guidance  in  London. — An  important  feature  of  the 
general  system  of  technical  education  maintained  in  London  is  the 
formation  of  consultative  committees  the  main  purpose  of  which  is 
to  assist  educational  institutions  in  establishing  closer  relations  with 
employers  and  to  advise  as  to  practical  courses  of  study  that  will 
prepare  their  students  for  remunerative  positions.  Examples  of  the 
success  of  such  committees  are  afforded  by  the  work  of  the  Appoint- 
ments Board  at  Cambridge,  which  has  shown  how  universities  may 
secure  positions  for  their  graduates,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
assists  in  the  efforts  to  place  children  on  leaving  elementary  schools. 
The  authorities  of  London  endeavor  to  co-operate  with  ithe  great 
government  departments,  postoffice,  war  office,  et  cetera,  in  the  work 
of  vocational  guidance  for  pupils  and  students ;  of  even  greater  im- 
portance is  the  cultivation  of  close  relation  with  the  leaders  of  in- 
dustry. In  this  respect  London  has  been  less  fortunate  than  smaller 
cities.  In  Glasgow  the  engineering  directors  of  great  companies  are 
members  of  the  examininsr  committee  of  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College.  These  men, 
who  are  leaders  in  their  profession,  spend  much  time  in  examining 
the  detail  of  papers  and  designs  worked  out  by  the  students  and  give 
the  engineering  department  of  the  college  the  benefit  of  their  criti- 
cisms.    London,  whieji  has  more  recently  moved  in  this  direction. 
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has  a  striksng  example  of  such  co-operation  in  the  case  of  the  Im- 
perial College  of  Science  and  Technology.  This  institution  has  an 
advisory  board  connected  with  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  The 
board  comprises  10  members  of  whom  8  are  named  by  the  Institu- 
tion of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  one  each  by  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  and  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers.  The  final  selec- 
tion of  candidates  remains  with  the  governing  board  of.  the  Imperial 
College.  The  function  of  the  board  is  to  advise  the  school  in  re- 
spect to  industrial  needs  and  the  best  means  of  meeting  them. 

Among  other  consultative  committees  which  have  been  organized 
for  similar  work  in  connection  with  London  schools  should  be  men- 
tioned the  consultative  committee  in  connection  with  bookbinding 
classes  in  London  which  was  formed  in  1907,  consultative  committee 
on  goldsmiths',  silversmiths',  jewelers'  and  allied  trades  formed  in 
1908;  and  consultative  committees  on  the  furnishing  trades  and  the 
tailoring  trades.  In  commenting  upon  the  work  of  these  committees 
the  report  on  technical  education  says : 

In  connection  with  the  trade  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
advisory  committees,  generally  of  a  more  local  and  less  for- 
mal character,  have  also  been  established.  It  was  found 
that  the  business  people  sought  after  were  unable  to  give  up 
time  to  regularly  summoned  Com.mittee  meetings,  and  so 
panels  of  experts  willing  to  be  consulted  by  the  Council's  or- 
ganizers, informally  at  their  own  time  and  at  their  business 
premises,  were  formed. 

Through  such  informal  consultation  and  by  occasional 
visits  to  the  schools,  the  members  of  these  advisory  commit- 
tees have  given  much  valuable  advice  and  help  as  to  the 
qualification  and  selection  of  trade  teachers,  as  to  trade 
methods  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  jis  to  suitable  squip- 
ment,  and  as  to  the  placing  of  students.  It  is  only  with  as- 
sistance of  this  kind  the  trade  schools  can  be  conducted  on 
such  lines  as  will  secure  to  the  students  at  the  close  of  their 
training  immediate  employment  under  existing  trade  con- 
ditions. 
The  London  Times  is  the  authority  for  the  following  statement : 
The  publishing  house  of  La  Lectura  at  Madrid  is  very  ac- 
tive in  its  dissemination,  not  only  of  Spanish  classical  litera- 
ture, but  also  of  a  long  series  of  European  educational  clas- 
sics, in  which  English,  French,.  Swiss,  American,  and 
German  pedagogy  are  well  represented.  Milton's  ''Of 
Education"  is  translated  into  Spanish  by  Natalia  Cossio, 
and  the  educational  editor  of  the  house,  Senior  Don  Do- 
mingo Barnes,  himself  has  translated  Compayre's  "Herbert 
Spencer."  The  Casa  La  Lectura  is  also  publishing  the 
most  important  Spanish  works  of  pedagogy.     They  have 
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started  a  new  historical  series  with  the  translation  of  the 
"De  Anima"  of  Juan  Luis  Vives.  This  work  is  probably 
the  first  treatise  of  psychology  in  modern  times,  venturing 
in  the  new  direction  of  observation  of  nature,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury before  Francis  Bacon.  The  translation  of  Yives's 
Latin  into  Spanish  is  made  by  a  well-known  Spanish 
scholar,  Jose  Ontanon.  A  "Prologue'^  is  supplied  by  Mar- 
tin Navarro.  For  an  introduction  the  publishers  have  en- 
listed the  co-operation  of  an  Englishman,  Professor  Foster 
Watson.  We  may  add  also  that  the  Institut  of  Ciencies  at 
Barcelona  is  issuing  a  work  undertaken  for  them  by  Pro- 
fessor Foster  Watson  on  "J,  L.  Vives  in  England  (1523- 
1528)."  It  will  be  published  first  in  the  Catalan  language, 
and  is  to  be  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series,  called  the 
Philosophical  Library,  of  the  Institut.  A.  T.  S 
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OLD  MOTHER  WEST  WIND.  By  Thornton  W.  Burgess.  Illustrated 
by  George  Kerr.  School  Edition.  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  Price 
50  cents. 

A  complimentary  copy  of  this  book  was  put  into  our  hands  by  the 
publishers,  "for  home  consumption."  It  is  not  a  new  book;  happily  it 
is  well  known  and  widely  used  by  hosts  of  young  folks  and  their  teachers. 
Nevertheless  we  are  moved  to  review  it,  not  simply  from  force  of  habit, 
but  con  amore.  For  it  is  a  downright  gem  of  its  kind, — just  the  kind 
of  a  book  to  lure  the  little  folks  who  have  barely  learned  to  read,  to 
continue  the  process  in  school  and  at  home.  It  appeals  to  the  imagination 
which  is  so  active  in  children  of  second  and  third  grade  age.  It  deals 
with  the  creatures  that  the  child  knows,  Grandfather  Frog,  Mrs.  Redwing, 
Eeddy  Fox,  Jinamy  Skunk,  Peter  Rabbit,  Sammy  Jay  and  the  rest.  The 
vocabulary  is  simple  and  pure  and  the  incidents  are  natural  and  not 
strained.  Interesting,  alluring,  wholesome,  these  are  proper  adjectives  to 
use  in  appreciation  of  this  charming  little  supplementary  reader.  It  will 
be  a  long  time  before  anything  more  recent  will  supplant  it.        F.  H.  P. 

s 

STATE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Arthur  N. 
Holcomb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government  in  Harvard  University. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $2.25. 

This  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages  presents  in  a  thorough- 
going scholarly  manner  a  critical  analysis  of  the  principles  of  state 
government  as  worked  out  historically  in  the  United  States.  It  shows 
the  historical  development  of  the  government  of  the  states  in  response 
to  changing  conditions,  and  makes  many  sane  suggestions  in  regard  to 
practical  problems  that  are  continually  arising  "out  of  the  growth  of 
the  functions  of  the  modern  state  and  the  increase  of  its  administra- 
tive activities." 

We  have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the  author's  treatment 
of  the  question  of  woman  suffrage.  His  conclusions  are  distinct  and 
are  presented  as  a  result  of  a  dispassionate  study  of  the  question  from 
both  an  academic  and  a  practical  standpoint.  He  says  "It  is  upon  the 
character  of  w^omen  themselves,  however,  that  the  effects  of  equal  suf- 
frage have  been  most  clear."  And  after  presenting  specific  testimony  he 
adds  that  "it  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  facts  that  states  adjoin- 
ing those  which  have  already  abolished  the  political  disabilities  of 
woman  are  those  which  most  readily  do  likewise." 

The  paper,  type,  binding  and  general  make-up  of  thi?  volume  are 
such  as  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  reader, — a  great  point  in  any 
book  and  one  that  is  often  overlooked  by  publishers.  This  is  a  splendid 
school  and  college  text  book,  clear,  scholarly  and  satisfying.         F.  H.  P. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  NURSING.  By  Mary  Sewall  Gardner,  E.  N., 
Superintendent  of  the  Providence  Nursing  Association,  President  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  1913-1916.  With  an 
introduction  by  M.  Adelaide  Nutting,  Professor  of  Nursing  and  Health, 
and  Director  of  Department,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.75. 

This  useful  volume  gives  the  latest  w^ord  on  a  subject  which  is  of 
vast  importance  tQ  the  public  welfare.  Throughout  the  country,  the 
movement  for  public  nursing  has  spread  with  surprising  rapidity,  most 
frequently  under  the  patronage  of  women's  clubs,  often  as  a  municipal 
measure,  always  with  popular  approval  as  the  marked  improvement  in 
public  health  and  health  conditions  has  been  noted.  This  volume  gives 
a  complete  history  of  the  movement,  instructions  for  organizing  a  visit- 
ing nurse  association,  specialized  branches  of  public  health  nursing, — 
tuberculosis,  child-welfare,  school,  mental  hygiene,  industrial  nursing, — 
medicinal  social  service,  etc.  The  volume  should  be  added  to  every  public 
library's  list. 


PERSONAL  HEAIiTH.  A  Doctor  Book  for  Discriminating  people. 
By  William  Brady,  M.  D.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  W.  B.  Saunders  Company. 
Price  $1.50  net. 

This  volume  is  based  upon  fifteen  years'  experience  in  private  and 
hospital  practice  during  which  the  author  has  been  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  tlie  popular  magizines  and  has  conducted  a  "Health  Talk"  de- 
partment in  the  press  through  The  National  Newspaper  Service.  His 
book  gives  good,  straight,  simple,  common-sense  counsel,  such  as  any  one 
and  every  one  would  do  well  to  receive  and  heed,  on  such  subjects  as  the 
teeth  and  the  mouth,  catching  cold,  adenoids  and  tonsils,  the  eyes,  the 
ear,  the  air  we  breathe,  digestion,  the  nervous  system,  first  aid,  and 
many  other  simple  subjects. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE.  A  popular  treatise.  By  Kenelm 
Winslow,  B.  A.  S.,  M.  D.  Illustrated.  W.  B.  Saunders  Comipany.  Price 
$1.75  net. 

The  title  of  this  volume  should  appeal  to  every  one ;  parents,  who 
feel  the  burden  of  the  care  and  expense  involved  in  cases  ojf  sickness 
in  the  family;  municipal  authorities,  to  whom  belongs  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  the  community ;  and  school  boards,  who  are  giving  more 
and  more  attention  to  medical  inspection  and  the  prevention  of  conta- 
gfious  diseases  in  the  public  schools.  All  these  and  the  individual  reader 
will  find  scientific  diagnosis  of  conditions,  wise  counsel,  and  up-to-date 
information  that  will  help  in  the  avoidance  of  disease  with  all  its  train 
of  other  troubles.  The  volume  will  be  of  special  value  to  Domestic 
Science  teachers.  F.  H.  P. 
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THE  CITY  OF  TOIL  AND  DREAMS.  Verse  by  William  Gary 
Sanger,  Jr.,  author  of  "Tides  of  Commerce."     Country  Life  Press. 

In  modern  verse,  often  rhymeless,  often  prose  in  form,  though  always 
with  poetic  thought  and  feeling  shot  through  it,  the  modern  city  with 
its  diversified  life  and  enterprises  is  reproducted  for  the  reader,  who  is 
made  to  see  and  feel  as  the  author  sees  and  feels.  We  see  the  joys,  the 
dangers,  the  blessings  and  the  curse,  all  of  which  abound  where  hu- 
manity congregates.  The  poet  has  visions  of  betterment,  of  growth  in 
power  of  service,  of  sympathy  and  of  brotherhood.  His  book  should 
give  a  better  appreciation  of  the  romance,  beauty  and  pathos  of  human 
experience  in  city  life, — which  he  says  in  his  introduction  is  the  purpose 
for  which  he  has  dreamed  and  written  his  dreams. 


A  CHILD'S  ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  William  Lewis  Nida,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  River  Forest,  111.,  and  Stella  Humphrey  Nida.  Illus- 
trated by  Otakar  Valasek.     Beckley-Cardy  Company.     Price  36  cents. 

Another  admirable  supplementary  reader  for  children  of  the  third 
or  fourth  grade.  The  subject  is  "a  classic" ;  the  authors  have  given  the 
essential  story  without  wearisome  details,  and,  have  suggested  questions 
which  correlate  the  work  to  other  subjects,  notably  geography. 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR.  Book  One.  By  Carolyn  Sherwin 
Bailey.  Illustrated  by  Frederick  A.  Nagler,  for  supplementary  reading 
in  the  first  and  second  grades.     Milton  Bradley  Company.     Price  50  cents. 

An  excellent  supplementary  reader  for  children  of  from  five  to  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age.  It  contains  many  of  the  standard  stories  like 
"Chicken  Little"  and  "The  Three  Little  Pigs";  also  many  that  are  less 
familiar  but  equally  good.     It  is  well  illustrated. 

LABORATORY  PROBLEMS  IN  CIVIC  BIOLOGY.  By  George  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  A.  M.    American  Book  Company. 

An  excellent  guide  book  in  biology,  suitable  for  high  school  use. 
The  use  of  this  manual  will  teach  the  pupil  to  think.  He  is  sent  out 
to  find  real  biology,  in  a  neighborhood,  and  learns  about  life  in  such 
an  actual  laboratory  rather  than  merely  to  read  about  it  in  a  book. 
The  study  thus  becomes  fascinating  and  the  student  an  enthusiast. 

PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  GERMAN.  A  text  book  for  beginning 
classes  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  By  Alfred  I.  Roehm,  Ph.  D.  George 
Banta  Publishing  Company.  Menasha,  Wis.     Price  $1.00. 

Simplified  and  rationalized  grammar,  easy  progression  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  German,  limited  vocabulary,  excellent  mechanical  arrangement, 
combination  of  grammar  method  and  natural  method,  easy  stories  for 
reading  material — these  are  the  special  features  of  this  volume. 
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FKOEBEL'S  KINDERGAETEN  PRINCIPLES,  CRITICALLY  EXAM- 
INED. By  William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

This  modest  volume  will  aid  the  student  of  education  to  understand 
"just  what  doctrines  Froebel  did  propose  for  the  kindergarten,  and, 
second,  to  ascertain  what  value  attaches  to  these  in  the  light  of  the 
best  current  theory."  Parents,  teachers  and  superintendents  of  schools 
should  read  this  book. 

^  NUMBER  STORIES.  By  Alhambra  G.  Deming,  Principal  of  the 
Washington  School,  Winona,  Minn.  Beckley-Cardy  Company.  Price  60 
cents. 

Instead  of  abstract  number  work  these  stories  lead  the  pupil  on  to 
solve  concrete  problems, — how  much  money  Ralph  had  in  his  bank,  how 
much  he  took  out,  how  much  he  put  back?  etc. !  Excellent  from  the 
pedagogical  standpoint,  delightful  for  the  child. 

PEEPS  AT  MANY  LANDS.  ANCIENT  ASSYRIA.  By  Rev.  James 
Baikie,  F.  R.  A.  S.  With  sixteen  full-page  illustrations,  some  of  them  In 
color,  being  by  Constance  N.  Baikie,  London.  A.  &  C.  Black  Ltd.  New 
York.    The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  60  cents. 

Another  volume  in.  a  well  known  series.  Exceedingly  helpful  in 
familiarizing  young  readers,  and  older  people  for  that  matter,  with  the 
life  of  other  peoples  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  This  volume  will  be 
of  peculiar  interest  to  Sunday  School  and  students  of  the  Bible,  every- 
where. 

OUTLINE  OF  APPLIED  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Harry  Pratt  Fairchild,  Ph. 
D.  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Society  in  Yale  University. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.75. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  his  book  is  an  outline  only, 
giving  the  student  "the  salient  features  of  fact  and  argument  in  each 
case"  and  pointing  out  "the  chief  lines  of  investigation."  Part  I  is 
introductory.  It  defines  the  field  of  applied  sociology,  classifies  phe- 
nomena, gives  types  of  abnormality  and  improvement.  Part  II  treats 
of  the  economic  life ;  Part  III  of  the  growth  of  population ;  Part  IV  of 
the  esthetic,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life ;  Part  V  conclusions.  The 
style  is  clear  and  aids  the  reader  in  thinking  out  for  himself  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  discussed,  as  well  as  making  evident  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  author's  reasoning.  Whether  used  as  a  text-book  or  as 
means  of  individual  cultivation  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  mod- 
ern social  ambitions  the  volume  will  prove  most  acceptable. 
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The  New  Conception  of  the  Rural  School 

Problem* 

William  B.  Aspinwall, 
Principal  State  !N'ormal  School,  Wobcester. 

f^""""""°""""'"«tHATEVEE  may  have  been  expected  of  the  schools 
I  w  w  T  1  in  times  past,  it  is  now  believed  that  they  must  be 
I  ytyi  I  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  life  and  activities 
I  I   about  them  that  they  will  prepare  for  a  ready  ad- 

^iiiiiiiiiimaiimiiiiiiic^  justment  to  those  elements  of  the  environment  that 
I  I    are  of  value  in  modem  life.     It  is  the  actual  busi- 

I  I    ness  of  living,  therefore,  that  is  of  direct  concern 

^liiiiiimiiiamiiimiiic^  to  the  rural  schools,  and  it  is  the  business  of  living 
in  the  country  that  is  of  first  importance.  What  should  the  coun- 
try boy  know  and  be  able  to  do  in  order  that  he  may  become  most 
efficient  and  most  useful  as  a  member  of  his  own  community? 
How  shall  a  country  girl  be  educated  so  that  she  may  be  able 
to  adjust  herself  to  those  elements  of  her  environment  that  will 
be  of  greatest  concern  in  her  life?  The  problem  of  the  rural 
school  is,  then,  detei'mincd  by  this  statement  of  its  aim,  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  concerned  with  the  ways  and  means 
of  realizing  the  aim,  or  in  other  words,  consists  of  gaining  the 
knowledge  that  is  suitable,  the  training  of  the  human  powers  and 
the  development  of  skill  in  using  them,  the  appreciation  of  the 
values  of  life  and  the  moral  standards  demanded  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  environment. 

Out  of  the  maze  of  educational  discussion  so  plentiful  during 
the  past  decade  or  more,  there  is  emerging  with  ever  increasing 
clearness  the  truth  that  the  value  of  a  study  or  a  principle  lies 
in  the  answer  to  the  question  "does  it  work?"     It  has  long  been 

*  This  number  of  Education  reproduces  the  principal  addresses  given  at 
the  Fifth  Annual  Conference  on  Kural  Education,  held  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  March. 
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a  truism  that  a  mechanical  device  or  scientific  theory  has  no  ac- 
ceptance until  it  perfoi;ms  successfully  the  function  for  which  it 
was  made.  But  in  educational  work  it  has  not  always  been 
so  readily  seen  that  a  like  rule  holds  true.  Although  the  product  of 
the  rural  schools  has  been  plainly  unsatisfactory  and  the  knowl- 
edge obtainable  in  them  has  had  little  functioning  value  in  fit- 
ting the  boys  and  girls  to  be  efficient  men  and  women,  ready  and 
able  to  take  up  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  own  com- 
munities, nevertheless  the  same  type  of  schools  and  the  same 
type  of  studies  have  too  often  persisted.  Only  comparatively  re- 
cently has  it  been  asked,  ''what  do  these  boys  and  girls  need  to 
know  after  they  leave  school  ?"  and  with  the  answer  in  mind  has 
it  been  determined  if  the  school  provides  this  knowledge.  But 
this  is  a  part  of  the  problem  of  the  rural  school.  Good  teaching 
is  essential,  of  course.  Better  supervision  is  necessary.  But 
first  of  all  the  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  is  imperative, 
eliminating  much  that  is  irrelevant  and  non-functioning,  incorpo- 
rating new  studies  that  will  make  for  efficiency  in  modern  rural 
life,  and  enriching  all  the  work  in  terms  of  the  activities  for 
which  the  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  trained.  Knowledge  that  is 
interpretive  of  the  environment,  knowledge  that  is  personal  and 
useful,  knowledge  that  is  a  natural  outgi'owth  of  home  and  farm 
and  village  activities  and  leads  to  a  better  performance  of  them, 
knowledge  that  inspires  the  boys  and  girls  with  the  joy  of  living  in 
the  country,  knowledge  that  demonstrates  the  fact  that  intellec- 
tual growth,  true  culture,  and  social  enjoyment  are  eminently 
possible  in  country  life,  in  agriculture  and  other  rural  pursuits, — 
this  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  the  rural  school  must  supply 
if  it  would  perform  its  true  function  in  providing  for  modern 
needs. 

It  has  been  charged  against  the  country  school  that  it  has  drawn 
too  much  of  its  substance  from  sources  foreign  to  the  needs  and 
activities  of  its  environment,  and  that  it  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  development  in  agricultural  life.  Stocks  and  bonds  and 
cube  root  have  monopolized  the  time  and  efforts  of  teachers  and 
pupils  when  they  might  have  been  gaining  more  inspiration  and 
profit  from  the  study  of  farm  problems,  agriculture  and  dairy 
measures,  and  examples  dealing  with  marketing  and  spraying 
and  cooking.     Instead  of  investigating  the  phenomena  of  geology 
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and  astronomy,  the  Babcock  milk  tester  offers  a  good  opportunity 
for  practical  study  and  experimentation.  Instead  of  gro\^dng 
weary  over  the  history  and  government  of  a  remote  epoch,  there 
is  a  wide  field  for  interesting  investigation  in  the  history  of  the 
local  community  and  state  and  their  institutions  and  industries 
and  in  the  problems  of  local  rural  government.  There  must, 
moreover,  be  an  understanding  of  and  a  harmony  with  the  won- 
ders and  beauties  of  nature  if  there  is  to  be  successful  living  in 
the  country.  A  spirit  of  love  for  nature  will  forestall  the  desire 
to  vandalize  it.  An  appreciation  of  animal  life  and  plant  life 
will  lead  to  an  eagerness  to  protect  them.  Beautifying  the  school 
grounds  and  the  home  grounds,  cultivating  school  gardens  and 
home  gardens,  studying  about  the  birds  and  insects  and  animals 
and  their  uses  and  their  harmful  traits  will  give  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  living  phenomena  of  the  environment  and 
serve  to  enrich  the  content  of  the  school  work  in  a  vital  and  ef- 
fective way.  Opportunities  almost  w^ithout  number  are  to  be 
foimd  on  every  side  to  re-direct  the  rural  school  studies  into  whole- 
some, satisfying  lines  and  as  fast  as  they  are  turned  to  account 
they  will  put  new  life  and  new  inspiration  into  the  school  studies. 
They  will  give  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  influence  to  the  rural 
school.  They  stand  as  a  challenge  to  be  studied  and  interpreted 
and  used  for  the  greater  service  and  greater  happiness  of  all  who 
live  in  the  country. 

There  must  be  skill  in  doing.  The  traditional  practice  of  the 
rural  schools,  as  well  as  other  schools,  has  been  to  place  first  and 
often  sole  importance  upon  the  acquisition  of  facts  and  little  or 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  training  of  skill  in  applying 
the  knowledge  gained  in  the  activitie-s  of  life.  But  this  power  of 
doing  the  thing  that  has  been  studied  or  of  using  accurately, 
rapidly  and  easily  the  facts  learned  in  the  various  experiences  of 
every  day  is  now  recognize<l,  however,  as  of  vital  necessity  for 
the  proper  comprehension  of  the  knowledge  and  the  true  appre- 
ciation of  its  significance.  Only  by  personally  performing  an 
experiment,  or  working  out  a  concrete,  practical  problem  in- 
volving the  principles  in  question  or  constructing  an  object  or 
machine,  or  in  some  other  way  experiencing  by  actual  operation 
the  knowledge  learned,  can  pupils  be  led  to  understand  it  and 
value  it.     ISTo  school  exercise  is  so  vital  as  one  in  which  the  pupils 
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learn  by  doing.  'No  lessons  make  such  an  a]Dpeal  to  their  interest 
and  resourcefulness.  No  part  of  the  school  work  enters  so  ef- 
fectively into  the  formation  of  habits  and  the  stimulation  of  effort. 

There  must  be  training  in  civic  responsibility.  Citizenship, 
efficient  citizenship,  an  interest  in  the  afl'airs  that  concern  the 
community,  an  acquaintance  with  its  resources  and  needs,  a 
training  and  a  character  adequate  to  solve  its  problems  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  its  welfare  and  betterment — these  aims 
will  give  new  significance  and  new  value  and  new  possibilities  to 
the  country  school.  They  will  enable  the  school  to  turn  out  its 
graduates  not  only  equipped  to  adjust  themselves  with  profit  and 
with  joy  to  the  life  which  they  are  to  live,  but  also  awakened  to 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  their  own  welfare  is  bound-  up 
indissolubly  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  and  that 
they  have  a  mutual  responsibility  in  supporting,  administering, 
and  improving  the  conditions  of  life  which  they  all  enjoy. 

How  the  work  of  the  rural  school  may  be  re-directed  to  ac- 
complish these  ends,  how  it  may  utilize  the  experiences  and  inter- 
ests of  the  pupils  in  nature  study,  agriculture  and  domestic  science 
as  the  basis  and  medium  for  instruction  in  the  fundamental  school 
subjects,  with  the  results  of  ultimately  promoting  community 
betterment,  providing  intelligent  and  profitable  recreation  and 
increasing  the  active  social  service  of  the  school  and  its  graduates, 
is  in  brief  the  purpose  of  this  conference. 
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Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education  fob 
Massachusetts. 

Speaking  on  this  siihjcct,  Commissioner  Payson  Smith  spohe  in 
part  as  follows : 

jjiiiuimHiaiiiiiiimiKjjjE  country  school  is  having  its  days,  and,  like  any 
I  other  phase  of  education  that  happens  for  the  time 
I  to  be  prominent,  it  suffers  from  the  theories  of 
I  the  extremists.  After  its  years  of  neglect  it  comes 
|]iiiiimmiDiiminiiiic|  ^^^^^r  the  notice  of  the  expert.  It  is  being  in- 
I  I   vestigated,   it  is  being  surveyed,   and  so,  we  are 

I  I   afraid,  it  is  straightway  to  be  reported  and  then 

«l*}mitiiiiinattiiiiffliiic<i»  systematized  and  then — left  alone.  Many  of  these 
expert  friends  come  from  a  distance  both  professional  and  geog- 
raphical, and  it  sometimes  appears  the  remedies  they  suggest  are 
not  practical  ones.  For  example,  at  a  rural-life  conference,  not 
long  ago,  the  prophecy  was  made  that  within  a  decade  our  several 
thousand  one-room  country  schools  will  have  been  brought  to- 
gether into  consolidated  schools.  If  the  seer  of  this  vision  would 
attend  the  function  of  the  discontinuance  of  one  of  these  one- 
room  schools  down  in  our  northeast  corner  and  note  the  circum- 
stances that  attend  its  translation,  he  might  state  his  prophecy 
in  more  moderate  terms.  The  fact  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
a  generation  of  country  school  children  must  get  their  education 
in  one-room  country  schools,  and  probably  after  consolidation 
has  done  its  best  we  must  still  have  a  place  for  the  one-room 
school.  Our  plans  for  making  that  school  a  more  efficient  insti- 
tution ought  not  to  wait  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy. 
Again,  a  gentleman  has  been  reported  by  the  press  as  saying  that 
university  instructors  ought  to  be  the  teachers  of  our  rural  ele- 
mentary schools.  Wov  wonder  whether  he  has  noted  the  salary 
schedules  of  country  schools;  or  perhaps  we  wonder  whether  his 
is  a  naive  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  university  instruc- 
tion by  elimination  and  substitution.       Still  again   there  is  at 
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present  a  pronounced  emphasis  on  agricultural  aims  in  rural 
education. 

I  know  it  is  popular  to  say  just  now  that  the  country  school 
and  agriculture  are  inseparably  connected  and  that  the  welfare 
of  the  former  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  we  are  able  to  in- 
troduce the  agricultural  note  as  the  dominant  one  in  the  work 
of  the  country  school.  At  the  risk  of  violating  this  fundamental 
tenet  in  the  creed  of  many  rural  school  reformers,  and  spealcing 
for  rural  elementary  education,  I  must  say  that  I  believe  we  are 
radically  wrong  where  we  attempt  to  make  any  elementary 
school,  whether  in  city,  village,  or  country,  the  sponsor  for  any 
special  trade  or  occupational  education.  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  seen  few  indications  that  those  who  are  most  vitally  inter- 
ested in  rural  schools  desire  them  to  be  given  over  to  scientific 
agriculture.  Still  less  have  I  seen  any  indication  that  elemen- 
tary country  schools  are  prepared  to  undertake  or  to  discharge 
any  such  function.  Least  of  all  does  it  appear  that  trade  educa- 
tion, however  important  elsewhere  in  our  scheme,  has  any  busi- 
ness in  common  schools.  What  the  people  who  live  close  to  the 
country  school  most  desire  and  what  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
is  that  it  shall  be  a  thoroughly  good  common  school,  teaching  in 
a  thorough  fashion  the  subjects  which  are  fundamental  to  the 
acquisition  of  other  education.  From  this  aim  rural  elementary 
education  cannot  be  diverted  without  serious  danger  both  to  the 
educational  welfare  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
who  must  look  to  it  for  their  school  privileges  and  to  the  welfare 
of  the  industry  of  agriculture  itself.  To  promote  the  interests 
of  agriculture  most  effectively,  we  need  not  so  much  to  have 
agricultural  teaching  as  we  do  to  make  available  to  country  youth 
common  school  opportunities  that  will  be  so  good  that  no  farmer 
will  have  to  remove  from  his  farm  home  in  order  to  educate  kis 
children.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  value  as  incentives  of  boys' 
and  girls'  agricultural  clubs,  school  gardens,  and  other  means  of 
making  school  life  more  interesting  to  country  children  and  of 
opening  'their  eyes  more  appreciatively  to  the  surroundings  in 
which  they  live.  Let  us  not  make  the  mistake,  however,  of  put- 
ting the  relatively  unimportant  device  in  the  foreground  and 
making  it  appear  the  aim  or  absorbing  motive  of  the  school. 

One  has  some  difficulty  in  speaking  in  moderation  of  those  who 
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are  in  a  measure  preventing  the  sane  development  of  rural  edu- 
cation by  their  advocacy  of  impossible  theories.  N^ot  a  little 
confusion  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  country  people  as  to  tjie 
steps  they  ought  to  take  for  the  betterment  of  their  school  facili- 
ties. Rural  education  in  each  community  and  state  stands  in 
need  of  an  avowed  program  of  progress,  a  program  that  will 
recognize  in  the  first  place  existing  deficiencies  and  will  state 
attainable  standards.  The  people  need  to  be  told  the  truth  of 
their  schools.  The  country  people  who  have  been  told  so  often 
that  by  its  product  the  little  red  schoolhouse  has  proven  its  su- 
periority over  other  schools  are  the  conservative  souls  who  are 
willing  to  keep  it  both  little  and  red — or  indeed  to  let  it  go  with- 
out paint  altogether  on  the  theory  that  its  efficiency  will  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  its  humility.  The  program  must  indicate  in 
specific  terms  the  needs  that  must  be  met  if  the  country  school 
is  to  become  as  efficient  in  its  place  as  other  schools  in  their  places. 
For  example,  the  one  outstanding  fact  in  the  present  rural  school 
situation  is  that  the  funds  available  for  its  support  are  inade- 
quate in  much  greater  degree  than  in  other  schools.  The  remedy 
for  this — or  one  remedy — lies  in  the  adoption  of  a  more  general 
tax  for  school  support.  One  does  not  need  to  discuss  at  this  late 
day  the  justice  of  the  principles  underlying  this  more  general 
levy.  It  was  recognized  when,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  social 
state  and  a  higher  grade  of  citizenship,  the  first  tax  of  any  kind 
was  levied  for  public  school  support  Only  those  who  hold  that 
the  district,  township,  or  county  limit  is  to  mark  the  bounds  of 
a  people's  responsibility  for  the  state's  welfare  should  argue  for 
an  educational '  tax  assessed  and  distributed  within  these  respec- 
tive lines.  The  educational,  and  hence  the  civic,  material,  and 
social  welfare  of  all  the  people  calls  for  the  kind  of  a  school  levy 
which  '\vill  assess  wealth  and  property  where  they  exist,  creating 
a  school  fund  for  the  education  of  children  wherever  they  may 
live. 


How  the  Curriculum  May  Better  Meet 
Present  Day  Social  Needs 

Abstract  from  contribution  to  the  discussion  on  ''Vitalizing  the 

Rural  School  Curriculum/' 

By  William  D.  Hurd,  Dibectob  of  the  Extension  See  vice, 

Massachusetts  Agkioultueal  College. 

4*>iiiiiiaiiiiaiiininiiiic|   ASSUME  that  if  wo  were  to  analyze  the  elements 

II   of  a  curriculum  of  study  which  would  fit  our  social 
§    and  economic  needs,  we  would  find  one  in  which 
I    were  taught  thrift,  industry,  respect  for  law  and  au- 
thority, right  relationships  and  balances  between 
II   social   institutions'  and   economic   forces,   and  one 
I   which  carried  with  it  a  good  deal  of  what  is  called 
iiiiiimiiiicsiiiiiiiimc^   cultural  training,  whatever  that  rather  elusive  and 
indefinite  thing  may  be. 

The  measure  of  success  of  such  a  curriculum  may  be  found  in 
its  apparent  efTects  on  the  lives  of  people  and  of  nations,  in  their 
ability  to  become  self-sustaining,  self-respecting  citizens,  as  in- 
dividuals, and  collectively,  in  the  stability  of  the  state  which  is 
made  up  of  them. 

I  am  aware  that  many  lines  of  subject  matter  may  be  injected 
into  a  curriculum  of  study  to  meet  our  social  needs.  We  are 
discussing  today  Kural  Education,  and  I  shall  try  to  confine  what 
I  have  to  say  quite  closely  to  the  field  of  agriculture  . 

The  events  of  the  last  fe^v  weeks  and  months,  the  conditions  in 
which  our  country  finds  itself  in  regard  to  food  supply,  gives 
one  justification  for  making  what  might  otherwise  seem  a  digres- 
sion from  the  subject  under  discussion,  but  I  shall  try  to  show 
before  I  have  finished  that  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  very  close 
relationship  between  a  curriculum  of  study  and  the  every  day 
life  industries  and  habits  of  a  people. 

Until  very  recently  our  country  has  been  at  peace  with  Euro- 
pean nations.     In  this  time  of  peace  and  "great"  prosperity  we 
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have  suddenly  found  ourselves  facing  a  shortage  of  food,  due  to 
short  crops  and  increased  exportation  without  thought  of  what  the 
consequences  would  be  to  ourselves.  Food  riots  have  taken  place 
in  cities.  Strikes,  boycotts  and  disorder  have  been  of  common 
occurrence.  Speculation  and  greed  are  having  full  sway  over 
such  necessities  as  coal,  breadstuifs,  sugar,  etc.  Our  transporta- 
tion facilities  have  been  practically  paralyzed,  our  farms  drained 
of  their  labor  and  young  men,  food  prices  in  some  instances  are 
even  higher  than  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  and  are  still  rising, 
and  we  fac«  a  season  of  planting  and  harvest  with  little  labor, 
a  small  amount  of  fertilizer  materials,  and  a  diminished  supply 
of  seeds.  We  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  Kipling's  poem:  "A  fool  there  was  and  his  goods  he  spent." 

Over  the  country  as  a  whole  the  population  has  shifted  until 
there  are  less  people  on  farms  than  in  cities.  In  New  England 
there  is  today  43%  less  land  cultivated  than  was  the  case  fifty 
years  ago.  This  has  occurred  during  a  period  when  many  of  our 
industrial  centers  have  increased  in  population  300  to  400%. 
From  a  nation  known  to  the  world  as  a  great  exporter  of  wheat, 
com,  wool,  beef,  and  other  staples,  statistics  show  that  we  have 
become  not  only  less  than  self-supporting  in  many  of  our  food 
products,  but  that  we  are  actually  one  of  the  big  buyers  in  the 
world's  markets. 

Our  production  of  wheat  per  capita  dropped  from  7.5  bushels 
in  1914  to  4.1  bushels  in  1916.  Our  supply  of  live  stock  dropped 
from  2.4  head  per  capita  in  1900  to  1.5  head  per  capita  in  1916. 
Our  per  capita  production  of  potatoes  fell  from  4.1  bushels  in  1914 
to  2.7  bushels  in  1916. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  com,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  cotton,  the 
average  weight  per  fleece  of  wool,  and  of  our  other  staple  crops 
has  not  appreciably  increased  since  1870.  This  is  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  our  system  of  agricultural  education  of  the  past. 

In  purchasing  power  $1000  placed  in  a  savings  bank  twenty 
years  ago,  with  compound  interest  accumulations,  would  not  be 
worth  as  much  in  the  shops  and  stores  of  Worcester  today  as  it  was 
in  1897. 

Over  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  have  been  trying  to  meet  an 
ever  increasing  demand  with  an  ever  diminishing  supply. 

In  our  own  commonwealth  we  have  been  content  to  allow  our- 
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selves  to  fall  into  a  condition  of  dependency  on  outside  sources 
for  food  materials,  on  distant  regions  for  raw  materials  for  our 
manufactures,  and  -v^e  are  at  the  mercy  of  an  inadequate  system 
of  transportation  for  both. 

We  have  let  Massachusetts  agriculture  decline  until  we  are 
cultivating  less  than  23%  of  our  land,  until  we  have  fewer  farms 
than  we  had  in  1900,  and  at  the  same  time  our  population  has 
grown  until  we  have  more  than  100  people  to  the  square  mile 
(only  exceeded  hy  Ehodo  Island  in  this  country),  92%  of  whom 
are  non-producers  of  food  products. 

We  have  disregarded  our  opportunities  to  produce  fruits,  vege- 
tables, poultry  products,  bringing  these  perishable  commodities 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  Florida,  and  even  from  foreign 
countries.  We  import  more  than  $300,000,000  worth  of  agricul- 
tural products  into  this  state  every  year. 

During  the  fifteen  years  1900  to  1915,  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  in  this  state  decreased  from  209,000  to  145,000,  or  45%. 
In  the  same  time  our  population  increased  65%.  You  know  the 
story  of  the  present  milk  situation  as  well  as  I  do. 

We  produce  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  agricultural  products  which 
we  consume.  Can  yon  imagine  what  would  have  happened  to 
Massachusetts  four  days  ago  if  the  railroad  strike  had  been  de- 
clared ?  Or  if  for  any  reason  transportation  facilities  had  been 
put  out  of  commission  at  New  York  City,  Albany,  or  at  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  ? 

The  other  day  when  potatoes  were  selling  at  $4.25  a  bushel  in 
Boston,  they  were  selling  for  $1.95  in  England. 

This  is  not  war  talk,  it's  preparedness  for  peace  talk.  A  pro- 
gram looking  toward  relief  from  this  situation  should  have  been 
started  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Massachusetts,  and  throughout  the 
country  at  large.  Back  of  the  men  in  the  trenches,  back  of  the 
men  in  our  industries,  back  of  the  women  and  children  and  the 
men  who  remain  at  home,  stands  food.  'No  matter  how  much  is 
said  about  military  preparedness,  naval  preparedness,  or  indus- 
trial preparedness,  there  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  than 
agricultural  preparedness.  Our  nation's  security  today  rests  on 
her  agriculture.  The  folly  of  depending  on  someone  else,  per- 
haps some  other  nation,  for  food,  may  be  driven  home  to  us  pretty 
strongly  any  day. 
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Grovernor  McCall  realized  the  general  lack  of  foresight  and 
training  in  these  fundamental  things  the  other  day  when  he  ap- 
pointed the  Committee  on  Public  Safety.  Among  its  important 
sub-committees  is  one  on  Food  Supply  and  Conservation.  This 
committee  intends  by  the  use  of  already  existing  agencies, — such 
as  the  club  work  system,  the  county  farm  bureaus,  the  grange,  the 
public  school  system,  and  industrial  concerns — to  stimulate  pro- 
duction on  farms,  so  far  as  staple  crops  are  concerned,  gardening 
in  back  yards,  on  vacant  lots  and  on  land  secured  by  the  owners 
of  large  industrial  concerns.  Later  on  a  thorough-going  campaign 
of  education  is  to  be  carried  out  in  all  parts  of  the  state  on  the^ 
value  of  foods  not  commonly  used,  the  possibility  of  substitutes 
in  the  place  of  staples  selling  at  inflated  prices,  the  elimination  of 
waste, — both  in  raw  materials  and  in  prepared  foods — and  in 
canning  and  preserving  foods  by  any  of  the  various  methods  com- 
monly practiced  m  the  earlier  history  of  this  country.  All  of 
this  is  to  be  followed  by  a  thorough  study  of  our  storage  and  mar- 
keting facilities,  with  special  reference  to  securing  better  trans- 
portation, fairer  rates,  and  a  lessening  of  the  cost  of  distribution 
of  farm  products.  The  farm  labor  and  seed  shortage  situations 
are  to  be  relieved  by  committees  appointed  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

An  organized  effort  such  as  this,  in  which  practically  all  of  the 
state-supported  and  voluntary  agencies  are  to  take  part,  coming 
at  a  time  when  every  individual,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  is  feeling  the 
pressure  of  unbalanced  economic  conditions,  may  well  receive  the 
careful  thoughtful  support  of  every  citizen  who  has  the  future 
welfare  of  this  commonwealth  at  heart.  And  every  person  may 
well  pause,  too,  and  consider  whether  we  should  not  strive  to  in- 
troduce into  our  educational  system  some  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient methods  whereby  the  present  situation  might  have  been 
averted. 

Perhaps  you  feel  that  I  have  gone  far  afield  from  the  topic 
assigned  for  discussion,  and  that  I  have  launched  out  on  an  argu- 
ment for  preparedness  in  our  agriculture  imcalled  for  at  this 
time.  If  I  have  done  so,  it  has  been  with  the  hope  that  I  might 
find  a  proper  setting  for  the  presentation  of  one  phase  of  our 
rural  education  which  in  some  cases  has  been  developed  as  a  part 
of  our  school  curriculum,  and  in  others  as  a  subject  almost  ex- 
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traneoiis  to  it  I  refer  to  what  has  been  commonly  called  in  the 
past  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work. 

Without  discounting  the  value  of  vocational  training  or  any 
other  sane  valuable  methods  that  may  be  proposed,  I  can  see  more 
real  relief  in  this  movement  from  just  such  situations  as  I  have 
previously  described  than  in  any  other  with  which  I  have  come 
in  contact  It  is  at  least  an  offer  of  something  better  than  what 
we  have  had  in  the  past 

There  have  been  many  criticisms  made  of  our  public  school 
system —  some  just,  some  imjust  It  has  been  said,  and  generally 
agreed  to  I  think,  that  most  of  the  subject  matter  taught  has  been 
abstract,  unrelated  to  life,  the  home,  and  other  interests  of  the 
child.  Methods  and  subject  matter  have  not  resulted  either  in 
leading  in  the  direction  of  the  farm  those  in  cities  who  are 
adapted  to  the  farming  vocation,  or  in  keeping  on  the  farm  those 
brought  up  on  farms  and  better  fitted  for  this  than  for  other  vo- 
cations. The  nature  study  craze,  and  the  wholesale  teaching  of 
elementary  agriculture  idea  have  not  accomplished  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them  except  perhaps  to  lead  toward  the  saner  and  more 
practical  ideas  that  are  now  l^eing  put  into  practice.  The  school, 
except  in  exceptional  instances,  still  stands  as  an  isolated  institu- 
tion, disconnected  with  the  life  of  the  community  in  which  it 
exists.  The  gulf  between  the  home  and  the  school  has  not  been 
bridged  with  any  span  yet  proved  to  be  permanent.  Boys  and 
girls  from  the  farm  homes  still  continue  to  grow  up  with  an  actual 
distaste  for  farming  and  rural  home  life.  The  past  history  of  the 
attempts  made  to  teach  agriculture  in  our  public  schools  has  not 
been  flattering.  Yoimg  people  who  ought  to  stay  on  the  farm 
continue  to  go  to  tlie  city — and  I  make  no  attempt  here  to  put 
forward  the  theory  that  all  farm  bom  children  should  be  farmers. 
Conditions  of  soil  fertility,  financial  return  from  farming,  social 
life,  methods  of  uiarketing,and  all-round  contentment  in  rural  dis- 
tricts over  the  country  as  a  whole  do  not  seem  to  be  improving 
very  rapidly. 

The  junior  extension  work  movement  presents  these  values  just 
spoken  of.  It  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  nature  study  and 
elementary  agriculture  idea.  It  it  more  real,  more  vital,  has  an 
element  of  financial  profit  in  it,  the  competitive  element  gives 
zest  and  interest,  agriculture  is  now  taiight  without  being  left, 
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as  formerly,  without  effective  application.  The  sole  reason  for 
developing  the  clab  work  idea  is  to  teach  agriculture,  not  to  pro- 
mote prize  contests  or  to  over-emphasize  the  material  side,  al- 
thought  these  may  serve  a  good  purpose  in  reaching  desired  ends ; 
and  it  is  accomplishing  in  a  remarkable  degree  this  purpose. 

With  an  enrollment  in  the  past  of  nearly  seventy  thousand, 
with  the  school  authorities  or  others  interested  in  the  movement 
in  three  hundred  and  fifteen  towns,  with  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred teachers  acting  as  local  organizers,  in  most  instances  doing  it 
:as  volunteer  work,  and  with  thousands  of  relatives,  neighbors  and 
■friends  much  interested  in  the  success  of  some  child,  no  real  esti- 
mate can  be  made  of  the  effect  on  the  agriculture  of  our  common- 
wealth twenty  or  thirty  years  from  now,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  stimulation  to  do  good  work  on  the  part  of 
the  boys  and  girls  themselves  who  are  registered. 

Through  organized  club  work  a  chance  is  given  to  teach  agri- 
culture through  local  application — in  this  state,  mostly  at  home. 
It  is  the  type  of  work  and  education  that  has  been  the  boast  of 
self-made  men  in  the  past — your  forefathers  and  mine.  These 
clubs  afford  the  opportunity  of  giving  agricultural  instruction 
where  trained  vocational  instructors  are  not  employed.  A  large 
number  of  cities  and  towns  have  recently  put  in  paid  supervisors. 
It  is  rapidly  coming  in  as  a  most  important  factor  in  our  farm 
bureau  and  county  agent  system.  Already  four  counties  in  our 
state  have  people  especially  employed  to  give  either  full  or  part 
time  to  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

The  best  argument  I  know  for  the  value  of  club  work  as  a  real 
educator  of  boys  and  girls  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  of  bankers 
and  other  business  men,  usually  rather  callous  to  movements  of 
this  kind.  In  this  state,  as  in  others,  they  have  not  been  slow  to 
see  exceptional  value  in  it,  have  been  willing  to  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  personally  to  further  it,  and  have  heartily  endorsed  it 
both  privately  and  in  public. 

The  work  in  a  small  school  under  right  leadership  loses  none 
of  its  attractiveness,  vitality,  or  value.  No  school  is  too  small,  no 
stock  of  equipment  is  too  meager  to  develop  this  work. 

No  boy  or  girl  can  carry  on  a  club  project  lasting  four  months, 
or  a  full  season,  and  perform  all  the  necessarv^  duties  faithfully 
fio  that  recognition  is  gained  and  admission  is  allowed  into  the 
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group  of  successful  contestants,  without  coming  in  contact  with, 
and  absorbing  many  things  that  really  educate.  He  or  she  cannot 
plow  and  prepare  the  soil,  or  care  for  poultry,  or  pigs,  or  make 
a  garment,  or  bake  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  go  through  the  process  of 
canning  fruit  or  vegetables,  or  practice  drainage  when  necessary, 
or  work  out  the  rows  in  a  garden,  or  select  seeds  and  fertilizers, 
or  combat  insects  and  diseases,  or  clean  up  the  back  yard  prior 
to  gardening  operations,  or  receive  the  benefits  of  travel  to  the 
nation's  capital  or  to  places  of  interest  in  this  state,  without  com- 
ing in  contact  with  scientific  facti?,  whether  they  recognize  them 
as  such  or  not,  and  having  lasting  impressions  made  upon  them; 
without  learning  to  take  bravely  discouragements  due  to  climate, 
rain,  or  other  causes;  without  recognizing  the  need  of  co-operative 
relationships;  without  learning  to  respect  the  rights  of  others; 
and  without  learning  lessons  in  community  work.  They  will  be 
spurred  on  by  the  competitive  spirit,  will  be  more  keen  and  ob- 
servant, and  will  find  expression  of  their  thoughts  in  the  final 
report  which  they  must  render.  In  club  work  the  boy  or  girl 
either  fails  to  come  through,  or  else  if  he  does  come  through  it  is 
with  all  the  exhilaration  of  overcoming  obstacles  and  of  winning 
something  which  is  much  worth  while.  It's  a  real  man's  job  that 
he  has  accomplished. 

Organized  either  as  a  part  of  or  as  an  adjunct  to  our  school 
system,  clubs  in  either  case  connect  the  school  with  the  home,  this 
l>eing  the  best  link  that  has  so  far  been  found.  They  inject  a 
vitaliziTig  element  into  the  school  itself.  Subjects  taught  in  the 
school  become  at  once  associated  with  real  things  outside.  The 
school  becomes  a  part  of  the  commimity.  Club  work  activities 
become  the  feeders  for  agricultural  schools  and  colleges. 

In  this  state  where  the  factor3(^  and  the  industrial  worker  are  so 
prominent,  club  work  encourages  the  o^vning  of  land  and  the  es- 
tablishing of  homes  which  may  be  largely  maintained  by  the  pro- 
jects of  this  same  soil. 

The  effect  of  club  work  on  club  members  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  Boys  and  girls  learn  to  work,  they  learn  to  observe,  they 
learn  to  discriminate,  they  learn  to  co-operate,  they  learn  to  de- 
scribe what  they  do,  they  learn  business  methods,  they  learn  to 
weigh  and  balance  things  according  to  real  values,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  read  and  discuss,  they  are  broadened  by  their  con- 
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tact  with  others,  they  develop  initiative  and  judgment,  they  come 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  able  to  do  something  with  & 
knowledge  of  hovj,  and  the  confidence  that  they  can  do  it.  Club 
work  gets  hold  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  right  stage  in  their  develop- 
ment for  directing  or  redirecting  their  thought. 

Club  work  is  proving  to  have  a  great  effect  on  farming  and 
homemaking-— the  two  goals  to  be  reached.  Com,  potatoes,  pig, 
poultry,  calf,  and  other  clubs,  conducted  on  scientific  principles, 
introduce  better  farm  practices  and  make  for  better  farming,  as 
can  be  instanced  by  examples  in  every  state  where  such  work  has 
been  carried  on. 

Canning,  garment  making,  bread  making,  and  other  clubs  as- 
sociated with  home  economics,  are  bringing  back  into  our  homes 
almost  lost  arts. 

The  various  kinds  of  clubs  carrv  either  to  the  farm  or  to  the 

«/ 

home  those  things  which  we  are  condenming  our  school  system 
for  leaving  out. 

The  route  back  to  the  farm  is  paved  far  better  with  the  subjects 
taken  up  through  the  club  work  than  by  the  way  of  Greek  and 
Latin. 

An  element  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  that  under  our 
present  system  of  organization  and  supervision  all  of  these  values 
may  be  had  with  little  and  in  many  cases  no  cost  to  the  local  com- 
munity, a  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  day  of  high  tax  rates 
under  which  many  of  our  smaller  towns  are  struggling. 

I  have  not  held  it  up  as  a  panacea,  nor  offered  it  as  a  remedy 
for  any  of  the  existing  ills  in  our  educational  system.  It  simply 
stands  for  what  it  is  worth  as  one  movement. 

But  in  presenting  this  subject  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  boys 
and  girls  with  whom  I  come  in  contact,  full  of  the  strength,  en- 
ergy, enthusiasm,  keen  of  eye,  eager  to  tell  of  his  or  her  accom- 
plishment, which  can  only  be  felt  by  personal  work  and  actual 
achievement.  I  am  thinking  in  the  terms  of  the  teacher  and  the 
school  superintendent  as  they  act  as  leaders  in  the  work,  of  their 
enthusiasm  for  it  and  their  testimony  as  to  what  is  brought  into 
the  school  system.  I  am  trying  to  foresee  what  the  ultimate  effect 
of  this  work  will  be,  when  developed  further  and  to  the  point  it 
ought  to  be,  through  the  co-operation  of  federal,  state,  county, 
district  and  local  agencies,  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  this 
country.     Our  present  crisis  calls  for  it — the  future  needs  it. 
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The  results  are  still  invisible  and  intangible,  but  we  all  agree, 
I  am  sure,  tbat  work  done  with  the  coming  generation  will  count 
most,  and  it  is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  boys'  and  girls'  agricul- 
tural club  work  carried  on  today  will  be  reflected  in  a  new  and 
improved  farming  and  home  life  twenty-five  years  hence. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  properly  organized  and  supervised  sys- 
tem of  club  work,  made  a  part  of  the  regular  school  curriculum 
if  you  please,  fostered  and  supported  by  the  school  officials,  will 
help  to  educate  our  young  people  in  real  fundamental,  useful 
things,  will  teach  them  their  responsibility  as  future  citizens,  and 
will  help  greatly  to  prevent  conditions  such  as  we  are  now  facing 
in  this  country. 

Where  are  we  to  find  the  necessary  training  of  our  young  people 
in  these  fundamental  things  which  fit  the  needs  of  oiir  social  and 
economic  orders,  if  not  in  the  curriculum  of  our  school  svstem? 


Vitalizing  School  Studies.     The  Situation  in 
One  Massachusetts  Town 

By  Mes.  Ella  M.  Clark,  Member  of  the  School  Committee, 

Shrewsbury. 

f^""""""°""' '^IITH  so  many  persons  present  wlio  are  strangers  to 

I  w  'H  T  I  Worcester,  it  seems  most  fitting  that  I  first  give  vou 
I  YY  I  ^  short  sketch  of  the  school  arrangement  in  the 
I  I    town  I  represent,  Shrewsbury,  that  you  may  have 

$jiiiiiiiiiiiiDiii unci    ^  clearer  mind  picture  of  the  place  we  occupy  in 

I  I   the  educational  system. 

I  I        Situated  just  over  the  Worcester  line  bordering 

*""'""""°'""""""*  Lake  Quinsigamond,  we  are  a  to^vn  of  about  3000 
inhabitants,  $3,800,000  valuation,  with  520  pupils  in  our  schools, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  High  School.  Our  school  plant  con- 
sists of  two  centre  school  buildings,  one  containing  High,  Gram- 
mar, and  Primary  schools,  the  other  building  with  two  rooms  for 
fourth  and  fifth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  We  have  seven  district 
schools  now,  with  another  in  process  of  building,  membership 
ranging  from  six  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  These  schools 
care  for  but  six  grades,  some  but  five,  the  upper  grades  being  con- 
solidated in  the  Centre. 

While  thinking  over  the  subject  on  which  I  was  asked  to  speak 
as  it  applied  to  our  Shrewsbury  schools,  I  have  noticed  that  with 
some  of  them  it  applied  not  at  all,  with  others  to  a  considerable 
degree,  with  all  of  them  it  might  be  more,  so  my  remarks  may 
touch  on  experience,  or  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future  as  the  case 
may  be. 

In  our  High  School  we  have  the  Commercial  Course,  which 
has  constantly  gained  in  favor  in  the  Community  in  a  choice  of 
courses.  For  practice  work  wc  have  had  our  Commercial  stii- 
dents  do  considerable  work  for  the  various  Town  departments. 
Manual  training  would  have  l)een  added  had  there  been  available 
room,  but  our  building  is  already  overcrowded  so  we  are  handi- 
capped there.  Asa  preliminary  step  in  this  direction  we  have  in- 
troduced whittling  for  boys  and  sewing  for  girls  in  our  Centre  Inteir^ 
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mediate  School.  The  progress  and  success  of  this  work  I  cannot 
report  on,  as  it  has  but  just  started. 

The  school  activities  in  our  Centre  Plant  are  not  wholly  on 
the  negative  side  for  when  demand  for  money  has  arisen,  as  it 
has  this  year,  for  graduation,  for  a  victrola,  for  pictures,  the  pu- 
pils were  able  to  meet  the  situation.  The  High  School,  coached 
by  their  English  teacher,  gave  a  play.  They  made  $68.  Then  the 
Centre  Schools  combined  and  for  a  demonstration  of  their  train- 
ing in  music,  gave  three  different  operettas  on  one  programme. 
It  was  a  most  successful  performance,  too,  which  called  out  the  peo- 
ple in  numbers  large  enough  to  more  than  fill  the  Town  Hall.  Each 
year  in  connection  with  the  English  course,  the  High  School  has 
entered  into  a  debate  with  the  High  School  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  ^N^orthboro,  the  trophy  being  a  silver  cup. 

I  hope  to  see  introduced  soon,  regular  rhetorical  exercises  and 
for  a  broadening  effect  would  suggest  having  a  few  good  speakers 
from  the  outside  now  and  then,  on  topics  of  interest  and  value  to 
both  parents  and  pupils.  It  would  be  a  great  good  thing,  I  fur- 
ther believe,  if  trips  to  our  various  industrial  plants  were  ar- 
ranged that  our  boys  and  girls  might  learn  how  extensive  and 
complex  are  our  manufacturing  processes  at  home. 

Two  of  our  district  schools  have  been  most  successful  in  in- 
teresting their  communities  by  means  of  entertainments  so  that 
quite  a  sum  of  money  has  been  realized  in  each  case  not  to  men- 
tion the  new  relations  formed  between  the  parents  and  the  teach- 
ers and  the  new  place  that  the  schools  occupy  in  these  communities. 

With  no  intention  of  showing  partiality,  however,  I  shall  de- 
vote most  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  here,  in  speaking  of  the  work 
done  in  what  is  designated  as  the  Lake  District,  for  our  work 
here  belongs  in  a  class  by  itself.  Here  we  have  a  situation,  a 
problem,  not  equalled  I  believe,  by  any  town  in  our  county. 
This  Lake  District  is  just  over  the  City  Line  by  Lake  Quinsiga- 
mond,  four  miles  from  the  Town  Centre,  and  for  most  natural 
reasons,  there  has  been  little  in  common  between  these  two  sec- 
tions of  the  town. 

Five  years  ago,  we  had  54  pupils  here.  A  new  room  was  added, 
at  a  cost  of  $4500,  which  was  promptly  filled.  To-day  we  have 
here,  including  the  kindergarten,  170  pupils  with  9  different 
nationalities  represented.     Italian,  French,  Irish,  Swede,  Ameri- 
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can,  Assyrian,  Polish,  English,  German,  with  all  grades  of  living, 
from  those  who  own  comfortable  homes  of  their  own,  know  the 
use  of  a  sideboard,  and  can  afford  a  separate  bed  for  the  members 
of  the  family,  to  those  who  shelter  and  care  for  a  family  of  six 
in  one  room,  maybe  a  shed,  shack,  or  roof-over  cellar  at  that, 
and  living  in  a  most  primitive  way.  We  have  many  classes  of 
labor  represented  also.  How  has  this  come  about  ?  Nearness  to 
a  five  cent  fare,  laxity  in  building  regulations,  zeal  on  the  part 
of  different  land  development  companies  who  have  persuaded 
families  that  might  become  property  owners  by  paying  $1.00 
down  and  50  cents  a  week.  However  this  may  be,  they  all  came, 
their  friends  and  relatives  came,  and  stayed,  and  multiplied,  and 
are  still  multiplying  so  that  before  long  we  shall  have  as  many 
pupils  in  this  one  district  as  there  are  in  the  rest  of  the  town. 
Can  you  appreciate  the  problem  presented  to  the  School  authori- 
ties by  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  children  clamoring  at  our 
schoolhouse  door,  most  of  whom  complete  their  schooling  at  14 
years  ? 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  when  Mr.  C —  returned  from  the  Town 
Meeting  he  announced  that  Shrewsbury  had  appropriated  $1000 
for  2  kindergartens,  1  at  the  Centre  and  1  at  the  Lake.  A  quiet 
influence  had  been  at  work.  "Where  is  there  room  for  a  kinder- 
garten at  the  Lake?"  I  inquired.  "In  Fenners  Boat  house,  op- 
posite the  White  City."     "Of  all  places!" 

Then,  one  day  in  April,  there  came  knocking  at  my  door,  a 
young  lady,  an  emissary  from  our  N'prmal  School.  She  inquired 
most  pleasantly  if  D —  were  going  to  the  kindergarten  and  an- 
ticipated my  objections  by  saying  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  transportation  of  the  youngsters  who  lived  on  the  carline 
and  that  she  would  guarantee  their  safe  conduct  to  and  from  the 
car.     A  new  era  in  this  Lake  Shore  School  Community  had  begim. 

Before  long  invitations  were  received  for  a  Mothers'  meeting 
in  the  kindergarten  room.  IN'ot  a  large  number  responded,  the 
idea  was  too  new,  but  the  seed  had  been  sown.  You  should  hear 
the  whole  story  of  the  migrations  of  this  courageous  kindergartner. 
This  young  woman,  with  her  flocl^,  travelled  from  the  boathouse 
to  a  four  room  bungalow,  back  to  the  front  room  of  a  cottage, 
and  this  year  the  only  visible  remainder  of  the  kindergarten  is 
the  teacher  for  no  room  could  be  foimd.     The  main  school  had 
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outgro\\Ti  its  utmost  capacity,  and  our  kindergartner,  with  the 
1st  gTade  pupils,  many  of  whom  couhln't  talk  English,  was  bun- 
dled into  two  rooms  of  a  house  next  door.  In  spite  of  handicaps 
and  overwhelming  discouragements,  this  pioneer  movement  per- 
severed and  the  kindergarten  spirit  marched  bravely  on  all  this 
time.  The  Mothers'  meetings  came  quite  regularly,  steadily 
growing  in  favor  until  the  town  commenced  to  hear  a  good  deal 
about  the  Lake  School  and  its  activities  and  the  parents  seemed 
to  feel  a  new  interest  in  the  school  and  its  work.  At  two  meetings 
quilts  were  tied  and  given  to  a  needy  family.  AVe  had  speakers 
Avhe  told  us  how  to  prepare  school  limches,  how  to  bathe  and  care 
for  babies,  the  meaning  and  worth  of  kindergarten  work.  At  one 
meeting  the  children  themselves  took  part  and  a  few  children's 
stories  were  told  by  the  teacher  with  great  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  parents.  Two  rousing  Fathers'  meetings  have  been  held  in 
the  evening,  filling  the  room  to  its  limit,  the  first  time  most  of 
those  fathers  had  ever  been  in  their  children's  schoolroom.  We 
had  the  Lincoln-Parker  mo'S'ing  pictures  exhibited  at  one  meeting. 
A  social  period  always  follows  the  programme  and  all  grades  of 
society  rub  elbows,  to  their  mutual  advantage,  I  believe. 

Our  three  teachers,  representing  3  normal  schools,  have  all 
made  every  effort  to  promote  this  community  spirit  as  well  as  to 
arouse  a  wholesome  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  in  the 
school.  Where  some  nrging  to  attend  was  necessary  at  first,  I 
now  hear  different  ones  say,  ^^I  wasn't  invited." 

Some  of  our  people  do  very  beautiful  handwork  and  we  are 
planning  to  have  a  TTom.e  exhibit  meeting  which  we  hope  may 
prove  of  interest  to  those  outside  the  Community. 

The  Home  Visits  by  the  teachers  have  led  to  a  better  under- 
standing, one  with  another,  the  poor  have  been  helped  with  clothes, 
with  advice,  with  sympathy.  Many  times  they  have  profited  by 
the  wider  experien(!e  and  knowledge  of  the  teachers.  For  in- 
stance,- one  little  girl,  very  backward  in  her  work,  was  thought 
to  be  lacking  in  muscular  control  and  suffered  from  constant  falls. 
The  teacher  made  arrangements  with  a  specialist  who  found  the 
child's  eves  to  be  in  a  pitiable  condition  and  treatment  was  sdven. 
A  group  of  girls,  musically  inclined,  was  given  lessons  on  the 
piano  for  a  small  fee  by  one  of  the  music  teachers  from  the  centre. 
One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  has  been  the  development  of 
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co-operation  on  the  part  of  our  Centre  folks.  They  have  will- 
ingly helped  to  finance  the  Boys^  Club,  have  donated  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  sewing  school,  have  provided  clothes  to  be  dis- 
tributed, have  sewed  for  us.  ^ 

A  Girls'  club  meets  every  week  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  they  sew,  knit,  play  games  and  learn  folk  dances.  They 
are  now  enthusiastically  planning  for  a  week's  vacation  together 
this  summer  and  are  earning  the  money  therefor.  Can  the  value 
of  this  democratic  association  be  overestimated  ? 

The  Bovs'  Club  has  not  been  as  successful  owino:  to  the  lack  of 
a  suitable  and  permanent  leader,  but  this  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come and  we  are  looking  for  better  things  for  our  boys. 

An  average  of  75  pupils  remain  for  dinner  each  day.  We  have 
this  problem  under  control  fairly  well  by  requiring  the  children 
to  remain  in  a  certain  seat  for  a  period  of  twenty  minutes  during 
which  time  they  eat  and  talk  with  freedom  but  without  license. 
Hot  cocoa  is  made  and  served  to  those  who  care  for  it.  An  elec- 
tric plate  has  been  provided  by  the  School  Department  All 
crumbs  and  papers  are  removed  by  the  children  after  lunch. 

We  also  have  a  library  Extension  Station  here  in  the  Lake 
School  and  each  Tuesday  afternoon,  a  lady  from  the  Centre  comes 
dowTi  to  take  charge  of  the  distribution.  French,  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish books  are  given  out.  Its  popularity  may  be  judged  by  the 
number  of  books  given  out  last  year,  namely,  1015. 

Last  October  a  night  school  was. started  here  for  the  benefit  of 
those  Avho  wish  to  learn  the  English  language  and  for  those  who 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  school  at  fourteen  years.  One  of  the 
day  school  teachers  has  carried  on  this  work,  for  which  great  com- 
mendation should  be  given ;  and  right  here  I  will  state  the  truth 
that  the  success  of  the  vitalizing  of  any  school  curriculum  neces- 
sitates first  the  vitalizing  of  the  teacher,  and,  through  her  use  of 
the  curriculum,  the  vitalizing  of  a  community  such  as  I  have 
been  describing.  ' 

We  have  but  begun  our  work,  I  believe ;  we  have  been  retarded 
by  overwhelming  number?  in  inadequate  quarters.  The  citizens 
have  been  reluctant  to  believe  that  this  district  needs  so  much 
money  for  school  purposes,  but  dismay  and  resentment  towards 
the  influx  to  this  conservative  to^vn  of  these  many  foreign  ele- 
ments, have  happily  given  way  to  a  broader,  more  tolerant  atti- 
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tude  and  acceptance  of  the  situation,  so  that  this  year,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  to  appropriate  $32,000  for  a  new  school  build- 
ing to  take  care  of  the  children  in  the  growing  Lake  District. 
So,  on  a  two-acre  lot  at  Lake  Junction  is  now  being  Iniilt  a  six-room, 
one-story  California  type,  stucco-finish  schoolhouse  with  audi- 
torium which  can  later  be  used  for  two  classrooms  if  needed.  It  is 
m.odem  and  commodious  in  every  respect.  In  this  new  building  and 
the  two-room  building  we  already  have,  will  be  gathered  our  niiie 
nationalities  or  more,  from  kindergarten  to  seventh  grade,  and 
the  process  of  amalgamation  is  going  to  be  of  interest,  I  know. 
Just  what  innovations  will  be  adopted,  what  adaptations  made  I 
cannot  say, — they  will  have  to  be  worked  out.  Many  things,  here- 
tofore impossible,  can  be  done.     The  possibilities  are  many. 

With  the  enthusiasm  being  shoAvn  by  our  teachers,  with  the 
ever  growing  appreciation  and  response  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity, such  willing  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  town,  and 
helpful  advice  from  our  Normal  School,  the  School  Department 
will  be  able,  I  know,  to  take  care  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  this 
crowd  of  little  children  and  mold  them  into  more  self-reliant, 
better  equipped  young  American  citizens. 

How  well  we  succeed,  I  will  leave  to  you,  to  judge,  for  I  invite 
you  all  to  visit  us  next  year  in  our  new  quarters  and  observe  for 
yourselves  the  work  we  are  doing. 


I 
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Allen  S.  Woodwakp,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee, 

HUBBARDSTON,  MaSS. 

|]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiimc|;^  answering  this  qnestion,  several  factors,  such  as 
I  area  and  location,  population  and  valuation,  and 
I  the  aim  of  the  elementary  school  course,  need  to  be 
I  considered. 
^imiiiHimaiiimnmicJ  ^J  ^^^^  town,  Hubbardston,  is  situated  in  the 
I  I  central   part    of  Worcester   County   and   contains 

i  i   about  40  square  miles,  much  of  the  surface  rough 

*^""""""°""""""^*  and  hilly.  ^The  U.  S.  Forestry  Survey  states  that 
70%  of  the  area  is  forest  land,  and  I  kaow  by  experience  that  the 
remaining  30%  bears  a  liberal  crop  of  boulders  every  time  it  is 
disturbed  by  the  plow.  We  have  excellent  railway  communica- 
tions with  Gardner,  Worcester,  Boston  and  Springfield,  two  lines 
of  railway  passing  through  the  town.  There  are  four  churches — 
two  too  many — and  not  less  than  a  dozen  other  social  and  fra- 
ternal organizations ;  in  fact,  we  are  over  organized. 

Between  1850  and  19l0  the  loss  in  population  was  752,  fall- 
ing from  1825  to  1073.  The  census  of  1915  showed  a  gain  of 
six  over  the  census  of  1910,  giving  us  a  population  of  1079. 
The  school  population  September  1,  1916,  was  203,  about  one 
fourth  of  them  of  Finnish,  and  Swedish  descent,  the  remainder 
of  English,  Irish  and  French  descent.  We  have  a  four-room 
school  at  the  Center,  two  grades  in  a  room,  with  about  135  pupils, 
50  of  them  coming  from  districts  where  schools  have  been  closed. 
Consolidation  is  one  important  factor  in  vitalizing  rural  schools, 
though  there  are  some  real  objections  to  the  plan.  We  also  have 
three  one-room  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  to^vn,  which  have 
from  18  to  26  pupils  in  each  school.  For  high  school  instruction 
we  are  sending  28  pupils  to  Barre,  Gardner,  Rutland,  Temple- 
ton  and  Worcester.  Location  of  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and 
means  of  conveyance  are  causes  of  patronizing  so  many  different 
schools.  Our  pupils  in  these  several  schools  rank  well  with  the 
home  pupils  and  win  their  share  of  the  honors.  So  much  for  local 
conditions. 
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Our  school  course  is  largejy  cultural  in  order  to  meet  the  en- 
trance requirements  of  the  several  high  schools  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

We  endeavor  to  give  our  pupils  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion sufficient  for  ordinary  every-day  needs.  We  believe  it  to  be 
much  better  for  the  pupils  to  be  proficient  in  the  usual  elementary 
studies  than  to  dabble  in  too  many  fads.  Our  school  curriculum 
has  never  had  a  chance  to  get  so  very  dead,  because  each  neW 
school  superintendent — and  we  have  had  seven  sinc^  I  became  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  our  town — has  felt  impelled  to  remedy 
the  deficiencies  of  his  predecessor  by  producing  a  new  course, 
but  none  of  them  has  taken  to  Agriculture  as  a  subject  to  be 
taught  very  extensively.  The  program  of  today  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  country  boy  should  be  induced  or  compelled  tio  do 
something  toward  lowering  the  cost  of  food.  There  seems  to  be 
a  feeling  in  the  air,  especially  in  town  and  city,  that  the  country 
is  the  best  place  for  him,  and  how  helpful  it  would  be  for  the 
other  fellow. 

Very  few  farmers  are  promoting  contests,  clubs,  extension 
schools  and  the  various  devices  that  paint  farm  life  in  such  glow- 
ing colors.  The  farmer  has  learned  something  from  the  trade 
unions.  A  surplus  of  labor  or  of  produce  means  low  prices,  a 
scarcity  increases  the  demand  and  the  prices.  Short  hours  of 
labor  in  mill,  shop  and  office,  supplemented  by  wages  much  above 
those  paid  for  the  longer  hours  of  farm  labor  are  potent  attrac- 
tions to  the  farm-bred  boy.  The  many  positions  to  be  secured 
through  ci"vdl  service  examinations  appeal  to  him  also. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Cost  of  Living  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  farm  hours  and  farm  labor.  Let  me  quote 
a  few  statements:  "Where  there  are  many  cows,  the  men  begin 
to  milk  shortly  after  four  o'clock  in  the  morning."  "His  men 
work  about  eleven  hours  in  thirteen."  "Ten  years  ago  the  men 
got  into  the  bam  by  at  least  4.80  a.  m.  and  did  not  get  out  again 
until  7  p.  m."  "Average  pay  per  month  for  such  work  was 
$19.57  per  month."  Probably  board  was  given  also.  Conditions 
have  improved  somewhat  since  those  statements  were  made,  but 
have  not  kept  pace  with  other  changes  in  wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
The  farmer  has  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do  every  day  in  the 
year,  no  vacation   each  week   from   Saturday   noon   to   Monday 
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morning.  Twenty  years  ago  I  used  to  get  up  at  3.40  a.  m.  seven 
days  in  the  week  and  have  been  five  years  on  a  stretch  without 
missing  a  milking,  and  T  received  less  than  21  cents  per  for  eight 
and  one-half  quarts  of  milk  delivered  at  the  station,  three  and  one- 
half  miles  away,  and  then  waited  an  indefinite  time  for  my  pay. 
Do  you  wonder  that  the  milk  industry  in  Massachusetts  has  de- 
clined ?  There  has  been  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  milk, 
the  hours  of  delivery  are  more  favorable,  but  the  Hubbardson  farm- 
ers are  not  producing  one  half  as  much  milk  as  they  used  to  do. 
There  are  no  soft  jobs  on  the  farm.  Real  farming  means  real 
work. 

I  do  not  believe  many  of  the  rural  school  curriculums  lack 
vitality  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  differ  very  much 
from  that  of  a  large  toAvn  or  of  a  city.  Citizenship  should  be 
our  first  object.  If  higher  education  is  helpful  to  the  town  or 
city  child  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  helpful  to  the  country 
child  also.  The  religious,  social,  civic  and  industrial  problems 
of  the  small  town  need  trained  minds  to  solve  them.  Why  not 
give  our  children  the  necessary  preparation  ?  Don't  get  the  idea 
that  the  ability  to  raise  potatoes,  and  milk  the  cows,  is  all  we 
need  to  know.  Every  child  that  has  sufficient  mental  and  physi- 
cal ability  to  complete  a  high  school  course  will  make  a  bet- 
ter citizen,  a  better  parent,  and  get  more  out  of  life  by  so  doing. 
Because  a  child  happens  to  be  born  in  a  country  town  is  no  reason 
why  he  may  not  aspire  to  reach  out  into  the  world.  Until  the 
]N"ormal  schools  and  Colleges  change  their  requirements  for  en- 
trance you  must  not  expect  the  elementary  and  secondary  rural 
schools  to  devote  a  groat  amount  of  time  to  those  subjects  that  will 
be  of  so  little  use  to  them  if  they  wish  to  enter  the  higher  insti- 
tutions. When  our  daughters  complete  their  high  school  work 
and  wish  to  enter  Normal  school  or  college,  how  many  credit  units 
will  be  given  them  for  their  skill  as  housekeepers?  If  our  son 
wishes  to  enter  Clark's  or  the  Pol^i;echnic  how  many  credit  imits 
will  be  given  him  for  his  ability  as  a  farmer?  The  Massachu- 
setts Agi'iculturaj  College  would  give  him  not  to  exceed  one  credit 
unit  of  the  fourteen  required,  for  his  knowledge  of  plowing,  plant- 
ing and  caring  for  crops.  The  other  thirteen  credits  would  de- 
pend upon  his  knowledge  of  English,  French  or  German,  algebra, 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  history,  etc. 
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There  are  many  country  children  who  will  not  be  able  to  go  to 
school  after  being  graduated  from  the  elementary  school  and 
many  who  do  not  get  any  industrial  training  at  home.  What  will 
we  do  for  them  ?  To  be  sure,  we  have  all  manner  of  schemes — 
correspondence  schools,  extension  schools,  clubs,  contests.  Farm 
Bureaus,  etc.  The  cost  of  extension  schools  increased  in  the 
ISTorth  and  West  from  $3,608,000  in  1915  to  $6,102,000  in  191Y. 
We  have  had  several  of  the  extension  schools,  but  those  who  ought 
to  have  gone  were  not  present.  For  the  past  three  years  there 
have  been  contests  of  various  kinds  for  the  young  people  under 
the  direction  of  Superintendent  Jones,  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Community  Betterment  Society,  and  the  Worcester  County 
Farm  Bureau.  Unless  there  is  close  supervision  these  contests 
are  demoralizing,  because  tlie  child  endeavors  to  win  the  prize 
without  regard  to  the  means,  many  times. 

Did  you  ever  read  of  the  sixteen  year  old  boy  who  attended 
an  agricultural  high  school  and  had  an  income  of  $867.45  from 
his  farm  project — $742.02  of  the  income  net  profit  after  paying 
for  his  labor,  and  also  earned  $268.30  for  other  labor  at  home, 
and  $14.40  for  labor  away  from  home?  And  another  student 
who  had  five  cows  for  his  project  and  had  a  net  profit  of 
$500  after  allowing  him  $45  for  labor  in  caring  for  the  cows? 
Caring  for  five  cows  for  twelve  cents  per  day  is  small  com- 
pensation, but  he  worked  for  others  so  that  he  earned  $134.50 
more.  IsTothing  said  about  feed,  taxes,  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion. Perhaps  none  of  these  items  were  required.  These 
cases  were  taken  from  report  of  State  Board  of  Education  for 
1912-13.  These  incidents  took  place  several  years  ago,  but  just 
imagine  the  grand  total  if  they  had  occurred  in  1916.  'Now  it 
is  quite  e^ddent  that  someone  has  regarded  income  and  net  profit 
as  one ;  but  how  misleading ! 

!N"ow  as  a  remedy  for  some  of  these  defects,  I  would  centralize 
industrial  work  for  grades  seven  and  eight — have  it  done  under 
strict  supervision,  offer  no  prizes  other  than  a  share  of  the  pro- 
duction. This  work  to  be  a  part  of  the  regular  school  work  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  officials.  The  usual  periods  de- 
voted to  manual  training  and  domestic  science  are  too  short  to 
give  much  real  training,  therefore  I  would  have  a  four-hour  ses- 
sion Saturday  mornings  for  this  special  work.     If  there  are  too 
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many  pupils  for  one  division,  divide  them  so  that  one-half  or 
one-third  of  them  would  attend  a  session  alternately.  Usually 
some  of  the  teachers  are  proficient  enough  to  take  charge  of  the 
domestic  science  departments.  Perhaps  one  teacher  for  the  sew- 
ing, etc.,  and  one  for  the  cooking  and  housekeeping.  For  do- 
mestic science  work  we  would  need  a  kitchen  and  a  complete  out- 
fit for  preparing  and  cooking  a  dinner,  a  dining  room,  table  and 
table  ware,  and  a  sewing  room  and  equipment.  A  morning  ses- 
sion of  four  hours  would  give  them  ample  time  to  prepare  and 
cook  a  dinner,  wash  the  dishes,  etc.  I  would  expect  the  dinner 
part  of  the  program  to  be  attractive  enough  to  give  us  a  good  at- 
tendance each  session. 

For  the  boys,  we  should  have  the  usual  manual  training  equip- 
ment for  inside  work ;  for  outside  work,  land  enough  to  give  each 
boy  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  acre  to  care  for.  The  land  should 
be  so  arranged  that  a  team  could  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  cultivation  of  the  crops ;  the  pupils  to  get  to  and  from  the 
school  at  their  o^vn  expense,  the  town  to  furnish  food  for  the 
dinner,  material  for  manual  training,  fertilizer,  seed,  land,  etc. 
The  land  part  of  the  scheme  should  be  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment  station  on  a  small  scale,  especial  attention  be- 
ing given  to  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  selection  of  seed 
and  how  plants  grow. 

As  a  part  of  this  plan  I  would  have  all  of  the  pupils  in  grades 
seven  and  eight  centralized  in  one  school  with  a  man  as  teacher. 
Possibly  some  small  towns  would  have  too  many  pupils  in  these 
two  grades,  so  we  would  have  but  grade  eight  centralized.  This 
plan  would  help  the  one-room  teacher  in  discipline  many  times, 
and  would  be  beneficial  to  those  pupils  who  would  like  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  work.  I  am  sure  much  better  industrial  work 
could  be  done  under  this  plan,  because  only  one  outfit  would 
need  to  be  provided  and  only  a  small  corps  of  teachers  required. 
To  do  this  industrial  work  successfully  would  require  consider- 
able outlay  at  the  start,  considerable  expense  for  maintenance 
and  someone  with  much  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  direct  the  work. 
It  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a  man  who  would  combine  all  of 
these  talents  as  an  instructor,  but  with  some  outside  help  I  be- 
lieve the  project  could  be  done.  If  the  town  furnished  land, 
seed  and  fertilizer  for  the  agricultural  part  of  the  project  the 
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boys  ought  to  have  a  share  of  the  products — say,  one-third — ^the 
balance  to  be  used  in  the  cooking  j^roject,  or  sold. 
In  conclusion  1  would  say: 

(1)  Good  teaching. 

(2)  Good  supervision. 

J^3)   Consolidation  of  schools  wherever  practicable. 

(4)  Centralization  of  gi'ades  seven  and  eight  in  all  school  work. 

(5)  Centralization  of  industrial  work. 


The  Earth^note. 


There  is  a  savage  grandeur  in  these  rock?, 
Beaten  by  lapsing  waves;  across  them  blooms 
The  purpled  sunset  fires,  and  no  man  knows 
How  many  million,  million  times  that  light 
Has  streamed  o'er  them  before.     The  air  is  full 
Of  the  cool,  silvery  surf-tones,  and  the  song — 
A  piercing  liquid  tremolo  of  the  birds, 
The  sighs  of  the  soft,  seaweed-scented  wind, 
Eippling  the  wide  sea. 

Ships,  sailing  slow, 
My  idle  fancies  follow,  drifting  far 
To  fairer  coimtries  into  happier  ports. 
And  alwa3^s  doth  this  Life — this  mystic  force — 
Seem  sweeter  than  the  things  it  doth  create. 
Full,  urgent,  masterful,  and  strong  in  hope. 
The  very  grass  that  springs  from  the  bare  rock, 
Eeaches  and  drinks  and  climbs ;  no  more  we  know. 
But  there  doth  seem  a  jo}^  that  longs  to  breathe, 
To  leap  in  living  forms  forevermore. 
And  Love,  that  word  which  every  language  knows, 
Throbs  through  the  pulses  of  another  day. 

Helen  Gary  Chadwick. 


The  Revitalized  Course  of  Study 

(Report  of  Address). 

By  J.  C.  MuERMA^r,  Specialist  in  Kural  Education,  Bureau 
OF  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

|«iiiinin.iaiiiiiiiiimt|HE  subject  The  Eevitalized  Course  of  Study  in 
I  ^Y^  I  Kelation  to  the  Modern  Community  was  assigned 
I  I  I  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Foght  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
I  I    of  Education.     Mr.  Foght  was  imable  to  be  pres- 

|]iiimiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic|  ent,  but  this  topic  was  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
i  I   Muerman,  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  United 

i  I    States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^jmiiiiiiiiiDiinmiimc^  jyj^.  Muerman  presented  the  latest  statistics  ob- 
tainable showing  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  free  public 
schools  of  the  United  States,  and  the  percentage  of  the  entire 
population  enrolled  in  the  rural  and  urban  schools  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  in  foreign  countries.  This  percentage 
when  based  upon  enrollment,  places  the  United  States  in  the  top 
list  but  when  compared  with  the  more  advanced  European  com- 
munities in  the  pei-centage  of  daily  attendance,  the  story  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  importance  of  the  rural  school  problem 
was  emphasized  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  children  at- 
tending rural  schools  and  their  per  capita  cost  which  is  so  much 
less  than  that  of  the  urban  schools,  averaging  in  some  instances 
fully  $3  in  urban  districts  to  one  dollar  in  rural  districts.  An 
increased  interest  ou  the  part  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  training 
of  teachers  for  rural  commimities  was  noted  by  the  latest  reports 
which  show  that  in  the  273  public  and  private  normal  schools  in 
the  United  States  G4:  now  have  special  departments  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  rural  teachers.  This  is  six  times  the  number  of  de- 
partments found  eight  or  ten  years  ago  in  these  same  normal 
schools.  Approximately  one  out  of  overs-  twelve  public  high 
schools  now  offers  some  form  of  teacher-training  for  its  graduates 
or  undergraduates  who  intend  to  teach.  As  a  majority  of  the 
graduates  go  into  rural  school  work,  this  training  becomes  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  rural  school  situation.     Unfortunately, 
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however,  city  trained  teachers  are  familiar  with  courses  of  study 
adapted  to  the  cities,  which  course  may  not  be  so  well  adapted 
to  rural  communities.  Under  these  conditions  competent  super- 
vision becomes  necessary  to  revitalize  the  course  of  study  and 
make  it  conform  more  nearly  to  the  needs  of  the  modern  rural 
school  community. 

An  outline  was  given  of  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  various 
states,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  state  superintendents  of 
public  instruction,  as  well  as  from  special  bulletins  fully  de- 
scribing these  courses.  While  practically  all  of  the  states  offer 
courses  of  study,  only  a  few  attempts  to  provide  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct course  for  the  rural  schools.  Too  many  of  the  courses  outlined 
for  rural  schools  are  simply  the  curricula  outlined  for  the  city 
schools  with  the  addition  of  agriculture,  nature  study,  and  a  few 
kindred  subjects.  A  rural  course  of  study  should  be  built  up  from 
known  rural  conditions.  The  cultural  part  of  such  a  course  must 
not  differ  materially  from  that  offered  by  the  city  schools,  as 
this  culture  is  necessary,  and  needed  in  rural  communities  fully 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  in  urban  districts.  The  speaker  men- 
tioned a  danger  of  following  too  closely  the  intensely  practical 
part  of  a  course  of  study  and  neglecting  that  which  is  fully  as 
important — the  old  and  standard  cultural. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  of  revitalizing  the  course  of  study  in 
rural  districts  were  considered  and  illustrations  given  from  re- 
ports of  teachers  already  in  the  field.  Among  the  recommenda- 
tions made  were  the  following:  Consolidation  when  possible,  in 
order  to  secure  a  longer  school  term,  a  better  teaching  force,  and 
a  rural  high  school  within  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  remote 
rural  communities;  sufficient  ground  for  a  rural  high  school 
that  will  meet  the  requirements  in  agricultural  centers  for  ex- 
perimental plots  and  the  proper  teaching  of  agriculture;  co-op- 
eration in  all  forms  of  club  and  community  work.  l^ormal 
schools  might  include  in  the  extension  ser^dce  already  offered  a 
course  in  actual  school  practice  by  the  graduates  during  their  first 
and  second  years  of  experience  in  rural  schools.  This  practice 
course  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  selected  committee  of  the 
faculty  to  whom  the  graduate  teachers  may  report  weekly  or 
monthly  on  the  difficulties  they  encounter  in  their  daily  work 
and  in  the  community,  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school  to  con- 
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sider  the  reports  and  render  such  assistance  as  they  may  deem 
most  profitable  both  to  the  teachers  and  the  schools.  Incidentally, 
this  might  revitalize  the  course  of  study  even  in  the  normal  school 
and  bring  the  faculty  of  the  institution  in  closer  touch  with  the  ac- 
tual difficulties  and  conditions  their  graduates  meet  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

The  cultivation  of  the  teacher's  personality  and  her  attitude 
toward  rural  work  were  given  an  importance  second  to  none  in 
this  needed  revitalization  of  the  course  of  study,  for  upon  the 
teacher  and  her  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  the  community 
depend  the  success  of  the  school. 


Rosa  Bonheur. 


When  Rosa  died 

La  France  in  sorrow  stood  beside  her  bier. 

The  peasant  folk  drew  near. 

From  Nivernais  they  brought  the  blossoms  of  the  fleur-de-lis, 

From  By  the  laurel  sweet — Himiility 

FilJs  oft  a  trivial  gift  with  depths  of  joy  or  grief — 

Ah !  when  they  looked  upon  the  teacher  kind 

Who'd  given  the  creature?  of  their  love  her  mind, 

Their  thought  was  woe. 

A  languid  youth  would  touch  her  magic  hand; 

A  simple  maid  would  feel  the  influence  of  the  precious  wand 

That  gave  to  her  the  wondrous  skill  at  her  command. 

The  breezes  sang  of  toil  through  forest  trees  at  Fontainbleau. 

The  pines  that  cast  their  purple  shadows  on  the  road 

O'er  which  the  Empress  walked  that  day 

Bearing  the  small  white  cross  that  showed 

An  honor — greatest  yet  bestowed 

On  womankind — voiced  j^et  again  that  lay. 


0  wonder-worker !     Courageous,  resolute — even  as  a  child 
To  listen  and  the  Gods  to  face 

While  they  their  message  on  a  darkened  scroll  did  trace ! 
To  listen— then  to  know  no  stopping  place 
Till  nightfall — when  on  their  way  the  flocks  and  herds  to 
safety  filed. 

Minnie  E.  Hats. 


Vitalizing  Rural  School  Work  in 
Massachusetts 

Geace  C.  Smith,  Russell  Moutnttaik"  Rukal  School, 
WoEONOco,  Mass. 


I 


jjiiiiiiiiaiiDiiiiHimirt^  ^  ^^j  experience  with   the   small,   one-room  rural 
I   school,  I  have  found  three  ways  of  vitalizing  its 
I    work:     By  introducing  business  methods;  by  cul- 
I    tivating  a  spirit  of  co-operation;  by  glorifying  the 
limmmmcimiiiiiiiiicl   common,  everyday  life. 

I  I        The  great  lack  in  many  country  schools  is  snap. 

i  I    The  hours  drag ;  the  pupils  drone ;  the  disheartened 

*"""'"""°""""""'*   teacher  dreams  of  a  single  grade  in  village  or  town. 
The  whole  atmospheme  is  deadening. 

Too  much  scientific  management  may  prove  fatal  to  vitality, 
but  some  degree  of  organization  will  enliven  a  school  of  this  type 
by  giving  it  a  sense  of  dignity,  a  feeling  of  self-respect.  Hence 
the  introduction  of  a  few,  simple  business  methods  in  the  plan- 
ning (and  execution)  of  a  daily  program,  and  in  the  handling 
of  the  regulation  school  material  will  do  much  to  stimulate  interest 
and  increase  efficiency. 

Industry  plus  economy — of  material,  time  and  energy — charac- 
terize good  business.  How  may  they  be  brought  into  the  country 
school ? 

In  connection  with  the  program.  ISTot  only  must  this  be 
thoughfully  and  skillfully  arranged — it  must  be  carried  out,  I 
know  of  no  other  one  thing  which  will  so  command  the  respect  of 
the  pupils  of  a  rural  school  as  to  feel  that  it  is  being  run  btn 
''schedule  time."  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  recitations 
and  awakens  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  study  of  lessons. 
It  does,  on  the  other  hand,  require  considerable  work  and  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  prepare  a  workable  pro- 
gram and  put  it  through ;  but  because  it  does  pay  1  will  offer  a 
few  suggestions  regarding  it.  First:  it  should  be  well  balanced. 
The  heaviest  work  of  each  grade  should  come  in  the  morning, 
preferably  before  recess.       Usually   I   plan  to   use   these   early 
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hours  for  upper  grade  arithmetic  and  lower  grade  reading.  Some- 
times, however,  it  may  seem  advisable  to  place  there  a  subject 
in  which  a  class  is  weak,  and  in  which  it  is  being  worked  up. 
At  all  events,  these  are  the  golden  hours  of  the  dav,  and  should 
be  so  regarded.  If  the  children  do  not  go  home  to  dinner,  the 
first  part  of  the  afternoon  offers  another  valuable  period;  but  if 
a  hearty  meal  has  been  eaten  during  the  intermission,  little  mental 
effort  should  be  expected  directly  afterward.  Subjects  in  man- 
ual work — penmanship,  drawing,  sewing,  basketry,  etc.,  should 
fill  in  the  later  portions  of  both  sessions,  thus  providing  a  rest- 
ful change  of  occupation.  In  schools  of  several  grades,  where 
recitations  are  necessarily  short,  some  definite  arrangement  should 
be  made  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  long  seat  periods  and  allow 
for  the  quiet  moving  about  of  the  pupils.  Thus  the  little  chil- 
dren may  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  older  ones  for  correction  of 
seat  work,  or  may  write  at  the  boards  from  copies  set  by  the 
teacher  or  competent  upper-grade  pupils,  or  may  work  at  the 
sand  table;  while  the  older  people,  after  completing  definite  as- 
signments in  various  studies  may  be  given  liberty  to  engage  in 
any  industrial  projects  they  may  have  under  way. 

The  program  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  a  flexible  one.  To 
illustrate:  early  in  the  morning  we  may  place  reading  classes 
from  the  first  three  grades.  Instead  of  designating  just  so  many 
minutes  for  each,  we  may  ^^lump"  the  time  on  our  program  and 
then  sub-divide  as  may  seem  best  By  following  the  same  plan 
in  other  subjects  and  grades  it  is  possible  to  meet  individual 
needs  without  becoming  hopelessly  side-tracked. 

Business  methods  may  also  be  brought  into  the  country  school 
in  connection  with  the  care  and  use  of  school  material.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  an  accurate  inventory  of  all  school  property 
made  hy  the  pupils.  It  insures  against  loss  and  misuse  to  a  very 
considerable  degree.  In  connection  with  such  an  exercise,  the 
convenient  and  tidy  arrangement  of  books  and  material  is  well 
worth  while.  After  they  are  once  in  order  they  may  be  kept 
so  by  a  Material  Committee  of  one  or  more  members.  It  may 
also  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  distribute  and  collect  ma- 
terial. We  find  that  much  less  paper  is  wasted  if  each  pupil 
is  daily  provided  with  a  definite  number  of  sheets  for  specific 
use.     This  supply  is  kept  carefully  in  a  folder  on  his  desk  and 
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may  be  supplemented  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  scrap-paper 
whicb  we  keep  in  an  easily  accessible  place. 

Anotber  great  need  in  most  rural  scbools  and  in  most  rural 
communities,  is  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  of  working  together.  If 
this  could  be  supplied,  many  of  the  unlovely  characteristics  of 
country  life,  due  to  narrow  outlooks,  and  suspicious  minds  would, 
I  believe,  disappear.  This  spirit  may  be  fostered  in  the  school 
in  various  ways.  I  will  mention  three  which  I  have  found  help- 
ful. 

It  seems  to  me  mse  for  a  teacher  to  take  her  pupils  into  her 
confidence  as  much  as  possible  in  those  affairs  which  pertain  to 
the  common  life  of  the  school.  It  is  well  to  explain  a  bit  the 
value  of  new  and  strange  methods  of  procedure  rather  than  to 
introduce  them  abruptly  and  autocratically.  But,  the  children's 
trust  once  gained,  the  teacher  should  make  quite  clear  to  them 
the  need,  at  times,  of  imi)licit  and  unquestioning  obedience,  and 
she  should  frequently  demand  it. 

I  have  also  found  that  a  division  of  responsibility  in  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  work  strengthens  loyalty  to  the  school  by  giving 
to  each  pupil  a  definite  personal  interest  in  its  welfare.  By 
talking  very  frankly  with  the  pupils  they  come  to  recognize  the 
advantages  of  the  scheme.  They  easily  see  that  the  teacher's 
part  is  the  careful,  definite  planning  of  each  day's  work,  together 
with  the  conducting  of  the  many  classes.  They  also  readily  ap- 
preciate and  accept  their  own  shai*e  and  with  few  exceptions  wiU 
carry  out  their  duties  faithfully  and  well.  They  understand 
that  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect  of  them  the  business-like 
accomplishment  of  assigned  work,  legitimate  help  of  the  younger 
by  the  older  ones  and  prompt  and  concentrated  attention  during 
the  short  class  periods.  With  us  it  is  almost  an  iron-clad  rule 
that  recitations  shall  be  iminterrupted,  and  to  this  end,  the  chil- 
dren are  given  considerable  liberty — ^within  certain  well  defined 
bounds. 

Through  committees,  the  personnel  of  which  should  be  changed 
often  enough  to  give  each  pupil  an  all  around  training,  practically 
all  the  routine  work  may  be  carried  on.  In  addition  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Materials  we  have  one  on  Dusting,  one  on  Inspection, 
one  on  Luncheon  (caring  for  its  preparation,  serving  and  clearing 
away)  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  one  on  Odd  Jobs. 
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A  spirit  of  co-operation  may  be  further  cultivated  by  joining 
the  National  Boy  and  Girl  Club-work,  which  offers  the  very  best 
solution  I  know  for  the  problem  of  industrial  training  in  one- 
room,  many  graded  rural  schools.  Organized  by  a  state  leader, 
(and  aided  very  effectively  in  our  section  by  the  County  Improve- 
ment League),  the  Home  Economics  Club,  the  Poultry  Club,  the 
Pig  Club,  the  Garden  Club,  the  Potato  Club  and  the  Canning 
Club  all  fill  a  long  felt  want  in  the  lives  of  country  boys  and 
girls.  The  careful  directions  and  up-to-date  methods  given  in 
the  primers  and  bulletins  sent  to  club  members;  the  expert  ad- 
vice and  demonstrations  furnished  by  visiting  agents;  the  accu- 
rate, detailed  records  demanded  of  the  children — all  these  are 
of  inestimable  value,  both  in  dignifying  the  farm  life  and  in 
putting  it  upon  a  more  business-like  basis. 

A  third  way  of  bringing  new  life  into  the  rural  school  is 
through  the  stimulation  of  that  love  ^  beauty  inherent  in  every 
child,  and  the  glorifying,  thereby  of  every  day  surroundings  and 
commonplace  duties. 

Ugliness  in  and  about  the  schoolhouse  may  often  be  at  least 
partially  removed  by  the  guarded  elimination  of  such  superfluities 
as  antiquat-ed  calendars,  time-worn  penny  reproductions,  historic 
samples  of  the  children's  art  and  out-of-date  stencils  of  the 
Thanksgiving  turkey,  not  to  mention  orange  and  banana  peels, 
apple  cores  and  other  relics  of  the  dinner  pail  and  limcheon  hour. 
Beauty  may  be  gained  through  cleanliness,  order,  and  the  har- 
monious arrangement  of  both  form  and  color.  Cleanup  weeks, 
picture-funds.  Arbor  day  celebrations  may  all  feature  in  the  cam- 
paign, but  it  would  be  well  for  both  teacher  and  pupils  to  have 
a  very  clear  conception  of  the  real  character  and  service  of  beauty. 
The  drawing  supervisor  will  give  valuable  aid  here,  and  other 
practical  and  helpful  suggestions  will  be  found  in  Art  Education 
by  Henry  Turner  Bailey  (Biverside  Educational  Monographs, 
published  by  Hoiighton,  Mifflin  Company)  and  also  in  the  Cor- 
nell Rural  School  Leaflet  for  April,  1914,  a  monograph  on  Deco- 
ration for  the  Bural  School  by  Boyal  Bailey  Famum. 

It  is  possible  for  a  school  to  get  much  genuine  joy  from  thfe 
production  of  beautiful  school  work — work  in  the  three  R's  as  well 
as  in  drawing  or  other  so  called  "art  work."  Children  may  be 
so  trained  that  they  will  love  to  make  beautiful  letters  and  beau- 
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tiful  figures;  to  arrange  beautiful  arithmetic,  language  and  spell- 
ing papers;  to  prepare  beautiful  maps,  pleasingly  colored;  even 
to  speak  and  read  beautifully  with  well  modulated  voices  and 
dear  enunciation.  This  leads,  naturally,  to  beautiful  persons 
with  beautifully  kept  skin,  hair,  nails,  teeth  and  clothing.  Beau- 
tiful manners  should  also  receive  their  share  of  attention  and 
may  be  cultivated  by  means  of  certain  formalities  connected  with 
the  school  life.  Thus  we  make  quite  a  little  ceremony  of  shak- 
ing hands  with  one  another  when  we  say  "Good  morning"  and 
"Good  night,"  and  I.  make  it  a  custom  to  introduce  visitors  to 
the  scholars,  who  enjoy  giving  them  a  hearty  greeting.  The  noon 
lunch,  set  out  on  white  oil-cloths  spread  over  the  pupils^  desks, 
and  supplemented  by  some  article  of  food  cooked  in  the  school 
kitchen  and  served  on  the  school  dishes,  is  an  incentive  to  beauti- 
ful table  manners. 

Most  precious  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  lives  of  these  country 
children,  is  a  growing  realization  and  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  IsTature.  This  may  come  with  the  study  of  the  ever-changing 
window  pictures  at  school  and  at  home.  It  may  be  quickened 
by  the  watching  of  sunrise  and  sunset  and  stardit  sky ;  by  famil- 
iarity with  birds  and  wild  -flowers,  butterflies  and  trees.  It  may 
be  heightened  by  attempts  to  reproduce,  and  deepened  by  the 
poetry  of  such  nature  lovers  as  Wordsworth  and  Bums,  Bryant 
and  Emerson;  and,  taken  all  in  all,  it  may  become  the  greatest 
of  all  forces  for  the  vitalizing  of  any  school  curriculum. 


An  Example  of  a  '^  Vitalized  "  School 

M.  Haeeiet  Bishop,  Head  Supervisor  of  Apprentices, 
State  N'ormal  Scnooi.,  Worcester. 

wuiiiiiiimnimiimiin|ixTEETq"  Acres''  is  situated  in  Hampden  County, 
llQf  I  within  the  limits  of  Springfield,  and  is  a  rural 
ij  I  school  whose  curriculum  has  already  been  vitalized. 
I  I    Teachers  and  pupils  are  working  together  happily 

|]iiiimiiii!aiiiiiiiiiiiic|  and  they  are  justly  proud  of  what  they  are  doing, 
j  I        The  school  occupies  a  triangular  piece  of  ground 

i  I    which  is  laid  out  artistically  according  to  a  plan 

HkiiHiimHuainmi t* .  prepared  by  a  student  at  the  Mass.  Agricultural 

College.  For  this  plan  the  children  measured  the  grounds  and 
made  the  drawing.  The  plan  is  carried  out  by  the  city,  a  part 
each  year,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  children  do  the  planting 
and  care  for  the  shrubs. 

A  good  deal  of  athletic  work  is  carried  on  during  recesses,  and 
before  and  after  school.  The  school  grounds  have  apparatus  for 
chinning,  walking  on  balance  board,  sliding,  etc.,  and  all  sorts  of 
outdoor  games  are  played.  Folk  dancing  is  taught,  using  grafa- 
nola  records  for  music. 

The  excellent  records  owned  by  the  school  cultivate  the  mi^sical 
taste  of  the  children.  They  sing  with  sweet  voices  and  excellent 
enunciation. 

As  evidence  of  the  concreteness  of  the  nature  study  I  saw  some 
com  which  had  been  planted  by  the  children  and  had  produced 
one  ear.  They  had  learned  how  to  plant  a  tree,  and  had  been 
able  to  give  suggestions  at  home  about  planting  fruit  trees. 
ITearly  all  the  children  had  gardens  at  home,  their  work  being 
supervised  by  some  one  from  .Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

They  took  almost  entire  charge  of  the  care  of  the  school  grounds. 
Cleanliness  was  taught  by  precept;  and  that  habit  had  already 
passed  the  early  stages,  was  proved  by  the  showing  of  clean  hands 
and  finger  nails,  even  after  a  recess  period  out  of  doors,  no  warn- 
ing having  been  given. 

Many  of  the  children  are  members  of  the  Home  Economics 
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Clubs  in  gardening,  canning,  pig  a"nd  poultry  raising.  A  boy  who 
was  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  county  for  raising  poultry 
told  an  interesting. story  of  his  experiences,  his  discouragements 
and  his  final  success.  As  an  exercise  in  English  his  story  was 
excellent. 

Such  activities  have  interested  the  parents,  and  parents  and 
children  all  enjoy  an  annual  picnic  given  by  the  Hampden  County 
Improvement  Association.  At  this  picnic  athletic  contests, 
dances,  games,  etc.  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 
Both  girls  and  boys  work  to  pass  the  physical  efiiciency  tests, 
and  receive  a  silver  or  gold  button  when  able  to  pass  them. 

Although  the  introduction  of  these  various  activities  does  en- 
rich the  curriculum,  the  vitalizing  process  is  carried  on  by  the 
teacher.  She  it  is,  who  puts  life  and  power  into  any  curriculum 
and  the  more  she  has  to  add  to  the  curriculum  of  sincere  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  her  school  and  the  community,  the  more  her 
school  rises  to  the  standard  we  are  holding  before  us. 


First  Aid  to  the  Citizen-Makers 

Pbesident  Joseph  D.  Ecjgleston,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Blaoksburg,  Va. 


I 


|3iiiHniiiiioiiimiiimc|^  a  thirty  minute  talk  it  is  impossible  with  so  large 
I  a  subject  to  give  more  than  a  bare  outline  of  sug- 
I  gestions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  few  statistics 
I  are  necessary.  I  am  offering  no  new  ideas.  What 
£]iiinmiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiricj  is  here  outlined  is  being  done  in  spots  here  and 
I  I    there  in  the  country  districts.     It  needs  to  be  done 

I  I   everywhere.       Noting  is  suggested  here  that  has 

¥]inmiiiiiiDitimniitit4>  n^t  been  tried  successfully.  To  get  through  with 
the  statistics: 

First,  as  to  isolation.  In  1913  Mr.  A.  C.  Monahan  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  published  the  results  of  a 
searching  inquiry-  into  the  status  of  the  rural  schools  in  32  states. 
He  found  that  the  total  number  of  one-teacher  schools  is  80% 
of  the  total  number  of  3  83,824  public  schools  in  those  states. 
Mr.  Monahan  concludes  that  the  enrollment  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  is  37.6%  of  the  total  enrollment  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
country,  and  over  60%  of  the  total  enrollment  in  all  the  rural 
schools. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  for  the  next  generation  or  two,  at 
least,  from  30  to  40%  of  all  children  who  live  in  the  open  coun- 
try will  remain  in  the  hands  of  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools. 

Second,  let  us  turn  another  searchlight  on  the  rural  school  situa- 
tion: The  instability  of  the  teaching  force  is  strikingly  reflected 
in  the  intensive  study  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  Missouri,  and  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs 
in  Wisconsin.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Missouri  found 
that  of  0,883  teachers  in  charge  of  the  one  and  two-room  schools 
of  his  state,  69%  were  teaching  their  first  year  in  the  positions 
which  they  then  held;  21%,  their  second  year;  7%  their  third 
year;  2%,  their  fourth  year;  less  than  1%.,  their  6th  year.  Of 
the  9,833  teachers,  only  55  had  taught  six  or  more  years  in  the 
same  school  in  consecutive  years. 
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The  preliminarv  report  on  conditions  and  needs  in  Wisconsin 
shows  a  similar  state  of  affairs,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  leaves  no  doubt  that  with 
slight  variations  the  facts  in  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  are  repro- 
duced in  practically  all  the  states. 

Third,  another  viewpoint :  Inexperience  or  laclc  of  preparation. 
What  is  the  preparation  of  these  rural  school  teachers  for  the 
business  of  citizen  making? — ^because  citizen-making  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public  school  teacher.  The  public  school  has  no  reason 
for  existing  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  citizens,  and  the 
teachers  therefore  should  be  preeminently  the  citizen-makers. 
What  is  the  preparation  of  our  teachers  for  this  important  func- 
tion? 

A  study  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Kansas  shoAvs  that  of  the  total  number  of  rural  elementary  teach- 
ers in  both  one  and  two-room  schools,  less  than  5%  were  college 
and  normal  graduates;  31%  were  high  school  graduates;  4% 
had  a  partial  college  or  normal  course;  20%  had  partial  high 
school  courses,  and  36%  had  no  high  school  education  at  all. 
The  number  of  experienced  teachers  was  20%  of  the  whole. 

The  report  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
showed  that  of  the  15,000  rural  elementary  teachers  in  ISTew 
York  state  in  the  school  commissioners'  districts,  139  were  college 
graduates;  3272  had  normal  diplomas;  6,018  were  graduates  of 
teachers'  training  classes  in  public  high  schools;  5,560  or  consider- 
ably more  than  a  third  of  the  total  had  no  professional  training 
at  all. 

In  Texas,  of  the  13,100  country  school  teachers,  10,500  had 
never  attended  college,  normal  school,  or  high  school,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  state 
superintendent  reported  that  "2,965  of  them  held  a  first  grade 
certificate,  which  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  requirements  for 
graduation  from  a  reputable  high  school  of  that  state;  that  8,740 
held  second  grade  certificates,  to  obtain  which  they  must  havia 
the  equivalent  of  the  education  of  the  seventh  grade  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state;  and  that  530  held  third  grade  certificates, 
to  obtain  which  they  must  have  completed  the  work  of  the  fifth 
grade  of  the  public  schools,  or  its  equivalent.  Four-fifths  of  these 
teachers  are  white." 
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The  State  Superintentent  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools  in 
South  Carolina,  m  publishing  the  results  of  an  investigation 
covering  26  of  the  43  counties  of  that  state,  says,  "of  the  2,023 
teachers  in  those  counties,  401  were  graduates  of  colleges  or  nor- 
mal schools.'^ 

The  report  of  the  Better  Iowa  Schools'  Commission  says, 
"There  are  in  round  numbers  12,500  rural  schools  in  Iowa. 
Almost  40%  of  the  teaching  force  have  less  than  one  year's  ex- 
perience." The  average  tenure  of  service  is  about  three  years, 
which  is  above  the  average  in  the  United  States  and  60%  of 
these  teachers  were  without  experience. 

Fourth,  A  lifeless  course  of  study.  This  is  so  large  a  topic 
that  it  could  well  occupy  an  hour's  talk.  It  must  be  considered 
in  the  body  of  this  paper. 

We  see  from  these  conditions  that  in  rural  education  the  people 
are  attempting  to  lift  themselves  by  their  own  boot-straps. 

If  all  the  teachers  in  our  rural  schools  were  competent  citizen- 
makers;  if  they  were  men  and  women  not  only  with  energy  and 
foresight,  but  also  with  the  proper  training  and  the  vision  of  the 
country  community  as  it  might  and  should  be;  if  they  were  all 
backed  by  school  boards  anxious  and  able  to  make  their  own  work 
effective,  then  it  might  be  excusable  to  drop  them  down  into  their 
respective  schools  to  do  their  work  with  only  such  help  as  the 
county  and  state  superintendents  can  give  them,  supplemented 
by  teachers'  institutes,  summer  normal  courses,  and  the  very 
limited  form  of  extension  work  which  the  states  offer.  But,  how- 
ever well  the  modem  noiTnal  schools  may  fit  the  teachers  of  the 
future  for  rural  work,  the  statistics  given  above  show  that  few  of 
the  teachers  actually  in  service  have  had  any  normal  school  train- 
ing, or  indeed,  any  professional  training  at  all. 

And  this  year  thousands  more  of  inexperienced  young  women 
and  men  in  every  state  in  the  Union  will  leave  graded  schools  and 
high  schools,  and  will  be  installed  in  the  rural  schools  because 
they  are  able  to  pass  examinations  on  text  books.  In  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  the}^  cannot  possibly  know  the  business  of  con- 
ducting a  country  school ;  and  if  they  are  to  become  efficient  citi- 
zen-mahers,  they  must  be  taught  while  they  teach. 

^MTow,  fortunately,  most  of  these  teachers  are  willing,  and  even 
eager,  to  learn.     But  to  expect  them  to  adopt  a  social  outlook 
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and  to  evolve  a  course  of  study  outside  of  the  text-books,  with- 
out help,  is  to  expect  the  impossible.  What,  actually,  do  they 
face  when  they  enter  the  schoolroom  for  the  first  time  ?  A  vari- 
ety of  "subjects"  required  by  law  and  usually  required  to  be 
taught  from  a  prescribed  textbook:  These  "subjects"  are  so 
numerous  that  in  extent  they  are  sufficient  to  produce  anything 
from  leadership  to  lunacy.  For  example,  the  course  of  study 
includes  reading,  ^Titing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  language,  geog- 
raphy, history,  civics,  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  music, 
drawing,  cooking,  sewing,  woodwork,  gardening,  agTiculture,  ge- 
ometry, algebra,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  English  and  Ameri- 
can literature,  Latin,  French,  German  and  Spanish.  There  are 
probably  no  rural  schools  that  attempt  this  entire  menu,  but  some 
of  them  approximate  it. 

The  duck-and-goose  method  of  stuffing  the  children  with  ma- 
terials scooped  out  of  a  text-book  will  not  justify  the  faithful 
labor  of  the  teacher,  trained  or  untrained;  will  not  justify  the 
sublime  and  pathetic  faith  of  the  children;  will  not  justify  the 
financial  outlay  of  the  taxpayers.  And  yet  the  great  majority 
of  untrained  and  inexperienced  teachers  are  as  little  capable  of 
freeing  themselves  from  it  unaided  as  the  average  farmer  is 
•capable  of  freeing  himself  from  outworn  and  inefficient  agricul- 
tural methods  without  the  aid  of  a  demonstration  agent.  So 
long  as  teachers  are  unable  to  attend  the  normal  schools,  it  is 
essential  to  the  development  of  efficiency  in  the  rural  schools  that 
the  normal  schools  or  their  equivalent  should  go  to  them.  Yea, 
more!  Demonstration  methods  must  be  used  with  them  as  with 
those  who  have  received  the  traditional  training  in  agriculture. 
They  need  not  merely  to  be  told,  but  to  be  shown,  how  to  base  the 
course  of  study  upon  the  activities  of  the  community;  how  to 
derive  the  materials  of  education  out  of  the  every-day  activities 
of  the  children  as  normal  members  of  the  community. 

Who  is  going  to  be  the  actual  demonstration  agent  for  the 
coimtry  teachers  ?  Hitherto  we  have  relied  principally  upon  the 
county  superintendent,  not  only  to  administer  the  business  affairs 
of  the  school  system  under  his  jurisdiction,  but  also  to  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  teachers — to  give  them  the  outlook  and  the 
training  which  only  the  few  have  been  able  to  secure  from  the 
normal   schools.     It  has   become   increasingly   evident   that  the 
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county  unit  is  so  large  that  not  even  the  most  competent  superin- 
tendent can  attend  to  both  the  administrative  and  the  supervisory- 
work. 

To  carry  inspiration  and  technical  training  to  the  teachers 
who  cannot  go  to  the  training-schools,  several  states  have  made 
statutory  provision  for  closer  supervision  than  the  unaided  county 
or  township  superintendent  can  possibly  give.  In  different  states 
these  new  officials  go  by  different  titles — supervisors,  inspectors, 
supervising  teachers — but  under  whichever  name,  their  work  is 
to  carry  first  aid  to  the  rural  teacher  while  she  is  on  the  job  of 
citizen-making. 

These  supervising  teachers  stir  up  the  school  trustees,  the  pa- 
trons, the  pupils,  and  the  teachers.  Lack  of  time  prevents  quo- 
tations from  many  of  the  reports  of  these  supervising  teachers — 
these  first  aides  to  the  citizen-maker.  These  reports  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  educational  departments  of  the  states  in  which 
this  supervision  work  is  being  done.  All  of  them  are  interest- 
ing, and  many  of  them  are  thrilling,  and  it  is  because  there  are 
many  concrete  instances  of  new  life  being  put  into  the  country 
schools  that  this  special  work  of  teaching  the  teacher  on  the  job  is 
spreading.  State  after  state  has  put  demonstration  agents  into  the 
field  to  supplement  the  inadequate  professional  equipment  of  its 
country  teachers,  to  knit  the  school  more  closely  into  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  continue  the  real  work  of  education  outside  of  the 
schoolroom,  and  extend  it  over  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

Among  other  states  which  have  tried,  or  are  trying,  this  super- 
visory work  may  be  mentioned  AVest  Virginia,  Oregon,  Kentucky, 
ISTorth  Dakota,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  this  work 
has  also  been  done  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana,  and  other  southern  states  with  the  empha- 
sis placed  on  simple  industrial  work  in  the  rural  schools. 

Although  West  Virginia  has  a  compulsory  school  attendance 
law,  it  has  been  found  that  since  the  appointment  of  district  su- 
pervisors, the  average  daily  attendance  in  37  districts  has  in- 
creased from  68  Y-10  to  86  8-10  per  cent.  The  state  super- 
intendent argues  that  if  the  same  rate  of  increase  developes 
throughout  the  state,  as  he  has  reason  to  believe  it  will,  it  will 
so  add  to  the  daily  attendance  that  the  cost  per  pupil  will  drop 
from  $23.92  to  $18.40.     His  argument  is  a  good  one.     If  the 
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teacher  and  the  equipment  are  provided  for  thirty  pupils  and 
only  twenty  attend,  there  is  an  immediate  loss  to  the  state,  not 
only  in  money,  but  also  in  citizenship.  The  work  of  the  super- 
visors has  resulted  in  better  daily  programs,  and  courses  of  study ; 
better  equipment  and  buildings;  more  school  libraries;  a  deeper 
interest  among  the  patrons ;  and  most  important  of  all,  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  has  greatly  improved. 

I  have  stated  that  in  some  of  the  southern  states  the  emphasis 
in  supervision  has  been  placed  on  simple  industry  work,  and  I 
wish  to  dwell  upon  this  somewhat  at  length  because  with  a  great 
many  other  students  of  the  rural  school  problem,  I  hold  that  the 
country  school  is  not  performing,  and  cannot  perform,  to  its  full 
ability  its  function  of  making  citizens  by  the  mere  extension  of 
the  present  school  terra,  and  a  continuance  of  the  present  course 
of  study  largely  based  on  text-book  work,  and  only  slightly  re- 
lated to  the  life  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  situated.  I 
believe  this  to  be  universally  admitted  now^  The  day  is  already 
at  hand  when  the  rural  school  must  control  the  food  supply  of 
this  nation.  The  child  should  get,  at  the  school  and  through  the 
school,  everything  that  he  needs  for  his  normal  growth  as  a  citi- 
zen. A  purely  academic  course  of  study — the  kind  that  we  now 
have — causes  the  school  to  become  an  active  emigration  bureau, 
and  either  depopulates  the  community,  or,  at  least,  keeps  it  at 
a  stagnant  standstill.  The  value  of  any  theory  is  in  its  appli- 
cation.    Likewise  the  value  of  an  education. 

How  are  we  to  permeate  the  present  course  of  study  with  the 
everyday  things  of  life  in  a  way  that  will  not  only  train  the 
children  mentally,  but  give  them  both  the  desire  and  the  capac- 
ity to  improve  the  life  of  the  community  in  which  they  settle 
while  they  are.  engaged  in  making  a  living.  For,  after  all,  is 
not  this  citizen-making? 

Those  of  us  throughout  our  common  country  who  have  taken 
an  active  interest  in  this  matter  of  revitalizing  the  rural  schools 
have  been  impressed  not  only  with  the  great  benefit  that  has  been 
the  result  of  the  supervisory  work  mentioned  above,  but  also 
with  the  new  life  that  has  come  into  our  rural  communities 
where  agricultural  demonstration  and  extension  work  has  been 
done,  and  with  the  new  life  that  has  come  into  the  country  schools 
where  there  has  been  a  co-operation  between  the  schools  and  the 
agricultural  extension  forces. 
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The  general  plan  as  worked  out  in  some  of  the  counties  in 
the  South  is  for  the  school  authorities  and  the  extension  depart- 
ments of  the  agricultural  colleges  to  employ  jointly  supervising 
industrial  teachers  whose  duties  include  the  supervision  of  the 
teaching  work  of  the  country  schools  during  the  session,  and  the 
organization  and  supervision  of  the  girls'  garden  and  canning 
clubs  during  the  spring,  summer  and  early  fall.  In  this  way 
the  supervising  teacher  comes  into  intimate  contact  with,  and 
helps  to  direct,  the  school  work  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  also 
directs  these  school  girls  in  their  garden  and  canning  work  dur- 
ing vacation.  This  work  is  done  by  women.  Thus  far  we  have 
been  unable  to  link  the  boys'  club  work  directly  with  the  course 
of  study  except  in  a  limited  number  of  schools  where  agriculture 
is  taught. 

In  addition  to  supervising  the  schools  during  the  session,  these 
teachers  organize  clubs  in  the  spring,  and  act  as  demonstration 
figents  in  gardening,  poultry  raising,  and  domestic  science,  for 
the  girls  and  their  mothers  during  the  vacation  months.  Many 
of  them  therefore  are  employed  the  year  round.  They  do  any- 
thing that  will  show  the  community  how  to  improve  its  schools 
and  its  life.  They  insist  on  painted  or  whitewashed  school- 
houses  ;  on  clean  school  yards ;  clean  windows ;  clean  rooms ;  clean 
floors;  fresh  air  in  the  schoolroom;  clean  outhouses;  clean  chil- 
dren. They  help  the  teachers  to  arrange  their  daily  programs; 
they  sometimes  take  charge  and  teach  their  classes;  they  intro- 
duce cooking,  sewing  and  manual  training,  even  in  the  most 
isolated  one-room  schools.  They  show  the  teachers  how  to  cor- 
relate work;  how  to  use  the  abundant,  but  now  neglected  ma- 
terials, of  community  life  to  enrich  the  course  of  study;  they 
visit  the  homes  of  the  people  and  oi^anize  leagues;  and  they 
.suggest  ways  to  raise  money  for  school  improvements.  These 
.-supervising  teachers  are  required  to  submit  a  monthly  accounting 
of  their  time,  and  they,  themselves,  are  supervised  by  the  county 
superintendents  and  other  school  and  extension  authorities. 

I  have  visited  counties  both  before  and  after  this  supervisory 
work  was  undertaken,  and  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  I 
have  seen '  the  school  work  and  the  agricultural  work  of  com- 
munity after  community  literally  revolutionized.  What  a  thrill- 
ing thing  it  is  to  see  the  people  of  a  community  absolutely  a  unit 
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in  community  improvement,  with  the  school  as  the  center  and 
the  dynamo;  sending  out  both  the  inspiration  and  the  direction 
of  everything  that  goes  to  improve  the  community  life.  And  to 
me,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  about  this  particular  form 
of  co-operation  is  that  it  need  not,  and  should  not,  draw  the  color 
line.  In  fact,  in  some  communities  this  revitalization  began 
first  in  the  schools  for  colored  children,  and  the  results  were  so 
marked  that  they  attracted  the  favorable  attention  of  the  white 
people. 

I  know  of  two  very  rural  counties  where  a  supervising  teacher 
began  work  in  the  one-room  and  two-room  schools,  equipping 
each  of  them  at  an  expense  of  $12.00  for  the  cooking  utensils 
and  $5.00  for  the  tools  for  the  boys.  The  boys  used  the  tools  to 
make  cupboards,  tables  and  shelves  for  the  workroom,  which 
was  built  by  the  community.  The  girls  made  muslin  curtains 
for  the  cupboards ;  the  cupboards  were  made  from  ordinary  boxes. 
The  girls  made  napkins  for  the  tables  by  hemstitching  sugar  bags, 
saved  at  home..  The  pupils  bring  the  supplies  for  the  kitchen 
larder  from  home,  and  cook  potatoes,  rice,  eggs,  coffee,  bread  and 
cakes.  The  cooking  class  serves  something  hot  for  lunch  every 
school  day.  The  girls  and  boys  learn  how  to  set  the  table,  how 
to  serve  a  meal,  and  how  to  eat  a  meal — much  neglected  factors 
in  educating  our  country  children.' 

By  studying  the  distribution  of  food  stuffs,  the  sources  of  tex- 
tiles, the  measurements  necessary  for  making  garments,  the  rela- 
tive quantities  of  materials  needed  for  cooking,  the  children 
learn  the  geography,  arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  reading,  and 
language  of  the  everyday  life,  instead  of  learning  these  things 
as  subjects  related  to  an  artificial  life. 

How  is  this  started  ?  Simply  by  having  a  teacher  who  knows 
how  and  who  goes  from  school  to  school  and  shows  the  teacher 
and  the  children  in  each  school  how  to  do  these  things,  and  in 
this  way  developes  in  the  t>eacher,  and  in  some  of  the  pupils,  the 
capacity  to  lead,  so  that  before  long  the  visits  of  the  industrial 
teacher  become  less  and  less  frequent. 

The  boys  go  into  the  woods,  select  the  wood,  cut  and  prepare 
it  for  use.  They  have  made  farm  rakes,  axe  handles,  tables, 
bookshelves,  tabourets,  umbrella  stands,  hatchet  handles,  picture 
frames,   hall-trees,    etc.      As   this   industrial   teacher   well   says, 
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^^These  country  boys  may  not  turn  out  as  many  articles,  or  as 
well  made  ones  as  the  more  regularly  conducted  classes  of  the 
city  schools  with  elaborate  equipment,  but  we  are  aiming  to  make 
men :  not  furniture." 

In  the  schools  in  these  counties  this  teacher  has  shown  the 
teachers  and  children  how  to  make  nice  mats  and  baskets  out  of 
the  wild  honeysuckle  that  grows  along  the  roadways,  and  how 
to  make  baskets  out  of  pine  needles  and  com  shucks  and  the  ordi- 
nary willow.  One  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  one  of  these  counties 
was  that  recently  seen  of  a  gToup  of  twelve  happy  children  mak- 
ing baskets  under  the  trees  at  the  school,  while  another  group  of 
the  older  girls  were  in  another  part  of  the  school  yard  making 
a  fireless  cooker  and  a  seed  tester.  Every  child  busy  doing  some- 
thing purposeful,  and,  therefore,  every  child  happy  and  keeping 
good  order,  even  if  they  were  laughing  and  talking.  This  is 
education.  This  is  making  efficient  citizenship.  This  is  the 
function,  and  the  sole  function  of  the  public  school;  and  out  of 
all  this  work,  and  out  of  the  boys^  com  club  work,  and  the  girls' 
garden  club  work  can  be  obtained,  and  should  be  obtained,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say,  in  schools  like  these  I  have  just  described,  are 
obtained  the  verv'  best  kinds  of  lessons  in  language,  writing,  read- 
ing, spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  botany,  as 
well  as  lessons  in  industry,  in  keen  observation,  in  judgment,  in 
patience,  in  will-power,  in  that  purposeful  work  which  goes  to 
mould  into  efficient  citizenship  the  boy-power  and  the  girl-power 
now  going  to  waste  in  most  of  our  country  communities;  in  that 
purposeful  work  which  spells  character — the  only  thing  on 
God's  earth  that  is  worth  living  for ;  the  only  thing  on  earth  worth 
dying  for;  and  the  only  thing  we  can  and  must  carry  into  the 
presence  of  that  great  Maker  whom  all  of  us  are  to  meet 

Practical  industrial  training  for  rural  children  can  be  taught 
in  the  small  rural  schools  as  well  as  in  the  big  ones.  If  we  are 
to  wait  for  elaborate  equipment,  for  a  full  school  treasury,  and 
for  teachers  already  trained  for  this  purpose,  we  will  wait  until 
Gabriel  blows  his  trumpet.  I  have  visited  hundreds  of  rural 
communities  in  many  states.  I  have  never  seen  one  so  poor  and 
so  backward  that  practical  industrial  training  cannot  be  intro- 
duced in  the  schools  of  that  community,  and  successfully  con- 
ducted, and,  this  practical  industrial  training  will  include  sew- 
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ing;  cooking,  and  gardening  for  the  girls,  and  manual  training 
and  gardening  and  farm  work  for  the  bovs.  As  has  been  said 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  industrial  arts  in  two 
of  our  most  rural  coimtics,  ^The  secret  of  success  lies  in  using 
the  materials  at  hand  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  perfectly 
equipped  artificial  laboratory,  to  learn  to  use  nature's  laboratory 
found  on  every  hand.  Teach  pupils  how  to  accomplish  much 
with  little,  to  make  what  they  have  take  the  place  of  what  they 
have  not,  to  use  native  resources;  for  this  is  our  great  lesson  in 
national  economy. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  mentioning  just  one  county  in  Virginia 
where  this  kind  of  work  is  being  done.  I  do  it  only  because  of 
the  historic  interest  attaching  to  the  county. 

We  have  for  fifty  years  been  thinking  of  Appomattox  county 
as  the  place  where,  as  we  say  down  in  Virginia,  ^^General  Lee 
had  to  surrender  after  his  army  had  worn  itself  out  whipping 
the  bluecoats."  There  is  now  almost  within  stone's  throw  of 
where  Lee  surrendered  an  agricultural  graded  and  high  school, 
running  six  school  wagons,  and  having  425  pupils.  These  chil- 
dren are  organized  into  agricultural  clubs  of  various  sorts,  on  the 
plan  advocated  in  this  talk.  One  fourteen-year-old  boy  recently 
took  the  county  prize  by  raising  154  bushels  of  com  on  one  acre. 
Truly  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war! 

At  present  this  work  is  being  done  only  in  spots  in  various 
states;  it-  should  be  universally  done.  And  one  of  the  best 
things  about  it  is  that  it  takes  more  effort  than  it  does  money; 
it  is  a  matter  not  so  much  of  finance  as  of  attitude.  It  does  not 
need  an  elaborate  equipment,  but  it  does  need  a  consecrated  pur- 
pose and  a  profound  belief  that  such  work  is  education  of  the 
very  best  sort — the  sort  that  makes  good  citizens. 

And  demonstration  work  of  this  kind,  linked  up  with  the 
public  schools,  and  made  a  vital  part  of  the  course  of  study  and 
of  the  school  program,  is  not  only  the  very  best  kind  of  education, 
but  it  can  start  at  nowhere  with  nothing  and  get  somewhere  with 
something.  Yes ;  the  best  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  a  method  by 
which  it  can  reach  the  very  poorest  adult,  or  boy  or  girl  in  the  com- 
munity. It  does  not  require  on  the  part  of  the  adult  farmer, 
or  of  the  boy  or  girl,  any  elaborate  equipment,  any  impossible 
sum  of  money.     It  requires  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  little 
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piece  of  land  for  farm  or  garden  work,  and  not  even  that  much 
for  the  indoor  work.  Manual  training  can  be  started  with  a  boy, 
a  broomhandle  and  a  knife.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  when  we  find 
a  method  by  which  the  very  poorest  and  most  needy  person  in 
a  community  can  improve  himself  or  herself,  that  method  can 
reach  equally  well  every  other  citizen  in  the  community — rich  or 
poor.  The  method  here  outlined  comes  nearer  than  anything 
else  I  know  to  enabling  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  to  lift 
themselves  by  their  own  boot-straps. 

The  schools  have  neither  the  money  nor  the  initiative  to  con- 
duct their  work  by  themselves.  They  are  too  anaemic.  They 
need  a  transfusion  of  blood  and  more  varied  and  wholesome  diet. 

The  mental  food  served  to  our  country  children  is  mostly 
canned  goods.  More  "canned  goods"  are  not  what  is  so  much 
needed  as  fresh,  wholesome,  everyday  mental  food,  well  prepared 
and  well  served.  This  the  agricultural  extension  work  among 
the  boys  and  girls  will  help  to  supply.  How  necessary,  then, 
that  the  tAvo  educational  forces  shall  join  hands  in  this  business 
of  citizen-making. 

The  plan,  as  already  tried,  helps  to  break  up  the  isolation  to 
which  the  citizen-maker  in  the  small  rural  school  is  subjected, 
gives  her  a  definite  and  interesting  aim,  and  thus  tends  to  hold 
her  in  one  place;  helps  her  to  prepare  herself  while  teaching; 
and  puts  life  into  a  moribund  course  of  study. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  war  is  affecting  the  educational  sit- 
uation in  many  ways.  We  note  already  a  large  amount  of  discussion 
about  military  training  and  a  reshaping  of  plans  to  provide  room 
for  new  courses  and  opportunity  for  drilling  in  many  institutions 
of  learning.  Some  of  our  leading  universities  and  fitting  schools 
have  wholly  given  up  their  athletic  contest  plans  and  have  substituted 
drilling  and  maneuvers.  In  the  English  departments  the  themes  and 
subjects  for  debate  are  largely  drawn  from  current  topics  relating 
to  matters  of  public  policy  or  military  significance.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral trend  toward  vocational  training  and  the  vocations  directly  re- 
lated to  preparedness  are  taking  precedence.  So  the  war  fever  affects 
the  outward  processes  and  activities  of  the  educational  world.  Less 
specifically  but  fully  as  potently  it  affects  the  mental  processes  of 
teachers  and  pupils  as  well  as  the  general  public.  There  is  a  lot  of 
hard  thinking  being  done,  on  important  moral  questions  as  well  as  on 
matters  of  mere  policy,  by  the  masses  of  mankind.  This  is  a  valu- 
able by-product  of  war.  The  human  intellect,  the  brain  of  the 
average  person,  is  naturally  more  or  less  sluggish,  lazy,  if  you  will. 
It  needs  to  be  stirred  up,  to  be  strongly  moved,  to  do  its  best  and 
clearest  thinking.  War  stirs  it  up.  Look  through  the  recorded  his- 
tory of  the  race  and  it  will  be  seen  that  great  literature,  great  art, 
great  oratory,  great  statesmanship,  great  revivals  of  religion,  great 
moral  reforms  accompany  or  immediately  follow  great  wars.  Already 
in  connection  with  the  present  world  war  some  great  speeches  have 
been  made,  some  historic  state  papers  have  been  produced,  some  poems 
have  been  written  that  will  live,  some  great  moral  reforms  like  the 
revolution  in  Russia  and  the  dethronement  of  "King  Alcohol"  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world  have  been  achieved.  So  far  from  destroy- 
ing man's  faith  in  God  and  in  the  vitality  and  reality  of  the  Christian 
religion  thoughtful  people  are  already  beginning  to  see  that  the  moral 
and  religious  consciousness  of  mankind  is  being  vastly  revivified  and 
strengthened  by  the  results  of  the  war.  God  is  working  out  through 
it  new  demonstrations  of  his  reality  and  supremacy.  If  we  but  give 
him  time  he  will  be  seen  by  all  to  have  caused  "the  wrath  of  man'' 
to  have  praised  him.  Following  the  war,  we  do  not  doubt  that  there 
will  be  a  renewal  of  all  kinds  of  life  upon  the  earth.  A  new  freedom 
of  mankind  will  be  established,  working  out  through  education,  in- 
vention, business,  religion  and  government,  and  resulting  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  law  and  peace  and  universal  brotherhood.  It  may  so 
transform  this  old  world  that  men  will  look  back  upon  our  present 
civilization  and  call  it  primeval.  Surely  then  the  process  of  these 
changes  is  most  interesting,  and  educators,  of  all  men,  are  "right  in 
the  swim." 
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A  new  educational  movement  of  real  importance  is  taking  shape 
in  several  localities  East  and  West,  and  is  well  worth  watching.     We 
refer  to  the  schools  of  religious  education,  some  sixty  o^  which,  we 
understand,  are  now  well  established  and  moving  along  with  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  both  faculties  and  students.     They  are  evening 
schools  with  two  or  more  years'  courses  for  the  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples and   methods   of   religious  teaching.     They   are   designed  to 
train  teachers  for  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  to  prepare  leaders  for 
community  work  along  the  more  general  lines  of  social  and  religious 
service.     They  are  mostly  under  the  more  or  less  direct  supervision 
of  institutions  of  learning  such  as  the  colleges  and  universities,  those 
institutions  particularly  which  have  Departments  of  religious  edu- 
cation.    Courses  of  lectures  are  furnished  and  model  classes  in  some 
cases  are  formed,  where  the  principles  taught  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  can  be  exemplified,  the  entire  work  is  systematically  laid 
out  and  in  some  instances  to  say  the  least,  great  enthusiasm  is  mani- 
fested.    In  fact  as  we  have  personally  observed  one  or  two  specific 
examples  of  this  kind  of  school  we  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
the  conviction  that  the  people  are  eager  for  some  such  serious  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  stimulus  as  this.     They  are  getting  tired  of 
bridge  whist  and  '^movies,"  and  crave  something  more  worthwhile, 
more  satisfying  to  mind  and  soul  than  the  average  social  amuse- 
ments have  afforded.     In  one  case  with  which  the  editor  is  familiar, 
this  is  the  first  movement  in  twenty  or  more  years  which  has  been 
heartily  co-operated  in  by  the  people  of  three  villages  into  which 
one  New  England  town  happens  to  be  divided.     A  school  of  reli- 
gious education  was  started  in  this  town  early  in  the  past  winter 
and  the  attendance  has  been  well  sustained  by  representatives  from 
each  village.     The  school  is  closing  its  first  year's  work  with  a  reg- 
istration of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  members,  who  have  formed 
its  first  class,  have  completed  a  series  of  serious  study  courses  in 
Old  Testament  history.  The  Life  of  Christ,  Psychology,  and  Methods, 
have  a  regular  class  organization,  with  a  class  sons:  and  a  class 
"yell,"  and  a  strong  social  bond  of  good  fellowship  and  loyalty  to 
their  teachers  and  leaders.     It  has  been  prophesied  that  this  is  to 
be  a  permanent  school  which  will  go  on  with  increasing  attendance 
and  usefulness  for  many  years  to  come  and  that  its  graduates  will 
be  leaders  in  religious  and  community  work.       Sunday  Schools  and 
whole  communities  will  surely  feel  the  uplift  imparted  by  these  eager, 
carefully  trained  and  competent  religious  teachers  and  conimunity 
workers. 


Those  interested  in  organizations  for  boys  will  be  pleased  to  note 
the  launching  on  a  lar^e  scale  of  a  new  national  organization — the 
Pioneers  of  America.     It  is  designed  to  include  boys  of  the  ages  of 
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nine  to  twelve,  or  the  "pre-scout"  age.  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsay  is 
Honorary  President,  and  Frederick  M.  Davenport,  Hon.  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  and  M.  Woolsey  Stryker  are  Honorary  Vice  Presidents. 
The  program  had  been  given  a  thorough  trial  in  a  large  number  of 
troops  amid  varying  conditions  and  environments  before  the  present 
form  was  determined  upon,  x^ctive  assistance  is  being  rendered  by 
such  leaders  in  boys^  work  as  Miss  Jessie  Bancroft,  Prof.  Daniel 
Chase,  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  Dr-  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Prof.  Herman 
J.  Norton,  Mr.  Richard  Welling,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Wood,  and  Dr, 
Thomas  D.  Wood.  It  has  been  adopted  quite  extensively,  particu- 
larly by  New  York  State  School  systems  in  connection  with  their 
Physical  Training  Law. 

The  aim  of  the  Pioneers  is  to  merge  all  existing  local  clubs 
of  boys  of  the  age  covered  into  a  national  organization  whose  pro- 
gram represents  the  best  expert  thought  available.  The  activities 
are  primarily  those  of  supervised  recreation.  A  system  of  advance- 
ment in  rank  has  been  devised  to  stimulate  the  boy  to  qualities  of 
strength,  cleanliness,  truth  and  unselfishness.  The  motto  is  "Never 
Turn  Back!"  The  oath,  arranged  by  Miss  Bancroft,  is  "On  my 
honor  as  a  Pioneer,  I  will  do  my  best  to  be  clean  in  speech,  in  play, 
and  in  life,  and  to  be  true  to  others."  The  characteristic  of  the 
suit  is  a  dark  green  jersey.  The  appeal  to  the  boy  is  thru  play, 
leadership,  and  desire  for  manliness.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
women  as  well  as  men  may  be  leaders,  or  "Pathfinders."  At  the 
age  of  twelve  the  boy  is  expected  to  join  the  Boy  Scouts,  or  some 
other  good  organization  for  older  boys.  Any  who  desire  handbooks, 
etc.,  should  address  National  Headquarters,  Pioneers  of  America, 
Hamilton,  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  The  above  information  is  quoted 
from  a  publicity  circular  letter  of  the  organization.     Ed.  Education. 


Here  is  another  suggestion  emanating  fi-om  Commissioner  Claxton 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  is  so  excellent  that  we  wish  to 
share  in  it  by  passing  it  on  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  miss  seeing 
it  elsewhere.  He  says  that  in  all  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the 
United  States  there  are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  never  hear 
good  music  and  so  miss  one  of  the  most  refining  influences  that  if 
enjoyed  does  so  much  for  the  character  and  educational  development 
of  the  child.  He  would  meet  the  need  thus  manifesting  itself,  by 
utilizing  the  church  organs  of  the  land. 

"Why,"  he  asks,  "should  not  every  church  in  which  there  is  a  good 
organ  and  which  has  a  competent  organist,  open  its  doors  freely  to 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  or  nine  to  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
for  one  hour  every  week  at  such  time  as  may  be  most  convenient  for 
the  largest  number  of  the  children  within  its  reach,  and  arrange  for 
its  organist  to  render  for  the  children'  the  best  music  in  their  best 
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style  ?  Sometimes  the  organ  music  might  be  varied  by  orchestra  and 
singing,  but  it  should  never  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  lesson  for  the 
children.  It  should  never  appear  to  be  in  any  way  didactic,  nor 
should  any  music  low  or  trashy  in  its  nature  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  music-  period  should  never  be  more  than  an  hour.  The 
program  should  be  arranged  for  the  young  people.  The  older  people 
should  of  course  be  admitted,  but  as  the  guests  of  the  children.  Chil- 
dren should  be  permitted  to  come  and  go  quietly.  If  ushers  are  pro- 
vided to  help  them  find  seats,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  be- 
coming noisy  or  disorderly.  All  children,  the  poor  and  rich  alike, 
should  be  invited  and  made  to  feel  welcome.  They  should  not  be 
expected  to  dress  for  the  occasion.  There  should  be  about  the  occa- 
sion no  formality  that  might  tend  to  keep  any  children  away-  It 
should  be  easy  for  newsboys,  messenger  boys,  shop  girls,  boys  and  girls 
from  the  mills,  and  children  at  play  on  the  street  to  go  immediately 
from  their  occupations,  listen  to  the  music  for  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
hour,  and  return  directly  again  to  their  occupations  or  play." 

"Xo  one  who  knows  children  and  older  boys  and  girls,"  adds  the 
Commissioner,  "and  who  also  knows  the  educative  power  of  good  music, 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  the  moral  and  spiritual  value  which  this 
hour  must  have  for  the  present  and  future  lives  of  those  who  may 
come  under  its  influence.  It  will  both  save  police  costs  and  add  to 
the  richness  and  fullness  and  fineness  of  the  life  of  the  Nation." 

While  heartily  seconding  the  Commissioner's  motion,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  add,  that  this  movement  in  many  places  will  have  to  be 
very  carefully  supervised.  Boys  are  boys,  and  those  most  in  need  of 
the  refining  influences  referred  to  are  quite  likely  to  be  rough,  dirty 
and  lawless.  The  church  property  must  be  kept  clean  and  sweet* and 
orderly.  Someone  must  be  on  hand  with  authority,  on  such  occa- 
sions, as  the  children  might  otherwise  render  the  audience  room  unsani- 
tary and  unattractive  to  those  who  had  come  to  regard  it  as  their  reli- 
gious home  and  sanctuary.  We  believe  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  carrying  out  the  Commissioner's  interesting 
idea. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Conference  on  the  Rural  School  problem,  held  at 
the  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  addresses  given  at  which  are 
reproduced  in  this  number  of  Education,  drew  togther  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  especially  interested  in  this  subject.  There 
was  the  utmost  frankness  in  the  discussions,  which  was  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  several  non-professional  educators  were  on  the  pro- 
gram, or  else  took  part  from  the  audience  when  the  debate  was 
opened  to  the  floor.  The  obstacles,  hardships  and  weaknesses  of  ru- 
ral schools  were  fearlessly  faced  and  no  tendency  was  shown  to  in- 
fluence any  of  the  numerous  undergraduates  who  were  present,  to  enter 
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this  kind  of  school  service  b}^  presenting  to  them  only  the  roseate  hues 
of  its  attractiveness.  Nevertheless  its  veritable  attractions  were  re- 
vealed along  with  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  that  have  to  be 
faced.  The  rewards  of  this  kind  of  servdce  were  shown  to  be  not 
inconsiderable;  and  the  conditions  of  rural  school  work  were  seen 
to  be  constantly  improving  and  to  be  attracting  a  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  consecrated  and  heroic  (if  you  will)  young  men 
and  women.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Principal  Aspinwall  for  arrang- 
ing these  annual  conferences,  which  are  doing  much  to  promote  the 
important  interests  of  American  rural  school  education. 


Friends  of  the  Child  Welfare  Movement  will  rejoice  at  the  news 
that  the  State  of  Iowa,  through  its  Legislature,  has  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $25,000  annually  to  be  spent  hereafter  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  children  in  the' state  by  original  research  work  at  the  State 
University.  This  fund  comes  to  the  University  largely  in  response 
to  a  demand  made  by  club  v/omen  of  the  state  for  more  child  better- 
ment work.  Dean  C.  E.  Seeshore,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology, has  been  influential  in  securing  the  result.  ^Vhile  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  education  of  defectives,  little  scien- 
tific effort  has  been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Legislatures  of 
the  different  states  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  normal 
child.  Other  states  will  watch  with  deep  interest  the  development 
of  this  experiment  in  Iowa,  and  not  only  that  state,  but  also  all  the 
states  will  profit  undoubtedly  by  the  results. 


Foreign  Notes 

England. — The  proposed  reforms  in  England  form  only  one  part  of 
the  sweeping  social  changes  which  engage  the  attention  of  all  thought- 
ful men  in  public  life  and  the  settlement  of  which  awaits  only  the  re- 
turn of  peace.  The  change  in  the  electoral  system  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  many  proposed  measures  because  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  others.  The  need  of  this  reform  has  not  been  brought  about  by 
the  war,  but  its  settlement  has  been  made  certain  by  that  catastrophe. 
Tn  the  second  year  of  the  war,  a  Parliamentary  conference  on  elec- 
toral reform  was  ordered,  the  report  of  which  has  just  been  issued. 
The  recommendations  of  the  conference  undoubtedly  indicate  the 
direction  which  the  reforms  will  take.  The  present  system  of  elec- 
tion in  England  is  extremely  complicated.  It  may  only  be  said  here 
that  universal  manhood  suffrage  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States 
does  not  obtain  in  England.  As  a  result  of  the  proposed  changes, 
the  franchise  will  be  extended  to  include  about  3,000,000  men, 
raising  the  total  male  vote  from  8,000,000  to  11,000,000.  Suffrage 
will  be  undoubtedly  extended  to  women,  which  will  add,  it  is  esti- 
mated, 6,000,000  more  voters.  In  view  of  this  great  increase  in 
numbers  at  a  time  when  many  radical  changes  must  be  made  in  long 
existing  systems,  conservative  women  like  Mrs.  ^Fawcett  are  urging 
that  women  be  content  with  the  moderate  realization  of  their  cherished 
hopes,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  compromise  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  English  public  measures.  It  is  worth  noting  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  enfranchisement  of  women  will  impart  new  dignity 
to  the  teaching  force.  The  elementary  schools  of  England  command 
the  services  of  about  170,000  teachers  of  whom  two-thirds  are  women. 
Possibly  all  of  these,  but  certainly  the  vast  majority  would  come 
within  the  requirements  for  the  franchise. 

The  Senate  of  Cambridge  University  has  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  the  two  new  research  degrees ;  Master  of  letters,  and  Master  of 
science.  This  action  is  intended  to  encourage  students  to  remain  at 
the  university  for  one  or  two  years,  after  they  have  completed  their 
work  for  the  Tripos,  and  engage  in  research  under  competent  direc- 
tion. Although  the  new  degrees  are  mainly  intended  for  Cambridge 
graduates,  they  will  be  open  to  accredited  students  from  other  uni- 
versities. It  is  understood  that  these  degrees  will  not  require  as  high 
a  standard  of  attainment  as  the  existing  doctorates  in  letters  and 
science. 

The  authorities  of  Cambridge  University  have  also  adopted  the 
proposal  to  found  an  institute  of  agricultural  mechanism.  This  ac- 
tion accords  with  a  recommendation  of  the  board  of  agriculture  and 
fisheries  and  the  development  commission.     For  some  time  these  pubHc 
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bodies  have  urged  that  an  institute  relating  to  agricultural  machinery 
might  advantageously  be  established  at  Cambridge,  and  will  accord- 
ingly contribute  to  the  support  of  the  new  institute. 

Ireland. — The  department  of  agriculture  and  technical  instruction 
for  Ireland  has  issued  the  program  of  summer  courses  of  instruction 
for  teachers  which  will  be  held  during  the  present  year.  With  a  sin- 
gle exception  these  courses  will  commence  on  July  3rd  and  close  July 
37th.  To  encourage  the  attendance  of  teachers,  an  allowance-  of  £3 
10s.  toward  expenses  while  living  at  the  instruction  center  will  be  al- 
lowed each  teacher  who  attends  regularly  and,  in  addition,  third  class 
railway  fare  for  one  return  journey.  The  courses  of  instruction  are 
extremely  practical  and  include  wool  dyes  and  dyeing,  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  domestic  arts,  hygiene,  wood  work,  et  cetera.  Kural 
science  courses,  including  school  gardening,  will  begin  on  August  7th 
following  the  other  subjects. 

France. — Paris  has  long  offered  peculiar  facilities  for  the  study  of 
political  economy  and  the  social  sciences.  The  College  of  France  has 
no  less  than  four  professorships  for  these  subjects,  the  eminent  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  having  long  filled  the  chair  of  political  economy.  Recently 
these  resources  have  been  increased  by  the  founding  of  a  new  chair 
for  instruction  in  social  providence  .and  assistance.  The  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  chair  will  be  provided  by  the  municipal 
council  of  Paris  and  the  general  council  of  the  Department  of  the 
Siene.  The  instruction  will  deal  very  largely  with  the  subjects  of 
sickness,  insurance,  invalidism,  old  age,  and  infant  protection.  In 
addition  to  the  opportunities  offered  at  the  College  de  France,  the 
University  of  Paris  maintains  in  the  faculty  of  letters  two  chairs  for 
kindred  subjects. 

By  an  arrete  bearing  date  February  5,  1917,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  designated  the  following  faculties  of  letters  and  of  sci- 
ences before  which  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  might  offer  Rus- 
sian as  the  living  language  required  in  the  examination :  The  fac- 
ulties of  letters  and  sciences  of  the  universities  of  Paris,  Aix-Mar- 
seilles,  Bordeaux,  Dijon,  Lille,  and  Alger.  Two  of  those  faculties, 
Paris  and  Bordeaux,  are  authorized  also  to  examine  candidates  who 
desire  to  substitute  Arabian  for  the  living  language  required  in  the 
examination. 

Africa. — The  entire  continent  of  Africa  has  been  placed  on  the 
world  map  as  a  consequence  of  the  European  war.  This  fact  raises 
three  considerations :  First,  that  of  the  Protectorates  which  will  be 
established  after  the  war;  second,  that  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
governing  powers  for  the  development  of  what  may  be  called  the 
child  races  that  now. inhabit  the  dark  continent;  third,  the  centers  of 
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civilization  and  modern  education  which  have  already  been  estab- 
lished. The  first  of  these  considerations  must  be  left  to  time,  the 
second  is  already  under  serious  discussion  and  should  engage  the  at- 
tention of  public  men  and  of  students  in  the  United  States,  if  this 
country  is  to  bear  any  part  in  settling  the  future  destinies  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  informing  discussions  of  this 
responsibility  was  published  in  the  Contemporary  Keview  for  June, 
1916,  entitled,  "Native  Kaces  and  Peace  Terms/'  It  suggests  an 
important  lesson  in  history  and  in  ethics,  pertinent  to  after- war  ac- 
tivities. 

One  of  the  brightest  pages  in  colonial  history  relates  to  the  French 
administration  in  Algiers,  and  in  particular  to  the  success  of  the 
efforts  to  introduce  a  modern  system  of  education  and  to  promote 
agriculture  in  that  province.  In  regard  to  the  former,  Algeria  is 
now  thoroughly  assimilated  to  the  French  system  and  is  governed 
by  the  same  regulations  as  other  departments  of  France  and  com- 
prised in  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  French  Protectorate  over  Morrocco 
similar  activities  have  been  carried  on  in  that  region.  During  the 
war  the  French  Government  has  voted  an  increased  amount  to  en- 
courage the  building  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  schools  and  colleges, 
etc.,  in  that  country,  and  has  planned  a  system  of  road  improvements 
which  will  undoubtedly  play  a  great  part  in  the  complete  civilization 
of  the  native  tribes.  Measures  have  also  been  taken  to  develop  the 
fishing  industry,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Moroccan  forests  has 
been  assumed  by  the  State. 

Senegal  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  French  West  Afri- 
can colonies.  Dakar,  its  principal  city  and  port,  has  25,000  inhabi- 
tants of  which  3,000  are  Europeans.  This  city,  which  has  well  paved 
streets,  electric  lights,  and  telephone,  water,  and  sewage  systems,  is 
the  principal  coaling  station  in  western  Africa.  It  has  dry  docks 
and  a  well  protected  harbor  large  enough  to  accommodate  as  mani- 
as 50  ocean-going  vessels  drawing  20  to  30  feet  of  water.  The  quays 
can  accommodate  10  to  15  vessels. 

All  the  principal  towns  of  Senegal  have  public  schools  and  special 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  education  of  sons  of  chiefs. 

Madagascar,  on  the  eastern  coast,  has  been  largely  Christianized 
under  French  administration,  missionary  societies  of  various  denomi- 
nations being  encouraged  in  their  work  of  enlightenment  and  educa- 
tion. Elementarv  education  is  compulsory  for  all  children  from  8  to  14 
years  of  age.  In  1915  there  were  681  public  schools  attended  by 
71,439  pupils.  Of  the  total  schools,  21  were  for  European  children 
and  660  for  natives.  All  children  are  required  to  learn  the  French 
language.  The  French  have  been  extremely  successful  in  developing 
the  native  industries  in  this  island,  including  lace-making  and  embroid- 
ery which  occupy  about  6,000  native  women  and  girls.  They  are 
usually  furnished  designs  and  thread  by  the  one  or  two  purchasing 
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and  exporting  firms,  and  are  allowed  small  cash  advances  as  they 
progress  with  the  work  given  out  to  them,  which  usually  is  about  10 
to  20  meters  of  lace  work  or  embroidery  designs. 

Other  native  industries  encouraged  by  the  French  are  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  chiefly  for  native  use,  soap,  tallow  candles,  pottery, 
mats,  and  baskets. 

The  agricultural  station  near  Tamatava  in  1915,  delivered  to  va- 
rious planters  2,022,593  seeds  and  356,056  plants,  cuttings,  etc.,  as 
compared  with  1,012,299  seeds  and  216,863  plants,  etc.,  in  1914.  As 
a  means  of  encouraging  a  greater  agricultural  and  industrial  activity 
in  the  colony,  the  Government  has  recently  provided  for  agi'icultural 
and  industrial  instruction  in  its  regional  schools.  A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERSONAJ.ITY.  A  Phase  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Education.  By  Brother  Chrysostom,  F.  S.  C.  With  an  introduction  by 
Thomas  W.  Churchill,  LL.  D.,  Former  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, New  York  City.  Philadelphia,  John  Joseph  McVey,  Publisher.  Price 
$1.25  net. 

With  the  clearly  stated  and  forceful  contention  of  this  volume  that 
the  teacher's  personality  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  training 
of  our  young-  men  and  women,  we  are  in  entire  agreement.  This  g-reat 
truth  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  Students  in  our  public  and 
private  schools  and  colleg-es  are  at  an  impressionable  age.  Hero-worship 
is  almost  a  habit  of  youth.  The  hero  that  is  close  at  hand, — ^the  per- 
sonality with  which  the  child  comes  into  daily  contact, — is  nearly  certain 
to  enthral  his  spirit  and  powerfully  affect  the  development  of  his  own 
soul.  We  must  insist  upon  the  moral  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  our 
teachers'  characters.  Otherwise  the  very  foundations  of  our  private  and 
public  morality  will  be  in  danger.  The  book  in  review,  after  establishing 
this  point  and  pointing  out  the  fact  that  some  of  our  higher  institutions, 
especially,  have  broken  away  altogether  from  all  religious  faith  and 
instruction,  proceeds  to  the  contention  that  certain  specific  religious 
doctrines  and  truths  should  be  taught  by  every  teacher  of  our  youth, 
as  intrinsically  true  and  historically  demonstrated  and  as  forming  the 
basis  of  all  morality.  Of  course,  at  this  point,  the  author's  argument 
will  appeal  strongly  to  Catholics  and  cease  to  appeal  to  Protestants. 
Both  will  agree  that  some  definite  form  of  religious  faith  should  un- 
derlie every  teacher's  personality,  creating  an  atmosphere  about  that 
personality  which  can  be  felt  and  inbreathed  by  every  pupil.  But  as 
to  the  exact  form  of  that  faith  there  seems  to  be  at  present  an  irrecon- 
cilable difference  of  opinion  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  We 
heartily  commend  the  earnestness,  kindly  spirit  and  scholarly  ability 
of  the  author  of  this  volume.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  to  those 
of  another  faith  to  read  and  weigh  his  argument.  It  is  by  studying 
such  profound  and  important  themes  from  each  other's  vievsrpoints  that 
**the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth"  will  finally 
emerge  into  the  clear  light  of  consciousness.  Brother  Chrysostom  has 
thought  deeply  and  made  practical  from  tJie  Catholic  standpoint,  much 
that  is  new  and  best  in  the  modern  psychology  and  art  of  instruction. 

F.  H.  P. 

ENGLISH  FOR  BUSINESS.  As  applied  in  Commercial,  Technical 
and  other  secondary  schools.  By  Edward  Harlan  Webster,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  English  in  the  Technical  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Newson  &  Company. 
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This  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  yet  published  for  use  in  high  and 
technical  schools,  business  colleges,  etc.,  where  a  considerable  time  is 
available  for  the  study  of  this  very  practical  subject.  Careful  attention 
has  been  paid  to  training-  the  pupils  to  speak  and  write  with  clearness, 
accuracy  and  directness.  Daily  oral  drill  upon  select  exercises  is  pro- 
vided for.  The  chapter  on  Word  Study  will  broaden  the  pupil's  vocabu- 
lary and  give  him  a  good  conception  of  the  origin,  growth  and  decay 
of  words.  Business  and  technical  words  are  fully  treated.  Words  fre- 
quently misspelled  are  pointed  out.  The  paragraph  is  considered,  and 
the  pupil  is  aided  in  understanding  when  to  make  and  when  to  refrain 
from  making  paragraphs  in  his  written  work.  The  newspaper,  adver- 
tising, the  business  letter,  after-dinner  speaking,  bank  and  banking  and 
scientific  and  technical  description  are  considered.  From  Title  Page  to 
Index  the  book  bears  the  imprint  of  a  master  hand.  F.  H.  P. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  PLAY  PROBLEMS.  By  William  S.  Marten, 
Department  of  the  Industrial  Arts,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia.    Price  $1.25. 

This  valuable  text  book  gives  careful  instruction  in  both  the  text 
and  the  well-drawn  illustrations,  in  constructive  work  for  both  boys  and 
girls  on  the  play  interest.  Several  hundred  problems  are  worked  out 
in  detail,  showing  children  who  have  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  how  to 
make  boats,  bow-guns,  various  kinds  of  tops,  bats,  windmills,  traps, 
stilts,  dolls,  games,  etc.  It  is  the  best  text  for  combining  work  and  play 
in  attractive  proportions,  that  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen.  It  makes 
school  study  fascinating. 

HOW  TO  TEACH.  By  George  Drayton  Strayer  and  Naomi  Nors- 
worthy,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    Price  $1.30. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Strayer  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  endorsement 
of  this  volume.  The  teaching  fraternity  is  always  ready  to  be  "at  at- 
tention" when  he  speaks.  It  is  well  to  get  the  woman's  point  of  view- 
also,  since  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  teachers  are  women.  While 
distinctly  psychological  the  chapters  here  given  are  shot  through  with 
the  practical  experiences  of  real  master  workmen  and  the  book  will 
prove  an  inspiration  to  those  now  in  the  ranks,  and  will  make  an  ideal 
text  book  for  classes  in  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges. 

WINNING  DECLAIVCATIONS,  AND  HOW  TO  SPEAK  THEM.  In  two 
parts.  Part  1. — For  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades.  Part  II. — For 
High  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Edwin  Du  Bois  Shurter,  Professor  of 
Public  Speaking  in  the  University  of  Texas.     Lloyd  Adams  Noble. 

The  declamations  contained  in  this  volume  are  well  selected  from 
the  old  favorites  and  from  new  and  suitable  material.  They  are  of  an 
average  length  of  about   four  minutes.     They  are  intended  to   aid  the 
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public  speaker  rather  than  the  dramatic  reader.  The  compiler  gives 
excellent  advice  covering-  essentials  of  delivery  as  w^ell  as  of  interpre- 
tation. The  book  is  an  exceptionally  complete,  practical  manual  on 
this  important  and  often  neglected  subject. 

THE  ADVENTUKES  OF  THE  U-202.  By  Baron  Spergel  von  und 
zu  Peckelslirine  (Captain-Lieutenant,  Commander  of  the  U-202).  New 
York.     The  Century  Co.     Price  $1.00. 

This  book  will  give  thrills,  even  to  a  sated  world.  It  is  the  realistic 
story  of  what  one  German  U-boat  commander  saw,  did,  or  knew  of  being 
done.  It  is  the  "narrative  of  a  hunting  raid  against  Germany's  arch- 
enemy, England."  It  leaves  the  reader  with  "an  unusually  clear  im- 
pression of  what  he  (the  author)  meant  to  convey  as  well  as  of  what 
he  did  not  know  that  he  was  conveying.  If  you  want  to  know  how  it 
feels  to  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to  spend  the  night,  or  to  be 
the  instrument  of  death  to  hundreds  of  living  men,  women  and  children, 
or  to  face  what  seems  like  inevitable  destruction  for  yourself  and  your 
comrades,  read  this  true  "dime  novel"  narrative. 

SCIENTIFIC  MEASUREMENT  OF  CLASSROOM  PRODUCTS.  J.  Cros- 
by Chapman,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental  Education,  Western 
Reserve  University;  and  Grace  Preyer  Rush,  Instructor  in  Philosophy 
in  the  same  institution.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

This  is  a  most  timely  book,  on  a  subject  that  is  attracting  great 
attention  and  interest  in  the  educational  world  of  today.  It  is  in  fact 
the  only  book  thus  far  published  which  presents  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  entire  subject,  in  a  simple  way  that  can  be  understood  by  those 
without  special  technical  training.  Herein  lies  the  large  usefulness  of 
the  volume.  For,  the  average  teacher  and  parent  should  know  how  to 
estimate  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  success  and  value  oif  school- 
room activities.  The  parents  pay  expenses  and  have  the  right  to  re- 
quire a  product  that  shall  be  up  to  the  standard.  This  book  gives  aid 
in  estimating  the  quality  of  the  output  of  the  schools.  To  read  it  will 
greatly  aid  the  teacher  in  knowing  what  is  required  of  her  and  how 
to  accomplish  her  work  successfully. 

1.  It  selects  the  most  important  scales,  those  which  have  been  sufB- 
<;iently  tried  out  and  standardized,  and  which  can  be  most  profitably 
used  in  ordinary  school  work. 

2.  It  presents  tJiese  scales  in  a  simple  manner,  free  from  statistical 
data  and  other  complicated  material,  so  that  they  may  be  intelligible 
to  the  ordinarj-^  teacher  without  special  training. 

3.  It  tells  the  teacher  how  to  make  practical  application  of  these  scales. 
Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  set  of  exercises  which  open  up  broad 

topics  of  discussion  and  which  will  prove  invaluable  in  classroom  work 
.and  in  reading  circles. 
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We  think  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  worth  while  educational 
books  of  the  year.  F.  H.  P. 

STOKIES  CHILDKEN  NEED.  By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.  364 
pages.  Published  by  Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.  Price 
$1.50. 

More  than  fifty  choice  stories  which  the  teachers  will  be  glad  to  get 
are  compiled  into  this  one  volume.  There  is  usually  a  Story  Hour  in 
the  grades  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  good  material  to  give  to 
the  pupils ;  with  this  book  at  hand  the  teacher  is  ready  to  tell  many 
kinds  of  stories.  The  book  is  divided  as  follows :  Stories  That  Aid  To 
Verbal  Expression ;  Apperceptive  Stories ;  Sense  Stories ;  Suspense 
Stories;  Stories  of  Strongly  Marked  Climax;  Stories  That  Develop  The 
Child's  Emotions ;  Stories  That  Train  The  Imagination ;  and  Dramatic 
Stories.  Miss  Bailey  has  given  full  directions  at  the  beginning  of  her 
volume  "How  To  Use  The  Book.  R.  E.  G. 

ENGLISH  LITER ATUKE.  By  Julian  W.  Abernethy,  Ph.  D.,  Author 
of  "American  Literature"  and  "Correct  Pronunciation,"  Charles  E.  Mer- 
rill Company.     Price  $1.35. 

Many  books  on  Literature  have  been  written  for  our  schools,  but  most 
of  them  are  uninteresting  and  dry  for  the  pupils;  it  is  a  task  for  the 
teacher  to  get  the  pupil  to  study  the  text  of  the  ordinary  lesson.  When 
the  class  gets  this  book  the  teacher  will  wonder  what  has  made  the 
change  in  the  interest  taken  in  the  work.  They  will  find  it  a  readable 
volume  and  will  learn  something  worth  while  from  each  chapter.  A 
"Program  of  Work,"  also  "Topics  for  Discussion  and  Research"  are  in- 
cluded. The  volume  is  divided  into  twenty-one  chapters  covering  a  year's 
work  for  the  High  School. 

PHYSICAL  LABORATORY  EXPERIMENTS  FOR  ENGINEERING 
STUDENTS.  By  Samuel  Sheldon,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc,  and  Erich  Hausmann, 
E.  E.,  Sc.  D.  40  illustrations.  Part  I,  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat  and 
Light.     D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.     Price  $1.25  net. 

Consisting  of  thirty  exercises,  the  performance  of  each  of  which  will 
occupy  about  three  hours,  this  book  will  give  sophomore  students  in 
engineering  a  practical  training  in  two  semesters  of  work.  Each  ex- 
periment has  been  chosen  for  its  close  connection  with  engineering  work 
and  also  for  the  theoretical  result  which  may  be  calculated  from  the 
constants  of  the  apparatus  with  which  the  result  obtained  by  experiment 
may  be  compared.  The  volume  is  fully  illustrated  with  excellent  cuts  and 
will  make  a  satisfactory  text  book  which  should  find  a  wide  usefulness. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE.  By  Arthur  D.  Cromwell,  M.  Ph.  Xllxis- 
trated.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     Net  $1.50. 

Professor  Cromwell  has  given  in  this  volume  the  gist  of  what  he  has 
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been  teaching  for  many  years  in  the  West  Chester  Normal  School  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  Porto  Rico  and  elsewhere.  Rural  school  teachers  as  well 
as  practical  farmers  and  gardeners  will  find  helpful  and  stimulating 
guidance  in  its  pages.  Teachers  and  pupils  alike  are  sure  to  become 
enthusiastic  converts  to  the  "back  to  the  land"  movement,  under  such 
inspiring  leadership. 

POULTRY  KEEPING.  By  Harry  R.  Lewis,  Poultry  Husbandman 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Illustrated.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Compam'.     Net  $1.00. 

This  elementary  treatise  on  poultry  husbandry  is  full  of  interest 
for  all  who  wish  to  gain  knowledge  of  this  fascinating  subject.  Young 
people  can  be  roused  to  enthusiasm  if  it  is  used  as  a  text  in  school,  and 
members  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  poultry  clubs  will  find  it  the  very  thing 
they  need.     It  covers  the  essentials  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way. 

DRESSMAKING.  A  Manual  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Jane 
Fales,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Textiles  and  Clothing,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  is  a  very  thorough  presentation  of  the  subject  of  dressmaking. 
It  goes  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  art,  to  the  time  indeed  when 
aboriginal  human  beings  painted  and  tattooed  themselves,  or,  later, 
covered  themselves  with  the  skins  of  animals,  with  little  thought  of 
art  or  beauty.  The  development  of  costume  is  traced,  materials  are 
discussed.  Processes  of  textile  manufacture  are  given  as  indicating 
cost  and  wearing  qualities.  Design  and  technique  are  fully  treated. 
The  subject  is  handled  with  competent  ability  throughout.  No  elemen- 
tary instruction  is  given.  The  volume  is  intended  for  advanced  students. 
It  is  well  illustrated,  and  a  very  full  index  makes  the  contents  readily 
available.  Besides  its  legitimate  use  as  a  text  book  it  should  prove  of 
real  value  to  the  professional  dressmaker  and  to  the  practical  house- 
keeper and  mother.  F.  H.  P. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  FRENCH.  By  Eugene  F.  Maloubier,  and  Justin 
H.  Moore.     The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $1.10. 

The  inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  teaching  French  are  com- 
bined in  the  arrangement  of  this  book.  The  vocabulary  is  based  on  the 
reading  selections  which  are  made  up  of  every  day,  conversational  topics, 
and  include  a  broad  range.  The  essentials  of  grammar  and  syntax  are 
carefully  interwoven  in  each  lesson,  and  the  lessons  are  graduated  in 
difficulty.  In  covering  a  lesson,  frequent  drills  and  reviews  are  sug- 
gested, and  it  will  usually  be  found  necessary  to  give  more  than  one 
period  to  a  lesson  if  the  work  is  to  be  well  done. 

The  book  is  especially  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  a  modem  language  should  be  taught  and  learned  vdth  all 
possible  spontaneity.  Q.  S. 
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VOCATIONAT.  EDUCATION  AND  GUIDANCE  OF  YOUTH.  An  Out- 
line for  Study.  By  Emily  Eobinson.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  Price 
35  cents. 

Gives  seventeen  Programs  v^ith  page  references  for  each,  and  also 

a  bibliography.       This  paper-covered   pamphlet  belongs   to   a  series    of 

Study  Outlines  by  the  same  publishers.  The  pag-e  references  to  books 
and  magazine  articles  are  vrorth  the  price. 

AMERICAN  PROSE.  By  Walter  C.  Brownson.  The  University  of 
Chicag-o  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

This  is  an  excellent  prose  book  for  the  student.  It  covers  the  entire 
period  of  our  literary  history  from  Gov.  Bradford  to  Lincoln.  The  selec- 
tions are  judiciously  made  and  are  representative  of  the  periods  covered. 
The  selections  from  the  early  are  more  numerous  than  those  from  the 
later  period.  The  notes  are  very  helpful  and  entertaining".  Also  the 
indices  are  very  complete.  However,  the  book  is  not  perfect.  It  fol- 
lows too  much  the  old  beaten  track.  Irving,  Holmes,  Emerson,  etc.  are 
given  much  space,  while  scores  of  authors  who  wrote  superb  English 
prose  are  entirely  omitted.  Then,  too,  the  book  stops  with  1865.  No 
students'  prose  book  need  attempt  to  give  "complete  selections."  It  is 
enough  in  a  book  of  this  kind  to  give  a  "taste"  oif  the  author,  but  wes 
want  a  "taste"  of  many  a\ithors.  We  want  to  see  a  book  of  American 
Prose  for  students  that  shall  contain  about  one  hundred  authors  with 
thumb  nail  sketches  of  each,  and  helpful  notes.  American  Prose  is  a 
good  book  and  has  a  useful  work  to  perform.  G.  W.  Y. 
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Devoted  to  the  Science/  Art,    Philosophy  ana  Literature 
of  Education 

Vol.  XXXVII.  JUNE,  1917  No.  10 

Administrative  Aspects  of  the  High  School 
of  To-morrow 

FeANKLIN    W.    JoiINSOTs^,    PRINCIPAL    OF   THE   UNIVERSITY    HiGH 

School^  Citioago. 

f  """"»"°""'"""«f  HE  high  school  of  tomorrow  will  he  the  result  of 
"  "       ^    evolution,   not  of   revolution.       The  prophet  who 

i  hopes  to  prove  more  than  an  idle  dreamer  must  hase 
I  his  predictions  on  fundamental  tendencies  clearly 
limiiiiiuiiDiiHiimiiic^  discernible  and  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
I  I    time.     Whether  the  present  changes  in  the  organi- 

i  I    zation  of  the  high  school,  reaching  downward  to 

*"""'"""°""""""'*  include  the  la^t  two  years  of  the  elementary  school 
and  upward  to  include  the  first  two  years  of  the  college,  will  re- 
sult in  a  permanent  reorganization  of  our  educational  system  or 
represents  merely  a  passing  administrative  device  must  be  deter- 
mined on  this  basis. 

The  history  of  education  in  this  country  shows  that  our  system 
of  organization,  assigning  eight  years  to  elementary,  four  years 
to  secondary,  and  four  years  to  collegiate  education,  was  not  based 
on  any  rational  theory,  but  was  rather  the  result  of  accident. 
Each  type  sprang  up  in  a  large  measure  independently  of  the 
others,  in  response  to  distinct  social  demands,  and  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  these  independent  parts  to  the  needs  of  a  coherent 
and  efficient  system  of  education  has  not  yet  been  made.  The 
elementary  school  appeared  first.  While  the  Boston  Latin  School 
antedates  Harvard  College,  the  early  secondary  schools  served 
principally  as  college  preparatory  schools  and  were  modelled  after 
the  grammar  schools  of  England.     The  secondary  school  at  first, 
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like  its  European  prototype,  was  thoroughly  aristocratic  in  its 
underlying  purposes.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  secondary  education 
in  Europe  has  always  been  and  still  is  aristocratic,  removed  from 
the  reach  of  the  common  people.  As  a  result  of  popular  protest 
against  the  aristocratic  tendencies  in  education,  the  Academy 
appeared  as  a  people's  school,  supplanting  the  grammar  school, 
to  provide  a  more  extended  education  than  that  afforded  by  the 
elementary  school  for  those  who  did  not  intend  to  go  to  college. 
But  this  in  its  turn  yielded  gradually  to  aristocratic  tendencies 
and  became  a  preparatory  school.  Popular  protest  again  resulted 
in  the  high  school  which  after  a  time  gave  way  to  the  same  ten- 
dencies which  caused  the  passing  of  the  Academy. 

The  fourth  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  American  secondary 
school  is  now  upon  us.  The  demand  is  insistent  that  the  high 
school  shall  train  the  sons  and  daughters  of  all  the  people  to  be- 
come efficient  citizens  whether  their  training  shall  go  on  in  the 
specialized  preparation  for  professional  life  in  the  imiversity  or 
shall  lead  directly  into  the  fields  of  commerce  or  industry  or 
housekeeping.  The  high  school  of  tomorrow  will  be  the  result 
of  this  long  struggle  for  democracy  in  education  against  the  aris- 
tocratic tendencies  which  Avere  inherited  from  the  old  world. 
That  the  victory  is  not  to  be  a  temporary  one  may  be  concluded 
from  the  significant  fact  that  the  college,  which  has  up  to  now 
clung  to  its  traditional  aristocratic  ideals,  is  also  yielding  to  the 
new  demands,  and  is  joining  in  the  movement  to  democratize 
education. 

jN'ow  for  the  first  time,  free  from  the  trammels  of  tradition,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  task  of  adjusting  our  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  our  form  of  organization  to  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  child.  It  is  not  strange  that  our  accidental  form  of  or- 
ganization, unlike  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  should 
be  found  to  be  in-ational  and  wasteful.  Our  eight  year  element- 
ary school,  originally  intended  to  complete  the  education  of  the 
masses,  ended  at  a  time  ill  suited  to  the  transition  to  a  higher 
school.  The  abrupt  change  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
high  school  resulted  in  heavy  losses  in  the  midst  of  what  should 
be  a  continuous,  coherent  progress.  At  the  other  end  of  the  high 
school  we  find  a  corresponding  lack  of  coherence  Avith  the  work 
of  the  college,  which  in  its  first  two  years  does  not  differ  essen- 
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tially  from  that  of  the  high  school,  but  which  has  been  attended 
with  much  duplication  and  waste. 

Without  discussing  in  detail  the  grounds  for  the  prediction, 
it  does  not  require  a  bold  prophet  to  declare  that  the  high  school 
of  tomorrow  mil  begin  with  the  seventh  grade  and  will  extend 
through  the  period  now  assigned  to  the  junior  college.  Indeed 
this  prophesy  is  already  realized  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  in  California  and  in  isolated  centers  elsewhere.  Whether 
the  final  form  of  organization  shall  be  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  as  separate  organizations  is  not  now  the  most  important 
consideiation.  That  the  high  school  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  secondary  education  in  less  than  the  eight  years  re- 
quired in  our  older  form  of  organization  is  very  probable  and 
much  to  be  desired,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  pupils  at  the 
end  of  the  present  high  school  are  two  years  behind  those  of  the 
same  age  in  European  schools. 

The  elementary  school  alone  has  been  the  people's  school;  the 
advancing  forces  of  democracy  will  claim  the  high  school  of  to- 
morrow for  all  the  people.  As  such  it  mil  include  not  merely 
those  who  have  completed  six  grades  in  the  elementary  school, 
but  also  those  distinctly  "over  age*'  in  the  six  elementary  gi-ades 
and  those  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  who  under  our. 
present  system  for  any  reason,  are  out  of  school.  Examples  of 
this  type  are  already  afforded  in  Xewton,  Mass.  and  Boise,*  Idaho. 
It  will  be  a  school  for  adolescents.  The  courses  offered  and 
methods  employed  will  })e  so  diversified  as  to  meet  the  wide  range 
of  abilities  and  interests  of  its  pupils,  many  of  whom  under  our 
present  uniform  courses  and  rigid  methods  of  promotion  have 
been  crowded  out  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  social  misfits  and  in- 
competents. The  high  school  of  tomorrow  will  not  be  so  much 
concerned  over  the  definition  of  units  of  credit  in  terms  of  hours 
per  week  and  pages  in  a  text  book  as  in  determining  what  will 
best  prepare  the  pupil  for  his  next  task,  whether  that  be  found 
in  further  schooling  or  in  some  life  occupation  out  of  school. 

Such  a  high  school,  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  democracy, 
cannot  be  divided  into  sepnrate  schools,  one  for  the  training  of 
skilled  artisans,  another  for  the  more  favored  who  will  go  on  to 
higher  institutions.  This  would  result  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  aristocratic  type  of  school  from  which  we  have  with  such 
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difficulty  escaped.  Such  distinct  types  of  schools  seem  consistent 
only  in  those  countries  in  which  it  i»  desired  to  continue  the  line 
of  cleavage  between  the  people  and  the  ruling  classes,  although 
notable  instances  may  be  cited  of  such  schools  in  this  country. 
The  high  school  of  tomorro\v  must  be  a  cosmopolitan  school,  of- 
fering the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  occupations  of  industry 
and  commerce  as  well  as  for  the  so-called  learned  professions, 
with  equal  opportunity  for  each  pupil  to  choose  the  form  of 
training  suited  to  his  abilities  and  natural  interests.  It  must 
not  be  necessary  for  the  pupil  who,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  has 
entered  upon  a  course  for  which  he  is  lat^r  found  to  be  unfitted 
to  change  to  another  school  in  order  to  find  the  courses  which  are 
suited  to  him.  Mistakes  in  judgement  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
or  his  advisors  must  not  be  so  difficult  of  adjustment  as  to  pre- 
clude his  finally  securing  the  training  which  he  needs.  Let  us 
leave  to  German\  its  Gymnasium  on  entering  which  the  pupil 
must  decide  at  nine  years  of  age  the  sort  of  education  he  will 
have  and  to  which  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  one  to  transfer 
from  The  Yolksschule  after  he  has  once  begun  his  education  in 
the  people's  school. 

The 'high  school  of  tomorrow  will  not  force  its  pupils  to  con- 
tinue through  rigidly  defined  curricula  including  fixed  amounts 
of  the  formal  subjects  which  tradition  has  handed  down  as  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  attainment  for  grad- 
uation. From  the  widely  expanded  offerings  of  the  program  of 
studies,  pupils  will  pursue  groups  of  studies  bearing  an  obvious 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  individual 
pupil.  Only  such  amounts  of  the  fundamental  subjects,  English, 
Mathematics.  History,  Science,  will  be  required  as  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  more  advanced  courses  of  the 
school  or  of  the  occupations  into  which  the  pupils  will  enter. 
The  requirement  of  two  years  for  formal  Algebra  and  Geometry 
will  give  place  to  a  single  year  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  es- 
sential number  and  space  lelationships  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and 
Trigonometry,  built  upon  a  mastery  of  the  essentials  of  Arithme- 
tic. Even  this  will  be  found  unnecessary  for  many.  The  equal- 
ly formal  requirements  in  English  will  yield  to  the  demand  that 
training  in  each  subject  shall  function  in  the  life  experience  of 
the  individual  pupil.     The  logical  organization  of  the  history 
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course  beginning  with  Oriental  history  and  coming  down  through 
Greece  and  Rome,  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Europe,  to  our  own 
time  and  country  will  give  place  to  a  study  of  the  social,  indus-' 
trial,  and  political  life  of  our  own  day,  tracing  the  origin  of  our 
present  institutions  to  their  sources  wherever  found,  such  a  course 
to  be  followed  for  such  as  desire  it  by  more  intensive  study  of  the 
specialized  fields  which  have  hitherto  made  up  our  history  courses 
in  the  high  school.  Our  science  courses  will  find  their  material 
lying  close  at  hand  within  the  experience  of  the  pupil  and  will 
adapt  their  methods  to  his  needs  rather  than  to  the  requirements 
of  college  departments  ^^'hose  interests  have  seamed  to  lie  chiefly 
in  the  fields  of  research.  Furthermore,  the  work  of  the  school 
will  not  be  divided  into  air-tight  compartments,  each  bearing  its 
appropriate  label,  English,  science,  etc.,  and  striving  foi^'its  own 
ends.  The  relationships  between  diffei-ent  departments  will  be 
worked  out  and  each  will  make  its  contribution  to  the  others 
and  all  to  the  complete  training  of  the  pupil.  The  prevalent  no- 
tion that  English  is  spoken  and  written  only  in  the  English  class- 
room or  for  the  teacher  of  English  will  disappear  and  with  it 
will  disappear  from  our  programs  some  of  the  hours  now  given 
to  formal  training  in  the  vernacular. 

The  greatly  extended  time  given  to  the  high  school  will  offer 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  longer  sequences  in  the  dif- 
ferent subjects.  The  greater  mastery  of  several  subjects  which 
this  makes  possible  will  be  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  scrappy  at- 
tainment with  which  pupils  now"  often  complete  their  high  school 
training  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  prod- 
uct. By  way  of  illustration  consider  our  courses  in  foreign  lan- 
guage which  seldom,  if  ever,  give  a  control  of  the  language  even 
for  purposes  of  reading  and  serve  neither  for  enjoyment  nor 
practical  use  in  after  life.  The  six  or  more  years  which  in  our 
expanded  high  school  maiy  be  given  to  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language  by  these  pupils  who  have  linguistic  interest  and  talent 
will  result  in  a  command  of  the  language,  both  for  reading  and 
speaking,  which  will  add  to  the  enjoyment  and  practical  efficiency 
of  those  who  are  to  live  in  the  period  of  wide  expansion  of  oux 
social  and  business  relationships  with  the  peoples  of  other  lands, 
which  is  upon  us.  In  no  subject  is  there  greater  need  for  cohe- 
rent sequence  than  in  science.     In  most  high  schools  there  is  no 
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science  course  to  which  pupils  may  not  be  admitted  without  any- 
previous  work  in  science.  The  absurd  situation  presented  by  a 
class  in  Chemistry  containing  some  pupils  who  have  had  two  or 
three  science  courses  and  others  who  have  had.  none,  indicates  a 
failure  of  science  teachers  to  grasp  the  broader  aspects  of  their 
field  and  results  in  great  waste  to  the  pupils. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  domination  of  the 
college  almost  wholly  in  terms  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
high  school  by  the  limitations  of  the  traditional  admission  re- 
quirements. In  no  small  degree  has  the  high  school  been  domi- 
nated by  the  fact  that  the  available  text  books  have  been  prepared 
almost  wholly  by  college  teachers  or  by  those  froin  our  own  ranks 
whose  ideals  have  been  those  of  the  college  class  room.  The  ma- 
terials of  instruction  in  the  high  school  of  tomorrow  will  be 
prepared  by  high  school  teachers  or  by  the  small  but  rapidly  in- 
creasing numbers  of  those  in  higher  institutions  who  have  caught 
the  meaning  of  the  broader  social  function  of  the  school.  The 
zeal  with  which  representatives  of  publishing  houses  are  seekii^g 
the  acquaintance  of  progressive  high  school  teachers,  not,  as  for- 
merly, for  the  purpose  of  impressing  them  with  the  excellence  of 
books  already  on  their  extensive  lists,  but  to  secure  manuscripts 
to  meet  the  urgent  demands  for  the  new  type  of  textbook  with 
which  they  are  confronted,  is  likely  to  add  to  the  self-esteem  of 
many  a  high  school  teacher  and  for  some,  at  least,  will  lessen  that 
lingering  dread  of  approaching  old  age  without  a  competence  with 
which  most  of  us  are  too  familiar. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  weakness  in  the  high  school  has 
been  the  lack  of  training;  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff. 
Until  recently,  the  term  professional  training,  if  applied  to  high 
school  teachers,  has  been  a  misnomer.  The  best  recruits  to  the 
ranks  have  brought  a  formal  mastery  of  one  or  more  subjects, 
certified  to  by  the  optomistic  heads  of  college  departments  whose 
sublime  contempt  for  training  in  methods  of  teaching  they  have 
come  to  share.  Successful  methods,  if  acquired  at  all,  have  been 
the  result  of  costly  experiment  upon  the  human  material  that  fell 
helpless  into  their  hands.  The  case  has  been  essentially  the  same 
with  the  principal.  Callow  youths,  their  college  courses  just  com- 
pleted have  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  principalship  with  no 
additional  qualification  except,  perhaps,  the  promise  of  executive 
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ability  based  upon  their  own  self-assurance  and  conceit.  Those 
whose  early  promise  has  been  measurably  fulfilled  by  experience 
or  who  have  developed  an  aptitude  for  practical  politics  have 
been  promoted  to  higher  positions,  leaving  their  former  places  to 
be  filled  by  others  of  the  same  sort.  If  the  above  statements  seem 
overdrawn,  the  author  acknowledges  that  they  are  autobiographi- 
cal and  may  be  less  general  in  their  application  than  he  thinks. 

The  teachers  and  administrative  officers  of  the  high  school  of 
tomorrow  will  bring  to  their  wovk  a  degree  of  professional  train- 
ing which  a  few  years  ago  was  hardly  dreamed  of.  The  require- 
ments of  the  progressive  state  of  California,  where  a  year  of  pro- 
fessional training  is  required  of  all  high  school  teachers,  together 
with  similar  reqidrements  in  some  of  the  larger  centers,  and  the 
new  requirement  of  the  ]^orth  Central  Association  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  foreshadow  what  is  to  be  univer- 
sally required  of  high  school  teachers  in  the  near  future.  The 
zeal  with  which  we  are  flocking  to  the  centers  of  learning  to  spend 
the  heated  term  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  which  we  have  never 
before  felt  the  need  indicates  that  we  are  alive  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  us  who  are  prin- 
cipals who  see  that  we  must  do  this  to  save  our  faces,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  jobs.  In  the  high  school  of  tomorrow,  the  func- 
tions of  the  principal  will  include  something  more  than  sitting 
in  a  swivel  chair  and  disf)ensing  discipline  to  recalcitrant  pupils 
and  parents,  making  out  programs  of  recitations  for  the  subjects 
of  a  traditional  curriculum,  and  keeping  the  records  of  the  school. 
We  are  already  finding  that  some  of  our  accustomed  tasks  can 
be  better  done  by  a  fifteen  dollar  clerk,  some  can  be  delegated  to 
other  members  of  the  teaching  staff  with  benefit  to  all,  and  some  do 
not  need  to  be  done  at  all.  A  knack  for  getting  on  with 
people  in  settling  or  avoiding  difiiculties  and  a  facility  in  the 
performance  of  routine  ofiice  tasks  will  have  relatively  less  im- 
portance, while  the  interpretation  of  the  modem  social  demands 
in  terms  of  curriculum,  materials,  and  methods  of  instruction 
which  shall  function  in  actual  life  experience  will  become  of 
paramount  importance.  The  principal  will  no  longer  be  a  mere 
craftsman  but  a  professionally  trained  leader  of  the  teaching  st-aff 
and  in  matters  of  education  he  must  share  with  the  superinten- 
dent the  responsibility  of  leadership  of  the  entire  community. 
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The  technical  training  required  of  candidates  for  teaching 
positions  will  justify  the  claim  that  teaching  is  a  profession  and 
will  carry  with  it  an  increased  sense  of  dignity  and,  it  is  to  he 
hoped,  a  range  of  salaries  more  nearly  comparable  with  that  of 
the  older  professions.  A  larger  percentage  of  men  will  take  up 
the  work  of  teaching,  and  a  smaller  number  both  of  men  and 
women  will  look  upon  teaching  as  the  most  profitable  means  of 
earning  a  living  while  v^aiting  for  an  opening  into  the  more  al- 
luring fields  of  matrimony  or  business.  The  greater  permanency 
in  the  teaching  staff  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
sphool. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  probability  that  the  high  school 
of  the  future  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  work  of  secondary 
education  in  less  than  the  eight  years  now  required  for  the  task. 
I  have  based  this  expectation  on  the  reasonable  assumption  that 
the  better  training  of  teachers  and  a  relief  from  the  atmosphere 
of  hurry  in  which  we  have  tried  in  a  short  time  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  formal  curriculujn,  will  enable  us  to  attack  some 
of  the  fundamental  problems  which  underlie  really  efficient  teach- 
ing. Among  these,  the  problem  of  training  pupils  of  widely  dif- 
fering natural  abilities  how  to  work  most  effectively,  is  of  fore- 
most importance.  Teachers  have  felt  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
pupils  through  the  amount  of  subject  matter  set  up  as  a  standard 
of  attainment  in  a  given  year.  The  teacher  of  Caesar  must  drive 
her  class  through  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War ;  let  those  who  can- 
not keep  the  pace  fall  out.  And  the  number  of  those  who  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside  has  equaled  those  who  fell  in  the  most 
sanguinary  of  Caesar's  campaigns  in  Gaul.  In  the  high  school 
of  tomorrow,  we  shall  realize  that  the  habits  of  work  which  pupils 
acquire  are  more  important  tlian  the  material  mastered,  however 
great  that  may  be.  In  the  early  years  of  the  high  school  we  shall 
pay  less  attention  to  teaching  subject  matter  and  more  to  teaching 
pupils  how  to  master  it.  By  this  means  in  the  end  we  shall 
without  a  doubt  raise  our  standards  of  actual  attainment  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  material  taught.  Our  administrative  machinery, 
which  now  spends  so  much  lime  in  dealing  with  the  laggard  after 
it  is  too  late  to  remedy  his  forlorn  condition  and  neglects  the 
pupil  of  first  rate  ability  who  is  falling  into  habits  of  careless- 
ness and  superficiality,  will  devise  means  of  spurring  him  to  his 
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best' attainm^it  We  shall  realize  that  it  is  quite  as  important, 
even  in  a  democracy,  to  develop  the  pupil  of  first  rate  abilities 
as  it  is  to  get  the  dull  or  lazy  over  the  barrier  of  a  passing  grade. 
We  shall  recognize  and  reward  quality  of  work  as  of  equal  im- 
portance with  quantity  and  shall  make  it  possible  for  the  superior 
pupil  to  make  more  rapid  progress  through  the  school. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  the  larger  place  which  the 
library  is  to  fill  in  the  high  school  in  providing  a  wider  range  of 
material  to  supplement  the  work  of  a  class  room,  and  in  teach- 
ing the  pupils  how  to  use  this  material  advantageously;  the  or- 
ganization of  the  social  life  and  discipline  of  the  school  to  meet  the 
needs  of  pupils  of  a  wider  range  of  years,  to  develop  in  them  a 
sense  of  social  responsibility,  and  to  train  them  for  leadership 
in  the  larger  life  of  the  commiiuity;  the  importance  of  conducting 
athletic  games  in  such  a  way  that  competition  with  other  schools 
may  become  of  relativiely  small  importance  but  that  all  may  se- 
cure through  actual  participation  the  physical  and  moral  advan- 
tages which  under  the  best  conditions,  may  result  and  which  now 
are  within  the  reach  of  only  a  few;  the  extension  of  the  school 
day  and  year  in  which  at  present  so  much  time  is  wasted  in  idle- 
ness or  relatively  unproductive  occupation.  All  these  and  other 
problems  confront  those  who  will  have  in  charge  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  high  school  of  tomorrow.  The  magnitude  of  the 
task  of  the  readjustment  of  secondary  education  to  meet  the  lar- 
ger demands  of  democracy  requires  a  breadth  of  vision  and  skill 
in  administration  which  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administration  must  not  fail  to  bring  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 
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D.  W.  Hebing,  IsTew  York  Ui^iveesity. 

1^'" ""°iimimmt|HE  announcement  whicli  has  lately  been  issued  by 

I  _^  I  the  General  Ed  iication  Board  is  so  impoi-tant  in  its 
I  I  I  character  and  comes  from  a  source  so  inHnential 
I  I    that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  and  evoke 

Jj,„„„ □iiiiiiiiiiiit^   criticism.     The  modernised  school  which  the  Board 

I  I    proposes  is  a  candid  attempt  to  get  rid  of  present 

I  I    evils  and  to  produce  something  more  satisfactory 

^jiiiiiinimaiiiiiiiiiiiit^  both  in  progress  and  in  results  than  is  obtained 
from  our  schools  as  they  are  now.  Necessarily  the  plans  for  this 
can  as  yet  be  given  only  in  general  terms ;  details  have  to  be  worked 
out,  and  criticism  is  not  fair  unless  directed  to  points  definitely 
stated  or  plainly  to  be  inferred.  As  it  reads  the  proposition  of 
the  Board  is  cold  blooded,  and  must  receive  its  warmth,  if  it  gets 
any,  from  the  ardor  of  those  who  are  to  carry  it  out,  or  from  the 
fervor  of  those  who  oppose  it. 

If  the  purpose  of  education  is  the  development  of  intellect  and 
character,  a  system  of  education  that  omits  either  of  these  two 
phases  is  defective.  The  development  of  the  intellect  may  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  course  of  study;  the  development  of  char- 
acter rests  mainly  with  the  teacher.  One  curriculum  may  cajl 
for  as  much  of  honesty,  patience,  diligence,  fidelity,  or  any  other 
trait  as  another  if  the  teacher  uses  it  to  serve  those  ends,  though 
one  set  of  studies  may  excite  the  interest  of  the  pupil  more  than 
another,  and  if  that  greater  interest  is  due  to  the  more  intimate 
connection  of  his  studies  with  his  daily  life  and  his  environment, 
that  fact  would  go  far  to  determine  a  preference  for  that  par- 
ticular curriculum.  It  is  probably  not  so  much  the  want  of  ar- 
ticulation between  the  pupiFs  life  inside  the  school  and  that  out- 
side that  has  brought  so  much  condemnation  upon  the  schools 
latterly,  as  the  effort  to  make  the  schools  do  duty  in  respect  to 
so  many  things,  making  the  course  complex  and  the  work  super- 
ficial; a  condition  which  brings  a  long  train  of  evils. 

Instruction  that  develops  only  capability  and  efficiency  is  mere 
training  and,  valuable  as  it  may  be,  cannot  take  the  place  of  edu- 
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cation.  That  a  course  of  study  may  lead  to  a  better  develop- 
ment of  the  student  because  of  close  connection  with  living  facts 
would  justify  a  preference  for  it  on  that  account,  but  if  nothing 
is  to  be  made  of  such  a  course  but  regard  for  material  success, 
it  will  be  as  deplorable  as  the  most  unpractical  one,  and  will  be 
chargeable  ultimately  with  as  many  evil  consequences.  A 
scheme  of  schooling  which  furnishes  intellectual  development  (of 
a  kind)  by  reason  of  the  studies  pursued,  and  moral  development 
by  the  teacher  and  by  his  methods  of  dealing  with  his  pupils 
and  their  subjects  of  study,  would  still  be  especially  unsatisfac- 
tory if  the  subjects  themselves  were  not  of  a  kind  or  were  not 
handled  in  a  way  to  cultivate  the  imagination.  Every  teacher 
has  felt  the  discouragement,  even  dismay,  that  comes  when,  after 
a  painstaking  piece  of  explanation,  a  pupil  puts  to  him  point  blank 
the  very  question  which  he  thinks  he  has  just  answered  plainly  and 
completely.  He  generally  has  some  pupils,  not  many  but  a  few, 
who  miss  the  obvious;  who  seem  asleep  and  must  somehow  be 
awakened.  Scarcely  less  severe,  however,  is  his  disappointment 
with  those  who  see  the  obvious,  but  only  that ;  who  also  lack  men- 
tal alertness  or  imagination.  These  are  more  numerous  and 
sometimes  more  stolid  than  the  others,  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
modernized  curriculum  would  be  too  prosaic  to  do  much  for  them. 
It  need  not  be  so.  Even  with  the  material  that  has  been  chosen 
to  be  included  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schooling,  and 
without  that  which  is  to  be  rejected,  this  important  quality  of 
an  educated  mind  may  be  cultivated  if  only  its  importance  is 
admitted.  'Not  only  in  art  and  poetry  is  fancy  bred;  science, 
quite  as  much  as  these",  appeals  to  the  imagination.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  truism  that  one  cannot  be  a  scientist  without  a  vivid  imag- 
ination, and  of  no  branch  of  science  is  this  more  decidedly  true 
than  of  mathematics.  Anything  more  delightfully  or  more  purely 
fanciful  than  the  Alice  books  would  be  hard  to  find,  yet  they 
sprung  from  the  brain  of  a  professor  of  mathematics.  But  is 
it  the  object  of  the  modern  school  to  produce  scientists?  If 
science  is  to  be  taught  only  with  regard  to  realism,  its  value  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  imagination  is  lost. 

ISTo  matter  what  is  declared  obsolete,  whether  ancient  lan- 
guages or  ancient  history  or  even  ancient  science,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  formalism  or  the  disciplinary  character  of  the  study 
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is  unprofitable,  and  it  has  long  been  contended  that  any  advan- 
tage that  may  accrue  from  that  discipline  can  also  be  derived 
from  a  properly  conducted  study  of  science. 

Perhaps  against  nothing  in  the  way  of  formalism  has  com- 
plaint been  made  more  justly  than  against  English  Grammar. 
Leaving  out  of  account,  now,  the  formal  grammar  of  Latin  and 
Greek  or  of  any  language,  (can  there  be  an  intelligent  grammar 
that  is  not  fonaal  ?)  by  which  the  structure  of  those  tongues  is 
analyzed  and  perhaps  devitalized,  but  without  which  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  student  ^could  appreciate  turns  of  expression, 
we  may  hesitate  before  we  discard  English  Grammar  or  deny  its 
advantages.  It  may  well  be  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  the 
long  list  of  rules  of  syntax  and  their  numerous  exceptions,  of 
what  governs  or  is  governed,  of  the  case  of  the  subject  and  the 
object,  of  analysis  into  sentences,  clauses,  phrases,  etc. ;  all  which 
is  presented  as  if  it  had  to  be  so.  That  danger  is  the  danger  of 
the  enthusiastic  grammarian  who  is  too  apt  to  yield  to  the  idea 
that  grammar  rules  the  speech.  But  even  with  this  fault,  is  ad- 
herence to  this  formalism  any  worse  than  a  chaotic  abandonment 
of  it  ?  Do  those  who  break  from  its  bondage  write  better  or  speak 
better  than  their  forbears?  Is  English  likely  to  be  improved 
by  a  ^^go  as  you  please"  way  of  expressing  one  self?  Kules  of 
grammar  are  sometimes  violated  by  masters  of  expression  it  is 
true,  but  only  geniuses  or  at  least  masters  of  expression  can  work 
such  violence  with  impunity,  and  geniuses  and  masters  are  of 
the  least  inclined  to  violate  precedent  and  convention.  Rules  of 
grammar,  like  laws  of  science,  are  only  meant  to  state  existing 
conditions,  but  it  may  vastly  clarify  one's  comprehension  of  the 
language  or  the  science  to  know  those  rules  or  laws.  Grammar 
is,  whether  it  is  learned  or  not,  and  refusal  to  teach  it  does  not 
get  rid  of  it.  In  the  sentence  ^'I  is  a  pronoun,"  to  the  graduate 
of  the  "modernized"  school  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
whether  the  I  is  a  noun  or  a  nimbus,  nevertheless  it  would  mean 
something  quite  different  if  he  should  say  "I  am  a  pronoun." 
Parsing  may  be  made  abominable  but  one  who  has  any  skill  in 
it  could  not  by  any  possibility  consciously  write  ".  .  .  .  there 
were  those  among  them  whom  they  knew  would  carry  any  indis- 
creet utterance,"  yet  this  is  a  locution  that  now  appears  frequent- 
ly in  the  output  of  authors  who  like  to  think  themselves  good 
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writers.  The  work  from  -wfiich  this  is  quoted  is  a  recent  novel 
thai  is  rather  ambitious  and  is  not  without  merit,  but  it  also  has 
'^  .  .  .  the  mysterious  stranger  whom  a  few  days  ago  had  been 
taken  for  a  j^rocess-server,'^  and  further  on,  ".  .  .  .  the  man  who 
the  Laird  had  driven  from  the  grant.''  A  knowledge  of  grammar 
might  not  prevent  an  occasional  lapse  like  this  but  an  ignorance 
of  grammar  leaves  the  way  open  for  its  occurrence  at  any  time, 
and  a  high  school  boy  ought  to  be  above  it  whether  he  is  to  be- 
come an  orator,  a  writer,  a  proofreader  or  a  typesetter.  Surely 
only  one  w^ho  has  shirked  his  grammar  could  write  "we  were 
bowling  along  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  the  little  dinghy  laying 
down  to  it,"  yet  this  occurs  in  a  recent  novel  by  a  popular  writer 
who  is  accredited  in  "Who's  Who  in  America  with  twenty-one 
other  works  of  fiction  or  history. 

Is  not  the  skilled  analyst,  the  parser,  of  use  if  only  in  a  con- 
servative way,  as  a  brake?  Slang  does  sometimes  become  good 
usage,  hybrid  words  do  gain  approved  currency,  but  the  very 
conservatism  of  the  pedant  exerts  something  of  a  selective  influ- 
ence and  retards  the  progTcss  of  innovations  that  are  flagrant. 
iN'obody  now  complains  of  Goldsmith's  ''Both  mongrel,  puppy, 
whelp,  and  hound,"  and  both  is  no  longer  limited  to  two,  but  is 
it  a  perverted  or  an  unhealthy  taste  that  still  objects  to  ''between 
the  three  of  them"  ? 

Where,  judgment  is  to  be  exercised  or  a  remedy  to  be  applied, 
will  it  not  be  done  better  by  those  'who  laiow  what  they  are  doing  ? 
Will  not  the  tyranny  of  a  form  be  best  corrected  by  one  who 
knows  the  form  but  is  not  deterred  by  any  conviction  of  its  sanc- 
tity? Is  not  a  just  estimate  of  any  subject,  scientific  or  linguis- 
tic, to  be  expected  of  him  who  kno^s  the  subject  rather  than  of 
him  who  does  not,  if  only  he  does  not  lose  his  head  and  become 
its  thrall  ?  And  that  throws  the  responsibility  not  on  the  curric- 
ulum but  on  the  teacher.  These  queries  look  ahead  to  teachers 
whose  own  early  instruction  was  obtained  in  the  modernized 
school  which  proposes  to  dispense  with  formal  English  grammar. 

That  a  child  should  be  taught  along  lines  of  thought  directed 
to  realities,  things  of  vivid  interest,  is  not  new  in  the  theory  or 
in  the  practice  of  education.  Of  course  it  is  the  concrete  that 
appeals  to  the  child.  It  is  not  well  to  enter  too  early  upon  the 
abstract,  or  in  general  to  expect  the  youthful  pupil  to  respond  to 
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it.  When  a  solemn  teacher  asks  a  juvenile  "What  is  the  chief 
end  of  man",  the  answer  is  a  perfectly  rational  one  when  the  child 
replies  '^His  legs/'  and  the  questioner  has  little  right  to  be  sur- 
prised, but  there  must  come  a  time  when  the  abstract  can  be  in- 
troduced and  here,  again,  is  need  for  wisdom  in  the  teacher. 
The  education  which  never  gets  away  from  direct  association  of 
the  abstract  with  the  concrete,  of  the  spiritual  with  the  material, 
of  the  artistic  with  the  commercial,  is  not  wholly  admirable  or 
desirable,  and  even  a  dead  language  may  not  be  altogether  dead 
wood  in  a  modern  education.  That  useless  lumber  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  furniture  of  the  school  curriculum  is  notorious,  and 
perhaps  nothing  less  drastic  than  the  undertaking  of  the  General 
Education  Board  will  suffice  to  eradicate  it,  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
the  oldest  that  is  the  least  alive*  or  the  least  useful,  and  the  experi- 
mental school  may  be  the  best  means  to  determine  the  value  of  any 
changes  or  modification,  if  only  it  is  not  so  prosaic  as  to  rest 
content  with  turning  out  boys  who  see  nothing  beyond  the  ob- 
vious. 

The  avowal  of  the  Board  frankly  puts  philistinism  in  the  saddle. 

The  danger  of  the  scheme  lies  in  the  probability  that  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  may  be  so  completely  imbued  with  the  utilitarian 
idea  of  education  as  to  tliink  nothing  else  worth  while.  They 
will  com^  to  think,  even,  that  only  that  is  utilitarian  which  is 
primarily,  directly,  and  immediately  so.  Utility  which  is  indirect 
or  remote  will  not  appeal  to  them.  Moreover,  an  experiment- 
I  ing  school  is  itself  a  transition,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  some- 
thing worse  to  something  better  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  pupil  of  today  may  be  the  teacher  of  tomorrow,  and  as  a  rule 
he  will  follow  the  paths  in  which  he  has  been  led. 

According  to  the  announcement  of  the  Board  methods  of  teach- 
ing are  to  be  found  which  give  "substantial,  practical  results,''  but 
what  does  "practical"  mean  ?  "Science,  industry"  will  be  promi- 
nent, but  seemingly  nothing  even  in  science  is  to  be  more  promi- 
nent than  the  utilitarian  phase  of  it;  yet  if  anything  is  certain 
in  respect  to  science  it  is  that  the  study  of  science  as  to  its  nature 
and  essence,  pure  science,  regardless  of  its  practicality,  is  insepa- 
rable from  industrial  development. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  say  which  of  two  orders  of  men,  the 
product  of  two  different  concepts  of  education,  is  the  more  useful 
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to  society  at  large.  Two  columns  may  be  placed  parallel  and 
extended  indefinitely,  one  containing  the  names  of  men  whose  ef- 
forts have  been  directed  to  the  immediate  circumstances  of  life, 
and  the  other  the  names  of  those  who  have  primarily  devoted  them- 
selves to  their  science  without  regard  to  its  practicality. 

Captains  of  Industry,  Disinterested  Scholars, 


Sir  Samuel  Cunard  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

George  Peabody  Galileo 

Stephen  Girard  Sir  Isaac  ITewton 

J.  D.  Rockefeller  Michael  Faraday 

Jay  Gould  Ilermann  von  Helmholtz 

Andrew  Carnegie  James  Clerk  Maxwell 

Alfred  Krupp  Lord  Kelvin 

Thomas  A.  Edison  Charles  Darwin 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Louis  Pasteur 

Every  one  of  these  men  has  helped  to  advance  the  world  com- 
mercially or  industrially,  with  this  difference: — ^with  those  in 
the  first  list,  commercial  or  industrial  aggrandizement  was  the  end 
for  which  they  strove,  while  for  the  others  it  was  only  an  inci- 
dental though  an  inevitable  result  of  their  labors.  Of  course 
these  lists  might  be  varied  greatly  and  extended  indefinitely,  but 
who  shall  say  that  a  scheme  of  education  which  encourages  the 
aims,  cultivates  the  character,  and  supports  the  attitude  of  those 
in  the  second  column  suffers  in  contrast  with  one  which  exalts  the 
traits  that  characterize  the  first  list.  Both  sets  of  men  have  been 
influential  in  advancing  the  material  interests  of  the  world,  but, 
with  occasional  exceptions,  the  second  seem  to  have  been  the  less  self 
seeking ;  and  yet,  of  those  in  the  first  column  George  Peabody  was 
a  philanthropist  who  contributed  liberally  to  the  advancement  of 
education  and  of  art:  Stephen  Girard  founded  a  college  for  or- 
phans; Mr.  Rockefeller's  wealth  is  the  motive  power  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Boai-d  and  pro^ddes  on  an  unprecedented  scale  for 
scientific  research :  and  Mr.  Carnegie's  also  sustains  an  institu- 
tion for  research,  and  the  extensive  system  of  pensions  for  college 
professors.  The  decision  to  undertake  to  modernize  the  school 
curriculum  is  due  largely  to  the  strong  paper  on  The  Modem 
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School  by  the  president  of  the  General  Education  Board  and  the 
no  less  disturbing  paper  on  Changes  INTeeded  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion by  the  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  UniA^ersity,  and  yet 
both  of  these  gentlemen  would  probably  belong  in  the  second  col- 
umn above.  They  are  themselves  the  product  of  an  old  type  of 
schooling.  To  be  sure  that  very  fact  may  be  an  incentive  to  them 
to  call  for  schools  more  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  today,  for  they 
are  thoroughly  modern  men,  and  wise,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
their  far  sightedness  mil  ensure  that  in  getting  rid  of  that  which 
is  bad  they  will  ^'hold  fast  that  which  is  good.'^ 

It  is  a  pity  that  teachers  themselves  have  to  releam  so  much 
that  has  been  tried  in  the  past  and  discarded.  ]!»J^oav  and  then  a 
reformer  comes  forward  with  an  idea  that  is  new  to  him  and  to 
many  others,  and  time  is  wasted  in  trying  out  something  which, 
under  perhaps  a  diiferent  name  but  not  essentially  different  in 
itself,  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  It  is 
not  only  in  natural  and  physical  science  that  much  of  one's  life 
is  spent  in  rediscovering,  the  same  is  true  of  the  science  and  art 
of  education,  and  judging  from  some  of  the  ideas  in  the  prelimi- 
nary announcement,  it  will  he  wonderful  if  the  proposed  experi- 
mental school  is  not  the  victim  of  some  such  faults.  The  experi- 
mental school  is  only  for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
but  a  wisely  planned  curriculum  will  not  ignore  the  fact  that  for 
some  of  the  pupils  this  school  is  only  preliminary  to  further  pro- 
gress. It  must  be  in  the  higher  institutions  that  the  refinements 
of  literature  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  to  be  inculcated,  and 
a  taste  for  and  an  appreciation  of  them  to  be  developed.  When 
the  entire  company,  teachers  and  scholars,  embark  in  this  school- 
ship  on  the  sea  of  knowledge,  for  some  of  the  travelers  the  close  of 
the  high  school  will  be  only  a  port  of  call  and  if  they  would  voy- 
age further  they  may  have  to  complete  their  journey  by  a  route 
and  means  of  travel  for  which  they  were  not  prepared.  True, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  our  population  as  yet  goes  to  college, 
but  even  with  those,  if  they  come  by  way  of  the  proposed  modern- 
ized school,  influences  which  have  been  predominant  in  their 
early  training  will  be  felt  throughout  their  later  career  as  stu- 
dents unless  precious  time  is  expended  in  teaching  them  that  the 
ground  on  which  their  previous  education  rests  is  not  the  whole 
field  or  even  all  that  should  be  cultivated.     The  learning  of  this 
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would  give  a  jolt  to  their  complacent  superiority  over  idealism. 
There  may  be  danger  in  the  experiment  in  that  the  teachers  and 
pupils  alike  may  regard  tentative  ideas  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter. 

Among  recent  movements  in  the  educational  world  a  prominent 
university  spent  many  months  in  investigating  lines  of  study,  es- 
pecially scientific  and  vocational  lines,  in  direct  connection  with 
shop  and  field  work;  the  investigations  were  made  in  a  careful, 
scientific  manner  and  statistics  were  compiled  and  collated,  all  by 
trained  engineers,  and  then,  because  of  literary  limitations  of 
these  investigators  their  data  were  turned  over  to  the  English  de- 
partment of  the  univerdty  to  he  written  up.  Does  it  seem  com- 
mendable to  subject  to  those  same  limitations  students  whose  early 
schooling  omits  the  opportunity  to  share  in  what  is  called  cul- 
tural study  ?  Especially  if  they  go  to  no  higher  institution,  how 
can  such  high  school  graduates  know  that  their  modernized  edu- 
cation will  leave  them  in  the  lurch  wiien  they  come  to  show  use- 
fulness in  any  way  except  over  the  work  bench  ?  How  indeed  but 
by  bitter  and  humiliating  experiences  ? 

A  decision  of  subjects  to  be  taught  and  the  proper  methods  of 
teaching  them,  comprehensive  as  it  might  be,  would  still  leave 
open  the  question  whether  the  conception  of  a  secondary  school 
for  the  attainment  of  discipline  or  anything  else  by  exclusive  de- 
votion to  matters  of  immediate  service,  is  not  fundamentally  faulty. 


**  America  First "  Campaign  in  Massachusetts 

W.  I.  Hamilton,  Agezs^t  Massachusetts  Boaed  of  Education. 

jiiHiimmiDiiiiiiriiiMcj  ]jj^  ^ygg  ^j.q  j^q^^  focussed  upon  the  problem  of  as- 
j  ••  ^^  I  similation.  It  has  consciously  become,  all  of  a  sud- 
I  11  I  den,  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  us  as  a  na- 
I  I   tion  that  the  immigrants  whom  we  have  welcomed 

SiiiiHiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiitS  ^^^^  ^^^^  society,  to  participate  in  the  duties  and 
I  I   blessings  of  our  institutions,  should  be  an  integral 

i  I   part  of  that  society,  and  not  foreign  to  it.'' — F.  J. 

i»]iiiiiiiiiiioiiiMiiiiic^  Warne 

There  is  no  ^'sudden"  realization  of  our  tremendous  educational 
task  in  Massachusetts.  In  many  cities  and  towns  Successful  re- 
organizations of  elementary  day-school  methods  and  programs 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  foreign-bom  children,  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  old.  Gradually  special  classes  have  been  estab- 
lished and  teachers  have  developed  skill  in  teaching  them  the  Eng- 
lish language.  We  have  looked  to  the  evening  school  to  continue 
the  education  of  those  children  who  drop  out  of  day-school  with 
only  the  minimum  legal  educational  requirement,  i.  e.,  ability 
to  read  and  Avrite  English  equal  to  that  required  in  the  fourth 
grade. 

The  evening  school  has  also  to  deal  with  two  other  groups; 
(1)  By  law,  employed  minors,  between  16  and  21  years  old,  who 
cannot  read  and  write  English  up  to  the  fourth  grade  standard, 
are  required  to  attend  evening  school.  (2)  In  recent  years  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  provide  evening  school  opportunities 
for  adults  not  required  by  law  to  attend  evening  schools,  more  par- 
ticularly for  those  seeking  naturalization. 

Some  communities  have  made  substantial  progress  in  organiz- 
ing evening  work  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  these  people,  but 
there  is  general  agreement  that  on  the  whole  the  situation  is  un- 
satisfactory. Probably  most  Massachusetts  superintendents  and 
school  committees  would  agree  that  we  are  ready  to  provide  even- 
ing school  opportunities  so  far  as  our  resources  permit,  courses  and 
methods  formulated,  and  teachers  secured  who  can  successfully 
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do  the  required  work.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  Way  of 
needed  extension  of  such  opportunities,  the  greatest  being  (1)  Ei- 
nancial,  (2)  Administrative,  (8)  Pedagogical. 

Financial:  The  changing  population,  both  because  of  vastly  in- 
creasing numbers  and  variety  of  conditions  to  be  met,  has  made 
rapidly  increasing  demands  upon  our  resources  for  the  support  of 
day  schools.  In  nearly  all  Massachusetts  communities  having  a 
valuation  of  $2,500,000  and  upwards  the  entire  cost  of  public 
schools  is  paid  ou+  of  the  proceeds  of  local  taxation.  The  widest 
possible  variation  in  ability  so  to  support  schools  is  found.  The 
state  average  of  taxable  property  for  each  child  in  day  school 
membership  is  about  $6,500,  yet  some  communities  have  a  valua- 
tion of  over  $50,000  for  each  child  in  average  membership,  while 
in  twenty  at  the  lower  end  of  the  list  the  valuation  is  $2,000  and 
less  for  each  child.  With  few  exceptions  our  communities  feel 
unable  to  provide  more  than  a  legal  minimum  of  evening  school 
opportunities.     These  are: — 

(Chap.  43,  Sec.  11,  Revised  Laws  Relating  to  Public  Instniction.  As 
Amended  by  Chapter  590,  Acts  of  1914.) 

Any  town  may,  and  every  city  or  town  in  which  there  are  issued 
during  the  year  from  September  first  to  August  thirty-first  certifi- 
cates authorizing  the  employment  of  twenty  or  more  persons  who  do 
not  possess  the  educational  qualifications  enumerated  in  section  one 
of  Chapter  forty-four  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended,  shall  main- 
tain during  the  following  school  year  an  evening  school  or  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  in  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  the  English  language  and  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  industrial  drawing,  both  free  hand  and 
mechanical,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology  and  hy- 
giene and  good  behavior.  Such  other  subjects  may  be  taught  in 
such  schools  as  the  school  committee  considers  expedient." 

(Chap.  467,  Acts  of  1913.      Section  1.) 

"Every  illiterate  minor  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age  shall  attend  some  public  evening  school  in  the  city  or  town 
in  which  he  resides  for  the  whole  time  during  which  the  public 
evening  schools  are  in  session;  provided,  that  such  city  or  town 
maintains  a  public  evening  school." 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  strange  that  of  the  36  cities, 
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only  14  report  60  evening  sessions  or  more,  while  the  remainder 
have  in  most  cases  59  to  40.  Of  the  317  towns,  11  report  60  ses- 
sions or  more,  19  report  59  to  40,  while  239  towns  have  no  even- 
ing schools. 

Administrative:  It  may  be  fairly  said  that,  on  the  whole, 
knowledge  of  evening  school  organization  and  administration  is, 
throughout  the  country,  in  an  experimental  stage.  Methods  of 
rea-ching  the  people  to  be  attracted  to ,  schools,  formulation  of 
subject  matter  adapted  to  their  needs,  grouping  of  pupils,  length 
of  term,  satisfactory  text  books,  and  many  other  matters  await 
future  development.  Fortunate  is  the  school  superintendent  or 
principal  whose  day  school  work  leaves  him  with  time  and  energy 
to  deal  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory  manner  with  these  impor- 
tant problems.  In  too  many  cases  such  conditions  do  not  exist, 
yet  they  are  the  people  to  whom  we  look  for  guidance  and  direc- 
tion in  conducting  evening  schools,  and  where  can  we  find  another 
group  of  men  who  could  do  it  better  ?  How  are  we  going  to  re- 
lease the  time  and  energ}'  of  men  for  the  solution  of  evening 
school  problems  to  the  same  degree  as  for  day  school  problems? 
Can  we  do  the  work  immediately  necessary  without  some  such  ar- 
rangement ? 

Pedagogical:  In  the  main,  there  is  no  considerable  body  of 
teachers  with  special  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  immigrant, 
or  the  pedagogy  of  teaching  him,  what  is  to  him,  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Our  teacher  training  courses  are  directed  toward  the  day 
school,  and  postulate  an  English-speaking  child,  or  one  who  very 
readily  becomes  English-speaking.  There  are  no  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  what  should  be  taught  to  non-English  speak- 
ing people  16  to  25  years  of  age,  or  how  to  teach  it  so  it  may  be- 
come immediately  a  usable  possession.  Twenty  years  ago  when 
we  were  dealing  with  English-speaking  immigrants  day  school 
methods  and  devices  may  have  furnished  acceptable  standards  in 
evening  schools,  but  the  problem  today  is  different.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  the  task  of  securing  a  body  of  teachers,  and  training 
them  for  efficient  service  with  large  numbers  of  new  types  of 
pupils. 

Conditions  Underlying  Evening  School  Organization. 

Massachusetts  is  a  typical  manufacturing  state.  To  a  greater  or 
less  degree  its  problems  are  identical  with  those  of  every  other  state 
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presenting  similar  economic  conditions.  The  problem  of  "assimi- 
lating" and  ''Americanizing"  the  immigrant  is  the  biggest  edu- 
cational task  now  before  us.  At  the  time  of  the  last  national 
census,  we  numbered  in  the  United  States,  13,500,000  foreign-born. 
In  1913, 1,400,000  aliens  landed  on  our  shores,  in  1914, 1,200,000 ; 
in  1915,  400,000.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  sober  and  industri- 
ous, accustomed  to  arduous  toil  and,  as  a  rule,  are  moral  and  trust- 
Worthy.  They  endure  adversity  and  disappointment  with  patience 
and  fortitude.  A  great  majority  are  peasant  stock,  for  generations 
living  close  to  the  soil.  The  adults  are,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
skilled, illiterate,  hard-working  laborers;  many  (from  %  to  %) 
look  forward  to  a  return  to  the  land,  and  begin  to  save  for  that 
purpose. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  immigrants  from  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Eussia  and  southeastern  Europe,  from  which  we  have 
largely  drawn  since  1880,  are  absolutely  illiterate.  From  some 
sections,  the  proportion  of  illiterates  is  more  than  two-thirds. 
Compare  with  the  three  per  cent,  of  illiterates  formerly  coming 
from  E'orth  Europe,  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland! 

Well  may  it  be  said,  "We  now  have  before  us  a  wholly  new 
group  of  problems  arising  out  of  immigration.  These  new  prob- 
lems are  inextricably  interwoven  into  our  national  destiny*  their 
solution  depends  upon  our  powers  of  social  and  economic  assimila- 
tion." 

We  look  to  education  to  do  its  share  in  the  assimilating  process. 
How  are  we  doing  it?  Two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  foreign-born,  or  the  children  of  foreign-bom.  Have 
we  taught  and  are  we  teaching  the'm  to  adapt  themselves  to  Ameri- 
can conditions?  Are  we  teaching  them  the  personal  and  civic 
hygiene  necessary  to  city  life? 

The  Massachusetts  Hospitals  for  Consumptives  are  maintain- 
ed at  an  annual  expense  of  more  than  $450,000.00.  Foreign-bom 
patients  in  these  hospitals  are  one  and  a  half  times  as  numerous 
in  proportion  to  their  share  of  the  population  as  are  the  native- 
born.  Prevalence  of  tuberculosis,  as  of  many  other  diseases  among 
immigrants,  is  due  in  large  part  to  two  causes:  First,  the  new 
comers  do  not  know  how  best  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  climate 
and  living  conditions  very  dilferent  from  those  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.     Second,  they  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  at- 
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tending  under  these  new  conditions  to  rules  of  health  which  in  the 
pure  air  and  out-of-door  life  of  their  home  countries  they  have 
been  able  to  disregard. 

Are  we  teaching  the  immigrant  what  he  needs  for  industrial 
safety?  In  the  year  1918-14  Massachusetts  paid  $3,000,000  as 
compensation  for  industrial  accidents.  A  careful  study  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  showed  that  twice  as  many  accidents  oc- 
curred among  non-English-speaking  foreigners  as  among  the  na- 
tive-bom. or  the  immigrants  who  can  speak  English.  A  man 
well-informed  on  the  subject  stated  recently  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  greatest  single  cause  of  industrial  accidents  in  Massachusetts 
was  inability  to  understand  the  orders  of  the  foreman,  and  to  read 
and  understand  safety  directions. 

For  a  series  of  years  40  to  40  per  cent,  of  our  immigrants  ar- 
rived in  March,  April  and  May.  Have  we  made  provision  for 
drawing  them  into  schools  immediately,  and  teaching  them  the 
things  immediately  necessary  ? 

The  1917  Campaign, 

Such  statements  and  questions  give  us  hints  regarding  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem.  A  brief  description  of  work  carried  on  in 
Massachusetts  this  winter  may  be  helpful  to  others.  This  work 
is  regarded  as  experimental  but  we  look  forward  to  some  perma- 
nent agencies  for  assisting  in  the  development  of  evening  schools. 
The  work  thus  far  has  taken  four  forms : 

1.  A  study  of  evening  school  opportunities  in  Massachusetts, 
based  on  a  questionnaire  circulated  to  all  superintendents  of 
schools  in  October  1916.  The  more  important  facts  are  published 
in  Board  of  Education  Circular  'No,  1,  1917. 

2.  A  method  course  at  the  Lowell  ^N^ormal  School  for  teachers 
of  immigrants  in  evening  classes.  This  course  is  under  the  di- 
rector of  the  Board  of  Education  through  a  co-operative  arrange- 
ment between  its  Department  of  University  Extension  and  the 
Lowell  Thermal  School.  It  is  given  on  Saturday  and  Monday 
afternoons  and  has  attracted  more  than  200  evening  school  teach- 
ers. 

3.  A  series  of  conferences  at  five  readily  accessible  points  in 
the  state,  at  which  problems  of  citizenship  training  and  other  re- 
lated matters  are  given  a  full  day's  discussion. 
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4.     An  exhibit  at  the  conferences  showing: 

(a)  By  charts,  methods  of  evening  school  organization  and 
follow-up  work. 

(b)  Text  books  furnished  by  the  publishers. 

(c)  Material  obtainable  on   application  to  U.   S.   Depart- 
ments of  Education,  and  ISTaturalization. 

The  Circular:  The  circular  is  an  attempt  to  take  account  of 
stock.  It  is  a  statement  of  facts  with  no  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
facts.  It  reveals  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  a  great  diver- 
sity of  practice,  because  of  a  lack  of  generally  accepted  standards. 
The  following  tabulations  are  typical: 

Program. 
Proportion  of  time  to  be  spent  in  a  session  (first  year)  in — 

(A)  Beading: — 

1  city  reports  %  of  time. 
1  city  reports  %  of  time. 
3  cities  report  %  of  time. 

1  city  reports  9-20  of  time. 

2  cities  report  2-5  of  time. 

10  cities  report  less  than  2-5  of  time. 

(B)  Writing:— 

1  city  reports  %  of  time. 

1  city  reports  %  of  time. 

6  cities  report  ^/4  <^f  time. 

2  cities  report  1-6  of  time. 

7  cities  report  less  than  1-6  of  time. 

(C)  Conversation: — 

1  city  reports  Vl»  of  time. 
1  city  reports  %  of  time. 
1  city  reports  %  of  time. 

1  city  reports  3-10  of  time. 

12  cities  report  less  than  3-10  of  time. 

(D)  Phonetic  Drill:- 

2  cities  report  %  of  time. 
1  city  reports  1-5  of  time. 

1  city  reports  Vs  of  time. 

2  cities  report  1-6  of  time. 

7  cities  report  less  than  1-6  of  time. 
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Teaching  English. 
I.     Special  direction  for  teaching  English: — 

1  city  (Cambridge)  reports  having  special  directions  for  teaching 

English. 
24  cities  report  no  special  directions  for  teaching  English. 
11  cities  do  not  report. 
Boston  and  Holyoke  submit  manuals. 

II.     Approximate  number  of  words  at  end  of  first  year : — 
(a)  To  be  recognized  in  reading,     ....         300-100 
(h)   To  be  used  conversationally       ....         200-150 
(c)  To  be  used  in  writing, 150-100 

Naturalization  Classes. 

There  are  36  cities  represented  in  the  following  tabulation: — 
20  cities  report  naturalization  classes. 
9  cities  report  no  naturalization  classes. 

2  cities  (Marlborough  and  Pittsfield)  report  classes  in  naturali- 

zation to  be  formed  this  year. 
1  city  (Haverhill)  reports  special  instruction  given  in  all  classes. 

1  city  (Wobum)  reports  individual  rather  than  class  instruction. 

2  cities   (Worcester  and  Attleboro)  report  efforts  to  start  such 

classes,  but  not  meeting  with  succ^s. 
The  Conferences:     We  are  seeking  discussion  and  information 
on  such  problems  as  these : 

Orgats^ization  and  Programs. 
Non  English-speaking  People, 

(a)  The  groups.     Ages  16-21.     Male — General  Education. 
(h)  The  groups.     Ages  16-21.     Female — General  Education. 

(c)  The  naturalization  groups. 

(d)  Adult  women. 

(e)  Groups  continuing  education  begun  in  the  evening  schools. 
People  who  have  attended  day  schools. 

All  groups  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  upwards. 
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Kesoueoes. 

(a)   Community. 

1.  Clubs  and  societies. 

2.  School  building  and  equipment. 

3.  Length  of  terms.  ^ 

4.  Employers. 
(h)  Printed  material. 

Teachitstg. 

(a)  "What  different  pedagogical  methods  are  necessary  in  dealing 
with  this  group,  as  distinguished  from  pupil  in  day  schools  ? 

(&)  Possibilities  of  training  teachers  for  service  in  evening  school 
work. 

(c)  How  may  suitable  teachers  now  be  secured  ? 

The  Training  Course :  This  training  course  at  the  Lowell  'Not- 
mal  School  is  given  by  Principal  John  J.  Mahoney  and  C.  J.  Her- 
lihy,  Director  of  Evening  Schools,  Cambridge  Mass.  It  attempts 
to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  underlying  facts  and  principles 
upon  which  successful  teaching  must  be  based,  with  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  foreigner  in  English  expression,  with  an  organization 
of  subject  matter  that  will  enable  him  to  apprehend  and  interpret 
his  environment,  and  an  order  and  metliod  in  teaching. 

Legislation:  In  1914  a  State  Commission  on  Immigration 
made  to  the  Legislature  an  important  report  in  which  was  recom- 
mended state  support  and  state  supervision  of  evening  schools. 

Thus  far  no  such  legislation  has  been  enacted.  A  number  of 
bills  bearing  on  this  important  problem  were  filed  with  the  Legis- 
lature but  failed  of  passage.  Public  opinion  has  been  aroused 
however,  and  without  doubt  the  outlook  for  state  aid,  by  which 
more  nearly  adequat-e  facilities  may  be  afforded  for  the  education 
of  the  foreign-bom,  is  brighter  than  it  has  been  heretofore. 
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Some   Opportunities   That  Come  to  Country 
School  Masters 

By  Garry  C.  MyePwS,  Brooklyn  Training  School 
FOR  Teachers. 

|iiiiiHiisiiDiiiimiiiiit|_^;E  of  the  strongest  needs  of  country  folk  is  culture 
I  ^^  I  and  refinement.  These  elements  within  the  city  be- 
I  11  I  come  familiar  to  the  country  child,  and,  naturally, 
I  I  the  country  is  despised.     To  supply  these  needs  be- 

$]iiiiiimiiiaiiiiifiiiiiic^  comes  the  teacher's  task.  Let  him  lead  the  child  to 
I  see  that  to  be  polite  is  not  to  be  "stuck  up,"  but  that 
I  it  is  "to  do  and  say  the  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest 
way."  The  task  is  arduous,  for  good  manners  are 
not  always  commonplace  to  farmers.  They  are  so  accustomed  to 
look  for  immediate  results,  their  atmosphere  is  so  intensely  prac^ 
tical,  and  they  so  magnify  the  individual,  that  they  are  not  always 
ready  to  subscribe  to  the  more  refined  and  seemingly  more  arti- 
ficial social  usages. 

Correlative  with  laxity  in  maimers  is  the  rural  laxity  in  use 
of  language.  Any  one  who  has  grown  up  in  the  country  and  has 
gone  therefrom  well  knows  the  handicap  he  had  in  use  of  English. 
In  cities  now,  where  immigrants  are  numerous  the  school  is 
making  oral  English  a  foremost  factor.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
equally  important  task  of  cultivating  proper  speech  in  rural 
the  equally  important  task  of  cultivating  proper  speech  in  rural 
sections  is  not  handled  with  more  vigor.  The  teacher  first  should 
be  a  good  example  of  pure  speech,  and,  to  see  that  pupils  always 
express  themselves  in  the  purest  English  should  be  his  chief  en- 
deavor. With  oral  English  uppermost,  a  large  amount  of  written 
composition  and  of  formal  grammar  well  could  be  omitted.  Mere 
mastery  of  syntax  never  saves  from  the  sin  of  murdering  English ; 
neither  does  good  writing  always  presuppose  good  speech.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  read  good  books  and  many  of  them  is  a  pretty  cer- 
tain means  for  cultivating  English.  Good  excerps  from  fine  lit- 
erature should  be  familiar  to  the  country  child ;  he  should,  more- 
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over,  be  acquainted  with  the  life  and  boyhood  of  the  world's  great 
writers.  The  average  country  child  does  not  read  enough.  He 
has  a  wealth  of  other  interests,  but  as  a  rule,  he  has  few  books  that 
fit  his  needs.  The  countr}^  library  offers  rare  opportunity  to  the 
teacher  to  be  useful.  Almost  no  library  worthy  of  the  name 
adorns  the  average  country  school.  Where  there  is  one  the  books 
selected,  are  ill  fitted ;  they  are  often  over-difficult.  By  awakening 
sufficient  sentiment  to  develop  a  good  school  library,  the  teacher 
could  arouse  a  general  literary  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
could  be  made  the  common  property  of  the  whole  community.  The 
parents,  the  hired  help,  all  adults  of  the  community  could  share 
the  books  together  with  the  children.  The  funds  to  start  and  to 
increase  library  books  could  be  raised  by  various  sorts  of  fetes  and 
entertainments  by  the  school.  Such  public  functions  would  be  the 
most  effective  magnets  to  attract  the  parents'  interest,  since  it  is 
highly  human  that  the  parents  like  to  show  their  children  off  and 
to  see  them  act  in  public.  In  these  affairs  good  talent  from  among 
the  home  folk  oftentimes  can  be  secured  to  aid,  whereby  the  pro- 
gram can  be  enriched  and  a  closier  bond  between  the  school  and 
home  can  be  maintained.  It  is  proverbial,  at  present,  that  parents 
seldom  \dsit  schools.  Perhaps  one  reason  rests  upon  the  scanty 
interest  the  school  has  manifested  in  the  home.  As  soon  as  pa- 
rents are  assured  that  home,  and  home  acti^dties  are  the  burden 
of  school  interests,  that  children  right  away  are  better  and  more 
helpful,  that  homes  at  once  are  more  enjoyable  because  of  what  the 
children  learn  in  school,  and  that  life  and  labor  are  thereby 
crowned  with  honor:  in  brief,  when  the  parents  see  that  it  is  the 
home  life  that  is  built  upon,  enlarged,  enriched  and  magnified,  his 
visits  to  the  country  school  will  be  with  frequency  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  omission  of  further  solicitude.  Therefore,  an  em- 
phasis upon  good  speech  and  literature  will  ultimately  mean  more 
country  culture  and  refinement. 

]N'ot  merely  speech  and  literature  but  art  in  rural  education  has 
been  sorely  neglected.  The  average  country  school  house  is  not 
attractive  and  the  grounds  about  the  building  are  oftentimes  less 
so.  Let  the  teacher  make  the  most  of  it  He  and  the  children  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  beautify  the  grounds.  Every  stick  and  stone  that 
is  superfluous,  every  bit  of  brush  and  weed  and  paper  should  be 
cast  away,  and  mud  should  be  obliterated.     Year  by  year,  good 
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shade  trees  should  be  planted,  .and  where  the  term  is  long  enough 
school  gardens  should  be  cultivated.  Within,  the  schooll*oom 
ought  to  give  a  cheerfuK  welcome.  A  few  cents  can  purchase 
copies  of  good  works  of  art,  and  gradually  the  school  could  pur- 
chase more  expensive  pictures.  The  colored  leaves  and  plants, 
would  decorate  the  walls.  Of  these  the  woods  and  fields  would 
furnish  wide  variety.  The  children  should  be  urged  to  carry 
flowers  from  the  home  and  pluck  some  by  the  roadside  to  adorn 
the  teacher's  desk. 

The  habits  of  these  flowers  and  their  beauty  could  be  pointed 
out.  The  pupils,  likewise,  could  well  afford  to  spend  some  hours 
in  the  fields  and  woods  to  study  native  flowers  and  plants  and 
birds  and  trees.  The  poets  long  ago  made  current  a  pernicious 
and  false  assumption,  that  the  country  boy  alone  knows  nature. 
"Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks,  Face  to  face  with  her  he 
talks,''  certainly  does  not  characterize  the  average  country  child. 
The  boy  Whittier  immortalized,  is  not  a  typical  country  lad.  If 
he  were,  our  country  boys  would  all  be  naturalists  and  poets. 
Perhaps  a  number  of  them  are,  potentially,  but  in  reality,  the 
average  country  child  scarcely  knows  enough  of  natural  things- 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  rhyme  recital  of  the  "Barefoot 
Boy."  Not  many  boys  behold  with  any  thrill  the  flowers  beneath 
their  feet,  the  clear  blue  sky  above  theAi,  or  the  glorious  sunset 
of  the  west.  The  blueness  of  the  sky  may  merely  mean  a  weather 
signal,  the  wild  flowers  only  weeds  to  add  more  to  the  farmer 
boy's  toil.  The  sweetest  birds  may  come  and  go  unwelcomed  and 
imwept.  Let  him  who  will,  inquire  of  average  country  folk 
about  the  bright-plumed  birds  and  sweet-voiced  choristers  that 
flit  among  the  trees  about  the  country  home;  the  meagemess  of 
answers  will  astound  him.  It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  general 
nature  study,  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  is  almost  totally  ig- 
nored. The  book  of  nature  that  opens  wide  before  the  country 
school  house  door,  that  constantly  stands  open  to  the  child,  and 
on  his  way  to  school,  is  the  book  the  country  child  has  scarcely 
learned  to  read.  If  he  did  he  would  enjoy  his  country  home 
and  would  always  loath  to  leave  it.  The  teacher  of  the  district 
school  has,  then,  a  chance  to  teach  the  child  the  masterpieces  of 
eternal  art. 

With  love  for  songs  of  birds  developed,  children  wiU  be  better 
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able  to  enjoy  good  music,  to  use  their  voices  to  delight  them- 
selves and  friends,  and  to  perform  upon  musical  instruments. 
The  fact  that  so  many  country  people  are  delighted  with  "rag 
time"  is  not  because  they  have  no  latent  tastes  for  better  music; 
rather,  it  is  because  their  finer  sense  of  art  is  not  developed. 
To  cultivate  artistic  tastes  for  music  in  the  neighborhood,  by 
means  of  its  development  in  children,  is  the  task  before  the 
rural  teacher.  The  victrola  and  piano-player  have  already  given 
rich  assistance.  Because  of  them  the  farmer  now  can  set  his  in- 
strument playing  classical  selections,  while  he  sets  himself  to 
eating  dinner.  With  good  selections  a  victrola  would  be  a  highly 
cultural  factor  in  the  school.  With  enough  enthusiasm  almost 
any  school,  could  work  up  ample  public  functions  to  purchase  a 
victrola.  This,  however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  place 
of  active  art  developed  in  the  child.  Rather  it  should  stimulate 
within  the  child  a  zeal  to  ijiaster  simple  music.  Let  the  child 
understand  that  to  sing  and  play  helps  enlarge  his  sense  of  indi- 
vidual expression,  gives  to  him  a  more  effective  personality,  where- 
by his  consequent  accomplishment  enriches  the  community. 

Another  type  of  art  neglected  in  the  countrs^  school  is  drawing. 
Perhaps  the  average  fourth  grade  city  child  can  draw  better 
than  the  eighth  grade  pupil  of  the  rural  school.  The  country 
child  who  aspires  to  higher  arts  and  sciences  is  wonderfully 
handicapped  when  he  needs  to  draw.  Furthermore  the  har- 
mony of  colors,  in  the  flowers  and  trees  and  birds  and  in  the 
sunset  sky;  the  landscape  scenes  and  countless  curves  of  nature 
the  average  country  child  has  not  been  taught  to  appreciate  and 
to  enjoy.  He  has  no  institution  such  as  a  museum  or  an  art 
gallery  to  stimulate  his  love  for  beauty.  However,  kind  good 
fortune  has  it  that  some  good  magazines  that  visit  country  homes 
often  reproduce  some  of  the  finer  works  of  art  and  Avrite  about 
great  artists  and  their  works.  All  such  available  material  should 
be  brought  before  the  children's  notice.  Thereby  the  children 
would  enlarge  their  social  interest  as  they  realized  that  thou- 
sands of  other  people  have  enjoyed  this  same  thing,  and  that 
people  will  continue  to  admire  this  same  work  of  beauty  down 
through  the  centuries,  just  as  those  in  earlier  centuries  have  be- 
held them.  If  the  child  is  to  get  the  most  of  culture  from  the 
time  in  which  he  lives  he  needs  to  have  an  interest  in  life's  ac- 
tivity throughout  the  world. 
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Here  rests  the  rural  teacher's  social  opportunity.  He  should 
see  that  children  even  in  remotest  country  places  come  to  feel  a 
neighborliness  with  their  fellowmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  should  emphasize  the  good  things  done,  great  interests  worth 
while,  and  at  the  same  time  he  should  lead  the  children  to  ig- 
nore sensational  accounts,  and  records  of  flagrant  vice.  He 
should  hold  up  before  the  children  the  gTeat  and  noble  living 
leaders  of  the  world,  whose  names  are  frequent  in  the  daily  paper. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  read  about  the  movements  to  protect 
the  people's  lives  and  health  against  disease,  of  the  great  good 
men  who  are  building  and  endowing  colleges  and  hospitals  and 
homes  for  orphans  and  the  aged,  and  to  read  of  various  other 
means  whereby  the  happiness  of  a  community  is  increased. 

With  this  wider  social  interest  there  should  go  the  local  social 
welfare.  That  children  get  as  much  as  possible  from  their  play 
periods  at  school  should  be  the  teacher's  grave  concern.  He 
furthermore,  should  help  supply  some  wholesome  recreation  for 
the  neighborhood.  The  country  people  are  starving  for  amuse- 
ment. Many  of  them  go  to  the  nearest  town;  but  there  they  sel- 
dom have  a  wholesome  atmosphere;  neither  do  they  find  there 
natural  community  interest  which  they  need.  Let  the  school 
house  be  the  recreation  center,  where  the  community  can  join  in 
sports  and  games  and  healthy  social  intercourse.  A  school  vic- 
trola  and  a  lantern  show  could  provide  some  entertainment.  Bet- 
ter still,  a  moving  picture  outfit  well  could  be  afforded  by  some 
neighborhoods.  As  for  lantern  slides,  a  good  supply  can  be  se- 
cured for  the  asking,  from  government  departments  of  state  and 
nation.  Likewise,  some  manufacturing  firms,  notably  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company,  supply  a  series  of  interesting  and 
instructive  lantern  slides,  merely  on  request. 

Another  task  belonging  to  the  country  school  master  is  to  rid  the 
country  of  superstitions.  The  only  hope  is  in  the  school.  ^N'ot  all 
teachers  are  free,  however,  from  these  chains  of  barbarism.  The 
test  by  Dresslar  made  upon  several  hundred  prospective  teachers 
from  almost  every  state  in  the  Union  indicate  that  the  teachers 
have  among  their  number  many  still  who  are  benighted  by  dark 
superstitions.  The  rural  health  is  often  at  the  mercy  of  this 
curse.  The  country  doctor  is  often  never  called  until  some  sense- 
less sign  or  hearsay  has  been  given  a  trial.     So  too  the  expert 
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advice  of  the  skilled  physician  is  supplanted  often  by  some  old 
lady's  superstition.  Any  one  who  knows  the  country,  knows  full 
well  how  superstitions  function  in  their  everyday  activities  as 
well  as  in  their  beliefs.  Some  suffer  serious  economic  losses,  for 
example,  rather  than  to  start  a  task  on  Saturday.  The  writer 
knows  a  well-to-do  country  district  where  the  local  merchant 
never  hopes  to  sell  a  broom  in  May,  for,  the  superstition  has  it: 
"Buy  a  broom  in  May  and  sweep  your  luck  away."  Moreover, 
signs  and  omens  bring  a  host  of  wretchedness  and  anxiety  to  su- 
perstitious folk.  To  rid  the  country  of  these  ills,  therefore  would 
mean  a  deal  of  happiness.  Let  the  teacher  miss  no  opportunity 
to  help  the  countr^^  folk  to  liberate  themselves  from  these  bonds 
that  bind  so  many  fast  to  savagery. 

This  task,  like  most  of  the  others  mentioned  in  this  paper,  is 
beset  with  greatest  difficulty.  The  community  traditions  are  en- 
trenched; the  wisdom  azid  the  sayings  of  the  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  are  frequently  more  welqome  than  those  of  the 
most  scientific  teacher  and  physician,  that  are  still  mere  youths. 
Therefore  the  teacher  to  succeed  must  be  tactful.  He  must  show 
the  greatest  deference  for  the  wisdom  of  the  "elders."  He  must 
not  all  at  once  taboo  the  time-worn  beliefs  and  practices  of  a 
community ;  but  gradually  he  must  seek  to  reach  the  people's  rea- 
son, and  especially  to  get  them  to  read  more  of  modem  world 
activities  and  progress.  The  children  are  his  fertile  soil.  Them 
he  can  hope  to  lead  aright  and  some  day  they  will  be  the  old  folk 
and  the  leaders  of  the  community. 

If  the  country  school  master  only  realized  his  opportunities  and 
had  the  tact  and  skill  to  make  the  most  of  them,  the  much  neg- 
lected country  children  would  become  the  heirs  to  their  rightful 
heritage.  With  this  realized,  the  country  place  will  have  groAvn 
socially,  economically,  educationally,  and  govemmentally,  to  a 
degree  that  the  country  boys  and  girls  will  find  it  just  the  place 
in  which  to  live. 


Qualifications  for  Normal  School  Training  and 
The  Teaching  Profession 

WlI^LIAM  B.    ASPINWAT.L,  PRINCIPAL,   StATE  NoEMAL  ScHOOL, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

|3" '""a"" «tO   meet  the  needs  of  the  present-day   elementary 

I  ry^  I  school,  the  N'ormal  School  desires  to  have  the  best 
lis  type  of  student  that  it  can  secure,  and  the  high  school 
I  I    through  its  function  of  vocational  guidance  is  in  a 

f  iiiiiiiiiiiuDiiiiiiiiiiiicS  position  to  give  valuable  assistance  in  encouraging 
I  I    those  students  who  are  adapted  to  this  work  to  en- 

I  I    ter  the  profession  of  teaching.     Briefly  the  normal 

•i*]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic4*  school  "v^ill  welcome  to  its  training  courses  any 
student  who  possesses  good  health,  an  alert  mind,  an  attractive 
and  adaptable  personality  with  some  capacity  for  leadership,  a 
well  developed  and  responsible  character,  reasonably  good  schol- 
arship, and  a  liking  for  children. 

Never  has  it  been  more  apparent  than  at  the  present  time  that 
the  instruction  of  children  is  not  safe  in  the  care  of  any  but  the 
selected  and  trained  teacher.  Parents  a^  well  as  administrators 
are  increasingly  concerned  over  the  matter  and  are  in  a  very 
real  sense  becoming  accurately  informed  as  to  the  fitness  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  instruction  of  their  children.  Conse- 
quently it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  the  outstanding  qualifications 
that  make  for  successful  appreciation  and  achievement  in  this 
most  important  vocation. 

Good  health.  The  physically  defective  person  should  not  be 
ambitious  to  teach  and  should  not  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession, for  such  a  person  is  not  wanted  by  the  patrons  of  the 
school  and  cannot  easily  be  placed  by  the  administrators  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  even  believed  that  public  opinion  will  soon  decree 
that  the  chronically  dyspetic  as  well  as  the  deformed  person  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  before  children  as  teacher  and  example. 
Por  good  health  and  a  sound  body  are  and  must  be  fundamental 
requirements  of  all  who  are  to  direct  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of  the  young ;  in  short,  the  contagious  influence  of  vigorous 
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good  health  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  and  most  valuable 
assets  that  a  teacher  can  have. 

An  alert  mind.  Active  mental  life  is  dependent  upon  the 
possession  of  a  sound  body.  One  cannot  otherwise  expect  to  be 
mentally  efficient.  But  not  all  persons  of  good  health  are  blessed 
with  alertness  of  mind  and  the  teacher  pre-eminently  has  need 
of  it.  It  means  a  readiness  to  do  things,  not  to  watch  others  do 
them.  The  only  excuse  for  watching  others  do  things  is  to  learn 
how  better  to  do  them  oneself.  It  means  to  have  formed  the 
habit  of  doing  things  in  an  eager,  purposeful  spirit.  It  means 
to  have  learned  to  work  with  a  Avill  at  the  things  that  come  next. 
This  is  the  quick-acting  mentality  which  is  ever  ready  for  im- 
pressions and  is  accustomed  to  react  as  readily  to  them. 

An  attractive  and  adaptable  personality  with  some  capacity  for 
leadership.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  largely  a  work  of  service 
and  consequently  the  aspirant  for  achievement  in  it  should  be 
possessed  of  a  good  spirit,  growing  out  of  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  others.  She  should  be  modest  yet  not  lacking  in  force- 
fulness,  fair-minded,  having  initiative  and  executive  ability,  en- 
thusiastic, eager,  active,  and  well-mannered,  and  as  a  balance  to 
dignity,  she  may  well  cultivate  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  Being 
endowed  with  these  qualities  a  successful  teacher  will  find  it  easy 
and  natural  to  see  a  problem  from  the  learner's  point  of  view, 
to  discern  what  is  good  for  him  to  know  and  to  do,  what  his 
peculiar  difficulties  are  and  how  he  thinks.  She  will  easily  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  looking  into  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
children  to  be  taught,  of  having  regard  for  the  background  of 
their  consciousness,  for  the  apperceiving  bodies  of  knowledge  in 
their  minds  and  for  the  habits  of  action  already  acquired. 

Well  developed  and  responsihle  character.  Acceptable  charac- 
ter is  built  upon  high  ideals  and  good  habits.  For  effective  work 
in  teaching  it  also  comprehends  the  ability  to  think  straight,  with 
a  clear  consciousness  of  purpose  and  a  fair  realization  of  the 
means  that  help  or  hinder  in  achieving  it.  It  places  value  not 
on  the  disposition  to  dream  of  strength,  wisdom,  skill  and  power, 
but  rather  on  the  disposition  to  resolve  to  attain  them.  It  re- 
quires capacity  and  courage  to  hiake  decisions,  and  a"  willingness 
to  stand  for  the  right  even  to  one's  pain.  As  Henry  Clay  said: 
^^I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  president,"  so  tlie  teacher  should 
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be  able  to  say:  '^I  would  rather  be  honest  and  fail  than  win  by 
means  that  are  wrong/' 

Beasonahly  good  scholarship.  It  is  important  for  success,  par- 
ticularly in  the  training  course,  that  a  student  aspiring  to  fit  her- 
self for  teaching  should  have  a  real  grasp  of  certain  essential 
subject-matter,  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  signifi- 
cance, a  type  of  knowledge  that  is  not  memorized  but  has  been 
teste<l  by  her  proving  her  ability  to  use  it.  It  is  not  that  more 
knowledge  is  needed,  but  rather  better  knowledge,  for  much  more 
important  than  any  particular  knowledge  of  arithmetic  or  geog- 
raphy is  it  to  have  a  desire  for  clearness  in  thinking  and  a  dis- 
like of  confusion  and  obscurity.  To  determine  the  character  of 
her  scholarship,  she  might  well  be  tested  for  power  of  concen- 
trated study,  of  gathering  data,  organizing  them  and  judging 
their  value,  of  distinguishing  essentials  from  non-essentials,  of 
getting  meaning  from  a  printed  page,  of  interpreting  a  problem 
and  of  clear,  forceful  expression  in  language. 

A  liking  for  children.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  a  sympathetic  nature  as  a  part  of  the  success- 
ful teacher's  equipment.  If  this  qualification  is  a  natural  trait, 
the  profession  of  teaching  is  a  splendid  field  for  it.  If  one  en- 
ters into  teaching  without  it,  one  has  a  handicap  that  may  alone 
prevent  success  and  happiness  in  it.  As  the  teacher  is  required 
to  stand  in  loco  parentis  in  relation  to  the  child,  so  the  mother 
instinct  must  be  truly  dominant  if  the  teacher  is  to  perform 
satisfactorily  the  function  of  her  ofiice. 

In  this  enumeration,  therefore,  of  desirable  qualifications  to  be 
emphasized  in  candidates  for  normal  school  training  and  for  the 
teaching  profession,  it  is  urged  that  scholarship  is  not  the  sole 
nor  the  chief  qualification.  In  a  considerable  measure  a  record 
of  good  scholarship  is  a  fairly  reliable  index  of  intellectual  cali- 
bre and  of  the  quality  of  the  person — and  consequently  it  is  de- 
sirable to  urge  the  attainment  of  as  high  a  grade  of  scholarship 
as  possible.  It  goes  far  toward  proving  the  possession  of  good 
habits  of  thinking,  alertness  of  mind,  range  and  depth  of  intel- 
lectual interest,  love  of  study  and  acquired  habit  of  study,  power 
of  expression  of  thought  and  skill  in  the  application  of  knowledge. 
And  the  greater  the  preparation  of  the  student  along  these  lines 
the  more  probable  her  success  will  be  as  a  teacher,  provided  she 
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has  the  other  personal  qualities  mentioned  above.  But  these 
qualities  of  personality  are  undeniably  more  important  for  teach- 
ing than  mere  brilliance  in  scholarship.  Let  the  high  school 
course  be  as  broad .  as  possible ;  set  no  narrow  limits  to  its  range ; 
permit  the  cultivation  of  a  many-sided  interest;  provide  as  much 
as  can  be  done  for  a  liberalized  vision  and  a  truly  awakened 
mind.  For  if  this  broad  foundation  of  knowledge  is  not  laid  in 
the  high  school,  there  is  little  chance  of  ever  gaining  it  afterward. 
If  the  normal  school  is  not  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary subjects  possessed  by  candidates  for  entrance  and,  of- 
ten it  has  reason  to  complain,  then,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  normal  school  course  will  be  lengthened  suf- 
ficiently to  provide  for  it  there. 

But  let  the  student  of  vigorous  vitality  and  contagious  enthu- 
siasm due  to  good  healthy,  joyous  living  be  informed  of  the  privi- 
leges and  opportunities  of  teaching  and  she  will  be  encouraged 
to  follow  it  as  a  profession.  Give  the  student  of  alert  mind  a 
chance  to  see  and  grasp  the  bigness  of  the  work  that  deals  with 
the  developing  mind,  the  exhilarating  and  stimulating  task  of 
instructing  and  training  living,  human  beings  instead  of  working 
with  things  lacking  life;  and  to  know  about  it  will  be  to  be 
attracted  to  such  a  vocation.  Show  the  student  of  attractive  and 
adaptable  personality  the  limitless  field  for  the  use  of  her  powers 
and  talents;  and  it  will  be  a  strong  appeal.  Indicate  to  the  stu- 
dent of  responsibility  and  high  moral  character  the  chance  for 
service  and  effective  work  through  personal  influence  and  exam- 
ple ;  and  she  will  find  this  chance  in  no  other  vocation  contributing 
more  satisfaction  than  in  teaching.  And  finally  point  out  to  the 
student  who  shows  potential  "vicariousness,"  that  instinctive  love 
of  others,  especially  children,  which  enables  her  to  see  life  from 
their  standpoint  and  through  their  eyes — point  out  to  her  the 
reality  of  shaping  and  training  young  lives  in  order  to  transform 
them  into  nobler  men  and  women ;  and  she  will  see  in  teaching  the 
finest  opportunities  for  realizing  her  best  seK. 


Standards  in  English 

W.  C.  Sayks,  Cincinnati^  0. 

jjiiiimiiiiinimiiiiiiiicy  Q^Q.  ^g^  linear  commodities  were  measured  by  the 
I       w  I   cubit,  and  there  were  as  many  cubits  as  there  were 

I  1  ^  I  forearms  in  the  kingdom.  INTaturally  disagree- 
I  I    ments  were  rife,  and  many  were  the  angry  dispu- 

^iiitiimiiiiaiiiiiiiiuiic^  tants  who  presented  themselves  before  the  king  to 
I  I   have  their  differences  adjusted  by  the  royal  arm. 

I  s    We  laugh  at  their  unscientific  methods,  and  yet  we 

*'""""""°""""""^  go  about  estimating  by  the  cubit  the  length  and 
breadth  and  height  of  our  English  attainments,  quarreling  over 
results,  and  appealing  to  the  royal  arm  for  final  decision. 

A  golden  age  is  coming  when  we  in  turn  are  to  be  laughed  at  for 
our  awkward  attempts  at  evaluation.  For  the  present,  however, 
we  are  not  laughing.  We  are  sweating  blood,  and  making  wry 
faces,  and  disdaining  to  abide  by  each  other's  cubits.  We  excuse 
our  apparent  stupidity  by  pointing  out  that  the  thing  which  we 
are  endeavoring  to  measure  is  infinitely  more  ethereal  and  in- 
tangible than  the  material  things  which  were  current  among  the 
ancients.  English  is  an  elusive  thing,  like  the  song  of  the  sky- 
lark, which  was  never  bird  but  spirit.  And  what  materially  adds 
to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  standards  to  be  used  in  the  teach- 
ing of  English  is  the  fact  that  our  schools  are  recognizing  so  many 
kinds  of  English.  We  have  courses  in  Academic  English,  Com- 
mercial English,  Industrial  English  and  Co-operative  English; 
and  when  in  the  capacity  of  censor  of  the  school  paper  we  en- 
counter such  expressions  as  ^'Some  classy  team  work  was  pulled 
off,"  ^^They  were  there  with  the  goods,''  ^^The  following  events 
will  be  run,''  (referring  to  a  swimming  match),  we  begin  to  won- 
der how  soon  a  course  may  be  added  in  Athletic  English. 
Pigeon  English  will  doubtless  come  later.  Our  problem,  how- 
ever, is  serious  enough  without  anticipating.  We  shall  be  doing 
well  if  we  approximate  some  scientific  standards  for  Academic 
English. 

Standards  should  be  determined  by  the  psychological  needs  and 
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aptitudes  of  the  child  rather  than  hy  arbitrary  adult  philosophy. 
We  must  ascertain  just  what  the  soul  normally  hungers  after  at 
each  stage  of  its  development;  what  food  will  appeal  to  the  spirit- 
ual palate  and  furnish  the  nourishment  demanded  at  each  par- 
ticular stage  of  psychical  evolution.  We  must  determine  what 
things  can  be  done  with  the  greatest  economy  at  any  period  be- 
fore we  can  build  an  abiding  course  of  study.  Is  the  soul  of  the 
child  forever  engaged  in  building  for  itself  a  more  stately  man- 
sion, leaving  its  low-vaulted  past  for  a  new  temple  with  a  dome 
more  vast?  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  does  it  have  its  moulting 
seasons,  changing  its  form  and  nature  in  anticipation  of  the  final 
assumption  of  wings  ?  If  so,  we  ought  to  know  when  to  feed  it 
mulberry  leaves  and  when  to  let  it  spin. 

Approximately  the  ages  8,  12,  and  18  appear  more  or  less  defi- 
nitely to  be  periods  of  moulting.  Before  the  age  of  eight,  the 
child  is  leaning  heavily  upon  the  teacher,  who  must  feed  and 
coddle  the  infant  soul,  and  carry  it  about  the  garden  of  nature, 
taking  care  that  it  may  have  the  proper  experiences  without  com- 
ing to  harm.  The  years  from  8  to  12  should  be  characterized 
by  purposeful  activity  that  shall  result  in  habit.  Here  the  teach- 
er's work  of  enriching  the  spirit  of  the  child  is  supplemented  by 
the  use  of  books;  and  while  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  still 
unquestioned,  that  of  the  printed  page  begins  to  assert  itself.  iVt 
the  age  of  12  the  little  pilgrim  attains  the  crest  of  a  lofty  hill 
and  gets  a  new  vision.  To  quote  from  Dr.  Hall's  Adolescence, 
he  now  takes  "a  new  interest  in  adults ;  has  a  passion  to  be  treated 
like  his  elders.  New  sensations  and  feelings  arise.  The  imagi- 
nation blossoms — love  of  nature  is  bom.  Power  to  appreciate 
is  far  ahead  of  power  to  express.  Understanding  far  outstrips 
ability  to  explain."  And  finally,  at  the  age  of  18  the  conscious- 
ness of  manhood  becomes  a  controlling  power.  I^ow  he  can  ap- 
ply himself  to  a  task  not  merely  because  others  are  at  work  upon 
it,  but  because  he  is  m.ature  enough  to  see  that,  even  though  irk- 
some, it  needs  to  be  done. 

These  three  moulting  times  divide  the  child's  educational  life 
into  four  periods,  the  first  two  of  which  belong  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  third  in  the  secondary,  and  the  fourth  in  the  college 
or  university.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  scheme  conforms  to 
the  six  and  six  plan,  which  in  the  writers  opinion  is  the  scien- 
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tific  arrangement.  The  years  from  6  to  8  should  be  spent  in 
enriching  the  child's  life  with  ont-door  experiences.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  contribute  immeasurably  to  life-happiness  and  just 
as  immeasurably  to  the  subsequent  efficiency  in  reading  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  fine  things  in  literature  and  art  How  can  we 
expect  a  child  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  those  old-fashioned 
rhythmics  ^^The  lark  is  up  to  meet  the  sun,"  if  he  has  never  ex- 
perienced a  lark  in  its  morning  flight  ?  if  he  doesn't  know  the  dif- 
ference between  an  ecstatic  lark  in  the  air  and  an  inert  slug  on 
a  rose-bush?  How  can  he  understand  the  meaning  of  the  line 
"The  woods  with  music  ring"  unless  he  has  at  some  time  heard 
the  vibrant  notes  of  the  sylvan  orchestra  filling  the  forest  with 
melody?  How  much  genuine  feeling  can  enter  into  a  rendition 
of  Whittier's  Barefoot  Boy,  if  the  reader  has  never  experienced 
the  country  delight  of  rolling  up  the  pantaloons  for  a  wade  in 
the  brook,  or  has  never  had  the  lips  ''made  redder  still,  kissed  by 
strawberries  on  the  hill"  ?  In  reading  the  lines  from  Locksley 
Hall: 

"Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement  ere  I  went  to  rest, 
Have  I  watched  the  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  west," 

if  the  boy  has  never  had  Orion  pointed  out  to  him  and  named, 
he  will,  of  course,  have  a  vague  notion  of  a  mysterious  something 
loitering  along  in  the  west  in  a  position  somewhat  out  of  the  ver- 
tical; but  suppose  the  constellation  with  its  glorious  points  of 
light  has  pre\dously  come  into  his  experience,  has  really  come  to 
be  an  old  acquaintance  by  name  as  well  as  by  sight,  then  a  poetic 
thrill  pulses  through  his  spirit  as  he  reads  the  lines.  He  will 
be  stirred  by  a  worth-while  consciousness  of  power  when  he  thinks : 
"Why,  I — even  I — ^have  had  experience  in  common  with  the 
great  Tennyson" !  and  the  passage  will  involve  infinitely  more 
than  the  mere  calling  of  words. 

Small  wonder  that  so  many  of  our  young  people  pronounce 
words  without  endowing  them  with  spirit.  Our  method  of  teach- 
ing is  responsible  for  the  spiritless,  monotonous  delivery  so  often 
encountered  in  the  reading  class;  for  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  before  the  artificial  process  of  reading  is  thrust  upon  him, 
the  child  has  a  marvelous  flexibility  of  voice,  sliding  as  it  does 
up  and  down  the  gamut  with  perfect  abandon.     It  does  this  be- 
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cause  he  feels  what  he  says;  but  the  daily  practice  of  calling 
words  that  mean  little  more  to  him  than  empty  sound  rapidly 
alienates  the  emotions  from  the  printed  page,  and  he  becomes  a 
profitless  machine  awaiting  the  manipulation  of  the  teacher. 

Such  a  program  would,  of  course,  meet  with  stormy  opposition 
from  parents,  who  would  feel  that  their  children  were  being  shaipe- 
fully  neglected  if  they  were  not  taught  to  read  before  the  age  of 
e_ight.  It  would  involve  all  the  struggles  and  throes  of  a  revo- 
lution; yet  sometimes  a  revolution  is  a  wholesome  thing,  even 
though  the  emancipators  may  shudder  to  precipitate  it.  The 
problem  that  should  engage  our  best  efforts  for  solution  is :  What 
will  give  the  child  the  greatest  linguistic  power,  or  lay  the  broad- 
est foundation  for  subsequent  efficiency  without  imparing  the 
naturalness  of  life  behavior  ?  The  principle  of  economy  would 
certainly  dictate  that  we  lead  our  young  wards  to  the  fields  and 
woods  at  that  time  of  life  when  they  are  veritable,  living  inter- 
rogation points:  and  the  principle  of  naturalness  would  prompt 
us  to  engage  them  in  animated  conversation  at  the  period  when 
their  propensity  for  talking  is  well-nigh  irrepressible.  The 
winged  word  of  mouth  is  saturated  with  color;  and  a  large  vo- 
cabulary of  such  words  would  prepare  the  pupil  for  rapid  progress 
in  reading  after  the  age  of  eight,  since  the  printed  word  would 
recall  not  only  the  thing  or  action  for  which  it  stands,  but  also 
the  emotions  that  give  the  desired  tone  and  inflection  to  the  spoken 
word.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  during  these 
earliest  years  of  training,  to  insure  an  extended  familiarity  with 
nature  and  environment  in  general,  as  well  as  a  readiness  to  en- 
ter into  conversation  relating  to  actual  experiences.  Some  stand- 
ard ought  to  be  set  up  indicating  a  minimum  requirement  of  ac- 
quaintance with  nature  and  its  concomitant  vocabulary. 

The  period  from  8  to  12  is  supremely  the  time  for  mastering 
the  art  of  reading,  filling  up  the  storehouse  of  memor}^,  and  es- 
tablishing habit.  The  one  great  heritage  that  should  come  to  this 
child  from  the  second  division  of  the  elementary  schools  is  the 
ability  to  read  with  large  enjoyment  to  himself  and  others.  If 
time  limitations  malvc  it  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  omit  some 
very  desirable  things  from  the  daily  program,  the  omission  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  from  the  exercise  of  reading.  It  may  be 
well  for  our  youth  in  the  sixth  grade  to  be  taught  how  to  compute 
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the  cost  of  plastering  'the  walls .  and  ceiling  of  a  room  of  given 
dimensions;  but  if  that  must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  reading, 
by  all  means  let  it  be  deferred  until  a  little  later  when  it  may  be 
mastered  in  half  the  time.  Every  phase  of  the  child's  education 
suffers  immeasurably  if  the  art  of  reading  does  not  reach  its 
proper  consummation ;  for  in  the  years  to  come  the  pupil  will  be 
unable  to  interpret  the  printed  problem  in  mathematics ;  his  emo- 
tions will  not  be  sufficiently  stirred  by  the  cold  printer's  ink  to 
enable  hitil  to  find  history  anything  but  a  cemetery  of  the  dead 
past;  and  the  great  realm  of  books  containing  the  wealth  of  all 
the  ages  is  absolutely  barred  to  his  entrance.  Mr.  E.  W.,  Bul- 
lock, by  investigating  returns  from  2000  children  from  the  third 
to  the  twelfth  grade,  discovered  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
reading  is  done  in  the  seventh  grade,  after  which  the  amount 
steadily  decreases  until  in  the  twelfth  it  is  no.  more  than  it  was 
in  the  third.  IS'ow  if  this  high  tide  of  reading  is  the  natural  or- 
der in  the  life  history  of  the  child,  we  should  take  advantage  of 
the  propensity  and  at  the  psychological  moment  read,  read,  read. 
If  the  succeeding  decline  is  not  the  natural  order,  then  it  is  just 
possible  that  we  have  injected  something  into  our  curriculum  that 
has  dammed  up  the  living  waters  which  should  flow  with  invig- 
orating power  from  the  mountain  heights  of  book  lore,  and  turned 
them  into  the  stagnation  of  a  dead  sea.  Mr.  Sanford  Bell  has 
said  that  elaborate  analyses  of  gTammatical  matter  and  of  arith- 
metical processes  seriously  intei-fere  with  the  progress  of  the  child. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  the  requirements  of  grammatical  accuracy 
seriously  interfere  not  only  with  the  function  of  language  to  ex- 
press thought,  but  with  thought  itself.  Much  of  the  time  we  have 
been  devoting  to  the  intricacies  of  a  will-o-the-wisp  grammar  right- 
fully belongs  to  a  joyous  program  of  reading.  For  the  second 
part  of  the  elementary  schools  Reading  should  be  the  dominant 
standard ;  and  the  test  to  be  applied  should  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  discover  whether  the  child  can  look  upon  the  cold  marble 
of  the  printed  page  and,  beholding  its  Galatean  beauty,  cause  it 
by  his  sympathetic  reading  to  step  down  from  its  pedestal  with 
life-blood  coursing  through  its  veins. 

Granted  now  that  the  pupil  has  reached  the  place  where  he  can 
go  to  the  library  and  touch  the  volumes  reverently  and  press  them 
to  his  heart  with  unfeigned  aifection,  he  is  ready  for  the  secondary 
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school  whether  he  can  compute  bank  discount  or  not.  The  old 
drill  methods  may  now  be  relaxed  somewhat,  for  out  of  the  moult- 
ing process  has  come  a  creature  differing  essentially  from  its 
former  self.  The  teacher  finds  it  possible  to  appeal  to  freedom 
and  interest.  To  quote  again  from  Hall's  Adolescence:  "The 
youth  here  wills  to  be  wise,  strong,  famous,  talented,  learned,  rich, 

loved,  good,  perfect He  takes  a  new  interest  in  adults,  has 

a  passion  to  be  treated  like  his  elders,  ^ew  sensations  and  feel- 
ings arise.  The  imagination  blossoms — love  of  nature  is  bom. 
Power  to  appreciate  is  far  ahead  of  power  to  express.  Under- 
standing far  outstrips  ability  to  explain."  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  453-454). 
It  is  the  teacher's  golden  opportunity  to  mould  character ;  for  now 
tJie  youth  is  a  hero-worshipping  squire,  getting  ready  for  knighlr 
hood.  'Not  only  must  his  intellect  be  richly  nourished,  but  the 
emotions  must  be  trained  into  beauty  and  strength.  Expansion 
of  vocabulary,  acquaintance  with  authors  past  and  present,  beauty 
of  diction,  clearness  of  expression,  management  of  plot,  and  nu- 
merous other  things  must,  of  course,  be  properly  attended  to ;  but 
far  above  all  these  things — so  far  that  everything  else  becomes 
incidental — is  the  development  of  character.  This  is  the  stand- 
ard; for  whether  he  should  be  given  a  higher  education  or  not, 
depends  upon  whether  he  is  to  be  a  gentleman  or  a  knave.  The 
clergyman  should  stand  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the  ideal 
teacher  of  high  school  English.  And  the  teacher  may  look  with 
profound  satisfaction  upon  her  protege,  if  she  has  been  able  to 
see  him  growing  statelier  day  by  day,  emulating  the  lovable  char- 
acters that  have  played  their  parts  on  the  stage  of  his  reading. 
And  if  his  composition  Avork  is  not  all  that  the  anxious  teacher 
might  W'ish  for,  the  very  knowledge  that  the  normal  youth  has 
power  to  appreciate  far  beyond  the  power  to  express,  and  that 
the  understanding  far  outstrips  the  ability  to  explain,  should  af- 
ford an  ocean  depth  of  consolation. 

And  finally  when  our  hero  with  lifted  head  and  flashing  eye 
walks  up  to  the  gate  of  his  chosen  university,  he  carries  with  him 
a  consciousness  of  manhood  that  enables  him  to  lay  hold  of  the 
work  in  a  way  that  he  never  did  before.  He  yearns  for  the  mas- 
tery of  technique ;  and  fortunate  is  he  if  his  preparatory  teachers 
have  been  wise  enough  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  technique  un- 
touched, so  that  it  may  now  come  to  his  hand  wdth  delightful 
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newness  and  freshness.  He  is  no  longer  under  leading  strings. 
He  is  entering  upon  an  elective  system  which  puts  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  a  certain  attention  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  every 
phase  of  his  work.  The  Avill  power,  the  culmination  of  his  psy- 
chical being,  is  called  into  vigorous  play,  and  the  curve  of  man- 
hood is  rounded  out  to  perfection. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  the  standards  for  the  successive  periods  of 
school  life,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  (1)  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  nature  and  general  environment,  together  with  a  fund 
of  oral  speech  accompanying  the  same;  (2)  ability  to  read  feel- 
ingly and  convincingly  to  the  gTatiiication  of  the  hearer;  (3)  the 
moulding  of  character  in  accordance  with  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
past  and  present;  and  (4)  such  mastery  of  technique  that  the 
work  of  life  may  receive  the  finishing  touch  of  the  artist. 


In  A  Hospital 

''Somewhere  in  France'' 

A  pitcher  o'  lilac  blooms  I 
Ah !  the  odor  which  fills  the  rooms ! 
My^  mother's  and  grandmother's  poses : 
Tne  lilacs — the  grass-pinks — the  roses. 

0,  give  me  of  the  sweetened  cup 

One.  draught — one  sup ! 

The  beverage  of  War  is  blood — Strange  thirst ! 

Unholy  is  the  mill  that  drains  glad  lives  to  gratify  an  appetite  accurst ! 

Come,  Memory,  sit  here — with  me — beside  a  sumptuous  board, 

And  we  will  drink — and  count — the  treasures — my  only  hoard ; 

The  fragrance  of  an  old-time  homely  flower; 

The  radiance  of  an  old-time  homely  face; 

The  gladness  an  an  old-time  homely  hour; 

The  measure  of  a  deed  once  commonplace. 


A  pitcher  o'  lilac  blooms ! 
Ah!  the  odor  fills  the  rooms! 


Minnie  E.  Hays. 


The  Supervisor  and  His  Boys 

Ey  a  Supeeintendent's  Wife. 

|jmmiiiiiiaiiiiiiimiic|nE  Superintendent  is  always  in  the  lime  light,  with 
I  rw^  i  children  as  his  audience.  He  is  observed,  imi- 
g  I         I    tated,  feared,  adored,  more  than  the  most  popular 

1  I    matinee  idol  of  his  day.     In  the  estimation  of  the 

Xj „,„i,niiii,i,iiiiij5  children  he  is  always  in  the  center  of  the  stage, 

I  I    never  in  the  wings.       When  he  enters  the  school- 

I  I    room  his  dress,  deportment,  voice,  exert  a  strong 

^imiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiir*!*   though  almost  unconscious  influence  on  the  pupils. 

I  wonder  if  you  ever  go  back  in  your  mind  to  the  days  when 
jou  were  a  restless  urchin  in  school,  and  recall  the  feelings  and 
impressions  that  came  to  you  from  the  man  in  the  position  that 
you  now  hold.  There  was  one  in  particular  whom  you  liked  to 
watch,  and  you  listened  for  the  pleasant  word  he  had  fol*  all. 
Sometimes  he  told  you  an  interesting  bit  of  news  about  a  base- 
ball player,  or  a  character  in  history,  or  set  every  one  laughing 
with  a  funny  story.  You  studied  very  little  while  he  was  in  the 
room  but  when  he  closed  the  door  he  left  such  a  feeling  of  encour- 
agement and  high  expectation  behind  him  that  you  turned  to 
your  book  with  a  new  determination  to  be  the  kind  of  boy  he  ex- 
pected you  to  be,  and  the  kind  he  thought  you  were.  He  had 
raised  the  working  power  of  every  one  in  the  room.  You  did  not 
think  of  these  things  in  definite  terms, — pleasing  personality,  op- 
timism, inspiration;  you  did  not  analyze  the  unconscious  influ- 
ence, but  you  were  stimulated  by  it. 

To-day  you  are  just  as  big  and  powerful  and  awe  inspiring,  as 
helpful  and  encouraging,  or  as  fearsome  and  depressing  to  your 
pupils,  as  were  th^  supervisors  to  you  when  you  were  a  boy.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  willingly  or  not,  the  supervisor's  in- 
fluence is  a  force  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils,  and  he  can  stop  it  as 
little  as  he  can  stop  the  circulation  of  his  blood. 

When  you  enter  a  schoolroom  what  do  the  children  expect? 
Do  they  welcome  a  friend, — or  shrink  from  a  critic?  When  you 
Jeave  are  they  cheered  or  chilled?     Has  your  coming  raised  or 
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lowered  the  working  power  of  that  room  ?  We  all  know  the  uplift 
that  comes  from  some  people,  though  it  is  hard  to  define,  hard  to 
locate.  They  do  not  Hatter  but  they  fill  one  with  confidence  and 
strength,  and  call  out  the  best.  There  is  life  in  their  greeting; 
the  day  is  better  because  we  met  them. 

When  John  Locke  was  a  boy  his  father  took  the  opportunity 
to  introduce  him  to  several  noted  statesmen  whom  they  met  at  an 
inn.  The  great  men  spent  the  evening  drinking  and  gambling, 
indulging  in  loose  conversation.  When  one  of  their  number 
asked  the  boy  what  he  was  writing  he  replied,  "I  have  never  before 
had  the  pleasure  of  such  great  men's  company  and  I  am  taking 
down  your  actions  and  ponvetsation  so  that  I  may  benefit  by  re- 
ferring to  them  often."  The  men  decided  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  in  a  different  way. 

In  many  rural  communities  the  supervisor  of  schools  and  the 
minister  are  (or  ought  to  be)  the  most  refined  and  cultured  men 
that  the  boys  see  for  months  at  a  time. 

The  head  of  a  plant  stamps  his  personality  on  the  entire  insti- 
tution. We  all  know  stores,  factories,  and  other  business  houses 
where  the  inherent  honesty  and  courtesy  of  the  senior  member  is 
reflected  in  every  department.  The  same  holds  true  of  schools. 
The  man  who  directs  the  educational  system  in  an  eastern  state 
has  raised  the  tone  of  the  most  obscure  school  in  his  charge,  not 
only  professionally  but  morally.  His  unfailing  courtesy  and 
thoughtfulness  have  i^ercolated  through  the  system  until  they  af- 
fect every  district.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  in  her  six  years  as 
President  of  Wellesley,  stamped  her  impress  upon  the  college  and 
its  girls  for  all  time. 

When  people  talk  about  their  school  days  and  the  men  and 
women  who  were  the  gi-eatest  help  to  them,  what  do  they  empha- 
size most,  the  skill  of  the  mathematician,  the  ability  of  the  scholar  ? 
"No,  they  say  ^^He  was  more  careful  to  be  fair  and  just  to  a  fel- 
low than  any  other  man  I  over  knew;"  ^'He  first  made  me  feel  that 
I  could  do  some  things  as  well  as  the  other  boys ;"  "If  it  had  not 
been  for  her  I  would  have  quit  in  the  eighth  grade."  And  alas, 
sometimes  we  hear,  "Whenever  he  came  into  the  room  I  felt  like 
a  dunce.  I  could  not  answer  a  single  question  when  his  critical 
eyes  were  boring  through  me,"  or  "She  drove  me  out  of  school." 

The  country-bred  boy  or  girl  who  enters  a  city  high  school  is 
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doing  a  harder  and  a  braver  thing  than  we  sometimes  realize,  and 
deserves  our  admiration  and  sympathetic  encouragement.  I  know 
one  such  boy  who  from  the  beginning  stood  well  in  his  written 
work,  but  at  first  was  too  shy  to  do  himself  justice  orally.  One 
day  the  principal  announced  that  a  new  class  in  Latin  would  be 
organized  and  asked  who  would  like  to  join.  When  Arthur  rose 
the  principal  looked  at  him  and  asked  "You  ?''  with  a  rising  ac- 
cent of  surprise  and  sarcasm.  This  kept  the  boy  from  taking  up 
Latin,  and  several  similar  experiences  came  near  ending  his  school 
days.  Today  Arthur  ranks  high  in  the  legal  profession  but  he 
speaks  with  lasting  regret  of  the  handicap  his  ignorance  of  Latin 
has  always  been  to  him. 

Last  summer  a  number  of  us  were  in  an  automobile  mishap  in 
which  the  car  was  poised  so  critically  that  one  hand  could  have 
pushed  it  over  the  brink.  There  are  times  in  many  a  boy's  school 
life  when  his  future  education  hangs  in  the  balance  where  one 
word  of  encouragement,  one  impatient  act,  may  decide. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  in  w^hich  a  supervisor  may  con- 
sciously influence  his  boys  is  through  occasional  talks  given  them 
in  assembly  or  class  room,  or  in  the  private  interview.  Perhaps 
in  no  other  way  does  he  so  forcibly  impress  his  own  personality. 
His  acquaintance  Avith  good  books  and  stimulating  reading  will 
communicate  itself  to  the  boys  in  a  hundred  ways.  His  behavior 
on  the  playground,  especially  in  athletic  contests  where  there  is 
rivalry  and  excitement,  reacts  strongly  on  the  school.  The  man 
who  is  a  poor  loser  or  an  arrogant  ^vinner  can  never  develop  true 
sportsmanship  among  his  boys. 

A  few  days  ago  I  asked  a  teacher  how  she  accounted  for  the 
difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  boys  of  two  schools  in  the  same 
city;  was  the  difference  in  the  homes  ?  Without  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation she  said  "Oh,  Mr.  S is  such  a  gentleman  in  everything." 

A  little  fellow  was  telling  his  aunt  what  kind  of  a  man  he 
wanted  to  be.     "But  you  always  said  you  would  have  a  mustache  ?" 

"^N'o,  I've  changed  my  mind.  Mr.  B.  (the  Superintendent) 
has  no  mustache." 

The  author  of  "Football  Days,"  in  speaking  of  his  coach  in 
college,  says,  "He  was  no  easy  task  master,  but  a  just  one,"  and 
after  paying  tribute  to  his  thoroughness  and  his  cheery  way  uf 
giving  encouragement  at  the  right  time  he  continues;  "After  all, 
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despite  his  remarkable  work  as  a  gridiron  player  and  tutor,  I 
like  best  to  think  of  him  as  J^ewell  the  man.  I  like  best  to  recall 
those  long  Sunday  afternoons  when  he  walked  through  the  wood- 
land paths  to  the  two  big  gorges  or  over  the  fields  at  Ithaca  in 
company,  much  of  the  time,  not  with  the  captain  of  the  team,  not 
the  star  half  back,  not  the  great  forward,  but  some  young  fellow 
fresh  from  school,  who  was  still  down  in  the  ruck  of  the  squad. 
And  these  walks,  incidentally  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  foot 
ball.  They  were  great  opportunities  for  the  little  freshman  who 
wanted  to  get  closer  to  the  character  of  the  man  himself.  No 
flower,  no  bit  of  moss,  no  striking  patch  of  foliage  escaped  his 
notice  for  he  loved  them  all  and  loved  to  talk  about  them.  One 
felt,  returning  from  one  of  these  impromptu  rambles,  that  he  had 
been  spending  valuable  time  in  that  most  wonderful  church  of  all, 
the  great  out  doors,  and  spending  it  with  no  casual  observer. 
Memories  of  those  days  in  the  sharp  practice  on  the  field  grow 
dim,  but  these  others  I  know  will  always  endure.  I  know,  be- 
cause no  month  passes,  indeed  it  is  almost  safe  to  say,  hardly  a 
week,  in  which  they  are  not  insistently  resurgent.  Those  impres- 
sions are  as  fresh  today  as  they  were  in  that  scarlet  and  gold 
autumn,  years  ago. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

We  have  just  been  reading  in  another  educational  journal  a  scath- 
ing indictment  of  the  modern  public  school  for  an  alleged  lack  of 
patriotism  in  the  present  crisis  in  national  and  world  affairs.  An 
incident  is  cited  where  a  teacher  wrote  upon  the  blackboard  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment:  "Why  enlist?  You  have  nothing  to  gain  and 
your  life  to  lose.  I  refuse  to  kill  my  brother  and  hide  my  fists  in 
the  folds  of  any  fiag.^^  This  incident  came  to  public  attention  and 
was  naturally  and  properly  protested  and  the  author  of  the  inscrip- 
tion punished.  But  why  found  upon  such  an  incident  a  long  and 
bitter  indictment  of  the  public  schools  as  a  whole?  As  appropri- 
ately might  we  say  that  the  churches  are  lacking  in  regard  for  morality 
because  an  individual  church  member  has  become  a  thief;  or  that 
the  community  does  not  set  a  proper  standard  of  value  upon  human 
life  because  one  member  of  the  community  is  a  murderer.  The  edi- 
torial utterance  referred  to  contends  as  follows: 

"Had  the  matter  been  merely  an  isolated  case,  its.  importance 
would  have  been  slight.  It  represents,  however  an  influence  that 
has  long  been  at  work  generally  in  the  schools — an  influence  which 
without  definite  visualization  and  purpose  still  works  inevitably  to- 
wards such  near-treasonable  expressions  as  the  motto  quoted  above. 
Throughout  our  country's  schools,  as  any  one  honestly  in  touch  with 
them  knows,  this  is  not  the  uncommon  or  the  exceptional,  but  the 
usual  attitude  towards  the  nation  and  national  duty.  Our  teachers, 
it  strongly  suggests,  are  educationally  unfit  to  lead  the  nation^s  young 
in  loyal  service.^' 

In  all  sincerit)''  and  earnestness,  and  in  the  name  of  the  thousands 
of  honest,  earnest,  patriotic  teachers  throughout  the  country,  who 
have  been  for  years  and  still  are  teaching  their  pupils  to  love  their 
country,  to  honor  its  flag,  and  to  regard  their  lives  as  pledged  to 
good  citizenship  in  time  of  peace  and  to  absolute  sacrifice  if  neces- 
sary in  time  of  war, — we  protest  against  such  a  false  charge  and 
cruel  indictment  as  that  contained  in  the  above  quotation. 

Believing  as  we  do  in  the  absolute  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of 
teachers  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  practical  universality 
of  their  teaching  of  patriotism  to  their  pupils,  we  fearlessly  assert 
that  in  the  present  terrible  crisis  in  world  affairs  the  best  and  most 
loyal  attitude  for  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  assume  is  to  continue 
on  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  faithfully  doing  their  daily  routine 
of  school  work  without  excitement,  interruption  or  deflection.  The 
war  must  of  necessitv  be  undertaken  by  mature  and  trained  minds. 
The  best  results  will  come  from  each  individual's  faithful  perfor- 
mance of  that  which  is  his  natural  and  inevitable  task.     The  task 
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of  the  youth  of  the  land  is  to  learn, — to  acquire  knowledge,  good 
judgment,  self-control  and  skill  in  transforming  thought  into  pur- 
pose and  purpose  into  achievement.  In  the  higher  institutions  whose 
students  are  approaching  mature  manhood  there  is  of  course  the  call 
for  military  training  and  even  for  enlistment.  But  in  the  element- 
ary and  secondary  schools  the  regular  work  should  go  on  without 
change  or  interruption.  This  position  has  been  taken  by  some  of 
our  best  and  most  influential  leaders  including  the  Massachusetts 
Commissioner  of  Education.  In  the  end  we  believe  that  it  will 
be  seen  to  have  been  not  only  physiologically  and  psychologically 
correct,  but  also  the  highest  and  best  kind  of  patriotism. 


Travel  this  summer,  whether  to  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  to  the  summer  schools,  or  for  even  pleasure,  bids  fair  to  be 
not  only  as  safe  but  positively  safer  than  usual.  This  is  because 
every  bridge,  every  tunnel,  every  junction  and  mountain  pass  are 
under  strict  watch  and  guard,  day  and  night.  The  country  is  at 
war,  but  happily  not  within  its  own  borders  is  the  conflict  acute. 
Alertness  is  however  in  evidence  everywhere,  and  the  arousing  of  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  makes  every  private  citizen,  every  man,  woman 
and  child  indeed,  practically  a  scout  on  the  lookout  for  any  overt 
act  or  plan  of  treachery.  President  Wilson  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  every  citizen  will  do  his  or  her  part  in  the  war  crisis;  and  the 
response  has  been  a  splendid  demonstration  of  the  patriotic  unity 
of  the  diverse  elements  of  the  great  American  Commonwealth. 


Commissioner  Claxton  says: 

'^As  a  result  of  the  waste  of  nearly  three  years  of  war,  and  of  the 
decreased  production  of  these  years  throughout  the  world,  the  supply 
of  food  for  the  world  as  compared  with  the  demand  is  less  than  it 
has  been  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  food  prices  is  this  country 
are  higher  than  they  have  been  since  the  war  between  the  States. 
As  a  result  of  the  entering  of  the  United  States  into  the  world  war, 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  will  be  drawn  into  the  army  and 
the  navy,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  will  be  employed  in  muni- 
tion plants  and  in  other  industries  directly  connected  with  military 
preparation.  Yet,  from  our  fields  and  orchards  and  gardens  we  must 
feed  and  clothe  our  hundred  million  of  men,  women  and  children, 
supply  our  armies,  and  feed  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Europe, 
where  the  draft  from  the  farms  has  been  much  larger  and  the  need 
is  far  greater  than  here." 

And  President  Wilson  has  r^aid:  "The  World's  Food  Eeserves  are 
low.  The  importance  of  adequate  food  supplies  for  the  present  year 
is  superlative.'' 
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And  another  adds:  "While  we  are  turning  our  thoughts  toward 
our  gardens  we  should  also  think  of  other  vital  facts.  Do  you  know 
that  over  20,000,000  bushels  of  corn  go  yearly  into  distilled  spirits 
alone,  enough  food  calories  to  support  1,000,000  of  our  soldiers  for 
17  months  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  rye  that  went  into  distilled  spirits, 
1916,  would  make  over  200,000,000  loaves  of  bread,  enough  to  supply 
New  York  City  100  days?  (F.  Boyd  Stevenson,  Brooklyn  Eagle.) 
Do  you  know  that  6,000,000,000  pounds  of  foodstuffs  go  yearly  into 
beer  and  distilled  liquors,  enough  to  support  7,000,000  working  men 
a  year  ?     If  war  prohibition  is  good  for  our  Allies,  why  not  for  us  ?" 


Among  the  services  which  a  true  teacher  can  render  to  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  perhaps  none  has  more  far-reaching  consequences  than 
the  impartation  of  a  taste  for  good  reading.  This  is  a  service  which 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  classes  in  literature.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  personal  infection.  The  pupils  of  a  teacher  of  surveying, 
or  of  mechanics,  or  of  chemistry  who  has  discovered  the  inspiration, 
the  solace,  the  intellectual  satisfaction  and  the  practical  usefulness 
of  daily  contact  with  the  great  minds  of  all  ages  through  their  writ- 
ings, will  feel  the  atmosphere  that  is  thus  created  and  will  be  affected 
by  it.  If  these  impressions  are  deliberately  followed  up  by  the  teacher 
and  a  conscious  effort  made  to  lead  the  pupils  on  to  a  permanent 
habit  of  reading,  incalculable  results  will  follow;  and  in  later  years 
those  who  have  been  influenced  to  form  such  habits  will  bless  the  one 
who  was  instrumental  in  starting  them  along  the  road  to  true  cul- 
ture. In  books  we  find  contact  with  personality  in  its  purest  and 
highest  ranges.  Men  speah  carelessly;  they  write  their  best.  That 
which  is  permanently  committed  by  type  to  paper  is  the  best  of  the 
best.  It  is  a  joy  unspeakable  to  a  person  of  refined  tastes  to  feel 
that  he  can  sit  down  in  his  study,  his  parlor,  or  his  living  room,  at 
any  time,  and  commune  with  Homer  or  Isaiah  or  Socrates  or  Shakes- 
peare or  Tennyson  or  Browning  or  any  other  of  the  world's  great 
seers;  or  with  the  scientists,  the  discoverers,  the  inventors,  the  mili- 
tary geniuses,  the  educators,  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross. 

The  knowledge  of  great  thoughts  promotes  great  thinking.  To  see 
the  mighty  deeds  of  the  world's  big  men  as  revealed  in  the  printed 
page  imparts  ambition.  To  feel  the  thrills  of  emotion  that  emanated 
from  the  poets  and  artists  and  heroes  of  all  ages  and  are  reincarnated 
as  we  study  their  works,  is  to  become  alive  ourselves ;  and  to  transmit 
to  others  these  inspirations.  Narrowness,  littleness,  contemptible 
vices,  inefficiency,  become  impossible.  We  have  been  in  touch  with 
great  dynamos  of  power  and  have  ourselves  become  transmitters  of 
energy  and  inspiration. 

Another  very  practical  result  of  a  love  for  good  books  and  a  habit 
of  reading  is  the  acquirement  of  a  good  vocabulary.     It  is  an  im- 
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mense  advantage  to  any  one,  no  matter  what  his  work  in  life  may 
be,  to  be  able  to  express  himself  accurately  and  forcefully.  Shades 
of  thought,  deftly  expressed,  often  determine  destinies.  A  good  or- 
der has  often  been  lost  for  lack  of  the  right  word  to  make  the  offer 
attractive.  Many  a  young  woman  has  turned  away  a  suitor  who 
might  have  been  successful  but  for  his  utterly  inadequate  ability  to 
express  himself.  Bad  English  breaks  up  homes,  loses  trade,  dulls 
wits,  lowers  efficiency,  leads  downward.  All  teachers  should  realize 
their  responsibility  to  speak  correctly,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good 
reading  and  to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  impart  these  ambitions  to 
their  pupils.  The  long  summer  vacation  will  be  a  good  time  to 
think  this  matter  over  and  to  do  some  good,  helpful,  inspirational 
reading. 


The  following  "Minimum  Essentials"  in  health  conditions  for  ru- 
ral schools  have  been  suggested  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
We  summarize  the  suggestions: 

1.  Location  should  be  quiet,  accessible,  well  drained,  soil  adapted 
to  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Size  of  grounds  at  least  3  acres,  to  include 
playground.  * 

2.  Schoolhouse  fireproof,  dry  cellar,  retiring  room,  workshop 
adaptable  to  various  uses,  classrooms  not  less  than  30  feet  by  20  by 
12  for  a  maximum  of  30  pupils. 

3.  Ventilation  direct  from  outside,  with  exit  for  foul  air.  Base- 
ment system  of  heating  or  else  jacketed  stove.  A  thermometer  should 
be  kept  at  66""  to  68°  Fahrenheit. 

4.  Lighting  system  to  bring  light  from  left  side  of  pupils  and 
from  the  long  wall  of  classroom.  Area  of  glass  1-5  to  1-4  of  floor 
space. 

5.  Cleanliness:  Damp  sweepers,  oily  dusters,  scrubbing,  sunning 
and  airing. 

6.  Pure  drinking  water  always  accessible. 

7.  Hand  washing  water  and  individual  towels  ditto. 

8.  Hygienic  adjustable  seating. 

9.  Sanitary  Toilets. 

10.  Effective  screening  against  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

11.  All  buildings  absolutely  free  from  all  defacing  and  obscene 
marks. 

12.  All  buildings  kept  in  good  repair. 


We  had  the  pleasure,  recently,  of  inspecting  an  exhibit  made  at  the 
Boston  Normal  School  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments, 
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whose  Departjnent  of  Information  is  located  at  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  This  Boston  exhibit  showed  some  very  interesting  ex- 
periments that  are  beii^g  conducted  in  New  York  along  the  line  of 
some  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  Dr.  Dewey's  teachings  on  edu- 
cational psychology.  A  class  of  children  has  been  formed,  who  are 
permitted  to  indicate  by  their  own  choices  the  lines  which  their 
educational  development  shall  follow.  An  environment  is  supplied 
and  the  child  is  allowed  to  make  his  o^vn.  reactions,  the  teacher  fol- 
lowing rather  than  leading, — ^making  notation  of  the  child's  pref- 
erences, encouraging  and  appreciating  his  progress  but  carefully 
refraining  from  teaching  or  interfering  with  his  natural  development. 
The  exhibit  showed  all  sorts  of  interesting  and  practical  playthings, 
blocks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  materials  out  of  which  to  make 
them;  dolls;  all  kinds  of  toys;  tools;  kitchen  utensils, — stove,  dishes, 
washing  machines,  wringers,  &c.;  a  small  grocery  store,  with  stock 
of  groceries,  scales,  paper  money,  etc.;  sewing  machines  and  cloth; 
drawing  materials;  also  live  animals,— birds,  fishes,  etc.,  giving 
contact  with  real  nature.  Children  of  very  tender  ages  are  received 
in  the  experimental  class  and  everything  they  naturally  do  is  care- 
fully observed  and  recorded.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  are  sur- 
prising. Language  is  developed  in  the  expression  of  the  child's 
needs  and  emotions  in  this  play-activity;  he  learns  arithmetic  by 
actually  needing  it  in  his  manual  training  work  of  sawing  out  blocks 
for  his  play  houses  and  in  measuring  or  weighing  groceries  and  in 
making  change  in  the  miniature  store.  The  scope  of  the  Bureau's 
work  is  comprehensive  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  formulate  re- 
sults. But  we  coitimend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  educators  as 
one  of  especial  interest  and  promise.  And  we  advise  visiting  the 
Bureau's  headquarters  at  New  York  for  personal  investigation,  when- 
ever this  is  possible. 


Foreign  Notes 

Amid  the  honors  conferred  upon  the  eminent  men  at  the  head  of 
the  two  Commissions  that  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States  from 
England  and  France,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  have  per- 
formed an  important  part  in  sliaping  the  educational  policies  of  the 
respective  countries.  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  author  of  the  education  act 
of  1902,  a  great  constructive  measure  which  settled  many  of  the 
most  complicated  problems  in  English  education  and  has  formed  a 
basis  upon  which  future  development  may  proceed  with  harmony  and 
success.  M.  Viviani,  who  combines  in  one  person  the  convictions  of 
a  socialist  with  the  ardent  impulses  of  a  patriot,  was  minister  of 
public  instruction  at  a  critical  period  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Re- 
public, and  carried  through  measures  that  have  greatly  increased  the 
facilities  for  education  adapted  to  all  orders  of  talent. 

The  law  of  which  Balfour  is  the  author,  and  the  measures  advocated 
by  Viviani,  were  the  subject  of  severe  criticism  at  the  time  of  their 
passage,  but  subsequent  events  have  approved  their  wisdom. 


War  Work  for  School  Boys. — An  endeavor  was  made  in  1916  by 
the  Association  of  School  Medical  Officers  in  England  to  determine 
the  effects  of  holiday  war  work  upon  school  boys,  and  the  evidence 
collected  was  summarized  in  a  paper  read  before  the  association  in 
December  last.  In  the  case  of  boys  attending  the  special  class  of 
schools  commonly  termed  "public  schools,"  it  was  found  comparatively 
easy  to  reach  some  conclusions  based  upon  observations  and  records 
kept  by  head  masters,  by  house  doctors,  and  by  the  matrons  of  the 
school  hospitals.  As  a  rule,  boys  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  few 
hours  daily  and  under  good  hygienic  conditions  appeared  to  have 
suffered  little  or  nothing  from  the  experience.  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  work  was  excessive  or  performed  under  bad  conditions,  the 
boys  on  their  return  to  school  seemed  weak,  incapable  of  application, 
and  in  unusual  numbers  had  to  be  cared  for  in  the  school  hospitals. 
In  a  measure  these  unfortunate  effects  were  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  sleep,  a  matter  which  requires  close  attention  as  many  boys  do  not 
have  sleep  enough  during  the  school  term  and  make  it  up  in  the 
holidays.  Boys  who  worked  in  the  open  air  and  under  favorable  con- 
ditions were  benefited.  With  regard  to  munition  work,  the  medical 
officer,  who  summarized  the  observations,  declares  that  in  the  sense 
of  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives  and  shell  filling,  this  work 
should  be  altogether  avoided  in  the  case  of  boys. 
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It  was  found  impossible  to  collect  suflScient  evidence  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  upon  which  to  base  a  general  statement.  So  far, 
however,  as  the  observations  went  they  supported  the  conclusions 
stated. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  agreement  with  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  arranged  last  year  for  closing  the  schools  in 
France  for  15  to  20  days  at  Easter  to  allow  the  school  children  to 
help  with  the  spring  farm  work,  especially  the  planting  of  potatoes. 
Such  action  in  France  was  found  comparatively  simple  because  the 
children  thus  released  worked  on  the  land  belonging  to  their  parents 
or  neighbors  and  the  arrangements  were  settled  by  the  Minister  of 
Education. 

The  endeavor  to  follow  this  example  in  Great  Britain  is  attended 
with  unusual  difficulties  because  of  the  varied  arrangements  made  by 
the  independent  local  authorities,  and  further  because  it  would  gen- 
erally result  in  separating  the  children  from  their  parents.  Never- 
theless, it  was  decided  the  current  year  that  in  view  of  national 
exigencies  exemption  from  school  attendance  should  be  granted  school 
children  required  for  agricultural  work. 


Normal  Schools  versus  Universities. — The  widespread  discus- 
sion in  this  country  as  to  the  proper  functions  of  normal  schools  and 
university  departments  of  education  gives  special  interest  to  the 
policy  of  foreign  countries  in  this  respect.  In  France,  which  led  in 
the  effort  to  provide  professional  training  for  all  elementary  school 
teachers,  the  normal  schools  for  this  branch  of  the  service  are  re- 
garded as  primary  in  character,  but  their  professors  are  practically 
men  and  women  of  university  training.  This  statement  does  not 
imply  that  they  have  studied  in  university  faculties.  Two  higher 
normal  schools  were  established  in  the  early  period  of  the  present 
Republic  for  the  express  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary normals.  The  two  higher  normal  schools  are  on  the  same 
plane  as  university  faculties  and  would  be  regarded  in  this  country 
as  postgraduate  in  their  work.  These  normal  schools  confer  a  special 
diploma,  and  their  graduates  do  not  receive  university  degrees  un- 
less they  pass  the  examinations  upon  which  those  are  conferred. 

The  educational  systems  and  practices  of  the  Latin  American  states 
follow  pretty  closely,  French  models,  excepting  in  the  arrangements 
for  training  elementary  teachers.  The  conditions  that  have  precluded 
the  general  establishnient  of  compulsory  elementary  education  have 
interfered  with  adequate  provision  for  this  work.  At  the  same  time 
every  state  in  South  America  has  one  or  two  normal  schools  thjlt  are 
shaping  the  standards  and  ideals  of  popular  education.  These  nor- 
mal schools  are  under  the  direction  of  university  graduates  who  in 
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the  majority  of  cases  have  received  their  education  in  foreign  nni- 
versities.  They  impart  to  the  schools  under  their  direction  a  uni- 
versity atmosphere,  as  it  were,  and  many  of  their  graduates  study 
subsequently  for  university  degrees.  On  the  other  side  it  must  be 
considered  that  with  the  exception  of  the  University  of  Chile  and  the 
University  of  La  Plata,  Argentina,  the  South  American  Universities 
make  no  provision  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers  apart 
from  that  which  is  comprised  in  courses  of  study  in  psychology*, 
philosophy,  and  the  history  of  pedagogy.  Under  these  conditions 
there  is  no  collision  between  normal  schools  and  universities. 


Ontario  has  led  the  Canadian  Provinces  in  nearly  all  matters  per- 
taining to  popular  education,  including  adequate  provision  for  the 
professional  training  of  elementary  teachers.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  maintenance  of  normal  schools  very  thoroughly  equipped  for 
their  special  work,  and  by  the  selection  of  county  high  schools  au- 
thorized to  give  short  courses  of  special  training  for  teachers.  This 
latter  arrangement  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Province,  but  there 
is  no  disposition  to  make  it  a  permanent  feature  of  the  school  system. 
On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  regularly  organized  normal  schools 
steadily  increases,  and  the  purpose  is,  eventually,  to  require  gradua- 
tion from  a  normal  school  for  every  teacher  appointed  in  the  school 
service.  For  admission  to  the  normal  school  a  candidate  must  have 
obtained  the  leaving  certificate  of  a  junior  high  school,  and  also  must 
have  passed  one  year  in  the  practical  work  of  teaching.  At  the  end 
of  the  normal  course  students  pass  a  final  examination  which  secures 
a  permanent  license  to  teach.  This  license,  however,  does  not  admit 
teachers  to  positions  in  the  secondary  schools  which  are  open  only  to 
persons  who  have  passed  examination  before  the  university  faculty  of 
education.  As  a  rule,  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  examination,  the 
candidate  must  have  studied  under  the  faculty.  It  will  be  seen 
therefore,  that  in  Ontario,  the  university  is  regarded  as  the  center 
of  the  highest  pedagogic  training  and  education.  There  seems  to  be 
no  effort  to  equalize  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  and  that  of  the 
university  faculty. 

In  Great  Britain  similar  distinction  is  made  between  normal  school 
certificates  and  university  diplomas.  The  importance  of  establishing 
close  relations  between  the  two  is,  however,  fully  recognized,  and 
ample  provision  is  made  for  the  registration  of  students  who  are  at- 
tending normal  schools  (training  colleges)  in  university  faculties. 
Those  who  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  do  so  with  the  hope 
of  securing  a  university  degree.  The  effort  is  more  or  less  onerous 
and  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  system.  Fear  has 
been  expressed  in  many  quarters  that  it  is  drawing  away  the  interest 
of  students  from  the  sphere  in  which  their  services  are  required,  and 
filling  them  with  aspirations  for  a  higher  order  of  intellectual  work 
for  which  they  have  not  the  fundamental  preparation.  A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

THE  WORLD  BOOK.  Organized  Knowledge  in  Story  and  Picture.  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, M.  V.  O'Shea;  Editor,  Ellsworth  D.  Foster;  Editor  for  Can- 
ada, George  H.  Locke ;  assisted  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  distinguished 
scientists,  educators,  artists  and  leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Eight  volumes,  fully  illustrated.  Hanson-Roach-Fowler 
Company.     Sold  by  subscription. 

A  careful  examination  of  Voluhies  I  and  II  of  this  monumental  work 
convinces  lis  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  entire  confidence  of  the  reading 
public  and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  of  exceptional  value  to  educators. 
Teachers  are  supposed  to  be  encyclopaedic.  They  can  never  foresee  the 
questions,  common  or  extraordinary,  which  will  be  sprung  upon  them. 
It  is  humiliating  to  confess  ignorance.  No  one  likes  to  do  so,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  teacher  it  often  hurts  his  or  her  influence.  With  this  splen- 
did set  of  books  at  hand,  the  teacher  is  forearmed.  The  proper  fact,  lo- 
cality, date,  rule,  biographical  incident,  dimension,  principle,  can  be 
found  at  once.  Better  still,  the  pupil  can  be  shown  how  to  find  it  for 
himself.  It  is  always  a  finer  thing  to  show  a  child  how  to  achieve  a 
result  than  it  is  to  achieve  it  for  him.  A  set  of  these  books  in  a  school- 
room wall  in  itself  constitute  a  splendid  aid  to  education.  In  tJie  home, 
the  ofiice,  the  public  library,  the  World  Book  will  become  an  oracle.  Let 
us  give  a  few  concrete  illustrations :  Apropos  of  the  current  interest  in 
farming  and  gardening,  we  turn  to  the  article  on  Agriculture  and  find, 
facing  that  title,  a  page  of  interesting  pictures  illustrating  a  wide  va- 
riety of  agricultural  operations.  The  article  covers  pages  92  to  114, 
giving  the  very  latest  facts,  figures,  methods,  etc.,  and  a  comprehensive 
Outline.  This  outline  feature  is  absolutely  new  to  books  of  reference. 
But  this  work  contains  this  helpful  and  suggestive  feature,  on  every 
important  subject. 

.The  article  on  Alcohol  by  Professor  Hodge,  Department  of  Civic  Bi- 
ology in  the  University  of  Oregon,  is  authoritative  and  startling.  Banks 
and  Banking  is  a  topic  so  clearly  and  fully  treated  as  to  leave  little  to 
be  desired  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  article  on  Bookkeeping.  Baseball ; 
Birds  and  Bird-Homes;  Automobiles,  from  every  standpoint;  Arithmetic; 
the  ^Nfontessori  Method ;  Arbor  Day  and  other  special  day  programs ; 
special  selections  for  each  month, — noting  birthdays  of  distinguished 
people,  historic  events,  etc. ;  outlines  of  American  and  Canadian  Liter- 
ature ;  comparative  area  maps — ^these  are  but  a  few  odd  nuggets  that  can 
be  found  anywhere  and  everywhere  on  opening  either  volume. 

There  will  be  no  dull  days  in  the  schoolroom  where  this  fascinating 
World  Book  is  to  be  found.  It  will  be  impossible  for  teacher  or  pupils  to 
exhaust  its  resources.  It  is  no  cheap,  hasty  compilation  made  to  catch 
money.     It  is   a  scholarly,   accurate,  up-to-date   presentation  of  world 
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knowledge  for  students  and  people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  every- 
where. F.   H.   P. 

CHILDKEN'S  CATALOGUE  OF  THIRTY-FIVE  HUNDRED  BOOKS.  A 
Guide  to  the  best  reading  for  boys  and  girls.  Based  on  fifty-four  se- 
lected library  lists  and  bulletins,  arranged  under  author,  title  and  sub- 
ject, with  analytical  entries  for  700  volumes.  Compiled  by  Corinjie  Bacon. 
The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.     Price  $6.00. 

There  are  other  editions  identical  up  to  1000  titles  (163  pages,  $2.00)  ; 
2000  titles  (315  pages  $4.00).  The  recital  of  the  name  and  sub-titles  of 
this  book  is  equivalent  to  a  favorable  review.  All  workers  with  boys 
and  girls,  and  especially  those  who  have  to  do  with  school  and  public 
libraries  will  be  grateful  to  the  compiler  for  the  infinite  pains  she  has 
taken  to  make  sure  of  a  wise  selection  of  really  good,  wholesome  books 
for  young  people.  Parents  will  do  well  to  consult  the  catalog  in  the 
public  library  which  they  patronize;  for  no  influence  for  good  or  ill  is 
more  potent  than  the  books  their  children  are  reading ;  and  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  every  public  library  will  make  available  this  unsurpassed 
list,  without  which  no  library  can  be  said  to  be  properly  equipped. 

F.  H.  P. 

PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  By  Calvin  Olin  Davis,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Rand  McNally  & 
Company. 

Particular  attention  is  given  in  this  book  to  the  development  of  second- 
ary education  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  In  this  there  is  a  distinct  gain, 
since  it  is  possible  to  get  the  subject  into  a  sharper  focus.  Viewed 
through  the  lenses  of  Michigan's  history  and  practices,  the  study  be- 
comes a  concrete  treatment  of  the  general  subject  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  country  at  large.  A  steady  growth  in  the  high  schools  in  such 
particulars  as  numbers,  efficiency,  popular  favor,  richness  of  program, 
methods  of  adjustment  to  individual  needs,  equipment,  personal  and 
professional  spirit,  are  severally  noted  by  the  author.  The  book  is  most 
heartening  as  well  as  informing,  to  all  who  are  engaged  or  interested  in 
high  school  work.  F.   H.   P. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  By  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  and  Cecil  For- 
syth.   The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $2.00. 

This  volume  of  380  pages,  including  the  Index,  gives,  in  a  most  inter- 
esting narrative,  a  full  account  of  the  development  of  music,  musical  in- 
struments and  musicians.  Placing  the  beginnings  of  music  away  back 
in  a  time  earlier  than  any  known  records,  the  author  shows  that  it  be- 
longs to  man  alone  and  is  not  in  any  true  sense  a  possession  of  the  lower 
animals, — the  so-called  "songs"  of  the  birds  notwithstanding.  These  are 
shown  to  be  involuntary  and  invariable,  in  distinction  from  human  mu- 
sic, which  is  the  voluntary  expression  of  man's  thought  and  emotion. 
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"The  first  stutterings  of  music  are  lost  to  us.  All  that  we  know  is  that 
they  come  somewhere  between  the  cave-man  and  the  Nile-man  of 
4000  B.  C."  From  that  early  and  obscure  era  to  Hayden,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, Brahms  and  Verdi  is  a  far  cry,  but  this  most  readable  volume 
gives  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  centuries  have  brought,  and 
what  they  have  wrought,  in  the  way  of  musical  instruments  and  expres- 
sion. The  book  is  an  excellent  one  for  class  study  and  for  individual 
reading.  F.  H.  P. 

THE  NEW  CIVICS.  A  Textbook  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  Roscoe 
Lewis  Ashley.    The'Macmillan  Company.    Price  $1.20. 

This  book  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  textbook  for  com- 
paratively mature  students.  The  author  expresses  the  sane  opinion  that 
*'the  new  civics  is  and  should  be  the  heart  of  the  new  high  school  course 
in  the  Social  Sciences."  He  adds  that  "the  pupil  should  study  it  from 
his  own  point  of  view  as  an  individual  citizen."  This  book  will  guide  and 
inspire  as  the  individual  pupil  endeavors  to  carry  out  this  advice. 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  READING. 
By  William  Anton  Schmidt.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price 
75  cents  net.    Weight  14  oz. 

One  of  the  "Supplementary  Educational  Monographs"  published  in 
conjunction  with  The  School  Review  and  The  Elementary  School  Jour- 
nal. It  is  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  physical  and  mental  processes 
and  effects  involved  in  reading.  All  who  have  to  do  with  this  subject  in 
the  school  curriculum  should  avail  themselves  of  the  careful  scientific 
investigations  upon  which  this  book  is  based. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  LIBRARY  A  DYNAIiHC  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 
By  Sophy  H.  Powell.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by  John  Cotton  Dana. 
The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.    Price  $1.75. 

The  message  of  this  volume  is  to  all  who  are  interested  in  children. 
It  is  of  great  value  in  its  suggestiveness  along  lines  that  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  coming  generation.  It  discusses  the  place  of 
books  in  education,  the  elementary  school  library,  the  high  school  library, 
the  library  resources  of  country  children,  the  public  library's  relations 
to  the  public  schools,  the  children's  room  and  many  other  subjects ;  all 
from  a  scientific  and  a  sjrmpathetic  standpoint. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS.  With  hints  on 
Methods  of  Teaching.  By  Florian  Cajori,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Colorado  College.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.    Price  $1.75. 

The  author's  reputation  and  the  wide  distribution  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  book  make  a  review  of  the  present  edition  nearly  superfluous. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  1896.    Successive  editions  appeared  in  1897, 
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1905,  1907,  1910  and  1914.  The  present  edition  brings  the  material  down 
to  date. 

.  HOLIDAY  PLAYS.  Five  One-Act  pieces  for  Washington's  Birthday,- 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiving.  By 
Marguerite  Merington.     Duffield  and  Company.     Price  $1.50  net. 

This  is  an  attractive  volume,  well  printed,  illustrated,  and  furnishing 
suggestive  material  for  the  above  named  holidays,  for  school  or  home  use. 

EVERYDAY  BOOKKEEPING.  By  Artemas  M.  Bogle,  A.  M.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.    Price  65  cents. 

This  book  is  designed  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  furnishing  an 
easy  treatment  of  applied  mathematics  and  a  brief  system  of  accounts. 
Cash  accounts,  personal  accounts,  and  property  accounts,  are  illustrated 
simply,  and  such  forms  of  commercial  paper  as  checks,  notes  and  re- 
ceipts, as  nearly  everybody  has  some  use  for,  are  explained.  Cash  ac- 
counts for  children,  simple  accounts  for  the  home,  the  farmer,  the  doc- 
tor, etc.,  are  clearly  explained  and  exercises  given  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  For  those  who  want  to  know  how  to  keep  simple  ac- 
counts accurately,  but  who  have  no  use  for  an  advanced  knowledge  of 
accounting-,  this  book  should  prove  helpful.  R.  P.  P. 

OFFICE  PRACTICE.  By  Mary  F.  Cahill,  B.  S.,  and  Agnes  C.  Ruggeri. 
The  Macmillan  Co.    Price  90  cents. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  details  of  office  work  that  he  is  likely  to  encounter  when  first  taking 
a  position  in  the  business  world.  The  book  is  divided  into  seven  parts, 
taking  up  the  treatment  of  incoming  mail,  correspondence,  filing,  the 
use  of  the  telephone,  telegrams  and  cablegrams,  time  and  labor  saving 
devices,  and  office  reference  books.  This  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  text- 
book and  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  any  commercial  course.    R.  P.  P. 

HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1640-1860. 
A  Study  in  Industrial  History.  By  Roll  a  Milton  Try  on.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  the  Teaching  of  History,  University  of  Chicago.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press.     Price  $2.00  net.     Weight  1  lb.  8  oz. 

The  transition  from  home  manufacturing  to  factory  production  was 
at  once  the  result  and  the  cause  of  radical  changes  in  the  social,  indus- 
trial and  commercial  status  of  our  nation.  The  author  of  this  volume 
has  done  a  painstaking  and  scholarly  task  in  investigating  this  transi- 
tion. An  examination  of  the  more  than  four  hundred  pages  of  his  book 
justifies  his  claim  that  it  "contains  material  to  satisfy,  partially  at 
least,  the  present-day  demand  for  industrial  history  material  in  history 
courses"  and  a  historical  background  for  courses  in  domestic  science  and 
the  household  arts. 
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PETER  PAN.  THE  BOY  WHO  WOULD  NEVER  GROW  UP  TO  BE  A 
MAN.  Retold  from  Barrie's  Famous  Play.  Edited  by  Frederick  O.  Per- 
kins. Sixteen  illustrations  by  Alice  B.  Woodward.  Silver  Burdett  & 
Company. 

A  delightful  "supplementary"  book  for  young  readers,  wholesome,  ab- 
sorbingly interesting  and  sure  to  appeal  to  the  imagination,  ever-active, 
of  children  of  elementary  school  age. 

TRUANCY  AND  NON-ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOLS.  A 
study  of  the  Social  Aspects  of  the  Compulsory  Education  and  Child  La- 
bor Legislation  of  Illinois.  By  Edith  Abbott,  Ph.  D.,  and  Sophonisba  P. 
Breckinridge,  Ph.  D.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price  $2.00  net. 
Weight  1  lb.  11  oz. 

Educational  authorities  everywhere  will  find  food  for  thought  and  help 
for  meeting  responsibility,  by  reading  this  volume.  It  shows  how 
slowly  the  public  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  enforcing  legis- 
lation which  depends  upon  a  number  of  independent  local  authorities. 
The  author  raises  the  question  whether  a  conunission  or  bureau  should 
not  be  created  to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  state  school  laws  by 
those  who  should  enforce  them. 

HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICE  FOR  TEACHERS.  Practical  Directions 
for  Management  and  Instruction.  By  Charles  A.  McMurry.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.     Price  60  cents. 

This  book  states  concisely  and  clearly  what  is  expected  of  teachers  in 
their  schoolroom  work.  It  points  out  common  faults  and  bad  habits. 
It  shows  the  peculiar  requirements  of  each  common  school  study.  It  is  a 
book  which  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  who  wishes  to  make  the  most 
of  herself  and  her  opportunities. 

ELEMENTARY  EXERCISES  IN  AGRICULTURE.  By  S.  H.  Dadisneau, 
B.  S.  Agr.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  50  cents. 

An  excellent  book  for  rural  teachers  to  use  in  showing  the  children  the 
value  of  and  the  principles  underlying  agriculture.  It  is  a  book  that  will 
deeply  interest  the  ordinary  child. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND.  By  A.  F.  Leach.  With 
forty-three  illustrations.    The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $2.00. 

This  volume  is  the  first  complete  account  of  English  schools  before  the 
Reformation  and  furnishes  most  interesting  illustrative  material  concern- 
ing the  beginnings  or  foundations  of  modern  educational  thought  and 
practice.  There  were  learned  persons  in  the  twelfth  century,  John  of 
Salisbury  for  instance  and  all  along.  How  did  they  get  their  education? 
The  answer  is  given  in  this  book.  Many  original  charters  and  documents 
are  given  or  described.  No  pedagogical  library  is  complete  without  this 
Yolvnne. 
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THE  SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS  FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  MEN.  By  B.  J. 
Kendall,  M.  D.  (Author  of  The  Parents'  Guide  in  Sex  Problems).  Pub- 
lished by  the  author  at  Geneva,  Illinois.  Price  50  cents  in  cloth  binding, 
and  25  cents  in  paper  binding. 

This  book  gives  the  real  secrets  of  success.  It  teaches  the  boy  hov^  to 
conduct  himself,  to  have  a  strong  body  and  active  mind.  It  points  out 
the  pitfalls  along  life's  pathway  which  would  drag  him  down  physically, 
mentally,  morally  and  financially,  and  tells  him  how  to  avoid  them.  It 
gives  medical  advice,  how  to  avoid  diseases  that  might  ruin  his  health 
or  cost  his  life.  Gives  wise  instructions  about  sex  hygiene,  the  dangers 
of  ignorance,  and  the  great  importance  of  right  ideas  of  life  and  conduct, 
that  he  may  live  to  extreme  old  age  and  have  a  happy  and  useful  life. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  volumes  from  the  Cleve- 
land Education  Survey  Committee : 

OVERCROWDED  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  PLATOON  PLAN.  By  Shattuck 
O.  Hartwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

THE  PRINTING  TRADES.     By  Frank  L.  Shaw. 

THE  BUILDING  TRADES.     By  Frank  L.  Shaw. 

EDUCATIONAL   EXTENSION.     By  Clarence  Arthur  Perry. 

WAGE  E,ARNING  AND  EDUCATION.     By  R.  R.  Lutz. 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.  By  Leonard  P. 
Ayres. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  AND  SCHOOL  LUNCHES.     By  Alice  C.  Boughton. 

DRESS^LAKING  AND  MILLINERY.     By  Edna  Bryner. 

THE  GARMENT  TRADES.     By  Edna  Bryner. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  By  Leonard  P. 
Ayres  and  Adele  McKinnie. 

THE  CLEVELAND  SCHOOL  SURVEY  (Summary  Volume) .  By  Leonard 
P.  Ayres. 

Also:  EVERYDAY  CLASSICS,  THIRD  READER.  By  Franklin  T. 
Baker  and  Ashley  H.  Thorndike.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price  ■  48 
cents.  Fourth  Reader,  price  56  cents ;  Fifth  Reader,  price  60  cents ; 
Sixth  Reader,  price  65  cents. 

LABORATORY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  H.  B. 
North,  Ph.  G.,  D.  Sc,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Rutgers  College, 
Member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  American  Electrochemical 
Society,  Societe  chimique  de  France.  Thirty-six  illustrations.  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company.     Price  $1.00  Net. 

TOLSTOI  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  Select  Tales  from  Tolstoi,  translated 
from  the  Russian,  by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Townsend,  with  six  coloured  plates  by 
Michel  Sevier,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.     Price  $1.25  net. 
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